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Advertifement 

IN  this  volume  the  difcourfe  on  the  Greek  comedy,  and  the 
General  Conclufion  are  tranllated  by  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Rambler.  The  comedy  of  the  Biids,  and  that  of  Peace** 
by  a  young  gentleman.  The  comedy  of  the  Frogs,  by  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  Efq;  The  difcourfe  upon  the 
Cyclops,  by  John  Bourryau.  The  Cyclops,  by  Dr.  Grainger»> 
author  of  the  tranflation  of  TibuUus. 
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TRAGEDY    of    EURIPIDES. 


OVID,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Metamorphofcs,  has  given  the 
hiftory  at  large  of  the  arrival  of  Bacchus  in  Thebes,  the 
adventiire  of  Pentheus,  and  his  miferable  death,  being  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  her  fifter.  This  is  the  fubjedt  of  the 
piece  I  ana  now  to  examine ;  which  is  a  fpecies  of  Tragedy  very 
different  from  all  the  others  written  by  Euripides.  This  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  of  the  fatyrical  drama,  or  perhaps  is  one  of  them, 
like  the  Cyclops  *•  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  Bacchanalians 
no  fatyr  is  introduced ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
what  was  formerly  called  a  fatyrical  piece,  fince  in  both  kinds  the 
fubjeft  turns  alike  upon  thepralfes  of  Bacchus,  and  of  wine.  Beiides, 
the  Bacchanalians,  as  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  that  God,  are 
charadters  which,  in  fome  degree,  fupply  the  bold  language  of 
fatyrs*  The  Corybantes  have  alfo  given  room  for  thefe  fort  ojf 
pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fhall  not  in  the  Bacchanalians  meet 
with  the  fame  buffooneries,  nor  the  fame  liccntioufnefs  of  fpeech^, 
which  prevail  in  the  Cyclops;  and  which  it  isnotfit  to  explain.  Thus, 
whatever  title  we  choofe  to  give  this  piece  (for  the  queftion  is 
about  a  title  only)  I  fhall  not  infift  upon  my  own  conje(aure,  but  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  fay,  that  the  poem  called  the  Bacchanalians  has 
fome  relation  to  thofe  from  whence  Tragedy  took  its  rife.  In 
cffea,  it  is  taken  up  entirely  with  Bacchus ;  and  the  Chorus  have 


•  See  the  difcourfe  upon  the  fatyrical  drama,  and  the  play  called  the  Cyclops,  at  the 
end  of  volume  III. 

VoL>  m.  B  no 
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no  other  employment  but  to  celebrate  him.  We  fliall  find  that  this 
kind  of  poem  is  not  the  better  for  it ;  and  that  it  became  good^ 
but  in  proportion  as  it  deviated  from  die  fubjeft  which  gave  it  birth, 
to  fubftitute  others  more  noble.  Apparently  the  poets  rcfumcd 
this  fubjedt  only  vrhcn  the  fcftival  of  Bacchus  was  to  be  celebrated: 
and  I  believe  I  may  ventun^  to  a£lbrt,  that  die  poem  in  qyeflion 
was  compofed,  and  a<aed  on  fuch  a  TOnjiHidhire,  as  well  as  the 
Pentheus  of  Efchylus,  which  is  loft. 

The  perfons  in  this  drama  are  the  new>  god  Bacchus,  Pentheus 
king  of  Thebes,  the  prophet  Tirefias,  Cadmus  the  father  of  queen 
Agave,  mother  of  Pentheus,  Agave  herfelf,  two  or  three  officers, 
and  a  Chorus  of  Bacchanalians.  The  fcene  is  in  the  veftibule  of 
the  palace  of  Pentheus. 

A  C  T    F  I  R  S  T. 

Bacchus  opens  the  fcene  with  declaring  who  he  is,  and  what 
defign  he  is  engaged  in.  He  fays,  that  he  is  the  fon  of  Scmde,  a 
Theban  princefs,  by  Jupiter,  who  killed  her  with  his  thunders* 
Me  points  to  her  fepulchre  in  a  temple,  near  the  palace,  furrounded 
with  vines.  He  has  quitted  the  Lydians,  he  fays,  the  Perfians, 
the  Bactrians  *,  the  Phrygians,  the  Medes  -f-,  and  Arabia  J  the 
Happy,  where  he  had  eftablifhed  his  worfliip ;  and  now,  for  the 
firft  time,  vifits  Greece,  to  make  his  power  and  his  divinity  be 
acknowledged  there.  Accordingly  he  comes  to  manifeft  his  power 
there,  by  a  fignal  revenge,  for  the  infult  he  had  received.  Even 
the  fifters^  of  Semele,  his  mother,  ivanted  to  deprive  her  of  the 
honour  of  having  been  beloved  by  Jupiter;  and,  by  bitter  railery, 
equally  injurious  to  the  mother  and  Ae  fon,  had  declared,  that 
their  abufed  fifter  had  been  feducfed  by  a  mortal,  who  called  him- 
fclf  Jupiter;  and  that  this  God  had  punifhed  Semele  for  her 
prefumption,  by  confuming  her  with  celeftial  fire.  Bacchus, 
enragCQ  at  this  affront,  had  infufed  a  divine  fury  into  the  boibms 
of  the  princefles  and  Theban  ladies ;  Co  that  they  had  gone  out  of 
Thebes,  covered  with  the  fkins  of  wild  beafts;  each  with  a 
Thyrfus  in  her  hand,  and  a  Bacchanalian  crown  on  her  head,  to 

*  Antient  Bacchia  was  a  province  of    the  Perfians  by  the  name  of  Medes. 
Perfia,  between  Margiane,  Scythia,  Judea,        %  Arabia  the  Haj^y,   a  large  province 
and  the  country  of  the  Maflagf  tffc  f  •  --efAfia,  fitjiutfd  hftwprn.  the  &cd  Seg.and 

t  Media^  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  not  in-  the  Perfian  Gulph ;  it  is  bounded  in  the 
eluded  inPeriia.  The  antients  always  called    xnidRbythe  Ocean. 

♦  celebrate 
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celebrate  the  feftival  of  Bacchus  in  the  forefts,  which  they  made 
refound  with  their  howlings.  fiy  this  punifliment  the  God  in- 
tended to  teach  the  Thebans  to  rcipeft  him;  but  it  was  particularly 
defigned  againft  Pcntheus,  who  had  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  Di- 
vinity. In  order  to  accomplifh  his  vengeance,  he  commands  a  troop 
of  foreign  women,  who  furround  him  (thefe  are  his  pricfteffes)  to 
lead  up  Phrygian  dances,  with  their  tabors  and  pipes,  even  before 
the  palace-gates,  that  he  may  know  how  the  Thebans  will  behave 
when  they  behold  thefe  ceremonies,  in  honotir  of  die  God  of 
the  vine.  As  for  him,  he  fays,  he  will  retire  for  a  few  moments,  to 
obferve  the  Bacchanalians  upon  mount  Cytheron. 

All  diis  fhews  us  that  it  is  a  facred  ceremony,  on  which  this 
piece  is  founded,  and  confirms  my  opinion,  that  it  was  defigned 
for  the  feftival  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  feveral  others  for  the  like 
folemnities.  For  as  the  drama,  owed  its  origin  to  religion,  fo 
religion  brought  back  the  drama  to  its  origin.  Accordingly,  the 
fecondfcene  in  this  piece  of  Euripides,  which  is  the  interlude  fujig 
by  the  Chorus,  confifts  of  nothing  more  than  a  pyndaric  hymn  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  The  Chorus  enjoin  all  who  are  prefent  a  re- 
ligious filence,  bid  the  profane  depart,  and  declare,  that  from  hence- 
forward they  only  will  fing  the  praifes  of  Bacchus.  From  the  firft 
ftrophe  they  extol  the  happincfs  of  all  thofc  who  are  really  initiated 
into  he  myfteries  of  this  Deity  and  Cybele;  for  they  always  join 
fhem  together;  and  they  are  Phrygian  women  who  fpeak,  that  is, 
prieftcfTes  of  boA  thefe  Divinities,  and  confcquently  imitators  of  the 
Corybantes. 

"  Happy,  fay  they,  are  thofe  who  fanftify  their  lives,  and 
"  confecrate  themfelves  by  fo  glorious  a  worfhip ;  who  ftudy 
**  the  fecrets  of  the  facred  orgies,  the  manner  of  weilding  the 
**  Thyrfus,  and  the  art  of  crowning  themfelves  with  ivy,  in 
••  honour  of  Bacchus."  With  loud  cries  they  urge  the  Bacchanalians 
to  condudl  their  God  from  Phrygia  to  Greece.  This  is  the  defign 
of  die  poem  ;  and  the  ftage  refounds  with  the  names  of  Denis 
and  Bromien,  formerly  fo  dear  to  the  good  Ronfard. 
•  In  the  fecond  couplet,  they  go  back  even  to  the  birth  of  the 
fon  of  Semele.  That,  by  the  jealous  arts  of  Juno,  fhe  was  ftruck 
with  thunder ;  and  that  Jupitor  preferved  the  infant  fhe  was  preg- 
nant with,  by  enclofing  him  in  his  thigh. 

In  the  third  ftrophe,  they  inftru6t  the  Theban  ladies  in  the 
ornaments  proper  for  the .  Bacchanalians  to  wear.  They  prefs 
them  to  adorn  thcraielvcs  with  them,  jmd  to  give  an  example-of  holy 

B2  fury; 
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fury ;  an  example,  fay  they,  fo  efficacious,  that  fbon  all  Greece 
fhall  be  fiezed  with  the  fame  contagion. 

In  the  fourth,  they  plainly  attribute  to  the  Corybantcs,  the 
origin  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  It  is  to  thefc  priefts  of  Cybele, 
fay  they,  that  the  invention  of  the  drum,  fince  called  the  tabor, 
is  due ;  as  likewife  the  foft  airs  of  the  Phrygian  flute.  The  cere- 
monies of  Cybele  are  become  thofe  of  Bacchus. 

The  epode,  or  the  laft  ftrophe,  is  a  very  (pirited  defcription  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  Bacchanalians,  or  rather  of  their  rapid  courfe 
through  mountains  and  fbrefts,  and  of  their  manner  of  living 
while  poflcfled  by  this  facred  madnefs,  feeding  upon  raw  fle(h 
with  the  blood,  their  acclamation  £W,  and  fuch  things.  They 
reprefent  the  country  from  whence  they  canie  in  the  train  of 
Bacchus,  as  a  happy  land,  flovvingwith  wine,  milk,  and  honey; 
they  defcribe  their  God  bearing  in  his  hand  a  torch,  which,  as 
he  marched  along,  he  fhodk  to  ferve  as  a  guide  to  his  prieftcffes, 
whom  he  animated  by  his  voice  and  his  geftures.  One  would 
think  we  behold  them  flying  here  and  there  with  diflievelled  locks 
and  ardent  eyes,  at  the  call  of  their  chief :  for  in  this  ode  they 
make  Bacchus  fpeak  with  a  wildnefs  which  Ronfard  would  for- 
merly have  better  exprefl^ed  than  we  can  do  now,  for  we  arc 
arrived  within  a  very  little  of  that  point  when  antiquity  is  no- 
thing   more  than  a  dream. 

Such  ijs  the  fiibjedt  of  this  hymn,  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer,  to  fhew  the  genius  of  this  poem,  which  is  very  diflTerent 
from  all  the  others  of  Euripides.  Yet  it  certainly  is  a  tragedy, 
and  one  conduced  like  all  thofe,  of  the  fame  author:  but  the  fub- 
)^  of  it,  and  the  turn  of  feveral  of  its  fcenes,  perfuade  me  that 
it  is  a  facred  tragedy,  which  was  reprefented  during  the  fcftival 
pf  Bacchus, 

The  prophet  Tircfias  (if  not  the  fame  Tirefias  introduced  in 
Oedipus,  and  other  tragedies  relating  to  that  prince,  yet  another 
of  that  name)  arrives  and  aflcs  for  Cadmus,  the  fon  of  Agenor. 
This  Cadmus  was  the  founder  of  Thebes  ;  and  had,  on  account 
of  his  great  age,  refigned  the  fceptre  to  his  grandfon  Pentheus. 
This  old  prince  and  Tirefias,  flruck  with  the  fame  enthufiafin 
as  the  Bacchanalians,  had  promifcd,  notwithftanding  their  old  age, 
that  they  would  imitate  them,  that  in  order,  by  fo  famous  an  ex- 
ample of  obedience,  to  authorife  the  worfliip  of  Bacchus  in  Greece. 

Cadmus  comes  out  of  his  palace  in  a  toper's  habit,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  dreft  in  a  flag's  ipotted  flcin,  in  honour,  he  fays, 

of 
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of  his  daughter's  fon,  now  become  a  God.  Tirefias  is  equipped 
in  the  lame  manner ;  but  their  great  embarraflment  is  their 
extreme  old  age;  and  yet  more,  Tirefias  is  blind.  He  muft, 
according  to  the  poets,  have  been  along  time  old  and  blind,  fincc 
there  is  not  any  tragedies  whcreinThebes  is  concerned,  in  which  he 
does  not  adl  a  part  under  this  double  charadter. 

Notwithftanding  thefc  inconveniencies,  the  old  prophet  will  not 
make  ufe  of  a  chariot.  It  is  fufficient  for  him,  that  Bacchus  and 
Cadmus  will  ferve  him  as  guides  :  the  name  alone  of  Bacchus  re- 
cals  his  youth.  All  this  is  cxprefled  very  ferioufly,  and  with  a 
religious  relpedt.  But  it  is  not  poffible  to  familiarife  our  ideas  to 
fuperftitions,  which  all  our  endeavours  cannot  hinder  from  ap- 
pearing ridiculous  to  us.  Witnefs,  the  turning  round  the  Turkifh 
dervifes.  Thefe  when  their  ceremonies  are  reprefented  upon  our  ftage 
as  in  the  Bourgeois-Gentilbommey  are  not  the  lefs  abfurd  for  being  our 
cotcmporaries.  Notwithftanding  the  refemblance  of  one  thoufand 
years,  and  one  thoufand  leagues,  which  have  equal  power  to 
raife  reverence  in  the  fpedtators,  Racine  would  have  taken  care 
to  have  defcribed  the  fuperftitions  of  the  mofques,  as  he  has  re- 
prefented the  intrigues  of  the  feraglio.  Now  the  Greek  cere- 
monies ought  by  us  to  be  viewed  in  the  fame  light  with  tliofe  of 
the  Turks.  We  are  well  enough  pleafed  with  fuch  as  have  any 
thing  folemn  and  auguft  in  them,  fuch  as  facrifices;  but  how  (hal! 
we  excufe  the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  elpecially  in  two  old  men,  ve- 
nerable for  their  age  and  dignity,  who  with  great  gravity  prepare 
to  dance,  and  wander  about  in  mafquerade?  Even  thefc  old  men, 
in  Euripides,  are  under  a  neccffity  to  apologife  to  the  Athenian 
audience,  for  the  great  difproportion  between  their  age,  and  the 
enthufiaftic  wildnefs  of  thefe  dances :  b\rt  Bacchus  merits  no  left 
the  homage  of  the  old  than  the  young.  This  is  the  anfwer,  and 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  fufficient. 

Pentheus  now  arrives;  he  had  been  abfent  from ' Thebes fbme 
days,  and  returns  extremely  enraged  at  the  news  he  had  juft  heard, 
•and  at  the  extravagant  appearance  of  the  Theban  ladies^  fome  of 
whom  he  had  met  in  his  way,  and  had  thrown  into  prifon.  He 
fays  he  has  been  informed,  that  under  the  pious  pretence  of 
honouring  Bacchus,  they  had  abandoned  themfelves  to  an  excefs 
of  licentioufnefs  which  nad  piade  him  tremble  with  horror.  He 
fweats  that  he  will  treat  his  mother  Agave,  and  the  princeflfes 
her  fifters,  in  the  fame  manner.  From  the  reports  he  has  heard, 
he  attributes  this  general  frenzy  to  a  young  impoftor  (it  is  Bacchus 

he 
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he  means)  who  has  fafcinated  all  eyes,  and  intoxicated  sdl  mind^ 
with  the.  worfhip  of  a  ftrangc  Divinity,  whofe  name  he  aflumes. 
He  treats  this  god  very  cavalierly,  and  refolves  upon  nothing  leis 
than  hanging  him. 

Immediately  he  pcfceives  Cadmus,  the  father  of  Agave,  and 
the  prophet  Tirefias,  in  the  equipage  I  have  already  defcribed. 
He  is  not  able  to  forbear  reproaching  them  to  their  faces  with 
an  aftion  which  he  thinks  difhonourable :  he  imputes  it  to  the 
weaknefs  of  old  age,  and  undertakes  to  oblige  them  to  quit  thofe 
ornaments,  ib  unworthy  of  their  rank.  It  is  with  Tirefias  that 
he  is  moft  offended,  becaufe  he  looks  upon  him  as  the  author  of 
this  extravagance :  the  interefted  author  of  it,  he  adds,  who  hoped 
to  draw  fome  advantages  to  himfelf  from  thcfe  new  feftivals,  which 
he  was  attempting  to  eflablifh  in  honour  of  a  new  god.  To  this 
reproach  he  adds  even  threats,  and  declares,  that  it  is  only  in 
confideration  of  his  great  age,  that  he  does  not  condemn  him  to 
fetters  and  a  prifon.  The  principal  reafon  Pentheus  gives  for  his 
anger  is,  that  thefe  ceremonies  appear  to  him  to  be  very  pernici- 
ous ;  and  that  feafls,  and  exceffes  in  drinking,  which  make  the 
foul  of  them,  are  only  fnares  for  innocence  and  virtue.  His  rea- 
ibning  is  juft  enough ;  for  he  does  not  perceive  that  all  this  dif- 
order  was  a  punifhment  infli<fted  by  Bacchus,  for  his  and  the 
Thebans  cxMUtempt  of  him.  In  the  fequel  we  fhall  find  that  thefe 
arguments  urged  by  the  king,  are  confidered  as  fo  many  blas- 
phemies, for  which  he  will  fuffer  very  feverely. 

In  effcft,  the  Chorus  exclaim  loudly  at  this  harangue,  which 
they  think  alike  injurious  ^o  the  Gods,  to  Cadmus,  and  Echion, 
the  king's  fiither.  Tirefias  anfwers  with  more  calmnefs;  and 
begins  his  ilifooudfe  with  fontences  which  tend  to  (hew,  that  the 
larguments  nirgcd  by  Pentheus  were  fpecious,  but  had  no  folid 
foundation.  He  afterwards  extols  the  power  and  greatnefs  of  the 
God  Bacchus ;  and  foretels  how  much  he  will  be  one  day  revered 
in  Greece.  He  founds  this  prediction  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  this 
Divinity  to  mortals.  Ceres  and  Bacdbus,  he  fays,  are  ntiore  necef- 
iary  than  all  others  to  Hfo :  the  one  fornifhes  com,  the  odier 
wine.  The  old  man  praifes  this  liquor  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hews 
it  is  far  from  being  indiffferent  to  him :  **  Wine,  fays  he,  foftens 
**  our  cares,  and  by  producing  fleep,  lulls  mortals  into  a  happy 
^*  oblivion  of  their  miferies." 

As  for  the  ftory  of  Bacchus  being  encloled  in  Jupiter's  thigh 
tUl  nine  months  were  completed,  Tirefias  gives  an  explanation  of 

this 
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this  enipn^  which  proves,  that  the  Ps^tiw  did  not  umlerft^Kl 
their  fabks  literally,  but  only  aa  fymbols,  under  which,  however, 
other  errors  were  couched;  gr,  at  leaft,  fiich  ignorance  of  the  true 
notion  of  the  Divinity,  as  i$  too  common.  He  declares,  that  no- 
thing more  is  meant  by  it  than  that  Jupiter,  defirous  of  preferving 
the  infant  from  the  j^ous  rage  of  Juno,  placed  him  in  a  cloud 
of  condenfed  air,  where  he  kept  hiiji  as  in  hoftage,  Thia  i$  a 
meer  play  of  words,  which  turns  Upon  the  mention  of  air^  of 
ho/^ages,  and  of  the  tbigk,  which  have  fome  fimilitude  in  the 
Greek,  Buftathius  fays,  that  this  fable  took  ita  rife  from  a  moun^ 
tain  in  the  Indies  cdkd  Meros,  where  Bacchus  was  educated. 
The  prophet,  that  he  may  omit  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Baccha* 
nalian  ceremonies,^  adds,  that  the  enthuiiaim  they  infpire  is 
prophetic;  and  that  wine  unveils  futurity.  He  would  have  fpoke. 
more  truly,  if  he  had  aflerted,  that  it  difcovers  the  paft  and  the 
prefent,  according  to  the  proverb  in  vim  Veritas.  Aad  hftly,; 
Tireiiaa  will  have  it,  that  the  power  of  Bacchus  refembles  that  of 
the  god  Mars.    He  oftcp  puts  whole  armies  to  flight 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  diat  all  this  is  allegorical ;  and  that  the 
cfFedts  produced  by  wine  were  confidered  as  fo  many  attributes  of 
the  God  Bacchus:  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  anfwer  what  Pentheus 
fays  concerning  thcUccntioufnefs  which  he  fears  may  be  the  conic- 
quence  of  theie  Bacchanalian  feails ;  and  indeed  Tirefias  pafies 
over  this  objedion  llightly.  "  The  chaftity  of  women,  fays  he, 
^^  depends  upon  their  own  prevailing  inclinations.  ,  The  fiaccha* 
**  nalian  feafts  neither  make  them  better  nor  worfe.'*  Cadmus 
joins  with  Tirefias  in  endeavouring  to  gain  over  Pentheus,  and  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  pay  Bacchus  ^ofe  honours  which  he  now 
cxpedled  from  Greece.  .  He  tries  to  move  him  by  the  confidera* 
tion  of  his  own  intereft.  ^  Although,  fays  he,  Bacchus  fhould 
*^  not  be  a  Deity,  yet  he  ought  to  be  honoured  as  fuch  by  his  rela- 
•'  tions:  we  are  are  too  nearly  concerned  in  him  not  to  be  willing 
*^  to  pay  him  Divine  honours/'  Cadmus,  at  length,  endeavours  to 
intimidate  the  king,  by  reminding  him  of  Afteon's  fate,  who  was 
devoured  by  Diana's  hounds  for  his  vanity,  in  pretending  to  be  more 
fkilful  than  this  Goddefs^'in  the  art  of  hunting.  Ovid  afljgns  ano- 
ther reafon  for  Afteon's  punifliment. 

Pentheus,  inflead  of  being  moved  by  the  arguments,  the  in^* 
treaties,  and  the  terrors  thefe  two  old  men  feek  to  infpire  him 
with,  fells  into  a  violent  rage  widi  Tirefias ;  and  to  punifh  hinj, 
commands  his  attendants  to  enter  the  prophet's  houfe  by  force, 
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and  to  defttoy  every  thing  in  it,  without  excepting  even  the  facred 
crowns  and  ornaments.  At  the  fame  time  he  orders  others  to 
make  a  ftrift  fearch  for  this  ftranger,  who  had  infeded  Thebes 
with  a  drunken  fury,  and  to  bring  him  bound  before  him.  Tirefias 
contents  himfelf  with  pitying  the  obftinacy  of  Pentheus,  without 
prediaing  to  him  yet  the  misfortunes  that  are  to  befal  him;  and 
retires,  accompanied  by  Cadmus,  to  implore  the  God  to  fpare 
Thebes,  and  her  infatuated  king. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  why  Pentheus,  who  is  fo  full  of  in- 
dignation againft  his  grandfather,  the  prophet,  and  the  ftranger,- 
whom  he  has  not  yet  feen,  takes  no  notice  of  that  croud  of  wo- 
men who  compofe  the  Chorus,  and  who  fo  avowedly  vindicate 
the  divinity  of  Bacchus.  Is  this  a  fault  ?  or  rather,  is  the  king 
ignorant  of  thefe  women  being  Bacchanalians?  This  feems  to  be 
the  moft  probable,  fince,  in  efFe<St,  the  Chorus  are  grown  calm 
and  moderate.  But  fcarce  is  Pentheus  retired,  when  thefe  women^ 
in  the  interlude,  exclaim  againft  the  blafphemies  they  have  fo  lately 
been  witnefles  to.  Their  notions  of  morality  are  certainly  lefs- 
rigid  than  thofe  of  Pentheus :  for-  they  make  wifdom  to  confift 
noi  in  being  too  fcrupulous,  but  in  knowing  how  to  enjoy  the 
prefent  moment.  They  wifh  to  be  traniported  to  the  Cyprian 
ifle,  the  abode  of  Venus  and  the  loves ;  or  to  Paphos,  and  Mount 
Olympus,  where  Cupid  and  the  Graces  refide.  There,  fay  they^ 
we  fhouldbe  at  liberty  to  celebrate  the  God  Bacchus.  At  length, 
all  their  wi(hes  feem  to  be  centered  in  Bacchus  and  Cupid :  the 
moral  of  the  drama  covered  over  widi  the  pretence  of  piety. 

ACT     II. 

The  officers  of  Pentheus  bring  Bacchus  before  him.  They^ 
relate  with  aftonifhment,  that  this  ftranger  came  and  furrendered 
himfelf  with  an  air  of  the  greateft  tranquillity^  that  his  gentlenefs 
had  wholly  difarmed  their  indignation ;  and  that  they  had  with 
regret  obeyed  their  or4ers  to  bring  him  as  a  prifoner.  They  add 
another  circumftance  ftill  more  furprifing.  The  Bacchanalians, 
imprifoned  by  the  king's  order,  faw  their  fetters  fall  ofiv  and  the 
doors  of  their  prifons  open,  from  whence  they  had  retired,  with- 
out any  violence.  They  conclude  with  faying,  that  this  ftranger 
is  an  extraordinary  peribn,  who  has  filled  Thebes  with  prodigies.. 

Pentheus,  however^  cannot  refrain  from  infultiug  him  r  he,  tells 
him,  with  a  bitter  raillery,  that,  doubtlefs,  he  is  come  to  Thebes„ 
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with  an  intention  to  make  conqucfts ;  but  that  to  judge  by  his 
beauty^  and  the  delicacy  of  his  air»  he  can  be  nothing  lefs  than 
an  hero.  He  queftions  him  concerning  his  birth:  Bacchus,  with- 
out difcovering  himfelf  yet,  confeiTes  that  he  is  a  Lydian,  and 
that  he  has  been  initiated  by  Bacchus  into  his  myfteries ;  but  he  re- 
fufes  to  declare  what  thefe  myfteries  are.  As  for  the  orgies,  he  fays, 
they  are  celebrated  by  all  nations ;  and  that  he  is  come  to  introduce 
them  among  theGreeks,  The  time  chofen  for  the  celebration  of  thefe 
myfteries,  which  is  midnight,  being  objefted  to  by  Pentheus,  Bac- 
chus replies.  That  it  is  the  moft  facred  time,  becaufe  darknefs  has 
fomething  in  it  folcmn  and  auguft,  and  fitted  to  excite  a  pious 
horror  in  the  mind.  Pentheus  infifts  upon  this  objedtion,  and 
fays,  that  the  night  is  chofen  to  lay  fnares  for  chaftity.  The  God 
anfwers  as  Tirefias  had  done  before,  that  day  or  night  are  alike 
indifferent  to  thofe  who  are  already  corrupted  in  their  inclinations. 
The  king  falls  into  a  tranfport  of  rage:  Bacchus  treats -him  as  an 
impious  man ;  and,  full  of  a  noble  confidence,  anfwers  his  threats 
no  otherwife  than  by  declaring,  that  he  will  free  himfelf  from 
his  power,  and  will  punifh  him  for  his  obftinacy.  The  king 
commands  his  officers  to  bind  him,  and  throw  him  into  a  dungeon : 
he  threatens  the  women  of  his  train ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Chorus, 
with  the  fame  fate,  or  elfe  to  condemn  them  to  flavery.  But 
why  did  he  fay  nothing  to  them  in  the  .preceding  adt  ?  After  this 
the  king  retires,  and  his  officers  lead  away  Bacchus  as  a  prifoner 
of  ftate. 

This  aft,  we  fee,  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  than  one  fcene,  in 
which  Bacchus  makes  himfelf  fport  with  the  rage  and  curiofity 
of  Pentheus.  The  Chorus,  in  the  interlude,  complam,  in  an  ele- 
gant ftyle,  of  the  Thebans,  addreffing  themfelves  to  their  foun- 
tain Dirce.  **  Why  have  you  driven  away  Bacchus  ?  Ah  !  a 
^*  day  will  come,  when,  furrounded  with  vines,  you  (hall  pay  divine 
*•  honours  to  this  God,  whom  you  now  treat  with  fuch  cruel  in- 
"  dignity.**  Thefe  women  implore  the  Gods  to  deftroy  Pentheus. 
They  call  with  loud  cries  upon  Bacchus,  in  wha:tever  place  he 
now  is,  to  appear  i  for  they  are  ignorant  that  the  ftranger  impri- 
foned  by  Pentheus  is  the  real  Bacchus,  who  had  made  himfelf 
vifible  under  a  human  form. 

Their  fongs  are  interrupted  by  a  celeftial  voice.  It  is  Bac- 
chus, who  ipeaks  to  them  without  being  feen.  That  inftant 
tlic  earth  trembles,  the  palaCe  of  Pentheus  is  fhaken,  and  part  of 
it  tumbles  down,  to  make  known  the  prefencc  of  the  God;  and 
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to  punifh  the  king  by  the  fame  ientence  which  he  had  pronounced 
againft  Tirelias.  The  Chorum  become  furious  with  this  fpcftacle; 
and  with  the  cries  of  Bacchus,  animate  the  tumult.  ^  Burn, 
"  burn,  they  cry,  the  palace  of  this  impious  king/*  Accordingly 
the  flames  are  feen  to  rife  on  all  fides ;  and  the  audience  is  made 
to  obferve  that  they  proceed  from  the  tomb  of  Semele,  who  has 
been  infulted  in  the  pcrfon  of  her  fon. 

ACT      III. 

Mean  time  terror  having  prevailed  over  rage  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Bacchanalians. ;  this,  together  with  their  intoxication,  make 
them  fall  almoft  fainting  to  the  earth.  Bacchus  appears  agaia 
before  them,  under  the  form  of  a  young  Lydian,  as  before.  He 
comforts  them.  They  exprefs  great  aftonifhment  at  feeing  him 
again,  him  whom  they  had  taken  for  an  ordinary  man :  they  aik 
hun  with  mingled  fear  and  joy,  how  he  had  been  able  to  efcape 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant  ?  "  Very  eafily,  anfwers  Bacchus ;  rage 
'^  has  blinded  his  underilanding,  and  lafcinated  his  eyes  ;  and  I 
"  have  impofed  upon  him."  In  efFedl,  according  to  Bacchus's 
recital,  who  ftill  makes  the  Chorus  believe  he  is  only  a  meer  mor- 
tal, and  the  friend  of  the  new  Deity,  Pentheijs  had  bound 
a  bull,  whom  in  his  excefs  of  fury  he  had  taken  for  him.  Here- 
upon the  God  Bacchus  took  poueflion  of  the  palace,  and  (hook 
the  columns  that  fupported  it.  It  was  believed  to  be  all  in  flames. 
Pentheus  ran  eagerly  to  extinguifh  the  fire.  A  ^edlre  appeared 
before  him.  He  purfued  it  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  fuppoling 
it  had  been  his  prifoner.  "  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  will  foon 
"  return,  adds  the  diiguifed  God,  with  rage  in  his  heart ;  but  I 
•*  do  not  fear  him.*'  Immediatel3r  Pentheus  appears,  lefs  con- 
cerned at  the  misfortunes  which  had  happened  to  his  palace,  than 
at  the  flight  of  his  captive.  Aftoniihed  at  meeting  with  him  again, 
he  afks  him  by  what  means  he  had  efcaped  ?  "  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
•*  replies  Bacchus,  that  the  God  whom  I  fervc  would  deliver  me  ? 
^''  Confine  me  in  dungeons,  wall  me  in  with  towers,  all  will  be 
'**  to  as  little  purpofe.  However,  hear  what  this  domeftic,  who 
"  is  coming  has  to  fay  to  you  :   I  will  not  fly." 

The  perfon  mentioned  by  Bacchus,  is  a  fliepherd,  who  comes 
from  mount  Cytheron,  to  relate  to  Pentheus  the  miracles  per- 
formed at  the  orgies  of  the  Bacchanalians :  yet  (hews  ibme  fear 
left  he  fhould  oflfwd  the  Jw\g,  who  ww  very  cafJy  provoked  to 
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^ftger,  and  very  violenjt  when  he  was  fb.  This  marks  ilill  more 
the  chara<^er  of  the  fovereign  of  Thebes.  Pentheus  encourages 
him,  and  permits  him  to  fpeack  freely.  Hie  does  fo  :  and  his  re- 
cital is  a  feries  of  incredible  prodigies,  as  We  fhall  find.  He  tells 
the  king.  That  at  day-break,  when  he  was  leading  his  flocks  to 
the  top  of  mount  Cytheron,  he  perceived  three  troops  of  women. 
Antinoe,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Aftcon,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  firft.  The  fecond  was  led  by  Agave,  the  king's  mother ; 
and  the  third  by  his  fijfter  Ino.  All  had  been  at  flecp  under  the 
fttade  of  the  trees :  but  great  decency  appeared  among  them,  and 
not  the  leaft  appearances  of  that  licentioufnefs  which  wine  infbiresi 
or  of  any  thing  that  could  iuftify  the  king's  fufpicions.  Agave 
awaked  firft,  and  by  ftrange  bowlings  diflipated  that  flumber  which 
had  held  her  companions  entranced  too  long  after  the  appearance 
of  Aurora.  Immediately  they  opened  their  eyes  :  they  ftarted 
up.  Decency  ruled  every  look  and  motion.  (This  is  what  the 
fhepherd  takes  care  to  obferve,  that  he  may  undeceive  the  king.) 
•*  The  youngeft  among  them,  adds  he,  yielded  not  in  modefty  to. 
"  thofe  whom  age  had  rendered  moft  referved.'*  Here  the  (hep* 
herd  begins  to  defcribc  their  drefs,  which  is  very  fingular.  "  They 
^^  fuffer  their  hair,  fays  he,  to  flow  loofely  about  their  ihoulders. 
**  They  cloath  diemfelves  with  the  fpotted  fkins  of  ftags^ 
^*  careleisly  faftened  on.  Round  their  heads  they  wear  circles  oiF 
*^  living  ferpents.  Of  thofe  who  were  in  a  condition  to  give  fuck, 
•*  fomc  carried  kids,  others  young  wolfs,  and  prefented  their 
*'  breafts  to  them.  All  were  crowned  with  ivy  mixed  with  oak, 
^*  One  of  them  ftruck  a  rock  with  her  Thyrfus,  and  inftantly  a 
**  ftream  of  water  guflied  forth.  Another  touched  the  ground" 
**  with  her  torch,  and  a  fountain  of  wine  appeared.  Such  as  chofe 
**  milk  produced  it  by  gently  rakii^  the  earth.  Even  the  Thyrfus 
•*  became  fruitful  in  their  hands,  and  honey  ftreamed  from  each 
«*  in  great  abundance." 

The  Thvrfus,  we  know,  was  a  ftick,  wreathed  round  with 
branches  of  ivy.  Thefe  miracles,  particularly  that  of  producing 
water  from  a  rock,  have  occafionea  fome  learned  men  fo  think, 
that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  was  Mofes,  whofe  hiftory  they 
have  here  dilguifed  :  witnefs  the  rock  which  this  leader  of  Cod's 
peculiar  people,  ftruck  with  his  rod,  and  water  gufhed  forth.  But 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  dwell  on  fuch  parallels. 

The  fhepherd  continuing  his  relation,  fays,  That  his  compa- 
nions, aftoniihed  at  thefe  prodigies,  had  aftembled,  to  confer  to- 
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gether  on  what  was  to  be  done;  when  one  among  them  propofed, 
that  they  (hould  fecure  thefe  Bacchanalians,  and  carry  them  before 
the  king,  fuppofing  they  fhould  thereby  render  him  a  fignal  fer- 
This  being  refolved  on  in  their  council,  they  believed  the 


vice. 


beft  time  fof  executing  their  defign  would  be  while  the  women 
were  performing  the  Bacchanalian  dances.  Accordingly  they  hid 
themfelves,  that  they  might  be  fpe<5lators  of  this  ceremony,  where 
every  thing  about  them  feemed  to  dance  * ;  even  the  mountain, 
and  the  favage  beads.  They  fuddenly  ruflied  among  them,  and 
feized  Agave ;  but  {he  uttered  a  horrible  cry,  and  her  companions 
flew  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury  to  her  affiftance,  that  the  fliep- 
herds,  amazed  and  terrified,  fled  :  after  which  the  Bacchanalians 
fatiated  their  fury  upon  a  herd  of  bulls.  Here  the  (hepherd  de- 
fcribes  a  more  aftonifhing  prodigy  than  any  he  had  yet  mentioned* 
One  woman,,  he  fays,  was  feen  to  drag  after  her  a  bull.  Another 
tore  one  of  thofe  formidable  animals  in  pieces,  and  fcattered  about 
its  mangled  limbs.  The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  their  bodies,, 
and  wet  v  ith  their  blood  ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  an  inflant. 
'*  After  this  exploit,  continues  he,  the  Bacchanalians,  like  a  flight 
•*  of  birds,  lightly  traverfed  the  ground,  till  they  came  to  a  plain 
"  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cytheron,  near  the  cities  of  Yfia  and 
^*  Erythra,  where  they  deflroyed  all  with  fire  and  fword.  Greedy 
^^  of  fpoili  no  burden  feemed  too  weighty  for  them  to  bear ;  not 
**  even  iron  and  fleel.  They  carried  off  the  young  children,  and 
*«  fpread  defolation  every  where.  Their  heads  were  environed 
•*  with  flames,  which  did  not  confume  them.  The  inhabitants 
'•  took  up  arms;  but  the  looks  alone  of  the  Bacchanalians  infpired 


*  LoDginus,  in  his  thirteenth  chapter, 
tranflated  by  Defpreaux,  fays»  on  occafion 
of  a  paflage  in  the  fbven  chiefs  at  the  fiege 
of  Thebes,  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
in  the  fecond  volume ;  that  **  this  Poet,  (Ef- 
"  chylus  he  means)  by  afFedUfig  to  be  fu- 
'«  blime,  often  falls  into  grofs  and  unpolUhed 
*•  thoughts.  Euripides,  alfo,  by  a  noble 
*'  emulations  expofes  himfelf  fometimes  to 
^*  the  fame  danger:  for  example,  in  Efchy- 
**  lus,  the  palace  of  Lycurgus  is  Ihaken, 
*'  and  becomes  enraged  at  the  fight  of  Bac- 
•*  chus." 

Le  palais  en  fureur  mugit  a  fixi  afpe£L 

Or  as  M.  Dacier  will  have  it : 


Du  palais  en  fiireur  les  combles  ebranles 
Tremblent  en  mugifl^t. 

**  Euripides  has  this  very  thought ;  but- 
**  exprefles  it  differently,  and  foftens  it  ia 
**  fome  meafure  :** 
La  montagne  a  leurs  cris  repond  en  mugiflant^ 

Or  according  to  M.  Dacier : 

The  mountain  (hook,  and  anfw^red  to 
their  cries.  In  the  Greek  of  Euripides,  there 
is  this  line.  Haw  %  aawSeutx^'  «^)  Totut 
muu  haccbtimtur  Jimml.  Euripides  defigned 
to  exprefs  that  intoxication  which  made 
every  thing  leem  to  turn  round,  and  be  in 
motion. 

«  them 
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'*  them  with  terror ;  while  each  ftroke  with  the  Thyrfus  carried 
*'  with  it  inevitable  death.  In  a  word,  thefe  women  gained  a 
*'  complete  vidtpry  over  the  foldiers  who  oppofed  them  :-  a  cer- 
*'  tain  proof  of  the  power  of  that  Deity,  who  protedrs  and  fights 
**  for  them.  The  conquering  Bacchanalians  returned  to  thofe  fources 
*'  of  food  which  they  had  produced  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth : 
*'  there  they  took  a  little  repofe,  and  walhed  off  the  blood  with 
**  which  they  were  covered,  while  the  ferpents  they  wore  on  their 
**  heads  feafted  upon  it." 

The  {hepherd's  whole  narration,  leads  him  to  this  conclufionj 
that  Pentheus  cannot* avoid  receiving  into  his  dominions  fb  power- 
ful a  God,  by  whom  fuch  miracles  have  been  performed.  **  Were 
*^  it  only,  that,  he  has  beftowed  wine  upon  mortals,,  fuch.  a  gift 
*'  deferves  that  we  ihoulderedt  altars  to  the  giver  :  for  without 
**  wine,  Iqve  and  joy  are  no  more."  This  fcandalous  line  ihews 
plainly,  that  the  Greek  piety  required  no  great  ftridtnefs  in  morals; 
and  that  the  impiety  of  Pentheus  was  more  virtuous  :  which  per- 
fuades  me,  that  the  character  of  this  Tragedy  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  an  Opera;  and  probably  it  has  more  than  one  model  in 
antiquity :  for  we  find  fo  great  a  fimilitude  between  our  kind  of 
Opera  and  this  piece  we  are  examining,  that  this  only  will  be 
fufficient  to  fupport  what  I  have  advanced;  and  befides,  what  ab- 
furdity  is  there  in  fuppofing  that  both  Tragedy  and  the  Opera  took. 
their  rife  at  the  fame  time,  from,  hymns  compofed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  ?  By  allowing  the  Opera  to  have  been  fo  antient,  it  will 
not.make  it  appear  more  innocent  in  our  eyes;  elpecially  when  we 
fee  there  vice  adorned  with  the  brighteft  colours,  and  with  impu- 
nity  triumphing  over  virtue. 

All  that  the  ftiepherd  relates  ferves  only  to  enflame  ftill  more 
die  rage  of  the  incredulous  Pentheus.  The  violence  of  the  Bac- 
chanalians provokes  him;  and  he  confiders  their  bold  adions  as  x 
flain  to  the  Theban  glory :  a  ftain  which  he  thinks  neceflary  to 
be  wafhed  off  with  their  bloods  In-his  firft  emotions  Ke  refolves 
to  ftop  by  the  fevereft  punishments,  this  contagious  evil  in  its 
birth;  he,  therefore,  gives  orders  to  his  foldiers  to  go  and  chaflife 
this  frantic  troop,  and  to  ftrike  at  the  very  root  of  the  difeafe. 

The  (hepherd  renews  his  follicitations,  and  remonftrates  to  the 
king,  that  he  is  taking  arms  againft  a  powerful,  and  implacable- 
God.  "  How,  refumes  the  king,  muft  I  then  be  a  flave  to  the 
"  caprice  of  my  own  fubjeds  ?"  "  No,  replies  the  fhepherd  :  I 
"  wUl  take  eare-to4)Fing  back  the  Bacchanalians  without  violence.'* 

Pentheus 
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Pentheus  appears  furprifcd  at  this  propofal.  He  thinks  fome  fe- 
rret treafon  lies  hid  under  it;  and  that  nisfubjedls  have  all  engaged 
to  trample  upon  his  authority.  At  laft  the  fhephcrd  propofes  to 
iiim  to  be  himfclf  an  cye-witnefs  of  thefe  orgies. 

The  kin?  confcnts  to  this  expedient ;  and  by  this  we  may  per- 
ceive that  nis  reafon  begins  to  be  difordered  by  the  fecret  power 
of  Bacchus.  For  now  full  of  the  defign  which  he  had  fo  fuddenly 
refolved  on,  he  grows  |impaticnt  to  fee  the  ceremonies  which  he 
detefts.  He  is  told,  that  he  muft  difguife  himfelf  like  one  of  the 
Bacchanalians.  This  condition  (hocks  him  at  firft:  but  at  length 
his  curiofity,  and  eager  defire  of  revenge,  prevail.  He  departs 
with  the  fhepherd;  upon  which  Bacchus  fays,  "  Unhappy  wretch, 
"  go  meet  my  ruin.'*  He  tells  the  Chorus,  that  Pentheus  will 
foon  be  deprived  of  his  reafon  ;  and  that  Bacchus,  by  whom  he 
is  reducea  to  that  miferable  ftate,  will  foon  expofc  him  to  the 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  his  people,  under  the  habit  of  a  Bacchana^ 
clian,  in  order  to  punifli  him  for  his  blaiphemies.  He  even  anti- 
cipates part  of  the  cataftrophe.  For  he  fays  plainly,  that  Pentheus 
will  fall  a  viftim  to  the  frenzy  of  his  mother.  **  Then,  adds  he, 
"  he  will  confefs,  but  too  late,  that  Bacchus  is  the  moft  benevo- 
**  lent,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  terrible  of  the  Gods." 

The  Bacchanalians  upon  the  ftage  exprefs  their  impatience  to 
celebrate  the  orgies ;  and  to  fubdue  their  enemies,  as  the  The- 
ban  ladies  had  done.  Then  they  refledt  upon  the  punifhment 
with  which  Pentheus  is  threatened.  "  The  Gods,  fav  they,  never 
"  forget  the  impious;  and  their  puniihment  is  not  tne  lefs  certain 
*^  for  bein^  fometimes  delayed/'  Laftly,  they  call  thofe  truly 
happy  who  lead  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  devotion.  Such  is  the 
^ode  fung  in  the  interlude- 

A    C    T      IV. 

Pentheus  returns;  but  in  an  equipage  unbecoming  a  king,  and 
in  a  ftate  of  mind  very  different  from  what  he  was  before.  J^cchus 
fcoffingly  calls  to  him,  and  tells  him,  that  he  looks  like  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Cadmus.  The  king  of  Thebes  is  cloathed  in  a 
long  robe,  and  a  girdle.  On  his  head  he  has  a  kind  of  Baccha- 
nalian mitre,  with  an  ivy  crown.  Over  his  fhoulders  is  thrown  a 
mantle  of  a  fpotted  fkin ;  and  he  bears  a  Thyrfus  in  his  hand : 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ! 

Finding  his  fenfes  ftrangely  difordered,  he  cries  out,  •'  I  think 
*^  I  behold  tw#  funs,  and  two  Thebes."    This  is  that  beautiful 

paifage 


\ 
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pai&ge  of  Euripides^  wbkh  Virgil  has  traoilated  almoft  word  for 
word. 

Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus  ^mid,  1 4. 

Bi  getninum  Solem  &  duplicesfe  ejiendere  Tbeias  c.  464. 

Pentheus  fancies  that  Bacchus  is  a  bull,  armed  with  horns  i  and 
Bacchus  tells  him,  that  he  fees  very  exactly,  and  that  he  is  now 
worthy  to  be  afTociated  with  the  celebrators  of  the  orgies.  For 
Bacchus,  according  to  the  fable,  had  his  head  adorned  with  the 
horns  of  a  bull,  as  a  fymbol  of  his  flrength,  and  not  for  a  token 
of  a  certain  French  jeft,  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

Pentheus.  Whom  do  Imofl  refemble  ?  Ino,  or  Agave? 

Bacchus.  I  think  I  fee  them  when  I  look  upon  thee.    But  per- 
mit me  to  fet  thefe  locks  in  order ;  it  was  not  thus  I  difpofed  them . 
under  ^e  fillet  that  binds  thy  forehead. 

PfiNTiTEUs.  It  was  in  dancing  a  Bacchanalian  dance,  as  thou  faweft, 
that  1  difordered  this  curl. 

Bacchus.  Well>  I  will  put  it  in  its  place  again,  iince  I  have  the*, 
care  of  regulating  thy  drefs.     Hold  up  thy  head. 

Pb»theu8.  This  care  be  thine  then.  From  henceforwards  I. 
am  entirely  devoted  to  thee. 

Bacchus.  Thy  girdle  is  not  bound  faft  enough  j .  and  the  folds: 
of  thy  robe  do  not  defcend  gracefully  to  thy  feet. 
•   Pbktheus.  Not  on  this  fide;  but  the  other  is  well  enough. 

Bacghus.  Wilt  thou  not  look  upon  me  as  thy  friend^  when, 
happily  undeceived^  thou  (halt  have  been  a  witnefs  to  thc^modelly 
4£  the  Bacchanalians  ?, 

Pentheus.  Mod  certainly.  But  to  imitate  them  exadly^  ought 
I  to  hold  the  Thyrfus  in  my*  right  or  my  left  hand  ? 

Bacchus.  In  thy  right  hand,  raifing  it  at  the  fame  time  from 
thy  right:foot.!   I  congratulate  thee  for  biaving  ib  foon  likened  to^^ 
ibe  fiiggeitiotns  o£*thv  reafon  in  my  favour. 

This  Qomic  fcene  views  plainly,  that  Pentheua  has  now  loft:  his 
reafon  %  and  it  is  furprifing,  that  a  God  (hould  zSt  a  port  in  fo 
harhacQUS  a  comedy^  I  fay  ha^harous ;  becaufe  it  ends  fatally  for 
(his  king,  already  diilionoured  by  the  condition  to  which  Bacchus 
had  reduced  htm.  This  God  is  even  cruel  enough  to  adorn  his  • 
vidim  with  his  own  hands  ;  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  fceptre, 
his  honour,  andhislijfe.    How  was  it  pofiible  for  Pagans  to  endure 

iuch  . 
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fuch  a  rcprefcntation  ?  The  fable  had  obtained  a  general  prevalence** 
Pentheus  was,  in  their  eyes,  criminal,  and  we  muft  raife  our  ima- 
ginations to  thefe  ftrange  notions,  or  confefs  that  the  antients  wanted 
common  fenfe.  One  of  thefe  fuppofitions  is  neceflary,  and  one  alone 
can  be  allowed,  after  the  great  ftrokes  of  genius  which  we  have 
juft  contemplated. 

Pentheus  utters  many  more  extravagancies  ftill.  He  afks  whe- 
ther he  (hall  not  be  able  to  remove  mount  Cytheron  with  the 
Bacchanalians  upon  it  ?  A  queflion  fit  for  the  mouth  of  Pantagruel. 
He  is  told  that  he  may  ;  but  that  he  ought  in  compafHon  to  fpare 
the  rcGdence  of  Pan,  and  the  Nynjphs.  This  confideration  deter- 
mines Pentheus  to  be  contented  with  ufing  artifice  to  furprife  the 
Bacchanalians  while  they  are  afleep,  like  birds  in  their  nefts.  **  Yes, 
^*  fays  Bacchus  malicioufly,  thou  wilt  take  them,  if  thou  be  not  taken 
*•  thyfelf"  Pentheus  is  fo  far  tranfported  with  his  frenzy  as  to 
refolve  upon  going  thus  equipped  through  the  midft  of  the  city, 
to  fhew  that  he  is  capable  of  undertaking  this  glorious  enterprize 
fingly.  He  forgets  that  before  his  madnefs  he  thought  it  (hameful 
to  fubmit  to  be  difguifed  like  a  woman  ;  and  that  he  was  defirous 
of  being  conducted  fecretly  to  mount  Cytheron.  But  what  is  more 
flriking  in  this  ftrange  ceremony,  is,  that  Bacchus  has  the  cruelty 
to  tell  him,  that  he  is  going  to  a  battle,  which  will  gain  him  im- 
mortal glory ;  and  that  he  will  return  fupported  upon  his  mother's 
arm.  •*  I  will  condudt  thee  thither  myfdif,  adds  he,  and  we,  as 
"  well  as  the  God  Bacchus,  will  be  conquerors/* 

The  Chorus  take  leave  of  Pentheus  in  much  the  fame  manner. 
They  implore  the  Furies  to  animate  the  daughters  of  Cadmus  to 
iriaflacre  this  miferable  king,  who  is  become  their  fpy.  The  Cho* 
rus  prophetically  defcribe  the  event,  as  if  they  faw  it  with  their 
own  eyes.  "  Agave,  fay  thefe  women,  will  perceive  her  fon  in 
**  ambufcade.  That  inftant  (he  will  give  the  word  to  deftroy  him, 
"  and  the  Menades  will  focrifice  him  to  their  rage." 

This  is  expreffcd  in  a  very  lively  manner,  as  wcU  as  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chorus,  who  fcem  to  facrifice  Pentheus  in  their 
words,  as  the  Bacchanalians  do  in  fad:. 

*  In  this  they  confidered  only  the  fable ;  This  was  only  a  poetical  religion,  as  we 

dhe  allegorical  part  of  which  they  underibmd  (hall  prove  elfewhere.    The  difficulty  is  to 

much  better  than  we  can  do.    For  it  muft  conned  real  Paganifm  with  the  fables  ad- 

not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fabulous  hiftory,  as  mitted  by  the  antients  concerning  the  fame 

it  is  related  in  the  Metamorphofest  was  the  Gods  whom  they  adored. 
^Smkctj  or  principal  part  of  their  religion. 

The 
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The  interval  between  the  projedion  of  this  fcheme  and  the  exe- 
cution of  it  is  very  fhort.  A  man  comes  to  declare,  that  Pentheus 
is  dead.  The  Chorus  openly  triumph  at  this  nev^^s,  and  extol  the 
power  of  Bacchus.  The  officer,  however,  gives  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  event,  which  I  (hall  abridge.  **  The  ftranger  and 
**  myfelf,  fays  he,  accompanied  Pentheus  to  mount  Cytheron.  The 
**  king  flipped  into  a  little  wood,  that  he  might  not  be  perceived  by 
**  the  Bacchanalians,  who  were  in  a  neighbouring  valley.  There  all 
**  were  employed,  fome  in  adorning  their  Thyrfus  with  frefti 
**  wreathsof  ivy ;  others  in  finging  alternately  Bacchanalian  hymns; 
**  others  in  dancing.  Pentheus,  who  did  not  think  he  was  con- 
•*  veniently  placed  to  view  them  diftiniSly,  endeavoured  to  climb 
**  up  upon  a  tree ;  hut  the  ftranger  fpared  him  part  of  his  trouble. 
"  He  feized  one  of  the  higheft  branches  of  an  oak,  bent  it  down 
*'  to  the  earth  with  the  utmoft  eafe  ;  and  having  placed  the  king 
"  upon  it,  raifed  him  up  gently  to  the  top.  But,  adds  the  officer, 
"  he  faw  not  the  Bacchanalians  fo  well  as  he  was  feen  by  them. 
"  As  for  the  ftranger,  he  difappeared  like  lightning.  That  moment 
**  we  heard  a  cry  imitating  the  voice  of  Bacchus.  My  dear  com^ 
"  panionSy  faid  the  unfeen  fpeaker,  I  have  delivered  up  to  you  the 
"  traitor^  who  feoffs  at  our  orgies.  Revenge  me^  revenge  your/elves. 
"  Suddenly  a  facred  flame  appears  to  break  out  of  the  earth,  and 
**  aicends  to  the  flcies.  The  winds  are  huflied  ;  the  air  is  calm  ; 
'*  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  motionlefs ;  and  a  religious  filence 
"  reigns  throughout  the  woods.  The  Bacchanalians,  who  had 
**  not  heard  diftindtly  the  firft  words,  looked  eagerly  on  every  fide, 
"  and  animated  by  afecond  voice,  thev  knew  the  fignal  of  Bacchus 
"  their  mafter.  We  faw  them  all  fly  fwifter  than  doves,  with 
"  Agave  and  her  fitters  at  their  head.  They  bounded  oer'the 
"  rocks,  and  fwam  through  torrents,  as  if  impelled  by  the  powerful 
**  breath  of  the  God.  In  the  midft  of  their  courfe  they  perceived 
**  Pentheus :  they  flopped  ;  their  fury  was  redoubled.  The  ftones 
*'  flew  thick  about  the  unhappy  king  :  even  the  Thyrfus,  darted  at 
"  him  with  exceffive  force,  fupplied  the  place  of  other  arms;  but 
**  Pentheus  was  defended  by  his  fituation.  At  length. the  Baccha« 
•*  nalians  began  to  tear  up  the  tree  by  the  root :  Agave  urged  them 
'•  to  do  it.  Let  us  feize,  cries  (he,  this  profane  witnefs  of  our 
'*  fecret  myfteries,  and  prevent  his  ever  revealing  tbeto.  All  fet 
**  their  hands  to  the  work.  The  tree,  after  many  ihocks,  was 
*'  thrown  down ;  and  Pentheus  fell  with  it.  Fain  would  he  have 
<«  avoided  the  dreadful  fate  that  feemed  to  await  him :   to  make 

Vol.  III.  D  himfelf 
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<«  himfelf  known  to  his  mother  he  tore  off  the  mkre  that  crowned  his 
<<  forehead.  He  had  recourfe  to  fupplications.  O  mother,  cried 
**  he,  know  your  fon.  Muft  my  error  coft  me  my  life,  and  muft 
*^  I  lofe  it  by  your  hands  ?  Agave's  lips  were  covered  with  foam  ^ 
<<  her  bloodfhot-eyes  rolled  in  a  hideous  manner :  full  of  the  in* 
•*  fpiring  God,  {he  heard,  flle  faw  not  her  fon.  She  is  no  longer  a 
•*  mother :  far  from  feeling  any  tender  emotions,  fhe  flew  fiercely 
<*  upon  Pentheus,  and  faftening  upon  one  arm,  flie  tore  it  off  with 
**  eafe.  Bacchus,  infpired  her  with  unufual  flrength.  Ino  alfa« 
"  mangled  him  on  the  other  fide.  Antinoe  and  the  whole  troop 
"  furrounded  him,  and  with  terrible  cries  threw  themfelves  upon 
«<  him.  As  long  as  he  had  any  remains  of  life  he  groaned  and 
^«  fighed  :  but  his  torments  were  foon  at  an  end.  In  an  inftant  Ho. 
<«  was  torn  in  pieces.  Scarce  was  his  mangled  carcafe  fufiicient  to* 
«  fatisfy  the  rage  of  thefe  furies.  His  torn  limbs  were  (battered 
^<  about  the  plain.  Agave  took  his- head,  and  bears  it  on  her  Thyr^ 
«  fus :  a  horrid  trophy,  which  is  foon  to  overwhelm  her  with 
«  anguifti." 

The  c^Bcer  adds,  that  (he  is  coming  back  to  the  palace,  bearing 
the  head  of  her  fon  ;  and  that  he  will  make  hafte  to  get  out  of  her 
way>  that  he  may  not  behold  fo  horrible  a  fpedacle.  He  concludes 
with  obferving,  that  the  Gods  ought  to  be  feared  and.  honoured,, 
and  then  retires.  As  Tor  the  Chorus  they  rejoice  in  the  vidlory  of. 
Bacchus,  and  the  death  of  Pentheus. 

A  C    T     V. 

Agave  appears  upon  the  ftage  with  the  remains  o£  her  fon,  which^ 
ihe  takes  for  thofe  of  a  lion  whom  (he  has  killed.  She  boafts  of 
this  vi(!lory  to  the  Phrygian  Bacchanalians  j  and  they  have  the  in- 
humanity to  congratulate  her  upon  it.  This  princefs,  who  is  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  enthufiafm,  invites  them  to  the  fcaft,  in 
which  her  prey  is  to  be  ferved  up.  She  is  impatient  to  receive 
the  compliments  of  Pentheus  on  this  exploit>  of  which  (he  will 
make  him  the  compliment,  amidft  the  joy  of  the  feftival.  But  what 
isftill  more  horrible,  (he  is  foon  fatally  undeceived.  For  the  Cho- 
rus intreat  her  to  (hew  her  prey  to  the  citizens  ;  and  Agave  fends 
for  them  to  be  witnefles  of  her  triumph.  She  had  even  before 
this  fent  to  invite  Cadmus  and  Pentheus,  to  view,  as  (he  pafs'd 
along,  the  head  of  the  lion^  which  (he  fuppofes  ihe  has  van- 

qui(hed. 

Cadmus 
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Cadtttus  arrives,  followed  by  his  officers,  who  bear  ibme  of  the 
miferable  remains  of  his  grandfon,  which  he  had  himfelf  taken  up 
upon  mount  Cytheron.  He  went  thither,  as  we  have  fcen,  with 
a  far  different  expedtation  than  of  finding  Pentheus  torn  in  pieces. 
He  had  met  his  two  daughters  Ino  and  Antinoe  ftlU  frantic  ;  and 
now  he  finds  Agave,  their  filler,  in  the  fame  condition.  **  Enjoy, 
**  my  father,  flic  cries,  enjoy  the  glbry  of  having  given  birth  to 
"  daughters  fo  capable  of  fignalifing  thy  name ;  and  who  have 
*^  quitted  the  foftnefs  of  female  occupations,  to  perform  fuch  noble 
**  exploits.  But  it  is  I,  in  particular,  whom  thou  oughteft  to  congra- 
'"  tulate,  when  thou  beholdeft  the  glorious  teftimony  of  my  valour, 
"  which  I  now  lay  at  thy  feet.  Receive  this  head,  fuft>cnd  it  in 
**  the  palace  5  and  proud  of  thy  daughter's  viftory,  make  a  pom- 
**  pious  feaft  for  thy  friends.  For  canft  thou  ever  enjoy  a  fatisfaiftion 
^'  more  pleafing  than  in  beholding  us  after  fa  noble  a  deed  ?" 

Cadmus.  O  grief  unutterable  !  O  Gods!  have  I  then  lived  to 
fee  my  daughters  guilty  of  fo  execrable  a  crime  !  Cruel  Agave, 
to  what  a  facrifice  doft  thou  invoke  the  Gods  ?  To  what  a  feaft 
doft  thou  invite  the  Thebans,  and  thy  father  ?  O  wretched  daugh* 
ters !  O  more  wretched  father !  O  Bacchus,  how  juft,  but  how 
terrible  is  thy  vengeance !  Thou  haft  not  fpared  even  thy  own 
blood. 

Agave.  Age  is  always  fevere.  Melancholy  is  its  portion.  May 
my  fop,  at  leaft,  refembfe  me,  and  tread  in  the  fteps  6f  fo  warlike  a 
mother !  But,  alas,  he  braves  the  Gods.  O  my  father,  warn  him 
feriouily  not  to  confide  fo  much  in  his  dangerous  philofophy.  But 
where  is  he  now  ?  Let  him  be  fent  for  to  fliare  my  glory. 

Cadmus.  Alas,  how  much  art  thou  to  be  pitied,  when  thou 
(halt  know  thy  misfortune!  Why  canft  thou  not  ftill  continue  in  this 
error ! 

Agave.  How  I  what  crime  have  I  committed  ? 

Cadmus.  Look  up  to  the  fkies,  my  daughter. 

Agave.  Well,  I  do. 

Cadmus.  Do  they  appear  the  fame  to  thee  as  formerly? 

Agav£.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  more  ferene  than  ever  I  be- 
held them  before. 

Cadmus.  Ah,  thou  art  not  yet  returned  to  thyreafon.  Agave! 

Agave.  I  do  no  not  comprehend  thy  meaning.  I  only  perceive 
that  my  fenfes  grow  calm  by  degrees. 

Cadmus.  Hear  me  then,  and  anfwer  me. 

Agave.  Reftored  to  myfelf,  I  remember  nothing  of  what  I  have 
juft  faid  to  thee. 

D  2  Cadmus. 
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Cadmus.  To  whom  did  I  give  thee  in  marriage  ? 

Agave,  To  Echion,  that  man  who  derived  his  birth  from  the 
teeth  of  Mars's  ferpent. 

Cadmus.  And  what  pledge  of  thy  nuptials  hadft  thou  ? 

Agave.  Pentheus.     But  to  what  do  all  thefe  queflions  tend  ? 

Cadmus.  Look  upon  thy  dreadful  conqueft. 

Agave.  It  is  the  head  of  an  huge  lion.  My  co^ppanions  can 
witnefs  to  this  truth. 

Cadmus.  Once  more,  I  fay,  caft  thy  eyes  upon  this  fatal  objed. 

Agave,  (knowing  the  head  of  Pentheus.)  O  Heaven! 

Cadmus.  Behold  the  lion  whom  thou  haft  flaughtered. 

Agave.  Ah!  it  is  Pentheus ! 

Cadmus.  Alas !  too  late  thou  know^ft  him. 

Agave.  Who  is  it  that  has  murdered  him?  How  came  he  to 
fall  into  my  hands  ? 

Cadmus.  O  horrid  truth,  muft  it  let  in  its  light  upon  her  foul? 

Agave.  O  pardon  me  my  father.  I  groan,  I  tremble.  Horror 
feizes  me :  yet  explain  thyfclf  I  coniure  thee. 

Cadmus.  By  thee  and  by  thy  fifters  he  was  murdered. 

Agave.  O  Gods !  Where  ?  in  this  palace  ?  or  clfewhere  ?  O 
tell  me. 

Cadmus.  In  the  fame  fatal  place  where  Adeon  was  torn  in 
pieces. 

Agave.  Alas !  what  drew  my  unhappy  fon  to  mount  Cytheron  ? 

Cadmus.  He  went  in  defiance  of  Bacchus.,  and  to  feoff  at  your 
ceremonies. 

Agave.  By  what  means  were  we  ourfelves  tranfported  thither? 

Cadmus.  By  a  Bacchanalian  frenzy^  which  feized  the  whole 
city,  as  well  as  thee. 

Agavb.  Ah  Bacchus  f  is  it  thou  then  that  haft  undone  me  ? 

Cadmus.  Thou  haft  offended  him. 

Agave  asks  where  the  body  of  her  fon  is.  Cadmus  tells  her, 
that  with  great  difficulty  he  nas  been, able  to  colledl  together  his 
mangled  limbs.  He  condemns  Pentheus  for  his  impiety :  he  pities 
and  laments  him :  he  forefees  the  fatal  confequences  that  will  attend 
his  death.  Himfelf  condemned  to  banlftiment,  and  both  he  and  his^ 
daughters  expofed  to  fuffer  the  moft  cruel  diftreffes,  he  deplores 
this  miferable  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  the  lofs  of  his  throne.  Even 
the  Chorus  afford  fome  tears  to  his  misfortunes.  At  length  the. 
God  Bacchus  himfelf  appears.  He  declares  to  Cadmus  his  future 
deftiny }  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  will  be  baniihed  from  the  Illyrian 

raccs> 
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races  *,  that  he  will  make  new  conq^uefts,  ^d  be  transformed  inta< 
a  ferpent :  in  a  word,  all  that  Ovid  has  fo  elegantly  defcribed  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  metamorphofes,  verfe  562. 

The  father  and  daughter,  at  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  miferies, 
abandon  thenifelyes  to  tears  and  complaints  ;  and  being  obliged  to 
feparate,  the  former  to  leave  Greece  entirely,  the  latter  to  depart 
from  Thebes,  with  her  iifters,  they  take  a  tender  and  melancholy 
leave  of  each  other.  Agave,  uncertain  what  place  fhe  (hall  choofe 
for  her  afylum,  refolves,  at  leaft,  to  go  fo  far,  that  fhe  may  lofc 
fight  of  Cytheron,  that  impure  mountain,  which  fhe  has  watered 
with  the  blood  of  her  unhjippy  fon. 

The  CYCLOPS,  a falyrical drama. 

This  fhould  have  a  place  here,  according  to  the  order  in  which, 
the  plays  of  Euripides  ftand  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works ;  but  the 
reader  will  find  it  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  where  I  think  it  more 
properly  placed. 

*  Ulyria,  a  country  of  great  extent  in  £a-     on  the  South  by  the  Adriatic  Tea,  and  on  the. 
rope,  antiently  bounded  on  the  North  by    Eaft  by  the  Upper  M»(ia»  and  Macedonia.. 
iStke  two  Pannonias»  on  the  Weft  by  Iftria^ 
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H  E  R  A  C  L  I  D  ^: 

A 
TRAGEDY    of    EURIPIDES- 


THIS  piece,  with  regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  incidents,  re- 
fetnbles  the  Suppliants,  and  the  Hercules  mad^  although  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  hiflory  upon  which  they  are 
founded  :  for  here  it  relates  to  the  children  of  Hercules.  But  the 
fubjeft  in  each  is  the  diftrefs  of  Ibme  unhappy  perfbns,  who  are 
flying  from  the  perfecutions  of  their  eneimes*  Eurifthsus^  not  fa- 
tisfiedy  though  Hercules  is  dead,  refolves  to  extirpate  his  whde  race« 
He  purfues  the  children  of  that  hero  from  country  to  country,  even 
into  the  heart  of  Greece,  which  is  Athens.  There  they  take  re- 
fuge at  an  altar  ♦.  The  Athenians  engage  in  their  defence  \  and 
Eurifthaeus  falls  a  vidtim  to  that  vengeance  which  he  had  refolved 
to  execute  upon  them. 

The  adlors  in  this  tragedy  are  Tolas  ;  <i>preus,  a  meflcnger  from 
Eurifthsus  4  Demophoon,  king  of  Athens  \  Acamas,  his  brother, 
iilent  perfonage ;  Macaria,  the  daughter  of  Hercules ;  Alcmena, 
the  mother  of  Hercules;  a  flave;  an  officer;  Eurifthsus,  king  of 
Argos ;  and  the  Chorus. 

A    C    T     I. 

Tolas,  the  kinfman  of  Hercules,  and  his  conftant  attendant,  appears 
in  the  midft  of  a  number  of  children,  who  furround  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  This  fpcftacle  makes  known  the  firft  part  of  the  fubjeft. 
Tolas  explains  the  reft  in  the  manner  of  a  foliloquy.     "  How  de- 

*  It  was  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  They  have  Hercules  and  his  whole  race,  becaule  Her- 
recourfe  to  this  God  to  defend  them  againft  cules  was  the  fruit  of  Jupiter's  amours  wkk 
Juno,  who  had  animated  Eurifthaeus  againft    Alcmena. 

«  teftable 
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^  teftable  is  that  man,  fays  he,  wbofe  a^ons  are  all  inAtienced  by 
^  fclf-intercfl  alone  !  Nature  and  juftice  require  that  he  ftiould  fa* 
**  criflce  himfelf  fix  the  good  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  thisfacred 
**  law  which  made  me  quit  Argos,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life> 
**  to  (hare  the  labours  of  Hercules.  It  is  this  which  has  induced 
"  me  to  watch  over  the  fefety  of  his  children,  without  reflefting 
**  that  I  myfelf  have  occaiion  for  a  deliverer.  Alas !  fcarce  was 
^^  Hercules  received  among  the  Gods,  when  Eurifthasus  rcfolvcd 
^  our  ruin.  We  thought  ourfelves  happy  to  purchafe  our  lives  by 
"  banifhment :  we  fled  j  but  the  inhuman  tyrant  pcrfecutes  us  ftill. 
**  He  fpreads  terror  among  all  the  cities  to  which  we  have  recourfe, 
^  and  banilhes  compaffioft  and  hofpitaUty.  Infolent  in  his  power, 
^  with  which  he  menaces  them,  he  forces  them  to  efpowfe  his- 
«  quarrel,  and  to  interdict  us  their  facred  afylums.  Their  interefted' 
^  policy  makes  them  prefer  his  frienddiip  to  juilice ;  and 
^  Hercules  is  nothing,  fince  he  is  no  longer  in  the  world.  I  have 
<^  no  army  to  defend  the  caufe  of  thefe  orphans ;  but  moved  with^ 
^  their  mifery,  I  have  become  the  companion  of  their  flight,  and 
^  ihall,  at  leafl,  have  the  confolation  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  in^ 
^  gratitude.  Here  we  are  at  Marathon.  Refuged  at  this  altar,  our. 
M  only  hope  is  in  the  fon  of  Thefeus.  United  as  he  is  to  Hercules 
*^  by  Uood,  he,  doubtlefs,  will  in  the  children  refped  the  memory 
<«  of  their  father,  and  be  /bftened  at  the  %ht  of  thefe  melancholy 
♦*  objecas.''  Accordingly,  befides  thofe  which  lolas  points  to  with* 
autthe  temple,  he  gives  the  audience  to  underftand,  that  Alcmena 
keeps  the  children  of  Hercules  concealed  within  the  temple  itfelf ; 
and  that  Hyllus,  the  eldeft  of  them,  accompanied  by  fome  of  his 
brothers,  is  gone  in  queft  of  fome  other  refource,  in  cafe  the  Athe* 
nians  (hould  refufe  them  an  afylum  in  this  city. 

Tolas,  perceiving  Copreus,  a  meflenger  from  Eurifthmis,  coming 
diredly  towards  him,  interrupts  hie  complaints.  <<  Come  hither 
^  infl:antly,  my  dear  children,  fays  he,  ftand  clofe  befide  me ;  take 
"  hold  of  my  garments,  for  you  fee  your  perfecutor  comes.*' 
Harrafled  with  fuch  inceflant  wanderings,  without  being  allowed 
the  (hortefl:  interval  of  reft,  lolas  utters  imprecations  againft  Copreus, 
and  him  by  whom  he  is  fent.  The  deputy  inhumanly  infults  the 
fugitives.  ^'  Can  you  imagine,  fays  he,  that  there  is  a  people  upon 
^*  earth  fo  infatuated  as  to  incur  the  rage  of  the  king  of  Argos,  by 
^*  fupporung  fuch  miferable  wretches?  Leave  this  altar,  and  come 
«  to  receive  the  punifhment  that  awaits  you."  The  punifliment  they 
were  doomed  to  was  to  be  ftoned  to  death.  lolas  pleads  the  fanduary 
5  of 
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of  the  altar,  which  he  embraces,  arid  the  freedom  of  Attica,  which 
is  wholly  independent  of  Argos.  Copreus  threatens  to  force  them 
from  the  altar;  and  juft  as  he  is  preparing  to  make  good  his  words, 
lolas  with  loud  cries  implores  the  afliftance  of  Jupiter  and  the 
inhabitants. 

Immediately  fome  old  men  of  Attica  appear ;  they  are  thofe 
who  compofe  the  Chorus.  This  fcene  informs  them  of  the  quality 
of  the  fuppliants,  and  of  the  violence  that  was  offered  them.  The 
Chprus  hinder  Copreus  from  proceeding  any  further  till  the  king 
arrives;  who  appears  foon  after  with  his  brother  Alcamas.  Demo- 
phpon  aiks  the  Chorus  the  occafion  of  thofe  cries  which  he  had 
heard ;  and  who  thofe  children  are  that  furround  the  altar  ? 

Being  fully  informed,  he  next  hears  what  Copreus  has  to  fay, 
who  with  great  haughtinefs  declares  to  him  the  will  of  Euriflheus. 
He  tells  Domophoon,  that  he  certainly  will  not  do  what  none  of 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  durft  attempt;  but  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  acquire  the  friendfliip  than  incur  the  refentment  of  the 
king  of  Argos.  This  fpeech  is  not  fo  much  a  requeft  as  a  threat, 
and  a  declaration  of  war:  but  Demophoon,  without  fuffering  him- 
felf  to  be  won  by  the  offers,  or  terrified  with  the  menaces  of  the 
ambaflador,  anfwers^  like  a  juft  and  wife  prince,  that  he  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  of  this  affair  without  hearing  what  both  parties 
nave  to  urge  in  their  defence. 

'♦  Happy  country,  fays  lolas;  where  we  arc,  at  leaft,  allowed, 
"  what  in  every  otncr  we  have  been  denied,  the  liberty  of  plead- 
*'  ing  for  ourfelves  !  But  what  do  I  fay  ?  We  have  now  nothing 
•*  to  do  with  the  king  of  Argos.  We  are  no  longer  Argives.  The 
"  decree  which  banifhed  us  from  our  country  reftored  us  to 
'*  freedom.  With  refped  to  Euriftheus,  we  are  flrangers :  what 
'*  would  he  have  more  ?  Muft  an  Argive,  who  is  banifhed  from 
**  his  country,  be  banifhed  like  wife  from  all  Greece  ?  Yet  furely 
*'  Athens  muft  be  excepted.  Athens  will  gratit  us  an  afylum; 
"  and  the  fear  of  offending  Euriftheus  will  not  prevent  her  from 
"  fhewing  compafSon  to  the  children  of  Hercules.  No,  Athens 
'.^  is  not  a  city  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  king  of  Argos,  She 
**  is  a  free  ftate ;  but  fhe  would  ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  fhe  fhould  com- 
*'  ply  with  the  will  of  Euriftheus.  I  know  the  Athenian  people ; 
•*  they  will  prefer  death  to  infamy." 

Here  he  interrupts  himfelf  by  a  very  natural  reflcAion,  that 
fuch  eulogiums  have  the  appearance  of  flattery.  He  there- 
fore contents  himfelf  with  ol)ferving  to  the  two   kings,    that 

the 
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fhc  chfldren  of  Hercules  being  deicended  from  Pclops,  arc,  by 
confeqaence,  their  relations ;  and  be  adds,  that  gratitude  ought 
to  influence  them  more  even  than  the  ties  of  nature,  fince  Her- 
cules had  delivered  Thefeus  their  father  from  hell*  **  For  this 
*'  obligation,  continues  lolas,  all  the  return  thefe  children  cypedl 
'*  from  thee  is,  that  thou  wilt  not  deliver  them  up  to  their  enemy, 
'•  bjr  iuifering  them  to  be  forced  away  from  this  altar.  What 
"^diflionour  would  it  refleft  upon  thee  and  Athens  ?  Caft  thy 
'*  CTCS  upon  them.  They  arc  fuppliantsi  they  are  exiles ;  they  are 
^  tny  relations,  who  implore  thy  protection:  they  are  thc^chil- 
♦•  dren  of  Hercules  who  kneel  before  thee.  It  is  for  them  that  I 
^  embrace  thy  knees :  O  do  thou  condefcend  to  hold  the  place 
*<  of  a  kinfinan  to  them,  of  a  friend,  a  father,  or,  if  thou  wilt, 
**  a  mailer:  only  preferve  them  from  the  death  to  which  they^ 
**  are  doomed." 

The  Chorus  are  moved  by  this  ipeech;  andDcmophoon  aniwers 
with  great  dignity,  *•  I  am  oh  many  accounts  engaged  to  proteft 
"  ilich  guefts,  the  reverence  I  owe  to  Jupiter,  a  motive  fupe- 
••  rior  to  all  others,  the  relation  in  which  I  ftand  to  them,  the 
**  gratitude  I  owe  their  farfier,'^and  laftly,  I  ani  obliged  in  honour 
'*  to  protcd):  them.''  Accordingly,  he  tells  the  ambaflador,  that 
he  may  deliver  this  anfwer  to  his  mafter:  If  Eurifthssus  has  any 
jufl  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  fugitive  princes,  he  will  do  him 
jufHce;  but  till  he  has  made  that  clear,  he  is  determined  not  to 
fuffer  Copreus  to  take  them  by  force  out  of  a  free  country.  The* 
ambaiTador  contefts  this  point  with  the  king,  and  infolcntly  atr 
tempts  to  drag  the  fugitive  princes  along  with  him.  Demopnoon, 
on  his  fide,  threatens  to.  repel  him  by  force.  The  Chorus  blame 
both  for  thefe  fallies  of  rage;  and  Copreus  growing  calmer,  retires, 
after  denouncing  war  againft  the  Athenians.  ^^Our  troops,  fays  he, 
**  are  ready,  and  foon  ihalt  thou  feeEurifth«is  at  the  head  of  the 
**  Argives,"  The  Chorus  infinuatc,  that  the  Athenians  are  go- 
ing to  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  children  of  Her- 
cules :  and  ttic  remainder  of  the  a6k  is  taken  up  with  grateful 
thanks  from  lolas,  and  tender  proteftations  from  Demophoooi. 
lolas  calls  the  young  princes,  and  bids  them  emb^race  their  deli- 
verer. "  Remember,  £ays  he,  to  thefe  children,  if  ever  you 
**  return  into  your  native  country,  if  ever  you  attain  the  glory,  and 
**  the  great  poffefiions  of  your  father,  then  remember  that  the 
**  Athenians  were  your  faithful  friends.;  and,  in  return  for  the 
**  fignal  benefits  you  have  received,  let  it  be  your  care  to  avoid 

Vol.  IIL  E  ever 
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'*  ever  engaging  in  a  war  with  a  city  which  you  are  bound  to  love. 
"  It  is  but  juft  that  you  (hould  honour  the  Athenians,  who  have 
**  not  fcrupled  to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  whole  force  of  My- 
**  cene,  to  protedt  your  helplefs  infancy;  while  in  you  they  beheld 
*•  nothing  but  the  image  of  weaknefs,  poverty,  and  exile.  As 
**  for  me,  great  prince,  mv  gratitude  fhall  not  end  with  my  life^ 
**  but  when  I  defcend  to  tne  fhades,  I  will  tell  Thefeus  how  ge- 
"  neroufly  thou  didft  protedl  the  children  of  Hercules." 

Demophoon,  to  fhew  that  he  will  deferve  thefe  praifes,  deter- 
mines to  affemble  his  troops,  to  fend  out  ipies,  and  to  offer  a  fa- 
crifice,  and  confult  ihe  Gods.  Mean  time  he  invites  his  new  guefts 
into  his  palace ;  but  lolas  refufes  to  quit  the  altar,  till  he  knows  the 
event  of  the  battle,  by  which  he  intends  to  regulate  his  conduft. 
The  interlude,  fung  by  the  Chorus,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
preffion  of  fentiments  very  natural  to  the  Athenian  people,  upon 
the  fubjcdt  of  Eurifthaeus's  injuftice,  the  violence  committed  by  his 
ambaffador,  and  the  revenge  they  hope  for  from  the  fuccefs  of  the 
battle. 

A    C    T     11. 

lolas  is  fluftuating  between  hope  and  fear,  when  he  fees  Demo- 
phoon return,  with  an  expreffion  of  grief  and  perplexity  painted 
on  his  countenance.  As  the  unfortunate  are  ready  to  interpret 
every  thing  to  their  own  difadvantage,  he  thinks  himfelf  undone ; 
and  afks  the  king  feveral  queftions  with  an  eagernefs  and  anxiety 
that  fhew  the  cxcefs  of  his  apprehenfions.  "  What,  fays  he,  does 
**  this  fadnefs,  which  I  perceive  in  thy  looks,  prefagc  ?  Art  thou 
•*  come  to  bring  me  news  of  the  enemy's  army  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it 
"  not  arrived  ?  What  haft  thou  to  teU  me  ?  Alas  !  what  the  am- 
"  baffador  faid  was  but  too  true.  iThe  Gods  declare  in  favour  of 
**  his  mafter:  too  well  I  know  it  by  fatal  experience;  hisinfolent 
«*  threats  againft  Athens  fliew  it  plainly.  But  (adds  he,  fearing 
•*  left  he  fhould  alarm  the  king)  Jupiter  can  confound  the  pride 
"  of  mortals."  Thefe  are  ftrokes  of  antiquity :  this  is  nature  in  her 
original  fimplicity. 

Demophoon's  anfwer  is  in  the  fame  fpirit;  for  he  does  not  at  firft 
endeavour  to  calm  the  fears  of  lolas ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
confirms  them.  **  The  enemy's  troops  are  come,  fays  he:  I 
'*  have  feen  them  myfelf  j  for  it  is  not  by  the  eyes  of  another 
"  that  a  warlike  prince  fhould  fee  an  enemy.  However,  the  Ar- 
"  gives  have  not  yet  fpread  themfelves  over  the  plain.     They 

"  have 
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**  have  encamped  upon  a  little  hill,  with  an  intention  to  watch 
•^*  our  motions.  It  is  their  part  to  confider  how  and  in  what  place 
"*'  they  will  attack  us.  I  have  given  the  neceflary  orders  upon 
^*  this  occafion.  The  whole  city  is  in  arms,  the  vidtims  are  pre- 
•*  pared,  and  ourpriefts  are  employed  in  making  expiations  round 
**  our  walls:  expiations  favourable  to  us,  and  fatal  to  the  enemy. 
••  I  have  aflembled  the  priefts,  and  caufed  our  oracles  to  be  con- 
'*  fiilted/  Opinions  are  divided  upon  many  articles;  but  all 
'•  agree  in  one  point,  which  is,  that  I  muft  facriiice  to  Ceres 
"  a  virgin  born  of  an  illuftrious  father.  Thou  feeft  with  what 
*^  ardor  I  have  engaged  in  your  interefts  ;  but  I  am  a  father  and 
*^  a  king.  I  can  neither  facrifice  my  own  daughter,  nor  force  any 
"  one  of  my  fubjedts  to  facrifice  his.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
^  thee  the  murmurs  which  this  declaration  has  excited  among  the 
**  people.  The  city  is  divided-  There  are  citizens  who  acknow- 
**  ledge,  that  we  are  in  juftice  obliged  to  defend  fuppliants:  there  are 
"  others  who  begin  to  accufe  me  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 
**  Things  are  brought  to  fuch  a  point,  that  if  this  facrifice  muft 
*'  be  made  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  a  civil  war  is  the  certain 
**  confequence.  It  is  thy  part  to  confider  upon  fome  way  to  fe- 
**  cure  thy  own  fafety,  and  my  honour.  It  is  fit  thou  fhould'ft 
•«  be  fuccoured ;  but  not  by  expofing  me  to  the  hatred  of  my 
«  people :  for  I  am  not  fuch  a  tyrant  as  thofe  who  rule  over  bar- 
♦*  barians.  My  power  is  regulated  not  by  my  own  will,  but 
"  juftice." 

<<  Ah  !  my  dear  princes,  fays  lolas,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
**  children  of  Hercules,  our  fate  is  like  that  of  a  veflfel  which  has 
"  efcaped  the  fury  of  a  tempeft  at  fea,  to  be  wrecked  within  the 
**  port.  Why,  alas !  have  we  liftened  to  the  feducer,  hope  ?  But 
"  it  is  liot  Demophoon  we  ought  to  reproach :  can  he  be  blamed 
«'  for  fparing  the  blood  of  his  people  ?  He  is  no  lefs  our  bene- 
"  fadtor  than  before ;  and  I  wUl  never  be  ungrateful.  But  aban- 
*'  doned  by  all,  how  fliall  Irefolve?  What  Gods  have  we  not 
**  implored  ?  What  afllftance  have  we  not  vainly  fought  ?  Alas ! 
*'  our  fate  is  inevitable,  my  children ;  we  muft  refolve  to  deliver 
"  ourfelves  up  to  the  rage  of  our  enemies.  To  me  death  has  no- 
"  thing  in  it  terrible,  if  it  be  not,  that  my  death  will  afford  a 
"  malignant  triumph  to  my  adverfaries.  But,  ah!  what  moft 
'*  affeds  me  is  your  fate,  my  children,  and  that  of  Alcmena ; 
"  too  miferable,  alas!  in  having  furvived  her  fon.  Howfruitlefs 
**  have  been  all  my  cares  to  prefcrve  you  ?     Ah  !  it  would  have 

E  2  ''  been 
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'<  been  better  to  have  died  at  once  by  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
''  But,  great  prince,  it  is  (till  in  thy  power  to  fave  thefe  illuflrious 
"  children :  deliver  me  up  to  the  Argives  for  them.  Thus  wilt 
**  thou  preferve  them,  and  hinder  thy  dominions  from  being 
"  engaged  in  a  war.  As  for  me  I  value  not  life;  and  Euriilhseus, 
*'  defires  nothing  fo  ardently  as  to  have  the  faithful  companion  of 
^'  -  Hercules  in  his  power." 

1  fhall  pafs  over  the  obfervations  made  by  the  Chorus  in  thefe 
intervals,  becaufe  they  are  better  in  the  exhibition  than  in  the 
reading.  Dcmophoon,  who  faw  plainly  that  the  hope  of  faving 
the  unhappy  family  of  Hercules  had  fuggefted  ti»  lolas  this  expe-* 
dient,  fo  little  fit  to  be  complied  with,  tells  him,  that,  indeed,  hi$ 
offer  is  noble,  and  worthy  of  his  great  heart;  but  that  Euriilhasus 
is  not  fo' impolitic  as  to  be  content  with  fhedding  the  blood  of 
Alcide's  friend :  that  the  king  of  Argos  is  apprehenfive  of  what 
the  children  of  Hercules,  when  they  have  attained  to  maturity^ 
may  undertake  in  revenge  of  their  father;  and  that  it  is  to  prevent 
this  danger  he  feeks  their  lives.  He  concludes  with  faying,  that 
lolas  muft  think  of  fome  expedient  to  remove  their  perplexity ; 
and  that  as  for  him  he  knows  not  what  to  propofe.  It  would,  in* 
deed,  have  been  very  indecent  to  have  propofed  the  death  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Hercules :  befides,  lolas  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  Oracles  concerned  them  only. 

lolas,  being  left  alone,  abandons  himfelf  to  grief:  his  com* 
plaints  bring  Macaria,  one  of  Alcide's  daughters,  out  of  the 
temple.  She  enters  with  that  modefl  referve  which  we  have  fo 
often  had  occafion  to  mention  as  the  charaftereftic  of  the  Gre- 
cian women.  She  begins  with  apologifing  for  her  freedom 
in  appearing  publicly.  It  was  the  cries  of  lolas,  fhe  fays,  and  her 
anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  her  brothers,  that  induced  her  to 
ihew  nerfelf.  lolas  tells  her  in  few  words  the  fituation  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  diftrefs  occafioned  by  the  Gods  demanding  a  noble 
vidtim. 

Macaria  immediately  aiks  whether  their  fafety  depended  upon 
this  alone  ? 

loiAs.  It  does :  for  in  every  thing  elfe  the  Gods  are  favourable 
to  us. 

Macaria  ♦.  Well,  no  longer  fear  the  Argive  army  then.  Be- 
hold the  viiSim  :   I  am  fhe.     I  will  voluntarily  deliver  myfelf  to 

4eath^ 

♦  Macaria  here  oiFers  her/elf  to  die.    Eu-     reft,  from  the  antient  traditions,  of  which 
npidc«  has  taken  this  epifode,  as  well  as  the    Paufanias  (in  Atticis)  fpeaks  thus :  ''  There 
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deaths  and  fpare  thee  the  grief  and  perplexity  of  determining  thy 
choice.  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  that  the  daughter  of  Her- 
cules (hould  die  for  her  family.  What  would  be  faid  of  us  fliould 
we,  ungrateful  fugitives,  be  afraid  of  death,  while  a  whole  people 
expofe  themfelves  to  danger  only  for  our  prefervation  ?  What 
infamy  to  our  name  fhould  the  children  of  Hercules>  whofe  mi- 
fcries  force  them  to  take  refuge  at  Athens,  be  bafe  enough  to  fear 
death!  How  unjuft,  fhould  Athens  be  vanquiflied  after  having 
fumiflied  the  victim,  while  we  efcape  the  hands  of  our  enemies ! 
I  would  not  have  my  femily,-  if  compelled  again  to  fly,  be  defti- 
tute  of  another  afylum.  How  diflbonourable  to  me  to  hear  thefe 
words :  **  Why  doft  thou  come  hither  with  thy  fuppliant  branches  ? 
**  Begone ;  we  Will  not  involve  ourfelves  in  thy  misfortunes  and 
**  thy  cowardice.  Compaffion  is  not  due  to  thee,  who  meanly 
"  fears  to  die."  Were  I  to  preferve  my  life  at  the  expence  of 
my  brother's  fafety,  could  I  hope  for  happinefs?  I  (hould  have  the 
lot  of  all  who  ^&,  in  this  manner.  Coidd  I  expe£):  an  honourable 
marriage  ?  What  prince  would  chufe  to  unite  his  deftiny  with 
mine  ?  thou  fay*ft,  I  merit  a  better  fate.  Were  I  any  other  than 
the  daughter  of  Hercules,  I  might,  perhaps,  aft  differently ;  but 
I  know  too  well  what  that  glorious  title  obliges  me  to.  Lead 
me  to  the  altar  :  crown  me  as  a  victim ;  and  be  conquerors;  This 
is  my  wifh,  my  glory;  and  I  declare,  that  I  die  voluntarily  to  fave 
my  brothers.     Could  I  have  fomied  a  defign  more  honourable ! 

loLAS.  O  worthy  daughter  of  Hercules !  His  divine  fpirit  ani- 
mates thy  breafl,  as  his  blood  flows  in  thy  veins.  I  can  neither 
blame  nor  confent  to  thy  refolution ;  but  I  have  thought  of  an 
expedient  more  juft.  Call  hither  thy  fifters,  and  let  the  viftim 
be  chofen  by  lot. 

Macaria.  Why  doft  thou  propofe  the  lot  ?  If  chance  is  to 
determine  which  of  us  is  to  die,  death  will  no  longer  be  volun- 

'*  is  ftill  at  Marathon  a  fbuntaia  called  Ma-  **  manded  them ;   and  Thefeus  refufed  to 

•*  caiia,  concerning  which  this  ftory  is  re-  *«  deliver   them.    Hereupon  the  Pelepon- 

''  lated.    Hercules  flying  from  Tirynthe,  to  **  nefians  made  war  upon  the  Atheniaps  : 

"  avoid  the  fury  ofEurifthaus,  tookVefuge  **  and  the  Oracle  having  declared,  that  the 

"  in  Trachine,  whofe  king,  Ceyx,  was  his  **  Athenians  could  not  have  the  viftory  un- 

**  friend.     After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eu-  **  lefs  one  of  the  children  of  Hercules  be- 

*•  rifthasus  endeavoured  to  get  the  chUdren  **  came  a  voluntary  vidim,  Macaria,  the 

**  of  this  hero  into  his  power.     Ceyx,  not  **  daughter  of  Alcides  and  Deianira,  devo- 

<*  thinking  himfelf  able  to  defend  them,  "  ted  herfclf  for  theieft.     By  her  death  ihe 

"  fent  them  to  Thefeus.     The  fuppliants  **  procured  vi^ory  to  the  Athenians,  and 

<(  were  received  at  Athens.   Suriitiueus  de-  **  gave  her  name  to  the  fountain. 

tary^ 
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tarily,  and  the  viftim  is  robbed  of  her  reward,  I  offer  myfcif  to 
be  facrificed ;  accept  me,  if  thou  think'ft  proper :  if  thou  wilt 
allow  death  to  be  my  choice,  I  am  ready  to  fufFer  it ;  but  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  award  of  chance. 

loLAS.  OGods!  how  noble  are  thefe  fentiments!  Too  gene- 
rous princefs,  I  fee  plainly  thou  wilt  preferve  thy  brothers  by  the 
facriiice  of  thy  own  life  :  but  I  dare  not  confirm,  nor  attempt  to 
alter  this  reiblution, 

Macaria.  This  filence  in  thee  is  prudent,  and  I  underfland 
it  as  a  confent.  Be  not  apprehenfive  that  my  death  will  be  charged 
upon  thee.  Freely,  and  even  with  joy,  I  fly  to  the  altar.  All  I 
defire  is,  that  thou  wilt  follow  me  thither,  that  I  may  die  in  thy 
anus.  It  belongs  to  thee  to  adorn  me  for  the  funeral  pomp,  fincc 
I  offer  myfelf  for  a  vidlim,  that  I  may  not  difhonour  the  hero  to 
whom  I  owe  my  birth. 

loLAs.  No,  daughter,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  behold  thy  death. 

Macaria.  Order  it  fo  then  that  fbme  women  may  be  prefent, 
and  receive  my  lafl  breath. 

loLAs.  Go  then,  unfortunate  princefs;  thy  deiires  (hall  be  fa- 
tisfied.  I  fhouldbe  the  moft  unworthy  of  mortals  did  I  not  engage 
myfelf  to  fee  that  thy  funeral  pomp  is  fuitablc  to  the  greatnefs  of 
thy  courage.  O  Macaria !  O  mofl  unhappy  princefs,  was  ever 
fate  like  thine  ?  At  leaft  acquaint  me  with  thy  laft  commands. 

Macaria.  Receive  then,,  fage  old  man,  my  lafl  farewel.  Let 
it  be  thy  care  to  make  my  brothers  equal  thee  in  wifdom  and  in 
virtue ;  and  then  they  cannot  be  unhappy.  Live,  and  provide  for 
their  fafety,  by  fecuring  thy  own.  They  are  thy  children.  Thou 
hafl  been  a  father  to  them  j  and  it  is  for  them  I  die.  And  you, 
my  dear  brothers,  may  you  be  happier  than  your  filler ;  may  my 
death  procure  you  a  felicity  equal  to  my  wifhes.  Honour  lolas, 
Alcmena,  and  the  Athenians.  If  poffible,  let  your  gratitude  equal 
tlie  benefits  you  have  received  from  them  :  and  if  the  Gods,  in 
compaflion  to  your  fufferings,  fhould  one  day  eflablifh  you  hap* 
pily  in  your  native  country,  then  remember  what  funeral  honours 
your  fifter  merits  to  receive  from  you,  who  facrificed  herfelf  to 
procure  your  fafety.  The  monuments  with  which  you  honour 
my  fhade,  fhall,  to  me,  be  inflead  of  a  hufband  and  children,  if 
the  dead  are  capable  of  tafling  any  fatisfaftion.  For,  alas !  fince 
deflined  to  die,  if  we  fhould  be  flill  miferable  after  death,  how 
wretched  is  the  condition  of  mortals,  when  the  grave  is  confidered 
as  the  only  afylum  for  the  unhappy ! 

loLAS. 
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lot  AS.  Doubt  not,  noble  virgin,  but  thy  fame  will  live  for  ever. 
It  fhall  be  our  care  to  immortalifc  it.  Adieu,  I  will  fpeak  to  thee 
no  more  :  I  muft  not  by  a  longer  difcourfe  profane  a  vidim  con- 
fecrated  toProferpine  *. 

[Here  Macaria  goes  off  the  Jiage^  and  lolas  continues  to /peak.} 

O,  my  dear  children,  I  faint ;  what  violence  have  I  done  my- 
felf  to  part  with  her?  Support  me:  cover  my  eyes  with  my 
robe,  and  leave  me  to  indulge  my  forrow.  Cruel  neceffity!  I 
have  delivered  up  your  fifter  to  death,  but  it  is  to  preferve  you. 

The  Chorus  enter  into  a  converfation  upon  what  had  fo  lately 
paffed  before  them:  a  fufficient  matter  for  refledion,  efpecially  to 
the  Greeks,  who  attribute  all  human  events  to  deftiny.  They 
endeavour  to  comfort  lolas,  by  the  confideration  of  the  glory  Ma- 
caria will  acquire  by  an  adion  fo  heroic* 

ACT     in. 

A  flave  enters,  and  aiks  for  lolas  and  Alcmena.  He  does  not 
perceive  that  the  former  lies  proftrate  upon  the  ground,  and  knows 
not  that  the  latter  is  in  the  temple,  lolas,  attentive  to  the  leaft 
motion,  as  ftill  cxpe<5Ung  to  hear  of  new  misfortunes,  raifes  him- 
felf  up,  and  anfwers  the  flave,  who  exprefTes  his  afloni/hment  at 
feeing  this  venerable  old  man  plunged  in  fuch  an  excefs  of  forrow. 
In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  find  out  the  caufe.  lolas  will  not 
own  that  it  is  the  facrifice  of  Macaria.  He  even  affedts  to  conceal 
his  anguiih,  afcribes  it  to  general  caufes,  and  eludes  the  queftions 
put  to  him  by  the  meffenger.  This  probably  is  contrived  to  con- 
ceal the  death  of  the  princefs,  and  to  juftify  her  not  being  men- 
tioned in  this  and  the  two  following  ads;  for  there  is  not  a  word 
more  faid  concerning  her.  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  filence  is  very  furprifing :  no  reafon  can  poflibly  be  affigned 
for  it.  Alcmena,  *  indeed,  is  fuppofed  to  be  now  ignorant  of  this 
event;  but  can  fhe  be  ignorant  of  it  till  the  end  of  the  play?  The 
difficulty  is  very  great ;  but  whether  it  be  a  fault  or  not,  the  flave 
knows  as  little  as  Alcmena  of  the  occafion  of  lolas's  grief. 

•  Thefe  laft  words  are  very  remarkable,  caufe  fhe  was  confecrated  to  Pluto.  Achillea 

They  fufficicntly  prove  what  I  have  faid  con-  afts  tlic  fame  part  as  lolas  here.     He  is 

concerning  Achilles   (in  the  Iphigenia  in  grieved;  but  he  muft  obey,  andrefpedl  a 

Aulis)  as  he  fuffer^  his  miftrefs  to  die,  be-  voluntary  confecration,. 

4  Thia 
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This  meffengcr  makes  hitnielf  known  for  a  domeftic  of  Hyllus, 
the  eldcft  fon  of  Hercules ;  and  he  is  come,^  he  fays,  to  bring  them 
happy  news.  This  induces  lolas  to  fend  and  intreat  Akmena  to 
come  out  of  the  temple,  that  he  may  remove  her  fears  concerning 
Hyllus.  She  comes  out,  but  full  of  apprehenfions  upon  account 
of  thofc  cries  ihe  had  heard:  fo  ready  are  the  unfortunate  to  fufpedt 
every  thing  !  She  imagines,  that  in  this  flave  (he  fees  a  new  mef- 
fenger  from  Euriflhaeus,  who  is  preparing  to  force  away  hcrgrand- 
fons.  Being  undeceived,  fhc  learns^  that  Hyllus  is  returned  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  whither  he  went  to  follicit  aid,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  he  had  found  means  to  afllcmble.  This 
army,  the  courier  tells  her,  has  joined  the  Athenian  troops ;  and 
the  vidtims  arc  already  prepared.  Thefc  few  words  arc  very  re- 
markable, and  juftify  the  filence  of  the  adtors  upon  the  fate  of 
Macaria.  The  flave  knows  not  that  it  is  the  princcfs  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  facrificed ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  inform  Alcmena  of  it. 
But  why  is  Alcmena  fo  anxious  for  Hyllus  ?  Has  (he  no  concern 
about  her  grand-daughter,  who  had  been  from  her  for  fome  time, 
and  does  not  return  ?  Probably  fhe  fuppofes  this  young  princefs 
is  not  far  off,  and  has  no  fufpicion  of  ner  having  devoted  herfelf 
for  her  brothers. 

However  this  may  be,  as  the  flave  is  preparing  to  return  to 
his  mafter,  lolas  declares  he  will  accompany  him,  and  partake 
the  dangers  of  the  battle.  Alcmena,  and  the  refl:,  endeavour  to 
difluade  him  from  this  refolution,  on  account  of  his  extreme  age, 
but  in  vain.  lolas  orders  his  armour,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 
temple,  to  be  brought  him  :  but  Alcmena  makes  ufe  of  another 
motive  to  detain  him.  "  Would  you,  fays  fhe,  leave  me,  and 
**  thefe  children,  unprotefled?" 

loLAS.  It  is  my  duty  to  fight,  and  thine  to  protedJ:  them. 

Alcmena.  What  will  become  of  us,  fhould'fl  thou  be  flain  ? 

loLAS.  Thou  wilt  hold  the  place  of  a  mother  to  thofe  who 
furvive  me. 

Alcmena.  Ah,  if  fortune  ffaould  declare  againfl  us ! 

IbLAS.  Fear  nothing.  The  Athenians  will  not  deliver  you  up 
to  Euriflhaeus. 

Alcmena.  This  then  is  the  only  hope  you  leave  me. 

Jolas  afTurcs  the  queen,  that  Jupiter,  who  was  formerly  her 
lover,  will  WJttch  over  her  fafety ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
in  her  to  doubt  of  his  protection.  It  is  a  kind  of  enthufiafxn  with 
which  he  is  feized»  and  which  forces  him  to  engage  in  the  combat. 

The 
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The  flave  returns  with  the  neceffary  armour  for  the  old  man, 
but  he  warns  him  that  he  will  not  have  leifure  to  arm  but  in  the 
field  of  battle,  becaufe  the  enemy  are  eager  for  the  fight,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  meet  them.  lolas  yields  to  this  argument,  but 
he  is  fo  enfeebled  by  age,  that  the  flave  is  obliged  to  fupport  him 
as  he  goes  to  the  field.  This  is  to  prepare  us  for  the  miracle  in 
the  cataArophe.  lolas  retires  with  a  wifh  like  that  of  Evander  in 
Virgil: 

O  mibi  prateritos  refer  at  Ji  "Jupiter  annoi^ 
Siualis  eraniy  &c. 

The  Chorus  conclude  this  adl  with  fomc  petitions  to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle.  They  fing  a  hymn  as 
ufual,  with  the  fame  ceremonies.  It  is  plain,  that  this  ad  is  con- 
trived only  to  give  probability  to  the  enfuing  battle ;  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  required  fome  interval  of  time. 

A   C  t    IV. 

The  fame  domeftick  cobei^s  eagerly  to  inform  Alcmena  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  battle.  "  We  are  conquerors,  cries  he,  and  ?ilready 
**  we  begin  ^  ercft  trophies  of  qur  victory."  Alcmena,  trajifported 
with  joy,  promiies  to  give  the  flave  his  liberty  for  bringing  her 
/uch  happy  ni&ws.  She  then  enquires  into  the  circumftances  of  the 
5ght,  but  her  curiofity  turns  particularly  upon  lolas.  "  I  have 
•*  wonders  to  tell  thee  concemmg  him,  anfwers  the  flave.  Both 
<<  armies  were,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  when  Hyllus  alighjting 
**  from  his  chariot,  advanced  towards  Eurifthasus  :  Why,  fays  he,  to 
"  him,  dofl:  thou  expofe  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave  foJdicrs  in  thy  par- 
^<  ticular  quarrel  ?  Mycene  will  not  lofe  much  by  the  death  of  one 
**  warrior  only.  I^et  thee  and  J  d^ide  our  difference  by  fingle  com- 
'<  bat.  Either  thou  ihalt  lead  away  to  captivity  the  children  of  Her-* 
'<  cules,  or  J  and  they  fhall  enjoy  the  lK>nours  and  territories  of  our 
"  father.  The  Argives  confented  to  this  propofal,  which  they 
*•  thought  worthy  the  courage  of  Hyllus  ^  but  the  cowardly  Eu-' 
'*  riflbasus  refufed  to  comply  with  it,  though  he  did  not  blufli  to 
'*  hazard  the  lives  of  princes  far  braver  than  himfelf.  Hyllus, 
^'  weary  of  expec^g  him,  was  obliged  to  retire  among  his  troops  j 
^*  thevidHm  was  facrificed,  and  from  the  ftreaming  blood,  the 
**  priefts  prefaged  vii^ory  to  the  Athenians,  The  warriors  infbtntly 
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^*  mounted  on  theic  charioted  tfacy  covered  tbeaifelveiB  with  Aeir 
*♦  bucklers/' 

It  muft  be  obferved  herci  that  the  flave  does  not  &y  who  wai( 
the  vl&im»  he  only  givjes  Alcmcna  (o  underfiand^  that  it  was  a  hiir 
nian'vidim;  and  the  audience  cannot  but  knotv  that  this  is  Msh 
caria:.  but  as  the  vi^m  is  faid  to  be  at  ipme  dtfiance  fronts  the 
army,  the  flave  might  not  know  it  was  this  princeft»  aiid  only 
Idas  and  the  Chorus  might  be  in  the  fecret.  It  is  certain^  that  if 
Alcmena  had  known  an]^  ^^^%  ^^  i^>  Euripides  would  be  highly 
to  blame  to  (hew  her  fo  inCcnSble^  and^  it  is  not  eaiy  to  conceive^ 
why  a  facrifice  fo  interefting,  fhould  be  die  fubje^  only  of  one 
aiS,  and  no  mention  made  of  it  afterwards. 

<<  The  king  of  Athens^  continues  the  ilave^  harrangued  hxsiub* 
^*  jedts,  like  a  king :  Citizens^  faid  he  to  them,  it  is  your  duty  to 
^'  deifend  the  country  in  which  vou  were  born.  EurifUisus  alio 
'*  encouraged  his  troops.  At  the  tound  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpets^ 
*'  the  two  armies  engaged  in  fight,  the  air  refounded  with  con- 
^'  fufed  cries  and  the  clafhing  ot  fhieldf.  The  firft  (hock  made 
**  the  Athenians  lofe  ground,  but  prefently  afterwards  the  Argives 
^*  gave  way;  The  battle  now  began  to  rage,  they  fought  man  to 
^*  man.  The  flaughter  was  ereat  on  both  (Sdes,  and  nothing  was 
^*  to  be  heard  but  cries  like  mefe:  r&uenge  jlthenSy  rifioenge  Arf^s^ 
**  At  length,  after  repeated^  efibits,  we  put  the  Enen^  to  fli^t/ 
**  lolas  then  perceiving  that  Hyllus  expofed'  his  per(on  out  of 
<*  his  rank,  called  to  him  with  a  loud  cry.  to  take  hinv  into  his 
<*  chariot.  lolas,  as  foon  as  feated  there,  fnatches  the  reins,  and 
'^  puihes  on  the  horfes  diredly  towards  EurifthdMis.  Others,  oh 
'<  queen !  may  repeat  to  thee  what  they  hear  from  publick  report ; 
"  but  what  I  now  tell  thee,  thefc  eyes  were  witnefs  of.  As 
''  lolas  paflfed  by  Pallene,  a  place  confecrated  to  Minerva,  he  per* 
"  ceived  the  king  of  Argos  in  his  chariot :  when  in(bntly  invok- 
*'  ing  Jupiter  and  the  goddefs  Hebe,  he  implored  them  to  reftore 
^^  to  him  his  youth  for  one  day,  that  he  might  revenue  the  great 
"  Alcides.  When,  wonderful  to  relate!  two  (krs  were  imme- 
**  diately  feen  to  ftop  over  the  chariot  of  Hyllus,  and  covered  it 
'*  with  a  thick  cloud.  Thefe  (fay  the  augurs)  were  Hercules  himfelf> 
and  his  wife  Hebe.  The  cloud  difperfed,  and  lolas  was  feen 
to  come  out  under  the  form  of  a  young  man,  full  of  fire  and 
vigour.  He  flew  after  Euriflrhaeus.  He  came  up  with  him  at 
the  rocks  of  Sciron.  He  feized  him  in  his  chariot,  and  binding 
^  his  hands,  he  led  captive  this  prince,  once  fo  haughty,  and  in 
1  *•  appear- 
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^  {tppeanace  ib  bappy^'^^  if  to  tesach  morteilt  to  fe«r  the  revei&s  of 
<<  tortune,  md  to  proooooce  no  miin  faappy  till  after  bis  death*** 
Tbc  Chorus  and  the  mothw  of  H^cules,  full  of  joy  for  fo  com- 
t^ete  a  vi3x>ry»  return  dunks  to  Jupiter.  Alcmena  efpeciallyy  who 
in  her  Qiisfbrtaoes  had  accufed  this  Deity  of  being  flow  to  fuccoar 
her  whom  he  had  once  loved,  thanks  him  for  her  liberty  reco- 
vertdt  though  late>  as  Ty  tirus  in  Virgil : 

Liiertas  quafera  tamen  rejpexit  inertem* 

She  aiks  &e  flave>  why  lolas  did  not  kill  the  common  enemy. 
He  anfwers,  that  it  was  through  refped:  to  her,  he  fpared  him» 
that  he  might  prefent  him  to  her  aKve ;  and  dirough  hatred  to  Eu*- 
;rifl^u8,  to  whom  this  diigrace  would  be  more  (hocking  than  im- 
^mediate  death.  Itie  flave  having  received  his  liberty  from  the 
the  queen»  according  to  her  promife,  departs  very  well  fatisfied  ; 
and  the  Chorus  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  a£t,  by  declaring 
their  joy  ibr  the  good  fortune  of  their  new  guefts,  for  the  apo- 
cheofis  cf  Hercules»  and  the  M  of  the  hau^ty  Euriilhseus, 

A   C  T    V. 

An  officer  leads  in  EurifUiseus  loaded  with  chains.  He  is  fent 
by^HyUus  and  lolas  to  Alcmena,  to  be  difpofed  of^  as  her  jufl 
hatred  and  revenge  fhall  fu^eiL  There  is  in  diis  ad  nothing 
which  can  be  thoi]^ht  interemng  now.  It  was  written  for  Athens^ 
as  well  as  the  whole  ptece»  in  which  this  republick  is  greatly  flat- 
tered.    The  fuhjed  of  it  is  as  follovtrs.  . 

Alcmena,  after  bitterly  reproaching  Euriflhsus  with  his  crimes^ 
condemns  him  to  death ;  but  the  Athenian  Chorus  oppofe  this  fen-- 
tence,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  die  cuftom  of  Athens,  to  put  a 
priibner  of  war  to  death  in  cold  blood,  a  cuflom  truly  conrorm* 
able  to  humanity* 

It  was  natural  for  the  queen,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Pagans,  to  doom  her  moft  cruel  enemy,  who  was  now  in  her 
power,  to  death :  but  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  £uriP» 
thsus  ought  as  a  captive  to  be  fpared.  Upon  this  occafion  a  difpute 
arifes  between  Alcmena  and  the  Chorus,  and  Euriflhaeus  makes  an 
artful  fpeech  in  his  own  favour.  He  protefts,  that  he  does  not 
fear  death,  and  that  he  would  not  fave  his  life  at  the  expcnce  of  his 
honour ;  but  that  if  he  undertakes  to  defend  himfelf,  it  is,  becaufe 
he  would  not  leave  an  infamous  name  behind  him.     It  is  to  Juno, 

F;j       •  ,  he 
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he  &y$,  and  not  to  him,  that  hi&  hatred  to  Hercules  and  his  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  imputed.  In  tlus  manner,  the  ancients  ufually 
juftiiied  themfelves.  Deftiny  or  the  Gods  were  the  authors  of  all 
the  crimes  that  were  committed  by  mortals.  Helena  makes  the 
fame  excufe  for  herfeif  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Trepan  Captives; 
and  Phsedra  in  that  of  Hyppolitus.  But  it  is  plain,  that  thefe 
fame  ancients  did  not  adnait  of  fuch  a  juftification  $  for  although 
EurifthsBus  concludes,  with  reafon  enough,  that  having  been  fo  un-- 
fortunate,  as  not  to  ^11  in  battle,  as  he  wiflied,  he  is,  by  the  cuftom 
of  the  Athenians,  fecured  from  punifhmcnt:  yet  Alcmena  per- 
fids  in  condemning  him  to  death,  while  the  Chorus  are  asofa^- 
nate  to  ^ve  him.  At  length,  the  queen  hits  upon  an.  expedient  to 
gratify  her  own  revenge,  without  offering  any  ofience  to  the  Athe^ 
nians.  <*  Let  him  be  put  to  death,  fays  ihe,  and  I.will  reftore  his 
^*  body  to  the  Argives.''  Eurifthaeus  fullenly  fubmits  to  this  fen- 
tence,  and  by  a  ftroke  of  prophetick.  anguim^  he  declares  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  need  only  fufier  Alcmena  to  indulge  her  fury, 
for  that  if  he  dies,  they  will  bury  him  near  the  Minerva  of  Psd^- 
lene,  that  his  tomb  will  be  fatal  to  the  Heraclidae*,  and  honourable 
to  the  Athenians,  whenever  the  pofterity  of  Hercules,  forgetful  of 
the  obligations  they  have  received  from  Athens,  ihould  dare  to  take 
up  arms  agalnft  that  city. 

Speaking  of  Oedipus  at  Colona,  we  already  have  mentioned  this 
.  fatality  of  tombs  i  the  tragedv  of  the  Heraclkb^  interefts^  only  by 
this  fuperftitious  and  poetical  motive.  Alcmena^  more  eager  for 
vengeance,  and  but  little  moved  with  the  menaces  of  Eurif- 
thsus,  fays  to  the  Chorus,  "  Why,  arc  you  ftill  irrefolute,  whe^ 
^^  ther  you  ihall  facriiice  him  or  not,,  when  the  Fates  promife  you 
••  fuch  great  advantages  from  his  death?"  The  Chorus  now  aban- 
don the  victim,  convinced  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood  will  not 
fall  upon  Athens,  and  Euiifthaeus  is  led  away  to  death. 

It  is  not  fo  neceffary  to  obfervc  here  thofc  things  which  mud 
certainly  ihock  a  modern  reader,  as  it  is  to  remind  him  of  what  has 
been  fo  often  repeated,  concerning  the  indifpeniible  neceility  of 
entering  as  much  as  pofiible  into  the  ideas  of  the  Athenians,  when 
he  reads  their  dramatick  compofitions. 

*  In  this  piece  there  is  the  fame  defign,  and  probably  the  fame  allafions   to  interefts  of 
ftate,  as  in  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides,  vol.  IL 
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TRAGEDY     of     E  U  R  I  P  I  D  E  S. 


IT  is  not  Helen  in  Troy,   but  Helen  in  Egypt^  that  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  tragedy.  In  order  to  explain  this  ilrange  hiftory, 
I  mufl  follow,  the  prologue,.,  in.  which  Helena  herfelf  gives  us 
the  explanation  ;  the  reft  is  unfolded  by  degrees  in  each  adt* 

This  hiftory,  which  is  very  confufcd,.  is  related  at  length  by  He- 
rodotus (Euterpe,  or  b.  ii.)  fuch  as  he  had  learned^  from  the.  Egyp- 
tian priefts.  Euripides  has  added  to  it  fome  fabulous  narrations. 
I  think,  I  cannot  ihew  the  difference  between  the  hiftorian  and  the 
poet  better  thanby  taking  the  extradt  which  Mr.  RoUin  has  given 
from  thispafTage  of  Herodotus,  ia  his  excellent  abridgment  ottbe 
ancient  bifiory,  of  the  Egyptians^  under  the  article  of  Proteus. 
,  "  Proteus  was  of  Memphis,  where,  ia.  Herodotus's  time,  his 
temple  waS' ftill  ftanding,  in^  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  Venus  the  Stranger*  It  is  conjedured  that  this  Venus 
was  Helen.  For,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Paris  die  Tro- 
jaYi,  returning  home  with  Helen,  whom  he  had  ftoIen,,was  drove 
by  aftorm  into  one  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Canopic  i 
"  and  from  thence  was  conducted  to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  re- 
^  proached  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  for  his  bafe  perfidy  and 
^^  guilt,  in  ftealing  the  wi&  of  his  hoft,  and  with  her  all  the.  ef- 
^  fedls  in  his  houfe.  He  added,  that  the  only  reafon  why  he  did 
"  not  punifh  him  with  death  (as  his  crime  deferved)  was,  becaufe 
•^  the  Egyptians  did  not  care  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
•*  ftrangers  :  that  he  would  keep  Helen  with  all  the  riches  that  he 
"  brought  with,  her,  in  order  to-  reftorc  them  to  their  owner : 
"  that  as  for  himfelf  (Paris)  he  muft  cither  quit  his  dominions,  in 
"  three  days,  or  cxpedl  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  king's 
"  order  was  obeyed.  Paris  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at 
"  Troy,  whither  he  was  clofely  purfued  by  the  Grecian  army. 
**  The  Greeks  fumnaoncd  the  Trojans  to  furrendcr  Helen,  and, 
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*^  with  her,  all  the  treafures  of  which  her  hofband  had  been 
^^  p\pnJfcred.  The  Troiahs  anfwered,  that  neither  Helen,  nor 
^'  ner-frel^ures,  wen  in  their  city.  And  indeed  was  it  at  all  likely, 
^'  fays  Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who  was  fo  wife  and  old  a  prince, 
'^  (hould  chufe  to  fee  his  children  and  country  deftroyed  before 
^*  his  eyes,  rather  than  give  the  Greeks  thejuft  and  reafonable 
^  fatisfa^ion  they  defired  ?  But  it  was  to  no  Dur]>ofe  for  them  to 
^<  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  Helen  was  not  in  tne  ci^;  the  Greeks^ 
^<  being  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  were  trifled  with,  perfifted 
**  obftinatety  in  their  unbelief.  The  deity,  continues  the  fame  hi* 
^*  ftorian,  was  refolved  that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total  deftrudtion 
'^  of  their  city,  fliould  teach  the  affrighted  world  this  leflbn,  tbat 
**  great  crimes  are  attended  %vitb  as  great  and  fignal  funifhment  from 
^^  the  offended  Gods.  Menclaus,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  called 
"  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  reftored  him  Helen  with  all 
^*  her  treafure.  Herodotus  proves,  from  fome  paffages  in  Homer. 
"  that  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to  this 
"jpoct*. 

ACT    L 

The  fcene  reprefents  a  palace  upon  the  bank  of  a  river.  He- 
lena, who  appears  alone^  eives  us  to  underftand,  that  this  river  is  the 
'T^ile  ;  that  the  place  of  Tier  refidence  is  the  ifle  rf  Pharos  -f- ;  that 
Proteus,  a  former  king  of  Egypit,  kept  his  court  here  ;  that  he  had 
married  a  neriad  named  Pfamatha,  after  fhe  had  quitted  Eolus ; 
and  that  by  this  Goddefs  he  had  the  prince  Theoclymenus,  now 
king  of  Egypt,  aaid  the  princefe  Thebnoe  a  prophctefs,  as  her  name 
^gnifics  in  Greek. 

Helena  alfo  mdces  herfelf  known  for  -the  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
andLeda.  She  even  relates  the  hiftory  of  Paris,  but  in  a  way 
fomewhat  different  from  the  received  fable.  For  there,  after  this 
'{hepherd  had  decreed  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus,  he  was  pro- 
.miled  Helena  in  marriage,  and  accordingly  ftole  her  from  Menc- 
laus, which  occasioned  the  Trojan  war.  But  here  the  cafe  is  quite 
altered :  Helena  protcfts,  that  it  was  not  her  *who  was  carried 
away,  but  a  phantom  referaWing  her  5  ihat  Juno,  enraged  to  fee 
^the  palm  of  beauty  adjudged  to  Venus,  refolved  to  deceive  Paris 
Ay  a  falfe  Helena.    This  deceit,  fays  fhe,  became  fatal  to  Greece 

* ;  See  the  tranflation  of  Rollings  Ancient  Hifbry,  p.  76. 
"f  Phaiot,  aa  ifland  of  Egypt,  over  agamft  Alexandiia^ 

^nd 
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4Ik1  Phrygian  Par  there  was  not  a  Greek  or  Trojan  who  did  not 
believe  that  Helen  was*  in  Troy ;  and  many  thouiands  of  men 
fell  victims  to  a  ten  years  war  s  Troy  became  a  jmt^  to  flames^  and 
all  Greece  was  overturned  for  a  phantom  *. 

Helena^  full  of  angui(h  for  the  miferies  this  error  had  occaiioned^ 
apd  the  infamy  it  had  brought  upon  her,  which  rendered  her  name 
execrable  throughout  the  whole  world,  complains,  that  her  un- 
happy life  is  flijl  prolonged.  But  the  God  Mercury  had  promi/ed 
her,  that  fhe  (hould  fee  her  huiband  again ,  and  be  reAored  to  his 
affection ;  this  oracle  fupports  her  under  her  misfortunesr  of  which 
one  of  the  mofl  afHifting  is  the  pailion  which  the  fon  of  Proteus 
had  coiiceived  for  her.  As  long  as  Proteus  lived,  be  ref^eded  her 
virtue,  but  the  fon,  lefs  generous  than  his  father,  had  deprived  her 
of  her  liber^.  He  prefles  her  to  marry  him,  and  it  is  to  avoid 
this  mis£3rtune4  and  to  preferve  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  her  hufband, 
that  fhe  came  to  kneel  before  the  tomb  of  Proteus,  and  to  implore 
the  ih^e  of  that  prince  to  preferve  her  from  the  perfecutions  of 
hisf  fon  Theoclymenus.  None  of  the  Greek  poets  ever  repre- 
fented  Helena  virtuous  before.  This  fecond  tradition  concerning 
her,  took  its  rife  probably  from  the  Lacedaemonians^  who  were  in- 
tcreftedto  procure  credit  for  this  fable,  that  they  might  fave  the 
honour  of  Helen  fo  decried  throughout  all  Greece,  and  of  Mcnc- 
laus,  who  was  mean  enough  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  after  he  had 
recovered  her  from  the  Trojans,  Such  traditions  as  thefc,  were  of 
ufe  to  the  drama,  though  it  was  well  known  how  little  they  agreed 
with  the  truth  of  hiilory.  This  with  rcfped  to  the  Athenians  was 
the  fame  as  fable  without  reftridion  is  to  us. 

While  Helena  is  thus  indulging  her  forrow,  a  ftranger  arrives, 
and  alks  where  the  palace  of  Theoclymenus  is.  Then  obferving 
the  queen,  *^  O  Gods !  cries  he,  what  objed  do  I  behold  ?  Is  this 
"  another  Helena  ? "  He  is  feized  with  the  fame  indignation  at 
the  fight  of  her,  as  Eneas  was,  when  he  met  her  in  the  midft 
of  Troy  confuming  in  flames,  and  is  only  reftrained  from  killing 
her  bv  the  refpedt  he  owes  to  a  place  in  which  he  is  a  ftranger. 
**  Wny,  O  ftranger,  fays  the  queen  to  him,  doft  thou  ftiew  thefe 
^'  marks  of  deteftation  ?   Am  I  criminal  becaufe  I  refemble  the 


*  Plato,  in  die  nindi  book  Ofa  RepftbUck, .    foaght  for  the  phantom  Heten,  beHeving  it 
compares  men  who  eagerly  parfae  warm  and      to  be  the  true  Helen«  who  was  not  in  their 


tianiient  enjoyments,  to  the  Trojans^  who      pofleffioo. 
(according  to  Stefichonii  whom  he  quotes) 


wife 
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^«  ^wife  of  Menckus  ? "  The  ftrangcr  alks  her  pardon  for  this  fally 
'of  rage :  *'  But,  adds  he,  the  wife  of  Menelaus  is  fo  odious  to 
'*  all  the  Greeks,  that  thou  oughtft  to  excufe  this  fudden  emotion 
"  of  hatred  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  reprefs/*  Helena 
takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  converfadon 
with  the  unknown  Greek.  She  fpeaks  verfe  after  verfe,  but  does 
not,  as  Comeillc  *  expreffes  it,  Jlapfentence  upon  fentence. 

He  blames  Seneca  very  juftly  for  this  afFedtation ;  but  I  am  fur- 
prifed  that  he  (hould  charge  Euripides  with  the  like,  fince  in  fuch 
iart  of  converfations  this  poet  fcarce  ever  introduces  fentences  j  and 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  the  fcene  is  not  too  long,  it  is  no 
fault  for  each  a£tor  to  fpeak  a  iingle  verfe  at  a  time,  but  rather 
a  real  beauty,  fince  it  then  imitates  the  fpirit  and  force  of  an  in- 
terefting  converfation ;  and  Corneille  has  himfelf  made  too  fine 
an  ufc  of  this  art,  to  have  a  right  to  condemn  Euripides  for  it 
here. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interefting  than  the  converfation  in  this 
fcenc.  Helena  docs  not  difcover  hcrfelf ;  but  the  ftranger  informs 
her,  that  he  is  a  Grecian  prince,  bani(hed  from  his  country,  and 
conftrained  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt.  He  is  Teuccr,  the  brother 
of  Ajax ;  and  he  not  only  i^lates  the  hiftory  rf  his  brother,  who 
killed  himfelf  through  indignation,  becaufe  the  armour  of  Achilles 
was  not  adjudged  to  him,  but  alfo  the  events  that  followed  his 
death,  his  own  banifhmenrt,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  Troy,  which 
the  true  Helena  was  ignorant  of. 

As  this  princefs  does  not  make  herfelf  known  to  Teucer,  fhe 
lias  the  pleafure  to  hear  him  recount  to  herfelf  the  adventures  of 
the  falfe  Helena.  Teucer  afTures  her  that  he  faw  her  hufband 
drag  her  ignominiouily  to  the  veflel  which  was  to  tranfport  her  to 
Greece ;  but  declares  that  he  knows  not  what  is  become  of  Me- 
nelaus, becaufe  the  fleet  was  by  contrary  winds  difperfed  on  the 
Egean  fea.  *'  It  is  the  geno-al  report,  adds  he,  that  this  prince 
*<  is  dead/'  Helena  fighs  at  this  news,  but  conceals  her  grief 
for  fear  of  difcovering  herfelf.  She  learns  alfo  that  Leda  her  mo- 
ther had  put  an  end  to  her  life  with  her  own  hands,  and  that  her 
twobrothersy  Caflor  and  Pollux,  after  a  like  fate,  were  become 
df  mi-gods.  At  length  Teucer  declares  that  his  intention  by  land- 
iqg.in  Egypt  was  to  confult  the  prophetefs  Theonoe,  concerning 

«f  Sec  Obfcnratiaiu  upon  la  SmvMti,  a  ^mcdp  written  by  P.  Cooicillc. 

an 
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an  expedition  which  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  (for  Apollo 
had  commanded  him  to  build  another  Salamis*  at  Cyprus).  He- 
lena wiflies  him  fuccefs,  bat  at  the  fame  time  warns  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  abfence  of  Theoclymcnus  to  depart  inftantly 
from  Pharos,  becaufe  the  inhuman  king  facrificed  all  the  Greeks 
who  landed  upon  that  ifland. 

Teucer  thanks  her  for  this  important  advice ;  and  after  wifliing 
as  much  happinefs  to  her,  as  mifcries  to  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  he 
leaves  her,  and  returns  to  his  (hip.  Although  Teucer  appears  no 
more  throughout  the  whole  piece,  yet  we  fhall  find  he  is  not 
altogether  an  ufclefs  perfon  5  he  does  not  indeed  contribute  any 
thing  himfelf  to  the  principal  a£tion,  but  he  informs  Helena  of 
.  many  circumftances^  which  it  was  neceflary  flie  fliould  know  for 
the  unravelling  it. 

The  wife  of  Menelaus  being  now  at  liberty  to  give  vent  to  her 
grief,  utters  the  mod  moving  complaints,  and  abandons  herfelf 
to  deipair,  which  (he  exprefifes  in  tragic  flanzas. 

The  Chorus,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  haften  to  comfort  her.  They 
arc  Grecian  virgins,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Egyptian  pyrates ; 
therefore  the  queen  makes  no  difficulty  of  trufting  them  with  her 
new  afHi&ions.  She  tells  them,  that  a  Greek,  who  had  landed 
at  Pharos,  had  informed  her  of  the  calamities  caufed  by  the  falfe 
Helena,  and  to  which  the  true  was  a  victim,  namely,  the  over- 
throw of  Troy,  the  death  of  Leda  and  her  brothers,  and  the  fad 
fate  of  her  hufband,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fwallowed  up 
in  the  waves.  The  Chorus  fympathize  with  her  forrows,  and 
mingle  their  tears  with  thofe  of  this  wretched  princefs,  who  has 
now  loft  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  her  native  country.  It  was 
this  hope  alone  that  enabled  her  to  fupport  her  captivity,  and  this 
gone,  {he  will  receive  no  confobtion.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe 
afFe<aing  complaints  that  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  flie  was  brought  to  Pharos.  Mercury,  by  Juno's  command, 
feized  her  while  fhe  was  gathering  rofes,  and  tranfported  her  into 
Egypt. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  complaints  which  fhe  addreffes 
to  the  Chorus  :     "  My  dear  companions,  what  a  fate  is  mine  ! 


*  Not  that  Cyprus  which  is  in  the  Saronic  Bty,  and  which  we  have  menfloiied 
elfewhere. 

Voh.  Ill,  G  "  Let 
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**  Let  no  one  be  ailoniifaed  at  the  prodigy  *  of  my  blrth^  my  life 
'^  is  a  much  greater  prodigy^  O  beauty,  frail  ajid  deceitful  gift ! 
'*  why  doft  thou  not  dilappear  as  the  fi&ding  colours  of  a  pifikure  ? 
'*  Thou  art  the  caufc  that  the  Greeks  forget  my  virtue,  and  think 
**  only  of.  crimes  which  I  have  never  committed*  Ah !  let  the- 
"  unhappy  compare  their  afflidions  with  mine,  and  they  will 
"  ccafe  to  murmur." 

Here  fhe  enumerates  all  her  misfco'tunes,  among  which  thofe 
fhe  feels  moft  fenfibly  are  her  ruined  fame,  and  the  abhorrence 
in  which  her  name  is  held  throughout  the  world.  This  baoidi- 
ment  to  which  the  god^  have  doomed  her,  her  abode  in  a  bar- 
barous country,  the  fatal  confequencds  6f  her  flavery,  all  join  to 
afHidt  her.  ^'  One  only  hope  remained,  continues  £he»  and  hin« 
*'  dered  me  from  finking  under  my  calamities.  It  was,  that  I 
^^  (hould  one  day  behold  my  hufi>and  again,  and  find  in  him  a 
^'  deliverer.  Alas !  this  hope  is  vanifbed.  My  mother  is  no  roore, 
<<  and  it  is  I  who  am  the  caufe  of  her  death ;  the  innocent  caufc, 
•«  indeed,  but  flill  no  4efs  unhappy.  The  dear  pledge  ^  my 
*«  nuptials  languifhes  in  folitude,  deprived  of  a  mother's  cares ; 
'<  and  no  hufband  to  protect  her  youth  and  innocence.  Caftor  and 
'<  Pollux  no  longer  live,  and,  O !  to  crown  my  miferies,  I  am 
^<  dead  to  my  country,  and  alive  only  to  misfortune/'  Shall  (he 
return  into  Greece  ?  fhe  fays,  what  reception  mofl  flie  expeA  to 
find  among  the  Greeks,  fince  Menelaus,  who  only  mJght  be  per- 
fuaded  of  her  virtue,  is  among  the  dead  ?  Shall  fhe  refolve  to 
efpoufe  a  barbarian  ?  Ah !  no,  fiie  will  fooner  die.  Death  then 
is  her  only  refource,  and  fhe  deliberates  what  kind  of  death 
(he  (hall  make  choice  of,  that  is,  tvhether  fhe  fhall  die  by  the 
poniard,  or  the  fatal  knot.  This  laft  way  of  dying  appears  to 
her  ignominious,  even  for  Haves.  And  here  we  find,  that  not* 
withftanding  the  examples  of  Jocafta,  Phaedra,  and  Leda,  there  was 
ibme  kind  of  infamy  annexed  to  this  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
life.  ^'  But,  refumes  Helena,  what  matter  is  it  how  an  unhappy 
"  wretch  gets  rid  of  life.  Surely  my  misfortunes  are  exceflivc, 
'<  fince  beauty,  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  other  women,  has 
''  been  my  ruin." 


•  She  came  out  of  an  egg,  according  to  the  faUe,  being  the  dasghter  of  Leda  by  Ju- 
piter»  who  transformed  himfelf  into  a  fwan. 

2  The 
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The  principd  perfbo  of  the  Choras  endetvours  to  con(bIe  her 
by  alledging^  that  it  is  not  reafonable  for  her  to  believe  that  her 
hulbancl  is  dead,  upon  a  bare  report  only.  Anxiety  and  forrow, 
ihe  tells  her,  are  credulous  *,  that  flie  ought  to  diftruil  herfelf  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  confult  Thconoe 
concerning  the  fate  of  her  hufband,  than  to  liftcn  to  her  own 
fears.  ''  From  Thconoe,  continues  the  confidant,  nothing  is  hid ; 
"  and  when  thou  art  by  her  informed  of  thy  fate,  thou  mayft  with 
*«  certainty  indulge  thy  grief  or  joy.  Why  (hould  mortals  anti- 
*<  cipate  their  woes  ?  Take  mv  advice,  princefs,  quit  this  tomb, 
**  and  feek  the  prophctefs.  If  thou  remaineft  here,  how  wilt  thou 
^*  be  able  to  remove  thefe  doubts  ?  Why  art  thou  ftill  irrefolute  ? 
*^  Enter  the  palace,  I  conjure  thee :  I  will  not  leave  thee,  I  will 
**  myfelf  be  witnefs  to  the  oracles  fhc  will  deliver  to  thee  j  it  fuits 
"  with  the  tendernefs  of  our  fex  to  intcrcft  ourfelves  in  each 
"  other's  misfortunes/' 

Helena.  Well  then,  my  dear  friends,  fince  you  will  have 
it  fo,  I  will  retire;  come  with  me  into  the  palace,  and  hear  the 
jmisfortunes  that  will  be  predicted  to  me. 

Chorus.  We  are  ready  to  attend  thee. 

Helena.  Alas!  what  dreadful  fentcnce  am  I  going  to  hear  ! 

Chorus.  What  fatisfeftion  canft  thou  find  in  thus  anticipating 
thy  woes.^  ♦ 

Helena.  O  Menelaus !  O  my  hufband  !  what  is  become  of 
thee  ?  Dreadful  uncertainty !  Does  he  ftill  behold  the  day,  or  is  he 
an  inhabitant  of  the  regions  of  the  dead  ? 

Chorus.  Always  hope  well  of  the  future. 

Helena.  Alas !  in  vain  have  I,  with  tears,  conjured  the  river 
Eurotas  to  let  me  know  the  fate  of  my  hufband  ;  and  what  fatis- 
fa6tion  have  I  received !  Ah !  it  is  too  olain,  I  am  deftined  to 
cut  ihort  the  thread  of  my  miferable  days.  I  was  a  viftim  de- 
voted to  the  {hades  from  the  time  that  Paris  became  intoxi- 
cated with  thefe  fatal  charms.  It  is  decreed  that  I  muft  facrificc 
myfelf. 

Chorus.  Mayft  thou  be  happy,  and  may  all  thefe  fatal  prefages 
fall  on  others. 

Helena.  O  wretched  Troy,  to  me  thou  oweft  thy  deftruftlon  ! 
how  many  tears,  how  much  blood  has  Venus  caufed  to  be  fhed 
on  my  account !  What  horrors  !  What  flaughter  I  Mothers  have 
beheld  their  fons  expire,  and  weeping  virgins  have  carried  their 
offerings  to  the  borders  of  Scamander,  to  lay  upon  the  tombs 
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of  their  brothers.  The  air  refoundcd  with  the  cries  of  mourning 
Greece  ;  (he  beat  her  bofom,  and  her  bloody  vifage  bore  Ae 
marks  of  her  defpair. 

Thefc  probably  are  the  ftrokes  which  madam  Dacier  calls  the 
language  of  our  prophets.  Without  doubt,  they  are  thofe  of  na- 
ture, which  is  finely  expreffed  in  the  complaints  of  Helena,  and 
in  the  lively  pidture  fhe  draws  of  Troy*s  misfortunes  and  her  own. 

ACT     IL 

Helena  is  now  in  the  palace  with  the  whole  Chorus,  which  is 
well  contrived  by  the  poet  to  introduce  Menelaus  alone,  and  to 
protraft  the  meeting  between  Helena  and  her  hufband.  Accord- 
ingly a  Greek  enters  in  a  very  miferable  equipage  *,  who,  by  de- 
ploring his  misfortunes,  makes  himfelf  known  for  Menelaus.  He 
wifhes  that  Pelops,  after  the  fatal  feaft  he  made  for  the  gods,  had 
not  given  birth  to  Atreus,  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  **  Alas  ! 
"  fays  he,  while  the  wrecks  of  Greece,  and.  the  poor  remnant 
"  of  Troy  are  carrying  elfewherc  the  names  and  memory  of 
"  thofe  who  have  periflied  in  this  fatal  war,  unhappy  I  wander 
**  from  fea  to  fea,  and  cannot  obtain  of  the  gods  a  fafe  return  into 
my  native  country,  the  end  of  all  my  wiflies !  I  have  failed 
near  all  the  fhores  of  Lybia  -f-,  and  when  I  approach  Greece, 
a  contrary  wind  always  drives  me  far  from  it  -,  and,  to  increafe 
my  diftrefTes,  I  have  been  fhipwreckcd  on  this  unknown  fhore. 
**  I  have  loft  almoft  all  my  companions,  and  have  with  great  dif- 
**  ficulty  faved  myfelf  upon  the  floating  wrecks  of  my  velTel,  with 
"  Helena,  whom  I  had  recovered  from  the  Trojans/' 

Menelaus  knows  not  yet  upon  what  country  the  tempeft  has 
caft  him.  The  fhame  and  confufion  he  feels  x)n  account  of  his 
wife's  infamous  conduct,  had  made  him  take  bye-paths  in  order  to 
avoid  fliewing  himfelf.  However,  he  is  obliged  to  feek  fome  food 
as  well  for  himfelf  as  for  Helena  and  his  companions,  under  whofe 
guard  he  fays  he  had  left  her  in  a  grotto.  He,  therefore,  knocks 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  an  old  woman  who  opens  it,  chides 
him  feverely  at  firft:  His  miferable  drefs,  and  his  being  a  Greek, 
are  the  caufes  of  this  coarfc  ufage.     This  fcene  begins  with  a 

♦  With  regard  to  this  charaftcr,  and  fome  t  Lybia,  a  c6nfiderable  part  of  Africa, 

others,  which  Euripides  afie^ed  to  exhibit  has  received  its  name,  it.isfaid,  of  Lybia 

in  mean  drelTes,  fee  Ariflophanes,  in  the  daughter  to  Epaphus.  All  Africa  was  called 

third  part.  Lybia  by  the  Greeks. 

difputc 
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difpute  between  Menclaus  and  the  flave ;  a  circumftance  which 
appeared  very  natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  which  we  would  think 
below  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  However,  it  is  by  this  difpute 
that  Menelaus  learns  he  is  in  Egypt,  and  that  there  is  a  Greek 
princcfo  in  the  palace  named  Helena.  The  perplexity  of  Mene- 
laus here  is  very  interefting,  for  this  name  awakens  his  curiofity. 
The  old  woman  anfwers  his  queftions  fo  exai5lly,that  he  knows  not 
what  to  think.  She  tells  him,  that  this  princefs  is  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  defcended  from  Jupiter  -,  that  Sparta  is  her  native 
courrtry  ;  and  that  fhe  was  in  Egypt  before  the  war  of  Troy.  At 
length,  fhe  infifls  upon  his  departing  immediately ;  and  this,  not 
fo  much  through  want  of  humanity,  but  becaufe  the  king  of 
Egypt  put  to  death  all  the  Greeks  who  landed  in  Pharos. 

Menelaus,  extremely  furprifed,  as  may  be  fuppofcd,  at  fo  un- 
common an  adventure,  makes  reflexions  on  it  as  foon  as  he  is 
alone.  He  is  fure  that  but  a  few  moments  before  he. left  his 
wife  in  a  grotto,  and  he  now  hears  fhe  is  in  this  palace.  ^'  Can 
"  there,  fays  he,  be  two  Jupiters,  two  Tyndarus*s,  and  two  He- 
^'  lenas  ? "  This  conformity  of  names  feems  to  him  to  be  poffiblc, 
diough  very  extraordinary  >  but  the  thing  itfelf  is  incredible.  He 
is  not  terrified  by  the  account  he  had  received  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  which  he  cannot  believe  he  will  carry  fo  far 
as  to  facri£ce  him  :  "  The  fate  of  Troy,  fays  he,  is  too  well 
'*  known,  and  the  name  of  Menelaus,  who  kindled  thofe  flames 
•*  by  which  flie  was  confumed,  is  famous  in  every  country.'* 

^a  regio  in  terris  naftri  non  plena  laBoris  ?  ♦ 

Secure  in  his  own  dignity,  he  refolves  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
Theoclymenus,  and  if  he  finds  him  as  barbarous  as  he  is  reported 
to  be,  he  may  at  leafl  contrive  fome  way  to  efcape. 

The  Chorus  come  out  of  the  palace  with  Helena,  and,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  relate  the  oracle  delivered  by  Theonoe,  who  plainly 
declared  that  Menelaus  is  not  dead,  but  that  he  is  not  yet  return- 
ed to  his  kingdom.  Helena,  refleding  upon  this  oracle,  adds, 
**  Theonoe  aflured  me,  that  Menelaus  will  return  to  Sparta,  when 
•*  his  misfortunes  are  at  an  end  j  but  fhe  did  not  fay  that  he  will 
**  arrive  there  in  health  and  fecurity ;  and  in  my  tranfport  at  hear- 
**  ing  my  hufband  was  alive,  I  forgot  that  circumftance.     He  has 

*  ^neid.  lib.  x.  v.  460. 
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"  fufFercd  fhipwreck,  (he  fays,  upon  a  neighbouring  (hore*  O  f 
"  my  dear  Mcnelaus,  haftc  thee  to  my  wiflies.*'  This  tender 
anxiety,  concerning  the  oracle,  is  very  natural,  and  cxprefles  the 
charafter  of  another  Andromache.  Helena,  as  (he  finifties  thefe 
words,  advances  towards  the  tomb  of  Proteus :  for  this  tomb,  (he 
fays,  is  her  altar,  her  fand:uary,  and  the  witnefs  of  her  fidelity 
to  Mcnelaus  ;  fince  flie  has  put  her  virtue  under  the  protedUon  of 
the  father,  to  guard  her  againft  the  importunity  of  the  fon. 

But  in  approaching  this  facred  place,  (he  perceives  a  man  fol- 
lowing her.  This  is  Mcnelaus,  in  a  drefs  very  likely  to  hinder 
him  from  being  known  by  Helena.  She  flies,  fuppofing  him  to 
be  a  raviflier  who  is  come  with  intent  to  carry  her  away.  Mene- 
laus  endeavours  in  vain  to  detain  her.  The  aftonifliment  that  appears 
upon  his  countenance  at  the  fight  of  his  wife,  confirms  her  in  the 
fufpicions  £hc  had  conceived  of  the  bad  defigns  of  this  man,  whom 
terror,  joined  to  the  alteration  a  long  abfence  had  made  in  him, 
together  with  his  wretched  appearance,  hindered  her  from  know- 
ing. She  cries  out,  (he  calls  for  afllftance ;  in  vain  does  Mene- 
laus  proteft  that  he  is  no  ravifher,  and  that  he  only  defircs  to 
fpeak  one  word  to  her:  fhe  runs  from  him ;  he  ftops,  and  (he 
cfcapes,  noi?  thinks  hcrfelf  in  fafety  till  fhe  has  reached  the  tomb 
of  Proteus. 

The  fcene  now  becomes  very  agreeable.  For  Helena  and 
Mcnelaus,  recovered  from  their  firft  difordcr,  ga^e  on  each 
other  with  more  attention  and  furprize.  One  difcovers  the  fea- 
tures of  Mcnelaus,  and  the  other  thofe  of  Helena^  which  gives 
room  for  a  fituation  like  that  of  Amphytrion.  But  the  fen- 
timents  occafioned  in  each  by  this  difcovery,  are  very  different.* 
Helena,  tranfported  with  joy,  flies  to  embrace  her  hufband.  ^*  I 
*'  thy  huflDand !  "  exclaims  Menelaus.  The  more  proofs  fhe  brings, 
the  Icfs  is  he  convinced ;  he  cannot  believe  it  poflTible  that  there 
(hould  be  two  Helenas,  and  he  fancies  himfelf  impofed  upon  by  a 
dream.  But  the  true  Helena  explains  the  enigma  to  him,  by  af* 
furing  him  that  fhe  whom  he  kept  concealed  in  a  grotto,  fhe 
whom  Paris  carried  away  from  him,  and  who  was  the  caufe  of  fo 
many  calamities  to  Greece,  was  only  a  phantom  formed  of  air, 
in  a  word,  a  falfe  Helena;  whereas  fhe  who  now  fpoke  to  him, 
had  been  faithful  to  her  hufband  in  the  heart  of  Egypt.  Mene- 
laus is  not  fatisfied  with  this  flrange  account*  So  many  prodigies 
furprife,  but  cannot  convince  him.  He  even  appears  enraged,  and 
refolves  to  retire,  that  he  may  avoid  the  image  of  a  wife  whom 

he 
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he  hates^  ancT  whom  he  is  determined  to  facrifice  to  his  }\x(k  re- 
venge. In  vain  does  Helena  ftrive  to  retain  him  with  prayers  and 
tears  ;  £he  exclaims  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  InachuSj  when 
he  found  his  daughter  transformed  into  a  heifer  : 

Tu  ne  es  quafita  per  omnes 
Natdj  mihi  terras  ?  tu  non  inventa  reperta 
LuShiS-eras  ievior.  ♦ 

'^  Is  it  diou,  daughter,  (fays  Inachus)  whom  I  fee  again,  after 
*^  haying  fought  thee  in  vain  in  fo  many  different  places  ?  Ah ! 
^'  it  were  better  I  had  never  found  thee,  than  to  find  thee  thus/' 
^'  What^  Menelaus !  fitys  Helena^  have  I  then  found  my  hufband 
*'  again^  to  lofc  him  for  ever  ?  " 

Fortunately  for  her  and  for  Menelaus^  a  Grecian  flave  comes  from, 
the  grottOj^  crying  out,  A  prodigy  !  and  accordingly  he  relates  a 
mod  furprifing  oae ;  but  keeps  the  king  a  while  in  fufpence  by 
teUbg  him«  that  the  Greeks  have  in  vain  exhaufted  all  their  rage 
upon  unhappy  Troy^  fince  there  is  no  longer  a  Helena  for  Mene- 
laus,  ihe  vaoifhed  into  the  air,  after  pronouncing  thefe  words, 
•^  Yc  Greeks  and  Phrygians  who  perifhed  for  me  upon  the  fhores 
*'  of  Scamander,  how  do  I  pity  your  illufion !  Juno  deceived  you. 
*'  You  helieved  that  Helena  was  in  the  power  of  Paris :  he  never 
*^  poflefled  her.  As  for  me,  my  deftiny  is  accomplifhed,  I  diffolve 
**  again  into  the  air  of  which  I  was  formed ;  but  learn  that  Helena 


is  innocent/' 


Here  the  officer  perceives  Helenat  whom  his  eagernefs  to  re- 
late this  prodigy  to  Menelaus,  and  the  queen's  fituation  upon  the 
flagc,  hindered  him  at  firfl  from  feeing  :  "  What,  cries  he,  do  I 
**  behold  thee  here,  and  have  juft  told  the  king  that  thou  wert  no 
**  more  \  Well  then,  it  Ihall  no  longer  be  faid  that  all  our  fufferings^ 
*'  to  recover  thee  from  the  Trojans  have  been  fruitlefs.'^ 

Menelaus,  fully  convinced  by  the  report  of  the  officer,  fo  con- 
forniable  to  the  account  given  him  by  Helena,  yields  to  the  evi- 
dence of  this  fuppofed  miracle.  Such  a  fubjeft  as  this  would 
certainly  on  our  ftage  become  comick. 

Even  the  Greek  poet  flightly  paffing  over  a  matter  fo  delicate^ 
employs  part  of  this  fcene,  in  expreffing  the  mutual  tendernefs 
which  is-  the  confcquence  of  this  difcovery,  and  in  fatisfying  the 
curiofity  of  Menelaus,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Helena 

?  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  v.  653. 

had 
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had  been  brought  into  Egypt.  The  officer  alfo  enters  into  this 
converfation,  and  we  find  both  by  what  Menelaus  and  he  fay,  that 
the  virtue  of  Helena  has  entirely  diffipated  the  clouds  which 
obfcured  it. 

All  things  now  contribute  to  give  a  new  luftre  to  that  virtue, 
all  the  tendernefs  of  Menelaus  for  her  revives,  and  the  officer 
again  pays  his  homage  as  if  her  marriage  with  Menelaus  was  ce- 
lebrated once  more,  **  I  imagine,  fays  this  flave,  that  I  again 
**  bear  the  nuptial  torch  upon  the  chariot  in  which  you  were  both 
"  conducted  to  Mycene."  He  is  impatient  to  acquaint  his  com- 
panions, who  remained  near  the  (hore,  with  this  news,  and  he 
delays  only  to  treat  the  oracles  delivered  by  priefts  in  a  very  ca- 
valier manner.  To  him  divination  by  fire  and  the  flights  of  birds, 
is  folly;  and,  what  is  very  fingular,  he  endeavours  to  prove  this 
in  form.  "  Calchas,  fays  he,  did  not  fay  to  the  Greeks,  you  are 
"  going  to  throw  away  your  lives  for  a  phantom  j  he  had  no 
**  fuch  fufpicion.  Yet  a  whole  ftate  is  deftroyed  5  and  let  it  not 
**  be  faid,  for  the  fake  of  juftilying  him,  that  the  Gods  will  not 
**  difcover  this  illufion.  Why  then,  I  anfwer,  fliould  I  confult 
"  the  prophets  ?  Let  us  implore  bleffings  of  the  Gods,  and  quit 
"  the  art  of  aufpices,  an  invention  calculated  to  indulge  the  cu- 
**  riofity  of  mortals,  to  encourage  credulity,  and  to  enrich  thofe 
*^  who  pra<aife  it.  The  moft  certain  augury  *  is  that  of  rcafon 
**  and  good  fenfc." 

But  what  is  moft  furprifing,  the  Chorus  approve  of  this  im- 
piety, and  Helena  fubfcribes  to  it.  We  find  that  Jocafta  in 
Oedipus^  exclaims  againft  oracles^  this  is  not  ftrange  ;  fhe  is  pu- 
nifhed  for  it,  and  the  Chorus  exprefs  their  horror  at  the  queen's 
impiety.  But  here  it  is  very  different.  All  are  fuppofed  virtuous, 
even  Helena  herfelf ;  a  miracle  is  a6ted  in  her  favour,  and  yet  ail 
join  to  condemn  divination  and  diviners,  without  fparing  even 
Calchas  himfelf,  who  was  the  moft  celebrated  amongft  them.  It  is 
true,  they  oppofe  the  teftimony  of  the  Gods  to  that  of  Calchas ;  but 
this  great  prieft  might  have  freed  himfelf  from  this  perplexity  by 
faying  with  the  officer,  that  the  Gods  have  their  fecrets  which  they 
conceal  from  mortals.   But  to  bring  him  and  his  art  into  contempt, 

■    ■■         ■■■    ■  ■  .1  ■  I  .■  ■  I  I.        ■    I         ■!  I        1^^— ^» ■      ,,i 

*  It  is  eafy  to  difcover^  by  this  pafTage^  Anftophanes  made  of  this,  ini  order  to  ren- 

and  feveral  others,   that  Euripides  was  a  der  him  fufpeded. 

philofopher,  and  a  friend  of  Socrates.     We  «f  Oediftu  of  Sophocles,  tom.  i. 
il^all  fee,  in  the  third  part,  what  advantage 

.1  they 
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tliey  deprive  him  of  his  refource.  This  would  appear  to  be  in- 
conceivable, if  we  did  not  know  that  the  Athenians,  although  fa- 
perftitious,  yet  were  great  ralliers  of  their  fuperftitions.  Of  this 
the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes  is  a  good  proof,  as  we  have  already  ob* 
ferved.     We  {hall  elfcwhcre  give  a  folution  of  this  problem. 

After  the  departure  of  the  officer,  Helena,  with  a  tender  curiofity, 
conjures  Menelaus,  t#  tell  her  what  misfortunes  he  has  fuffered, 
and  in  what  manner  he  efcaped  the  many  dangers  he  was  expofed 
to.  The  prince  fatisfics  her  in  few  words,  upon  which  fhc  ex- 
claims: **  Oh,  how  great  have  thy  fuffefings  been;  but  alas! 
'^  thou  haft  furvived  them  only  to  meet  death  in  this  inhuman 
"  country/"  Thefc  words  alarm  Menelaus,  and  he  queftions  He- 
lena in  his  turn.  She  confirms  the  account  the  old  woman  had 
given  him  of  the  barbarous  decree  of  Theoclymenus,  that  all  the 
Greeks  who  through  rafhnefs  or  misfortune  land  in  Pharos,  fhould 
fufFer  death.  She  would  have  her  hufband  preferve  himfelf  by 
flight.  But  this  expedient  feems  unworthy  both  of  him  and  her. 
Shall  he,  after  finding  her  faithful,  fly  without  her,  and  leave  her  at 
Pharos,  expofed  to  the  paffion  of  a  tyrant,  who  ^ad  folicited  her 
to  marry  him  ^  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  himfelf  concealed, 
till  he  can  find  fome  fecure  method  of  leaving  the  ifland  with  He- 
lena* Here  we  fee  Menelaus  in  the  fame  fituation  as  Oreftes^ 
when  difcovered  by  his  lifter,  in  thelphigenia  in  Tauris.* 

The  advice  which  Helen  gives  her  hufband,  Is  to  endeavour  to 
gain  to  their  interefh  the  princefs  Theonoe  j  who,  toeing  a  pro- 
phetefs,  cannot  but  know  that  Menelaus  is  in  PJiaros ;  fhe  there- 
fore muft  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  difcover  his  arrival  to  the  ty- 
rant, who  is  her  brother.  '•*  But,  fays  Menelaus,  if  (he  fhould 
"  refufe  to  keep  our  fecrct,  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  "  There  is  no 
"  way  then  to  efcapc,  refumcs  Helena,  thou  wilt  be  murdered ;  and 
*'  I  fhall  be  forced  to  become  the  wife  of  the  tyrant."  How- 
ever, fhe  protcfts  fhc  will  ftab  herfelf  with  the  fame  fword  by 
which  her  husband  dies.  Menelaus  alfo  declares,  that  if  he  can- 
not preferve  her,  he  will  die  ;  but  affures  her,  that  it  fhall  coft  the 
barbarian  his  life,  before  they  are  driven  to  fuch  a  fatal  extremity^ 
*'  Approach,  cries  he,  approach  ye  vile,  ye  contemptible  enemies  ! 
"  1  will  maintain  that  glory  I  acquired  at  Troy.  It  fhall  never  be 
•*  faid,  that  the  conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  he  who  beheld  the 
**  deadi  of  Ajax,  had  not  courage  to  expofe  himfelf  to  death  for 

•  Vol,  u.  aft.  IV.  fc.  3. 
Vol.  III.  H  !*  his 
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**  his  wife.*'  This  cbarader  of  Mcnelaus,  is  very  different  from 
that  which  is  given  him  in  the  former  tragedies.  But  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  the  poet  (hould  makd  a  valiant  Menelaus  for  a  chaftc 
Helena.  If  Euripides  has  been  juftly  cenfured  for  giving  too  unfa- 
vourable a  piAure  of  this  prince  in  bis  other  plays,  there  is  no  room  for 
fuch  a  charge  againft  him  in  this ;  and  to  carry  this  obfervation  ftill 
further,  it  is  full  as  probable  that  when  this  tragedy  was  reprefented,. 
Athens  was  v4)on  good  terms  with  Lacedasmon,  as  that  mt  two  Re- 
publicks  were  embroiled  with  each  other,  when  thofc  were  aited 
in  which  Sparta  and  Menelaus  are  not  fpared. 

Helena  feeing  Theonoe  coming  out  of  the  palace,  is  feized  with 
terror,  "  We  are  undone,  fays  flie,  fly  I  conjure  thee.  But  how 
^*  vain  would  be  thy  endeavours  to  conceal  thyfelf  ?  Theonoe 
^  although  abfent  would  fee  thee.  Oh  I  my  unhappy  husband,  the 
«*  fteel  which  fpared  thee  in  Troy,  only  waited  to  facrifice  thee  in 
"  Pharos**' 

ACT      III. 

The  prophetefs  Theonoe  is  known  by  her  grave  and  myfterious- 
pace,  and  the  folemnity  of  her  words.  She  commands  one  of  her 
women  to  go  before  her  with  a  lig^ht  to  purify  the  air  fhe  breaths, 
and  another  to  fweep  the  flame  of  a  torch  along  her  path,  to  take 
away  all  pollution  from  it,  and  orders  that  after  fhe  has  pronounced 
her  prayer,  the  facred  torch  fhould  be  carried  back  to  the  palace. 

"  Well,  fays  (he,  perceiving  Helena,  what  doft  thou  think  of  my 
**  oracles  I  Menelaus  thy  huibaod  is  with  thee,  but  thou  feeft  him. 
*'  again  deprived  of  his  ihips,  and  of  the  falfe  Helena.  Unhappy 
'*  prince,  to  what  dangers  haft  thou  been  expofed,  and  now  thqa 
*^  knoweft  not  whether  thou  fhalt  return  into  thine  own  country,  or 
•*  terminate  thy  days  in  Egypt!  The  Gods  are  divided  in  their  rcfo- 
"  lutions  concerning  thee,  and  Jupiter  this  day  aflfemblcs  the  celeftial 
•*  council.  Juno,  who  was  once  thine  enemy,is  now  become  favour- 
**  able  to  thee,  and  is  deflrous  that  thou  fhouldft  return  into  Greece, 
**  to  undeceive  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Helena. 
•*  But  Venus  oppofes  her  wilU  She  is  afraid  that  it  will  be  thought 
*•  fhe  received  the  priac  of  bcairty,  in  favour  of  a  venal  marriage. 
*^  However,  thy  fate  is  now  in  my  power.  I  may  chufc  wbe- 
"  ther  I  will  obey  Juno  or  Venus ;  whether  1  will  conceal  thy  ar- 
**  rival  into  this  country  from  the  king  my  brother,  or  whether 
"  I  will  deliver  thee  into  his  hands^  He  left  me  his  commands, 
[^  and  I  ought  to  obey  theni/* 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  (he  feems  refolved  to  fend  notice  to  Theoclymenus^ 
that  Menelaus  is  in-  Pharos.  Helena9  in  the  utmofl  confternation, 
falls  at  the  feet  of  ^Thconoc :  *'  Q  princefs,  fays  (he,  behold  me 
*^  proftrate  before  thee,  upon  this  tomb  which  has  ferved  as  an  afy- 
"  lum  to  two  unfortunate  wretches.  Alas !  have  I  then  found  my 
^^  hufband  again,  only  to  fee  him  murdered !  Ah  !  do  not,  I  con- 
jure thee,  do  not  reveal  a  fecret  fo  fatal  to  us,  and  purchafe  not 
the  klndnefs  of  an  inhuman  brother  at  the  expence  of  thy  own 
piety.  Coniider,  princefs,  that  the  Godsi  who  hate  injuflice 
and  cruelty,  are  willing  that  each  one  fhould  enjoy  his  own, 
and  not  add  to  his  poiTeilions  by  violence  and  rapine.  That 
abundance  which  is  thus  gained,  is  abominable  in  their  eyes. 
The  earth  and  air  are  common  bleflings  which  the  Gods  per-« 
mit  all  to  ufe ;  but  they  will  not  fuffer  that  any  one  ihall  en-* 
rich  himfelf  with  impunity  at  the  expence  of  the  unhappy.  It 
was  by  their  orders,  and  O  !  to  my  misfortune,  that  Mercury 
*^  tranfported  me  hither.  I  was  confided  to  the  king  thy  father^ 
^'  that  he  might  reftore  me  to  my  hu(band  who  would  one  day 
^^  come  to  demand  me.  How  can  this  duty  be  fulfilled,  if  Me«» 
^  nelaus  is  put  to  death  ?  Doft  thou,  O  princefs,  refpe£t  the  Gods, 
^^  and  the  manes  c^  thy  father  ?  Canft  thou  imagine,  that  they 
^^  would  have  Egypt  deudn  by  force  a  pledge  they  trufled  with 
^*  her  ?  No,  certainly  >  therefore,  it  will  be  juftice  in  thee  radier 
^'  to  adt  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  a  virtuous  father,  than  to 
ferve  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  brother.  Ah  !  how  unworthy  would 
it  be  of  a  mind  like  thine,  which  is  the  repoiitory  of  the  iecrcts 
"  of  heaven,  to  vblate  the  orders  of  a  father,  in  compiiasce  with 
"  the  will  of  a  tyrant!  To  thee  the  dcepeft  myftcries  are  dif* 
^^  doled ;  the  paft,  the  pre&nt,  and  the  future,  are  sdl  open  to 
^*  thee,  and  canft  thou  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  juftice  P  Let  it 
"  be  thy  glory,  princefs,  to  deliver  me  from  the  raiferies  into 
^^  which  thou  feeft  me  plunged.  The  nanM  of  Helena  is  detefted 
^'  by  all  the  world.  The  Greeks  confider  me  as  an  unfaithful 
^^  wife.  Suf&r  my  return  to  Sparta,  thsa  they  may  be  undeceived. 
^^  My  preience  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  it 
"  was  not  to  me  but  to  the  quarrel  between  the  two  divinities 
^^  they  owed  all  their  misfortunes.  Thus  wilt  thou  reftore  to 
^*  me  the  honour,  and  the  happinefs  I  have  loft.  Through  thee 
^^  my  daughter  will  be  given  in  marriage,  and  all  our  diftrefies 
"  wjJl  have  an  end.  Alas !  if  death  had  deprived  me  of  Mene- 
*<  laus  far  from  hence^  I  ihould  have  lamented  him  as  abfent  only ; 
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**  but  the  Gods  have  rcftorcd  him  to  me,  and  muff  I  fee  Kim 
pcrifh  !   O  princcfs,  hear  my  fupplications  !    Spare  me  this  moflf 
diftradting  fpedacle  !    Shew  thyfclf  to  be  /the  worthy  daughter 
of  a  father  fo  juft  and  good  !    Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  for. 
children  than  to  inherit  the  virtue  of  their  fathers." 

Theonoe  acknowledges  that  Helena  deferves  compaffion.. 
But  I  would  hear,  adds  (he,  whatMenelaus  has  to  fay."  "  Ex-s 
pedt  not  from  me,  anfwers  Menelaus,  any  bafe  fubmiflions;, 
think  not  that  I  will  fall  at  thy  feet,  and  endeavour  to  move 
"  thee  by  fupplications.  No^princefs ;  the  laurels  I  have  gathered 
**^  at  Troy  fhall  never  be  ffained  with  unmanly  tears;  Yet  it  is^ 
**  true,  that  tears  are  not  unworthy  of  an  hero  thus  opprcflcd ; 
"  but  my  heart,  accuffomed  to  greatnefs,  cannot  fubmit  to  give 
'*  the  leaft  tokens  of  fear  or  grief.  If  therefore,  O  Theonoe !  the. 
**  prcferving  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  reftbrihg  to  him  his  wife, . 
**  be  an  action  worthy  of  thee,  reftorc  Helena  to  me,  favour  our 
*'  efcape.  If  noty  accuffomed  to  mifery  as  I  am,  I  (hall  not  be 
**  unprepared  to  meet  it;  but  thine  will  be  the  guilt;  Yet,  all 
**  that  I  can  with  honour  do  to  move  thee,-  F  will:'  I  will  addrefs' 
"  myfelf  to  the  manes  of  thy  father.  O  wife  and  virtuous  prince,  . 
**  whofe  cold  afhcs  arc  fhtit  up  iit  this  tomb,  liftcn  to  my  in- 
^*  treaties:  reftore  nM  my  wife  whom- the  Gdds- confided  to  thy 
'*  care.  But,  O !  fincc  death  has  put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  do 
**  me  juftice  thyfclf,  incline  the  heart  of  this  princefs  thydaugh- 
**  ter  to  do  it  for  thee.  O  fuffer  her  not  to  diflionour  her  father  ! 
^'  God  of  the  fubterranean  regions,  it  is  thbe  now  whom  I  im-* 
"  plore:  how  many  vidims  have  I  facrificed  to  thee  for  He- 
"  lena?  Give  them  back,  or  grant  that  a  princefs,  ^o  feems  to  . 
**  inherit  a  father's  piety,  may  not  withold'my  wife  from  mc. 
**  But,  princefs,  if  thus  conjured,  thou  art  fixed  in  thy  re- 
^^  iblves  not  to  reftore  Helena,  know  that  I  have  bound  myfelf 
"  by  a  folemn  oath  to  diipute  the  poiTefiion  of  her  with  thy  bro- 
"  ther  at  the  price  of  my  life.  In  a  word,  he  muft  either  kill, 
"  or  be  killed.  If  he  refufes  the  proflfercd  combat,  and  forces 
«<  us  by  famine  to  quit  this  facred  fandhiary,  Helena  has  likewife* 
"  fwom  to  die ;  and  I  will  draw  the  poniard  from  her  bleeding 
<^  bofonv  and  plunge  it  in  my  own.  Our  mingled  blood  fhall ' 
"  ftream  upon  thy  father's  aflies,  and  his  tomb  fhall  be  ours,  an 
"  eternal  nronunMnt  of  thy  outrage  to  his  memory,  to  thee  an 
*•  inexhauftible  fource  of  regret.  Doubt  it  not,  princefs ;  Helena 
•*  fhall  never  be  thy  brother's,  nor  fhall  any  other  man  poffefs^ier : 
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"  for  if  I  do  not  carry  her  with  mc  to  Greece,  fhe  (hall  bear  me 
•*  company  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Ah  !  does  it  become  me 
"  thus  to  be  moved  ?  No ;  though  unhappy,  I  am  an  hero  ftill. 
*^  My  glory  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  purchafed  by  unmanly 
"  wailings.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  give  me  death ;  but  I  will  die 
**  with  honour.  Mean  time  I  warn  thee,  princefs,  to  regard  thy 
"  own,  and  do  us  juftice." 

The  Chorus  advife  Theonoe  to  take  care  what  fentence  flic 
pronounces;  but  this  princefs  had  taken  her  refokition  before 
Ihe  heard  the  prayers  and  arguments  of  Helena  and  Menelau?; 
and  it  was  only  to  try  them  that  (he  pretended  to  be  undetermined; 
Accordingly  (he  promifes  to  keep  thtir  fecret,  and  not  to  deh'ver 
theni  up  to  Tlieoclymcnus,  which  would  in  no  degree  wound  her 
duty,  fincc  by  this  fhe  performed-  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power, 
the  engagement  her  father  had  entered  into,  and  did  her  brother 
a  real  fervice  b;^  refufing  to  aflift  his  barbarous  defigns.  She  ad-* 
vifes  Menehtus  to  endeavour  to  render  Venus  propitious  to  them  j 
and  retires  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  confult  with  Helena  upon  the 
means  of  efcaping. 

Their  conference  upon  a  matter  of  fuch  moment  and  fo  difficult 
to  be  executed,  is  managed  fo  as  to  (hew  the  extreme  perplexity 
they  were  in,  Menelaus  propofes  an  expedient,  this  is  found  im- 
practicable ;  another  is  thought  of,  and  with  as  litde  probability 
of  fucceeding.  Shall  he  kill  Thcoclymenus  ?  his  fifter  will  not 
permit  it.  fieiides,  how  fhall  they  efcape  without  a  fhip?  his 
whole  fleet  periihed  in  the  ftorm. 

Helena  is  more .  happy  in  refources.  She  propofes  to  her  huf^ 
band  to  feign  that  he  is  dead ;  but  as  Menelaus  does  not  perceive 
what  ufe  flie -intends  to  make  of  this  ftratagem,  fh&v  by  degrees 
explains  her  fcheme^  and  thus  anticipates  the  unravelling  of  the 
intrigue,  which  was  only  to  be  prepared.  This  is  a  fault  which 
Euripides  often  falls  into ;  however  it  is  certam,  that  the  projedt  is 
fo  bold,  and  the  execution  of  it  fo  hazardous,  that  it  ftill  leaves  the 
audience  the  pleafure  of  expedation. 

The  princefs  defires :  Menelaus  to  continue  near  the  tomb  of 
Proteus,  which  is  a  facred  fan<^uary,  while  (he  goes  to  make  thofe 
preparations  for  her  intended  pro^edt,  which. will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fequeU  But  before  fhe  returns  to  the  palace,  fhe  invokes,  with 
an  ardent  prayer,  the  afliftance  of  Juno  and  Venus.  Her  addrefs 
to  Venus  is  Angular  enough  :  "  O  Venus !  ceafe  to  perfecutc  her 
l^  who  procured  thee  the  prize  of  beauty.     Art  thou  not  fatisfied 
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with  the  miferies  thou  baft  already  infiided  on  me,  by  giving 
a  falfe  Helena  to  the  Ttpjans  ?  If  thou  requireft  my  deaths  O 
grant  at  leaft,  that  I  'may  expire  in  my  native  country !  Art 
thou  inlatiable  of  woes  ?  Still  wilt  thou  inipire  fatal  paffions, 
and  delight  in  rage  and  horrors  ?  Still  muft  lawlefs  love  fill 
^^  our  unhappy  houle  with  carnage  ?  Ah !  if  thou  wert  what 
''  thou  ouhgtft  to  be,  thou  womdil  be  the  moft  amiable  of 
''  Goddeffes/' 

The  remainder  of  the  icene  is  taken  up  with  the  fongs  of  the 
Chorus.  The  Grecian  women,  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  He* 
lena>  and  full  of  anxie^  for  themfelves^  wifh  to  imitate  the  com- 
plaints of  Philomela,  tnat  they  might  defcribe  the  miferable  fate 
of  Troy.  Accordingly  they  draw  a  very  lively  pi&ure  of  it,  and  go 
back  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  was  the  fource  of  fo 
many  calamities.  They  recall  to  remembrance  the  fatal  refent- 
ment  of  Nauplius,  who,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  for  the 
death  of  his  fon  Palamedes,  kindled  fires  upon  the  rocks  of  Eubcca 
to  wreck  their  fleets  and  thev  conclude  with  exprefling  their  de- 
teftation  of  war,  and  fuch  neroes  as  place  theic  chief  glory  in 
maUng  numi>ers  wretched,  under  {Hretence  of  reooacilmg  dif- 
ferences* 

ACT      IV. 

This  ad  is  taken  up  with  the  exectition  of  the  plot  £ormtd  by 
the  artful  Helena.  Menelaus  keeps  himielf  concealed  behind  the 
tom\  and  Theoclymenus  arrives  m  a  himting  equipage,  fiDllowed 
by  his  attendants  and  his  hounds.  After  having,  as  was  his  cuftom, 
faluted  his  Other's  tomb,  he  commaxids  his  &rvants  to  carry  back 
to  the  palace  the  nets  which  th^  ufed  in  the  chace,  and  to  lead 
away  his  hounds:  then,  as  if  upon  refleftion,  be  blames  himielf 
for  nis  too  great  indulgence  to  his  officers,  becaufe,  in  bis  way, 
lie  has  been  informed  that  a  Greek  had  landed  in  the  iftand,  ua- 
cbferved  by  the  lentinels.  He  fuppofes  this  Greek. to  be  a  fpy,  or 
perhaps  fent  to  carry  off  Heleoa ;  and  be  has  already  caufed  ibme 
perfons  to  go  in  fearch  of  him,  diat  if  he  can  be  taken,  he  may 
.l)e  punifhed  with  death.  But  entering  the  monument,  and  not 
Ending  Helena  there,  ^*  Ah  I  cties  he,  the  plot  is  alt^eady  exe* 
^*  cuted;  Helena  is  not  in  her  afylon^  flie  is  taken  from  me.** 
The  palfion  he  has  for  her,  and  his  defign  to  fbixe  her  to  marry  him, 
;nake  him  refolve  to  purfue  the  raviiher  himfelf.    He  calls  hit 
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sfttendantSj  and  commands  them  to  prepare  a  chariot  for  him ;  but 
that  inftant  Helena  comes  out  of  the  palace. 

Theoclymenus,  latisfied  to  find  that  his  fears  were  groundless, 
fhews  no  other  furprife  than  at  the  drcfs  Helena  appears  in.  For 
inftead  of  wearing  white  robes  as  ufual,  (he  is  now  clad  in  a  long 
mourning-garment,  her  head  fhaved,  and  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears. 
Her  lover  begs  to  know  the  caufe  of  this  new  afififtion.  Is  it,  he 
aiks,  fome  ill-boding  dream  ?  or  fbme  fatal  news  from  Sparta  ? 
"  My  fovereign,  replies  (he,  for  this  is  the  title  which  from  hence* 
**  forwards  I  confent  to  give  thee,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
**  I  have  no  longer  any  hope  remaining/' 

The  counterfeit  grief  of  Helena  is  difcovered  in  one  of  thofe 
fcencs  of  which  I  have  made  frequent  mention,  and  which  con- 
fifts  of  queftions  and  anfwcrs,  interchanged  in  fingle  verfes.  This 
is  vcrypleaffng,  partieularly  upon  account  of  the  happy  ambiguities 
with  which  the  fubjedk  furniflies  itfelf.  For  the  artifice  Helena 
makes  ufe  of  confifts  in  giving  the  king  to  know,  by  her  feigned 
tears,  and  words  interrupted  with  fighs,  that  her  huAand  is  dead  ;. 
fhe  adds,  that  not  only  Theonoe  had  afTured  her  of  it,  but  a 
Greek,  who  had  ftifiered  fliipwrcck  with  him,  had  brought  her 
the  melancholy  news.  She  makes  Menchus  pafs  for  this  Greek, 
and  prcfents  him  to  the  king. 

His  wretched  habit,  and  the  diftreflcd  condition  he  appears  in^. 
tonvinccs  Theoclymenu?  that  he  is  a  ftranger  caft  by  a  ftorm 
upon  his  ifland.  Helena  here  counterfeiting  extreme  afilidion,  cries 
out :  "  Alas !  I  think  I  fee  my  hufband  in  this  miferable  ftate."' 
Theoclymenus  alks  a  great  many  queftions  concerning  the  death 
of  Menclaus,  apparently  for  fear  of  being  impofed  upon  5  but  He- 
lena's anfwers  are  fo  plain  and  exa£t,  and  the  fnare  is  fo  well  laid, 
that  the  king  cannot  avoid  filling  into  it :  bis  paffion  for  her  alfo 
making  him  readily  believe  what  be  £6  ardendy  wifhes  to  be  true, 
fince  it  was  this  hufband  who  was  the  obftade  Helena  always  op* 
pofed  to  the  defires  of  the  pafiionate  prince.  He  afks  the  queen, 
whether  the  tomb  of  Proteus  is  to  be  nenceforwards  her  dwelling- 
place  ?  but  Helena,  without  attempting  to  elude  this  new  attack 
of  her  lover,  at  length  declares  plainly  to  him,  that,  being  now 
free  by  the  death  of  Menelaus,  flie  confents  to  efpoufe  him. 
"  Let  us  fi^rget  thje  pall,  fays  (he,  and  ccafc  to  fufpeft  each  other." 
She  then  zSks  one  favour  of  Theoclymenus,  which  is  to  permit 
her  to  pay  the  laft.  duties  to  the  memory  of  Menclaus.  This  is 
da&  knot  of  the  whole  contrivance  :    for  Theoclymenus,  wholly 
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ignorant  of  the  Grecian  cuftoms,  believes  every  thing  that  Helena 
is  pleafed  to  tell  him.  Now  (he  pretends,  that  her  huiband  hav- 
ing been  drowned,  fhe  muft,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Greeks,  go  into  a  {hip,  and  fail  fome  diftance  from  the  (hore,  in 
order  to  pay  him  fuch  funeral  rites  as  fuit  with  his  unhappy  death. 
The  king,  tranfported  at  his  having,  as  he  believes,  overcome  the 
obftinacy  of  Helena,  permits  her  to  do  whatever  (tie  thinks  pro- 
per, afks  no  queftions,  and  offers  to  provide  every  thing  for  the 
funeral  ceremony  -,  and  for  that  purpofe  enquires  of  Menelaus, 
what  will  be  neceffary ;  Menelaus  tells  him,  they  only  want 
beads  for  the  facrifices,  beds,  arms,  and  fruits. 

The  cuflom  of  prefenting  the  dead  with  all  things  ufeful  for 
life  favours  the  defign  of  Helena  and  Menelaus.  One  circumftance 
only  gives  the  king  fome  anxiety :  what  neceffity  is  there  for  their 
failing  fo  fiir  from  the  fliore  ?  Why,  cannot  this  ceremony  be  per- 
formed without  Helena  P  The  anfwers  he  receives  remove  all  thefe 
fcruples.  Jt  is  the  wife's  duty,  they  tell  him,  to  be  prefent  at  the 
funeral  rit^s  of  her  hufband,  and  the  (hip  muft  of  iieceflity  fail  to 
fome  diflance  from  the  fhore,  left  the  waves  ihould  throw  back 
upon  it  the  facred  remains  of  the  facrifice.  Theoclymenus, 
cnarmed  with  the  promife  Helena  had  given  to  marry  him,  fuffers 
.himfelf  to  be  impoied  upon.  Hejcommands,  that  preparations 
fhould  be  made  for  the  ceremony,  «nd  cloaths  and  food  to  be 
given  to  the  Greek  who  brought  him  the  happy  news  of  Mene- 
Uus!s  death.  He  then  leaves  Helena  at  liberty  to  lament  her 
former  hufband  for  the  laft  time.  **  But,  adds  he,  be  comforted^ 
'^  princefs>  do  not  abandon  thyfelf  to  ufelefs  grief:  thy  tears  will 
"  not  reftore  thy  hufband  to  thee.'*  This  one  of  our  own  poets 
has  faid : 

Pourquoi  ces  foins  fuperfluSy 
Pourquoi  ces  crisj  ces  allarmes? 
Ton  epoux  ne  fentend  plus. 

Menelaus  alfo  adds :  "  It  is  thy  duty,  princefs,  to  love  the  hufband 
**  who  fpeaks  to  thee,  and  to  forget  the  dead :  this  thy  prefent 
*'  .fituation  requires  of  thee.  If  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  fee  Greece 
*^  again,  I  will.clear  thy  honour  which  has  been  fo  unjufUy  tra- 
^*  duced,  provided  thy  condudl  to  thy  huft)and  be  fuch  as  it  ought 
'*  to  be."  Helena's  anfwer  is  full  of  the  fame  equivocal  terms ; 
Mean  t^me.the  Jkipg,  who  is  the  dupe  of  them,  enjoys  the  tender 
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expreflions  in  which  he  has  no  fliare.  Afterwards  ihcy  all  return 
to  the  palace,  except  the  Chorus,  who  ling  an  ode,  which  at 
firft  appears  to  be  foreign  to  the  fubjedt,  fincc  it  relates  only  to 
the  rape  of  Proferpine,  and  to  the  misfortunes  which  the  grief 
and  refentment  of  Ceres  brought  upon  mankind.  In  this,  how* 
ever,  there  is  a  delicate  piece  of  art;  for  the  Chorus  not  daring  to 
reveal  the  intended  flight  of  Helena,  jret  mention  it  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  by  repeating  the  adventure  of  Proferpine,  who  was  car- 
ried away  by  rluto. 

ACT     V. 

Helena  comes  out  of  the  palace  to  acquaint  theOrecian  women 
wkh  the  fuccefs  of  her  fcheme,  and  to  conjure  them  to  keep  her 
fecret  faithfully  till  it  is  accomplifhed,  that^  by  efcaping  happily 
herfelf,  (he  may  be  able  to  procure  their  deliveraBce  alfo.  Theo- 
clymenus  enters  afterwards  with  MenelauS)  and  fome  donieftics 
loaded  with  all  the  necei&ries  which  Helena  had  required,  and 
he  conmiands  thefe  txicn  to  follow  and  obey  the  Aranger  :  but  not 
being  able  to  fupport  the  abfence  of  Helena^  he  endeavours  to 
difiiiade  her  from  attending  the  ceremony  he  had  confented  ihould 
be  performed.  He  is  sdraid  left  in  the  violence  of  her  grief  (be  foould 
throw  herfelf  inlD  the  fea  to  attend  the  ihade  of  her  hufoand ; 
and  he  is  jealous  of  the  tears  (he  fheds  for  a  man,  who,  although 
dead,  he  ftill  coniiders  as  a  rivaL 

Helena  alleges  the  refped:  due  to  religion,  and  the  facred  rights 
of  a  firft  marriaee,  which  will  not  permit  a  virtuous  woman  firom 
paying  the  laft  outies^to  a  beloved  hufoand.  However,  to  remove 
the  appreheniions  of  Theoclymenus,  fhe  promifes  him>  that  (he  will 
not  abandon  herfelf  to  her  defpair,  and  preffes  him  to  give  orders 
for  a  £hip  to  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  them;  The  king  at  laft 
confents,  and  commands  his  attendants  to  provide  the  queen  with 
a  Phcsnidan  galley  of  fi%  oars,  with  direSions  to  the  rowers  to 
obey  the  ftranger.  He  then  exprefles  an  inclination  to  accompany 
Helena^  and  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony;  but  fhe  fortunatdy 
difliiades  him  from  it.  All  thefe  little  difficulties  which  muft  be 
fuccefilvely  overcome,  and  which  feem  to  overthrow  the  whole 
defign,  form  the  intereft  of  the  intrigue.  Theoclymenus,  after 
giving  orders  to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage,  conjures  the 
Greek  to  bring  back  Helena  to  him  as  foon  as  pouible,  and  taking 
leave  of  both,  retires.    Menelaus  renews  his  prayers  to  heaven  to 
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be  propitious  to  them,  and  departs  with  his  wife  and  his  train  :  the 
Chorus  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  fcene  with  fongs,  in  which 
they  form  the  moft  ardent  wifhes  for  Helena's  (afc  return  into  her 
native  country. 

Although  this  interval  is  i2::arce  long  enough  to  give  probability 
to  what  pafles  in  the  /hip,  yet  a  man  comes,  with  an  air  of  cour 
fternation  and  terror^  to  inform  the  king,  that  Helena  is  fled..  It 
was  Mejielaus  himfelf>  he  fays,  who  carried  her  oaboardthe  galley 
the  kTng  had  lent  them.  Theoclymenus  cannot  at  firft  believe  it 
poifible,  that  one  man  fhould  have  effedted  this  efcape  in  fpite  of 
the  oppofition  of  fo  many  Egyptians  whom  he  had  fent  with? 
them  ;  but  the  flave  gives  him  a  ^articulgr  account  of  all  that  hap-; 
pened  as  follows : 

**  As  foon-  as  Hfelena  came  out  of  the  palace  to  go  to  the  fea 
^-  fide,  ihe  began  with  feigned  tears  and  fighs  to  lament  the  pre- 
**  tendedvdeath  of  Menelaus,  who  led  her.  When  wc  arrived  at  the 
*^  port,  we  caufed  a  vefifel  of  fifty  oars  to  be  unmoored,  and  made 
*'  the  neceflary  preparations  for  failing.     Soine  of  us  were  em*- 
^  ployed  in  placing  the  rowersi  others  in  Ipreading  the  foils,  and 
*V  in  governing  the  helm  i  v^en  immediately  wc  perceived  fome 
*'  men,  who,  notwithftanding  their  miferabiedrcfs,  had  a  noble 
**  air ;  theft  were  the  companions  of  Atreus's  fon.     As  foon  a» 
'^  he  perceived  them,  he  cried  out  with  feigned  forrow.   Unhappy 
•'  Greeks,  have  yoi»  Aen  alfb  fufftred  fllipwreck?   but  come  and 
*'  attend  Helena,  and  afiift  us  to  pay  the  laft  honours  to  her  huf^ 
^  band  who  was  f^allowed'up  in  the  oceaii.     Thefe  Grecians, 
•'  counterfeiting  great  affidion,  entered  the  galley,  having  oflfer- 
*^  ings  for  thii  fea* facrifice;     All- this  appeared  fufpieious  to  us,. 
^'  and  in  fecret  wc  difcourfed  with  each  other  conceraingthe  un-*-  . 
^  expeded  coming  of  thefe  Greeks  in  fo  great  a-  number;    but; 
**  being  commanded  by  thee  to  obey  the  ftranger  in  all  things^ 
*'  we  diirft  not  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  this  myilery.    It  is 
^'  moft  certain,  O  king  !  that  thi»  misfortuAC  is  intirely  owmg  to 
**  the  orders  thou  gaveft  us  to  obey  the  ftrangen      And  now 
**  everything  was  carried- on-  board  the  galley,  except  the  bull- 
•*  which  could  not  be  forced- into  it.     He  bellowed  horribly,  and' 
*^  terrified  us  fo  much  with  his  dreadful  eyes  and  his  horns  with: 
"  which  he  feemed  to  menace  us^  that  none  durft' approach  him.* 
**  Menelaus  perceiving  this,  cried  out  aloud:    My  dearcompa- 
*'  nions !  you,  by  whom  Troy  has  been  overthrown,  follow  our 
**^  Grecian  cuftoms,  drag  this  viiSUm  by  force-  into  the  galley,  and* 
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'<  my  fword  fhall  facdfice  him.     The  Greeks  immediately  laid 
<<  hold  of  the  vidtim,  and  forced  him  on  a  plank,  fo  that  Mene^ 
•*  laus,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by  force,  got  him  into  the 
*'  (hip.      Nothing  more  being  wanted,    Helena    feated    herfelf 
^<  at  the  ftern,  Menelaus  took  his  place  near  her,  and  the  other 
**  Greeks  ranged  themfelves  in  lines  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
^'  left.     All  had  poniards  concealed  under  their  robes,  and  at  that 
'^  inflant  fhouted  aloud,  doubtlefs  to  exhort  each  other  to  go  on 
**  with  their  enterprize.     As  we  were  now  got  to  a  confiderable 
"  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Pharos,  the  pilot  afked,  whether  it 
**  was  neceflary  to  fail  any  further  ?    We  arc  far  enough  for  my 
<<  purpofe,  rejidied  Menelaus.     He  then  ftarted  up  and  ran  to*- 
^^  wards  the  prow  with  his  fword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and  cut  the 
'^  throat  of  the  bull  without  mentioning  the  facriiice  to  the  dea^j, 
''  but  only  uttered  this  prayer :    O  God  of  the  Ocean,  and  you, 
"ye  chafte  daughters  of  Nereus,  condud:  me  fafely  with  my  wife 
**  to  the  Grecian  ihores.      Mean  time  the  blood  of  the  vidtim 
"  mingled  among  the  waves,  a  favourable  prefage  for  the  ftranger. 
'*  Upon  which  one  of  us  faid  to  the  Egyptian,  who  ftood  next 
"  him :    There  is  fome  fraud  in  this  voyage,  let  us  return  back ; 
^'  do  thou  take  the  command  upon  thee,  and  turn  the  helm.    But 
<^  the  fon  of  Atreus,  ftill  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  vidim  he 
^'  had   facriiiced,    thus  /poke  to  his  companions  :    Warriors  of 
"  Greece,  why  this  delay  ?  Maflacre  thefe  barbarians,  and  throw 
"  them  into  the  fea.     Our  commander  inftantly  cried  out  to  us ; 
'^  Seize,  quickly  feize  this  plank,   take  the  oars,   and  cut  thefe 
"  perfidious  Grangers  in  pieces.     All  rife  ;   fome  arm  themfelves 
"  with  poniards,  others  fnatch  up  fuch  weapons  as  chance  pre- 
"  fented  them  with,  and  a  horrid  fight  enfued.     Helena,  from 
'^  the  top  of  the  flern,  thus  animated  the  Greeks :    Remember 
your  exploits  at  Troy,  repeat  them  here  upon  thefe  barbarians. 
In   this  mutual  fury  the  conquered  and  die  conquerors  were 
mingled  and  confounded,  and  many  fell  dead  upon  the  deck. 
Menelaus,  like  the  general  of  an  army,  obferved  where  his 
fuccour  was  moft  wanted,  and  thithef  he  flew  i   he  dealt  his 
formidable  fbokes  on  every  fide,  he  oll^erthrew  all  that  oppofed 
him  i  and  at  length  having  tumbled  all  our  failors  into  the  fea, 
he  feized  the  helm.     It  is  to  Greece,  fays  he,  that  I  intend  to 
go.    They  turned  the  fails,  a  favourable  wind  arofe,  and  the 
vefTel  was  foon  out  of  light.     As  for  me,  rather  than  expofe 
myfelf  to  certsdn  death  on  board,  I  had  caft  myfelf  into  the  fea, 
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*'  and  was  taken  up  by  fame  perfons  on  the  (hore,  frofh  whence 
*^  I  came  to  acquaint  thee  wiui  chb  misfortune)  and  to  tell  thee, 
^*  that  nothing  is  more  necefiary  dian  a  wife  diftn^/* 

Theoclymenus,  thus  doubfy  deceived  as  a  lover  and  a  king,  re- 
folves  in  the  exceis  of  his  rage  to  take  vengeance  on  his  fifter, 
for  having  thus  betrayed  the  iiMereils  of  his  love,  and  of  his  crown. 
She  is  guilty  in  his  eyes,  becaufe  (he  did  not  rewal  to  him  the  ar- 
rival of  Mcnekus  at  Pharos*  The  Chorus,  fuitably  to  their  office, 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  king.  ^^  Ah !  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
"  they  cry,  Whofc  blood  is  it  thou  refolvcft  to  ihcd  ?  "  This  pro- 
duces a  ihort  but  interefting  debate  between  the  king  and  the 
Chorus ;  but  as  it  is  not  likely  thefe  captive  women  (hould  be  able 
to  infpire  the  king  with  more  reaibnable  fentiments,  Euripides 
has  recourfe  to  a  machine  to  unravel  die  whole  intrigue.  He  very 
feaibnably  introduces  the  twin-gods,  CaAor  and  Pollux,  one  of 
whom  undertakes  to  appeafe  die  king.  He  convinces  him,  that 
Theonoe  is  not  to  blame :  he  tells  him,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Gods  that  Helena  fhould  be  reftored  to  her  bufband ;  and  after- 
wards addre^Gng  his  difcourfe  to  Helena,  though  abfent,  he  afliires 
her  ihe  {hall  arrive  happily  in  Greece ;  and  that,  after  her  death, 
divine  honours  will  be  paid  her ;  that  (he  {hall  give  her  name  to 
an  ifland  * ;  and  that  her  huibftnd  Menelaus  {hall  dwell  for  ever  in 
the  fortunate  iiknds.  To  introduce  this  Athenian  fable  is  the 
whole  end  of  the  piece,  which  confirms  what  we  have  oftener 
than  once  repeated,  that  the  Greek  poets  almoft  always  made 
choice  of  fuch  fubjc(as  as  were  likely  to  footh  the  pride  of  their 
countrymen,  and  that  their  tragedies  were  generally  ailegoricaL 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  fubjedt  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  we 
Ihall  find  that  this  tragedy  nearly  refembles  it.  In  each  there  is 
a  princefs  fecrctly  tranfported  out  of  her  own  country  into  a  foreign 
kingdom.  Iphigenia  is  carried  to  Scythia,  Helena  to  Egypt  Here 
it  is  a  hufhuid,  there  a  brother,  both  unknown,  and  ready  to 
be  facrificed,  who  are  difcovered  by  a  wife  and  fifter.  In  both 
tragedies  it  is  the  women,  whofe  genius  more  fruitful  in  expe- 
dients than  men,  that  find  means  to  efcape  from  their  captivity, 
and  to  deliver  thofe  who  are  dearcft  to  them  from  the  fury  of  two 
tyrants ;  and  in  both  the  Gods  are  introduced  to  wind  up  the 
cataftrophe. 

*  The  ifland  of  Hekna  is  one  of  the  Sporades  of  the^  promontoiy  Suniiiin. 
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TRAGEDY  written  by  EURIPIDES. 


TH  £  fable  of  Ion  is  extremely  complicated ;  and  therefore 
furniihes  matter  for  a  very  long  prologue  recited  by  Mercury, 
merely  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  audience,  to  whom  he  addrefles 
himfclf  dire^y,  and  without  any  idtrodudion. 

ACT      I. 

The  ftibjedt  of  die  prologue  is  as  follows.  Creufa,  the  daugh*- 
ter  of  £re£dieus  king  of  Athens,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  had 
a  fon  by  this  deity,  unknown  to  her  father  Ere&heus.  In  order  to 
fecure  ner  honour,  fhe  ezpofed  the  iniant  in  the  very  grotto  which  * 
had  been  the  fcene  of  her  misfortune  :  but  with  the  precaution  of 
placing  him  in  a  clofe  cradle  with  fome  ornaments,  in  compliance 
with  a  family  cuflom  founded  upon  a  fable  generally  received. 
According  to  this  fable,  Eridfchonius  *  her  grandfather,  and  the  fon 
of  the  Earth,  had  been  by  Minerva  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  an  exprefs  prohibition  to  look 
into  the  bdket  in  which  he  was  fhut  up.  Aglaurus,  one  of  the  three, 
Simulated  by  her  curiofity,  opened  ^s  myflerious  bafket,  and 
diere  found  an  infant  with  a  ferpent  lying  by  it.  Ovid  relates  this 
fiible  in  the  fame  manner  as  Euripides. 

But  to  return  to  Creufa :  (he  in  fome  meafure  renewed  the  ad- 
venture of  Eridhonius,  and  Mercury  did  for  her  what  Minerva 
had  done  for  her  anceftor.  This  deity,  at  die  intreaty  of  Apollo, 
took  the  fon  of  Creufa  out  of  the  grotto  where  his  mother  had 
concealed  him,  and  tranfported  him  to  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

•  Eri&honios  was  the  fbvtli  king  of  Athens.    See  this  fable  in  Grid's  Metam.  lib.  ii. 
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The  prieftefs  of  Apollo  was  (hocked  at  firft  at  this  adventure, 
fuppoune  it  had  happened  to  fbme Delphian  wonsan  who  had  been 
guilty  ot  a  double  crime,  firft  in  fufSering  herfelf  to  be  feduced, 
and  afterwards  in  daring  to  profane  fo  facred  a  place.  She  had 
even  refolved  to  put  the  infant  out  of  this  holy  dwelling  i  but 
Apollo  touched  her  heart,  and  compaiSion  prevailed  over  her  re«- 
fentment ;  (he  brought  up  her  little  pupil  herfelf  Ion  grew  up 
under  the  eye  of  his  benefa£b-efs,  and  tjie  afylum  of  thote  altars, 
while  neither  the  prieftefs,  nor  himieH^  'Could  gain  any  intelligence 
concerning  the  perfons  to  whom  he  owed  his  birtfa.  Hq^had  the 
good  fortune  to  render  himfelf  fo  agreeable  to  the  Delphians»  that 
they  made  him  keeper  of  the  treafures  depofited  in  the  temple. 
Mean  time  his  mother  married  Xuthus  on  the  following  occafion. 

This  Xuthus,  who  was  not  a  native  of  Athens^  butof  Achaia,  and 
defceuded  from  Eolus^  came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians^ 
when  they  were  engaged  in  a  powerful  war,  and  obtained  a  com-- 
plete  vidtory  for  them  over  their  enemies.  For  a  fervice  fo  confi- 
derable  he  was  rewarded  with  Creufa  and  the  fcepter  of  Athens* 
Xuthus  and  his  queen  having  lived  many  years  in  marriage  without 
heirs,  refblved  to  go  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  Oracle  upon  this 
occafion.  fHere  it  is,  that  the  a&ion  of  this  play  begins.  Mercury 
anticipates  the  ftory  by  inforoung  the  ipedators  that  Apollo  de- 
*  figns  to  make  Ion,  the  fon  he  liad  by  Creufa,  to  pafs  for  the  ion  of 
Xuthus,  in  order  to  procure  him  the  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  Ionia,  a  confiderable  country  in  Greece. 

Mercury  having  retired.  Ion  appears  4it  the  head  of  feveral  of 
Apollo's  pricfts.  "  Already,  fays  he,  the  God  of  light,  drives 
''  his  flaming  chtuiot  through  the  celeftial  road,  and  gilds  the  earth 
with  his  bright  rays.  The  tops  of  the  hills  (hine  with  redoubled 
luftre.  The  temple  is  filled  with  perfumes ;  and  the  prieftefs, 
feated  on  her  tripod^  prepares  to  pronounce  to  the  people  the 
oracles  of  the  God.  Go  then,  ye  holy  minifters,  go  to  the 
Caftalian  fpring,  and  after  you  have  waftied  yourfelves  in  that 
pure  ftream,  return  again  to  the  temple.  But  above  all,  be  care* 
ful  to  purify  your  lips,  that  you  may  be  worthy  to  utter  the  fa- 
cred myfteries  of  the  Divinity. .  As  for  me,  fatisfied  with  the 
humble  employment  which  from  my  infanev  I  have  exercifed,  I 
will  adorn  the  veftibule  of  this  temple  witn  crowns  of  laurel» 
and  frighten  hence  with  my  arrows^  the  birds  which  pollute  the 
QfFerings,  for  I,  who  never  knew  my  parents^  have  reafon  to  look 
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•*  upon  this*  temple  wticre  I  was  brought  up,  as  a  facred  afylum, 
*^' which  merits  all  my  cares.*' 

While  Ion  is  thus  pioufly  employed,  the  laurels,  the  m3ntles^ 
the  water  of  Caftalia,  all  bring  to  his  memory  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  he  ferves,  and  the  purity  which  becomes  his  minifter. 
"  Happy  labour !  cries  he,  O  Phoebus  I  it  is  thee  I  ferve,  and  in 
"  the  place  which  is  moft  dear  to  thee.  How  delightful,  how 
*^  glorious  to  me  is  this  employment!  I  am  not  the  vile  flave  of 
^^  any  mortal  V  I^m  the  miniiler  of  a  God,  and^  this  God  is  my 
**  real  father,  fince  it  is  by  hira,  and  by  his  benefits  that  I  live." 
All  this  Is- a  kind  of  hymn  with  a  burden  in  praife  of  Apollo.  It 
is- followed  by  fome  words  and  aftions,  which  would  appear  low 
and  famSiar  upon  our  ftage :  for  Ion  feeing  a  crowd  of  •  birds  from 
Farnallus  flying  about  the  temple,  he  fcares  them  away  with  loud, 
cries,,  and  threatens  to  pierce  them  with  his'  arrows,  calling  each, 
at  the  fame  time  by  its  name. 

Some  Athenian  virgins,  who  enter  immediately  afterwards,  form: 
another  very  fimple  fcene :  they  view  the  veftibule  of  the  temple 
with  great  curiofitjr.     "  It  is  not  only  in  Athens^  fay  they,  Athens 
*^  fo  dear  to  theGods^  that  vm  fee  magnificent*^  temples^  fince  in. 
*^  Delphos' there  is  one  fo  beautiful;**    Hereupon,  Ion  makes  them 
obferve  feveral  pi^res^  or  bafs-reliefs,  which  reprefent  the  hiflo*- 
ries  of  the  Gods. 

♦•  Behold,  fays  he,  the  fon  of  Jupiter*;  who  killed  >  the  Ler— 
"  nian  Hydra.'* 

Chorus^  I  fee  him; . 

Ion.  Look  at  this  perfbn  next  Him,  who  holds  a  b\iraing  torch  *f*' 
in  his  hand: . 

Chorus.  Who  is  he  ?  We  often  reprefent  him  in  our  works  of: 
embroidery. 

Ion.  It  is  lolas,  the  fervant  of  Hircules;  Take  a  view  alf(>  of  this  - 
man  ||,  who  is  mounted  upon  a  winged  horfe,  aiming  a  *  ftroke  at . 
the  monfter  with  three  bodies. 

This  is  fttfiident  to  fhew  the  tafte  of  this  fcenc:  to  each  quef- 
tion  Ion  anfwers :  **  You  fee  the  giants  here  y  there  is  Bacchus 
''  with  his  Thyrfas;  yonder  is  Pallas  with  herEgisv'  and  the 


*  Hercnks.  them  with  histarch:  the  common  reading 

t  I  have  taken  this  reading  upon  the  an-  cannot  be  well  nnderftood. 

(ktitity  of  Bams,  hecanfe  lolas,   as   Her^         |  Bdleropbop,  armed  againft  the  Chy- 

coles  cut  off  the  heads  o£  the  hydra,  burnt  mcra. . 
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like :  which  althoagh  realbcauties»  yet  they  are  of  too  fimple  a  kind 
to  pleafe  our  age.  Virgil  partly  copies  this  fcene  when  he  delcribes 
Eneas  in  a  temple  at  Carthage,  examining  the  paintings. 

A  temple  here  Sidonian  Dido  rais'd 

To  beav'n's  dread  emprefs,  that  with  riches  blaz'd; 

Unaumber'd  gifts  adom'd  the  coftly  (hrine. 

By  her  own  prefence  hallow'd  and  divine. 

Brafs  were  tne  fteps,  the  beams  with  brafs  were  ftrong. 

The  lofty  doors,  on  brazen  hinges  rung. 

Here,  a  ftrange  fcene  before  his  eyes  appears. 

To  raife  his  courage,  and  difpel  his  fears ; 

Here  firft,  he  hopes  his  fortunes  to  redrefs; 

And  finds  a  glimmering  proiped  of  fuccefs. 

While  for  the  queen  he  waited,  and  amaz'd> 

O'er  the  proud  fhrine  and  pompous  temple  gaz'd ; 

While  he  die  town  admires,  and  wond'ring  ifauids 

At  the  rich  labours  of  the  artift's  handsi 

Amid  the  ftory'd  walls,  he  faw  appear. 

In  fpeaking  paint,  the  tedious  Trojan  war ; 

The  war,  that  fame  had  blaz'd  the  world  around. 

And  every  battle  fought  on  Phrygian  ground. 

There  Priam  flood,  and  Agamemnon  here^ 

And  Pclus*  wrathful  fon,  to  both  fevere«  ^ 

Struck  with  the  view,  oh !  friend,  the  heroe  cries, 

(Tears,  as  he  fpoke,  came  ftarting  from  his  eyes) 

Lo !  the 'wide  world  our  miferies  employ ; 

What  realm  abounds  not  with  the  woes  of  Troy  ? 

See!  where  the  venerable  Priam  ftands! 

See  virtue  honour'd  in  the  Libyan  fands  I 

For  Troy,  the  generous  tears  of  Carthage  flow; 

And  Tyrian  hreafts  are  touch'd  with  human  woe. 

Now  banifh  fear,  for  fince  the  Trojan  name 

Is  known,  we  find  our  fafety  in  our  fame. 

Thus  while  his  foul  the  moving  pidure  fed, 
A  fhowV  of  tears  the  groaning  heroe  (bed. 
For  here,  the  fainting  Greeks  in  flight  he  view'd ; 
And  there,  the  Trojans  to  their  walls  purfu'd 
By  plum'd  Achilles,  with  his  dreadful  ibear. 
Whirled  on  his  kindling  chariot  thro'  the  war. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  thence^  proud  Rhaefus*  tents  he  knows 
By  their  white  veils>  tnat  matched  the  winter  (hows^ 
Betray'd  and  flretch'd  amidft  his  ilaughter'd  train. 
And,  while  he  flept,  by  fierce  Tydides  ilain ; 
^yho  drove  his  courfers  from  the  fcene  of  blood. 
E'er  the  fierce  fleeds  had  tafled  Trojan  food. 
Or  drank  divine  Scamander's  fatal  flood. 

There  Troilus  flies  difarm'd  (unhappy  boy !) 
From  ftcrn  Achilles,  round  the  fields  of  Troy ; 
Unequal  he  !  to  fuch  an  arm  in  war  J 
Supine,  and  trailing  from  his  empty  car. 
Still,  tho'  in  death,  he  grafps  the  flowing  reins, 
His  flartled  courfers  whirl  him  o*er  the  plains ; 
The  fpear,  inverted,  ilreaks  the  dufl  around^ 
His  fnowy  neck  and  trefles  fweep  the  ground. 
Mean  time  a  penfive  fupplicating  train 
Of  Trojan  matrons,  to  Minerva's  fane^ 
In  fad  proceflion,  with  a  robe  repair, 
Beat  their  white  breafls,  and  rend  their  eolden  hair. 
Unmov'd  with  pray'rs,  difdainfuUy  fhe  frown'd. 
And  fixt  her  eyes,  relentlefs,  on  the  ground. 
Achilles  here,  his  vengeance  to  enjoy. 
Thrice  dragg'd  brave  Hedor. round  the  walls  of  Troy: 
Theft  to  the  nioumful  fire,  the  vidior  ibid 
The  breathlefsbody  of  his  fon^  for  gold. 
His  groans  now  deepened,  and  new  tears  he  fhed> 
To  fee  the  fpoils,.  and  chariot  of  the  dead. 
And  Pdam  both  his  trembling  hands  extend. 
And,  gafh'd  with  wounds,,  his  dear  disfigured  friend. 
Mix'd  with  the  Grecian  peers,  and  hoflile  train> 
Himfelf  he  view'd  confpicuous  in  the  plain  : 
Andfwarthy  Memnon,.  glorious  to  behold. 
His  eaflem  hofb,  and  arms  that  flame  with  gold. 
All  furious  led  Penthefilea  there, 
^ith  oMony  fhields,  her  Amazons  to  war; 
Arouiid  her  breafl  her  golden  belt  fhe  threw ;. 
Then  thro'  the  thick-embattled  fquadrons  flew ;? 
Amidfl  the  thoufaods  flood  the  dire  alarms,. 
And  the  fierce  mjiid  engag'd  the  men  in  arms.- 
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ThiB  paflkge  of  the  ^neid  k  fo  beautiful,  that  notwithftanding 
its  lengtn,  I  nave  given  it  a  place  here,  to  fliew  with  what  deli- 
cacy Virgil  has  imitated  the  ancients,  and  improved  upon  the  na- 
tural beauties  he  found  in  their  writings.  There  is  another  alfo  of 
the  fame  kind,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  meet  with  here.  It  is  in  the  fitth  book  of  the  ^neid, 
where  the  poet  defcribas  the  arrival  of  Eneas  at  Cuma  i  and  repre- 
fcnts  this  hero  viewing  the  temple  of  Dilna. 

To  Phosbus'  fane  the  heroe  pad:  along, 
And  thofe  dark  Caverns  where  the  Sibyl  fung*. 
There,  as  the  God  enlarged  her  foul,  (he  fate^ 
And  open'd  all  the  deep  decrees  of  fate. 
The  train  with  reverence  enter,  and  behold 
Chaftc  Trivia's  grove,  and  temple  roof 'd  with  gold  5 
A  ftrudhire  raised  by  D«ialu6,  (  tis  faid) 
When  from  the  Cretan  king's  revenn  he  fled. 
On  winss  to  northern  climes  he  dar'd  to  foar. 
Through  airy  ways  unknown  to  man  before ; 
Full  many  a  length  of  fky  and  ocean  paft. 
On  Cuma's  facred  tow'rs  he  iloop'd  at  lafl. 
Then  hung  to  Phoebus,  in  the  ftrange  Abode/ 
The  wings  thM  fteer'd  him  thro'  the  liquid  road. 
And  raisM  the  pompous  pile  in  honour  of  the  God. 
The  matchlefs  artift,  On  the  k>fty  gate, 
Engrav'd  Androgeos^  memorable  fate  : 
And  here  by  lot  fad  Athens  yearly  paid 
Sev'n  hajdefs  youths,  to  footh  his  ftngry  ihade. 
Here  ftood  the  fatal  Urn ;  and  there  with  pride 
Fair  Crete  rofe  tow'rine  on  the  filvcr  tide. 
There  too  the  father  of  the  herds  was  feen. 
Who  quenched  the  pafTion  of  the  luftful  queen ; 
Their  birth,  a  beafl  below,  a  man  above. 
The  mingled  offspring  of  prepoft'rous  love ! 
There  ftood  the  winding  pile,  whofe  masses  ran 
Round  within  round,  and  end  where  diey  begun. 
But  when  the  pitying  Dasdalus  furvey'd 
The  hopelefs  pauion  of  the  ^  royal  maid, 
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He  led  her  Tbdcns  through  the  puzzhng  ways. 

Safe  with  a  clue,  and  open'd  every  maze. 

Thou  too,  poor  Icarus  I  hadfl  born  a  part, 

Had  grief  not  checked  him,  in  thy  parent's  art ! 

He  thrice  effay'd  the  mournful  tafk  in  vain ; 

Thrice  fliook  his  hand,  {ind  drop'd  the  tafk  again. 

Thus  had  they  gaz'd  o'er  all  the  coftly  frame. 

When  lo  !  Achates  from  the  temple  came : 

With  him  the  prieftef$>  the  prophetic  maid.  Pitt. 

Tlie  difference  between  the  pictures  of  Virgil  and  thofe  of  Euri- 
pides, is  too  ftriking  to  efcs^pe  notice.  The  former  are  indeed 
full  c^  fentiments,  and  therefore  more  jiHer^fting  than  the  latter, 
which  contain  only  general  fubjeds :  but  Euripides  has  Oiewn  no 
lefs  judgoicnt  than  Virgil  in  his  choice  of  the  flories  reprefented  in 
theie  paintings ;  becaufe  the  matter  in  h^nd  is  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  curioiity  of  die  young  women,  who  having  arrived  at 
the  temple  of  Delphos  before  their  miftrefs;,  caft  flight  glances  up- 
on the  objeds  around  diem,  rather  that  the  fpedators  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  purpofe  of  dxis  journey,  than  amufed  by  unfeafonable 
deibriptioQs.  Accordingly  this  article  takes  up  but  a  fhort  part  of 
the  fcenc» 

The  virgins  cxpn^s  an  indintdoii  to  alter  the  ^n&M^ry  alfo, 
that  thi^  may  fee  a}l  that  is  to  be  &en;  but  Jon  acquaints  them, 
that  none  arepermitted  to  enter  there,  but  fuch  as  come  to  confult 
the  oracle,  after  ofieriog  the  ufiial  facrifices. 

Thefe  Ath^an  virgins  who  form  the  Chorus^  jnake  themfelves 
known  for  the  attendants  of  an  Athenian  lady,  named  Creufa.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  Imow  whether  fhe  entered  with  her  v^omen,  ot  came 
into  the  trafiple  afier  them,  for  hitherto  Ion  has  been  converfing 
vrith  her  train,  and  fhe  fuddenly  anfwers  toaqueftion,  which  was^ 
not  addrefled  to  her :  perhaps  ihc  was  defirous  of  keeping  herfelf 
concealed,  as  her  attendants  feem  to  intimate. 

The  remainder  of  thefcene,  or,  if  you  will,  this  new  fcene,  is  a 
long  conver£ition  between  Creufa  and  Ion-  The  youth  is  flruck. 
wi&  her  majeflic  air,  and  the  tears  which  flow  from  her  eyes. 
At  firft,  fhe  feems  folicitous  to  elude  the  curious  enquiries  of  this 
minifter  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  fhe  replies  in  very  myflerious 
terms.  ^  Doubtlefs,  fays  fhe,  thou  art  afloniihed  at  the  tears  I  fhed  y 
"  but  the  fight  of  this  temple,  recalls  a  fatal  idea  to  my  remcm- 
"  brance.    1  forgot  I  was  at  Delphos,  and  all  my  thoughts  were 
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"  employed  on  Athens.  Ah  1  how  wretched  are  women  !  how 
"  unjuft  the  Godsl  To  whom  can  we  have  recourfe,  when  it  is 
"  by  the  iniquity  of  our  fovcreign  mailers  that  we  are  miferable?" 

This  complaint  fo  unintelligible  to  Ion,  creates  in  him  a  ftrong 
defire  to  difcover  the  fecret  caufe  of  this  lady's  affliAion  ;  but  fhe, 
to  prevent  the  prying  curiofity  of  this  ftranger,  endeavours  to  fup- 

f)refs  her  emotions.  Ion  having  complimented  her  upon  her  il- 
uftrious  birth,  "  Alas !  fays  me,  to  this  advantage  alone  is  my 
"  happinefs  confined."  She  then  relates  the  fable  concerning  her 
anceftor  Eridthonius  (a  high  claim  to  nobility) ;  the  facrifice  which 
Eredlhus  her  father  made  of  her  fons  for  me  prefervation  of  his 
country  (anbthcr  title  to  heroifm)  j  and  the  fate  of  that  prince, 
who  was,  by  Neptune's  command,  fwalloWed  up  alive  in  the  earth, 
which  he  opened  with  a  ftroke  of  his  trident  for  that  purpofe. 
The  place,  where  Erefthus  was  fwallowed  up,  being  that  wherein 
Creufa  was  feduced,  the  mention  of  it  renews  her  grief.  "  Fatal 
"  place !  cries  fhe,  would  I  had  never  feen  thee."  Ion,  whofe 
curiofity  is  again  raifed,  makes  another  attempt  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  this  princefs,  but  (he  artfully  turns  the  converfation  upon 
her  hufband  Xuthus.  He  will  foon  come  to  the  temple,  fhe  fays, 
to  confult  the  oracle ;  but  he  is  gone  firft  to  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.  It  is  his  grief  at  being  without  children,  that  brings  him 
to  Delphos.  "  What!  fays  Ion,  haft  thou  never  had  any  children?" 
This  queftion  perplexes  Creufa  by  its  fimplicity,  but  fhe  dexteroufly 
eludes  it,  and  only  anfwers,    "  Alas  !  Apollo  knows  that." 

Creufa  now  in  her  turn  queftions  Ion  concerning  his  birth  and 
-employment.  He  ingenuoufly  acknowleges  to  her,  that  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  difcover  who  his  parents  were,  and  that  he 
has  pafied  his  whole  life  at  the  altar,  which  ferved  him  as  an 
afylum.  "  I  know  a  mother,  fays  Creufa,  as  unfortunate  as  thine." 
"  Who  18  (he,  anfwers  Ion,  I  befecch  thee  name  her."  Creufa, 
like  a  woman  of  ^enfe  and  prudence,  takes  advantage  of  this 
opening  to  propofe  her  bufinefs  under  the  name  of  another. 
"  This  mother,  fays  the  queen,  is  the  jperfon  for  whom  I  am 
**  come  to  confult  the  oracle  before  my  huroand  returns.**  The  mi- 
nifter  of  Apollo  offers  her  his  fervice  in  behalf  of  this  aiHided  lady, 
upon  which  Creufa  proceeds  to  tell  him  her  whole  ftory.  This 
friend  of  hers,  fhe  fays,  Apollo  had  ravifhed^  and  had  a  fon  by  her, 
whom  the  mother  expofed  as  foon  as  born,  and  has  never  heard 
of  fince ;  but,  according  to  the  time  when  this  adventure  happened, 
tthat  child^  if  living,  muft  be  about  the  fame  ag(s  with  Ion. 
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Ion  furprifed  at  the  fimilitude  between  the  fate  of  this  infant 
and  his  own,  yet  cannot  conceive  how  a  deity  could  have  fuch  a 
fort  of  comofierce  with  a  mortal  ;  and  therefore  concludes,  that 
it  will  be  ufclefs,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  confult  Phoebus  con- 
cerning a  crime  which  it  is  not  probable  he  will  acknowlege.  Creufa 
fishs,  and  in  a  low  voice  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  that 
dod.  When  perceiving  her  hufband  at  a  diftance,  (he  intreats 
Ion  to  be  fecret,  and  not  to  difclofe  the  adventure  of  her  friend 
which  {he  had  juft  related,  for  fear  that  fuch  a  converfation,  if 
repeated  with  the  leaft  variation,  might  caufe  fome  trouble,  and 
raife  fufpicions  injurious  to  her  honour. 

Xuthus,  as  he  enters,  falutes  the  God  of  ParnaiTus  after  the 
Grecian  manner.  He  then  accofts  Creufa,  and  tells  her,  that  the 
oracle  of  the  cave  would  not  anticipate  that  of  Delphos ;  but  that 
it  had  afTured  him  beforehand,  that  he  (hould  not  return  without 
children,  nor  Creufa  without  an  anfwer. 

Both  the  king  and  queen,  after  fome  prayers,  enter  the  temple,  . 
while  Ion  prepares  to  brine  water  for  fprinkling  the  viftims  :  but 
before  he  goes  out,  he  reneds  a  moment  upon  the  converfation 
he  had  had  with  Creufa,  and  irreverendy  enough  condemns  the 
condud  of  Apollo.  "  How  couldft  thou,  O  fon  of  Jupiter !  fays 
^^  he,  delude  mortal  beauties,  and  afterwards  abandon  their  children 
^'  to  deftrudtion  ?  Thou,  who  art  a  God,  ought'ft  to  fet  examples  of 
*'  virtue  to  mankind.  Thou  puniflieft  thofe  who  are  wicked  among 
^  us :  does  it  then  become  legiflators  to  violate  their  own  laws  ? 
**  If  this  be  true,  which  I  know  not  how  to  believe,  mortals  will 
"  in  their  turn  inflidt  a  punifliment  on  you,  and  your  temples  will 
"  foon  be  deferted.  If  you  indulge  unlawful  paffions,  no  longer 
**  condemn  men  for  doing  the  fame  :  they  only  imitate  your  vices, 
"  who  are  their  fovereigns.**  Such  were  the  thoughts  which  the 
wUeft  among  the  pagans  entertained  of  their  divinities,  or  rather 
of  thofe  follies  attributed  to  them  by  poetry. 

The  Chorus,  who  remain  in  the  veftibule  of  the  temple,  offer 
prayers  to  Lucina,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  to  obtain  for  their  queen 
a  pofterity  worthy  the  race  of  Ercdthus.  There  is  here  a  very 
elegant  paffage  upon  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  numerous  ofF- 
fpring.  It  is  much  the  fame  with  what  Cicero  fays  in  his  Oration 
for  Cluentius,  where  he  calls  a  fon  "  the  hope  of  his  father,  th? 
**  honour  of  that  iiame  he  is  to  perpetuate,  the  fupport  of  his 
"  houfe,  the  heir  of  the  family,  and  a  citizen  deftined  to  the  fer- 
*«  vice  of  theftatc."    Spent  parentis^  memoriam  nominis,  fubjidium 
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generis,  baredem  familiar  iejignatum  reipuhlica  civem.  It  is  alike 
impofTible  to  tranflate  happily  into  our  language  either  the  Greek 
of  Euripides,  or  the  Latin  of  Cicero. 

ACT     11. 

Ion,  at  his  return,  afks,  whether  Xutbus  is  come  out  of  the 
temple.  That  prince  appears  inftantly  j  and,  feeing  Ion,  accofts 
him  with  the  title  of  fon.  The  miniftcr  of  Apollo  fhuns  the 
offered  embraces  of  Xuthus,  whofe  words  appear  to  him  to  be 
wild  and  incoherent.  Upon  what  foundation  does  he  call  him  fon  ? 
Surely  he  muft  not  have  comprehended  the  fenfe  of  the  oracle  he 
had  received.  This  debate  produces,  by  degrees,  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  myftery.  The  oracle  had  declared  to  Xuthus,  that  the 
firft  perfon,  whom  he  met  at  his  coming  out  of  the  temple,  was 
his  fon ;  and  that  prince,  in  his  tranibort  to  hear  that  he  fhould 
find  a  fon,  never  thought  of  aiking  tne  oracle,  by  whom  he  had 
this  child.  It  is  this  circumftance  which  occafions  the  doubts 
and  perolcxity  of  Ion.  '^  How,  fays  he  to  the  king,  can  I  be 
"  thy  ton,  when  thou  doft  not  even  know  who  is  my  mother  ?  ** 
To  this  Xuthus  can  no  odierwife  aofwer,  but  that,  before  his 
marriage,  he  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  when  he  came  toDelphos 
to  be  prdent  at  the  feafts  of  Bacchus.  Ion,  perceiving  that  the 
time  when  this  adventure  haopeciled  agjrced  pretty  cx^Qdy  with  his^ 
own  age,  confents  to  acknowlege  the  Jung  of  Athens  for  his  father^ 
through  reverence  for  the  orders  ^  of  the  oracle.  It  muft  needs 
be  that  the  Greeks  at  that  timie  carried  their  veneration  for  oracles  ta 
the  higheft  excefs,  iince  Xuthus  gave  fuch  eafy  credit  to  this  :  as 
for  Ion,  he  could  not  but  be  a  gainer  by  acknowlegin?  fuch  a 
father  as  the  king  of  Athens.  But  we  ihall  foon  fee,  this  is  not 
the  motive  by  which  he  was  influenced. 

The  Chorus  congratulate  their  mafter  upcH)  fo  fortunate  a  difco- 
very ;  and  to  Creufa,  they  wifh  heirs  of  the  blood  of  Eredthus  ^ 
mean  time  Xuthus  and  Ion  confine  their  wifhes  to  the  finding 
again  her  from  whom  Ion  received  his  birth. 

The  father  propofes  to  this  new-found  fon  to  leave  to  time  the 
explanation  of  this  myftery,  and  ih  the  mean  while  to  quit  Del- 
phos,  which  he  muft  now  look  on  as  a  place  of  baniihment, 
and  haften  to  Athens  his  true  country,  where  a  fcepter  and  the 
moft  (hining  fortune  await  him.  ^'  Thou  anfwereft  me  not,  con- 
"  tinues  he  :  why  doft  thou  caft  down  thine  eyes  ?  From  whence 
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**  proceeds  the  concern  I  fee  thee  under  ?  Ah  !  muft  the  tender- 
^*  nefs  of  our  mutual  embraces  be  followed  with  a  behaviour  fo 
"  alarming  ?  How  muft  this  fhock  an  indulgent  father !  " 

Ion.     Prince,  things  feen  in  diflFerent  fituations,  prefent  very 
different  appearances.      I  cannot  but  blefs  my  deftiny  that  has 
reftored  to  me  a  father  like  thee  j    but  fince  thou  art  defirous  to 
knoyr  the  caufe  of  my  uneafinefs,  this  it  is,  O  king  !     I  am  fen- 
fible  that  the  Athenian  people,   proud  of  their  origin,  make  it 
their  boaft,  that  they  owe  all  their  advantages'to  themfclves  alone  j 
what  reception  will  they  give  to  the  illegitimate  fon  of  a  flranger  ? 
Contempt  is  the  leaft  outrage  I  muft  exped  to  meet  with.    Should 
I  endeavour  to  be  diftinguifhed  among  the  great,  the  people  will 
hate  me  s  they  always  look  on  grandeur  with  envy  and  malignity. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  citizens,  whofe  wife  maxim  of  policy  it 
is,    to  confine  themfelves  within  the  ibhere  of  a  private  ftation, 
will  laugh  at  me  for  my  temerity,  (hould  I  prefume  to  meddle  in 
affairs  of  fbte,    a  conduct  which  in  a  republic  is  almoft  always 
attended  with  danger*    I  would  chufe  to  be  raifed  by  thy  favour  to 
the  firft  rank  ;  but  have  I  not  reafon  to  fear  fuch  diftin<£tion  in  a 
ftate  where  die  nobles  cannot  endure  any  competitors  ?    Shall  I 
intrude  into  a  family  to  give  occafion  for  complaint  to  a  wife  esi-^ 
raged  at  having  fhared  all  thy  griefs,  without  a  hope  of  partaking 
in  thy  good  fortune.    Alas  I  how  is  it  pofiible  to  expert  that  Creufa 
flloufd  not  hate  the  obje<9:  of  thy  tenderaefs,  when  fhe  has  no 
expectation  of  having  fuch  a  pledge  of  her  nuptials  ?  For  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  thy  affedUon  will  be  unequally  divided  between 
US.    If  I  fhould  be  honoured  with  the  greateft  (hare,  what  con- 
fufion  (hall  I  not  introduce  in  thy  houfe  ?   Too  well  thou  knoweft 
already  the  fatal  eficd:s  of  a  paiiion  which  thinks  itfelf  neglected. 
And  ^ter  all,  great  prince !  thy  wife,  thus  hopelefs  of  heirs  of  her 
own,  moves  my  compailion.     Defcended  as  fhe  is  from  an  11- 
luflrious  race,  fhe  merits  a  better  fate.  In  vain  wouldft  thou  allure 
me  with  the  ptofpcA  of  a  crown  :   its  luftre  dazzles  not  my  eye& 
fo  much  as  to  hide  from  me  the  evils  that  attend  iu    Is  it  to  live 
happy,  to  be  furrounded  with  apprehenfions  and  cares  ?    Believe 
me,  i  prefer  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  who  is  accountable  for 
his  leifure  to  himfelf  alone,  to  tnat  of  a  king,  whofe  ceafelefs  fears 
oblige  him  to  feem  a  friend  to  bad  men,  and  a  foe  to  the  virtuous. 
Thou  perhaps  wilt  tell  me,  that  pomp  and  riches  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  inglorious  quiet  I  live  in.     No,  prince,  no  ;  I  never 
can  endure  thofe  cares  and  anxieties,  which  are  the  necef&ry  at- 
tendants 
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tcndants  upon  great  wealth.  Suffer  me  to  enjoy  my  beloved  me- 
diocrity, and  be  thou  thyfelf  a  judge  of  my  happinefs.  My  leifure 
is  my  own,  calm  and  undifturbed.  I  have  no  enemies,  none  who 
envy  my  good  fortune,  I  have  never  had  the  mortification  to  be 
fupplanted  by  unworthy  rivals.  The  praifes  of  the  Gods,  and  a 
pious  attendance  upon  the  Grangers  who  come  here,  make  up  the 
Dufinefs  of  my  life  5  and  when  I  have  difmiffcd  fome  of  thefc 
with  joy,  others  arrive  to  whom  I  have  ftill  the  pleafure  of  giving 
fatisfadhon.  But  what  I  prize  above  all  thefe  advantages,  is,  that, 
both  by  inclination  and  duty,  I  endeavour  to  render  myfelf  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  the  Deity  whom  I  ferve.  Judge  now,  O  prince  I 
whether  there  is  room  for  choice  between  fuch  bleflings,  and  thofc 
thou  ofFereft  me.  O  !  permit  me  to  continue  in  my  prefent  humble 
employment,  fince,  after  all,  it  is  indifferent  whether  wealth  or 
competence  conftitutes  our  happinefs. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  touches  which  nature  avowes  in  every  age,, 
and  which  Racine  ♦  has  happily  transferred  to  the  ftage  of  France. 
Xuthus  anfwers  no  othcrwiie  than  by  telling  his  fon,  that  he  muft 
yield  to  his  new  fortune,  and  that  he  is  going  to  offer  facrifices, 
and  to  prepare  a  feafl  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  fon.  He 
calls  him  Ion,  in  allufion  to  his  having  been  the  firft  perfoa  he  faw 
at  his  coming  out  of  the  temple  -f  5  and  intirely  to  remove  all 
difficulties,  he  commands  the  Chorus,  upon  pain  of  death,  not  to 
mention  this  affair  to  CrcujCa.  ^  He  refolvcs  to  keep  her  in  igno- 
rance of  what  had  happened,  till  a  fit  opportunity  offered  to  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  fuffer  his  fon  to  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Ere<Suius, 
Upon  this  condition  Ion  confents  to  attend  his  father  to  Athens, 


*  See  Racine*s  Athaliah,  ad.  ii.  fcene  7,  toaches,  which  no  (kill  of  a'tranilator  could 

and  other  fcenes.    If  this  work  of  mine  perfedly  imprefs.     In  the  mean  time>  if  the 

Ihoold  be  followed  by  a  feqael,  among  fe-  reader  will  jail  glance  upon  Athaliah,  he 

veral  difcourfe$  of  which  it  will  confift,  wifi  diicover  Ion  in  Joas,  at  leaft  to  a  great 

there  will  be  one  upon  Imitationi  in  which  I  degree,  and  will  find  the  Greek  Chorn&s  of 

ihall  fhew  with  what  art  and  dexterity  Ra-  thofe  of  the  French  play,  withoat  reckoning 

cine  has  incorporated  with  his  own  genius  a  great  number  of  beautiful  ftrokes,  and 

that  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  that  of  the  wonderful  iimplicity  of  that   fine   tra- 

Euripides,  to  make  one  that  (hould  be  quite  gedy,  which  I  hope  fome  time  hereafter  ta 

of  a  new  kind.    I  (hall  there  (hew  the  in-  difplay. 

imitable  facility  of  that  ingenious  imitator*  f  Becau(e  this  youth  was  the  firft  objeft 

who  has  made  beauties  of  the  firft  dafs  oujt  that  met  the  eyes  of  Xuthus  upon  his  com.- 

of  an  infinite  number  of  fimple  ibokes  and  ing  out  of  the  temple,  i^ioA  /mi« 

and 
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and  wiihes  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  find  his  mother  among 
the  Athenian  women* 

Creufa's  attendants  forefee  the  fatal  effeds  of  this  oracle ;  and, 
notwithflandbg  the  exprefs  commands  of  Xuthus,  indignation  pre- 
vails over  fear ;  naore  faithful  to  the  blood  of  Ere(5thus  than  to  a 
foreign  king>  th^  refolve  to  difcover  this  fecret  to  Creufa,  and  at 
once  to  fecure  tne  libertjr  of  Athens,  and  give  the  queen  her 
revenge  by  deflroying  Ion. 

ACT     m. 

Creufa  enters,  followed  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  governor 
to  Erediius,  and  whom  ine  refpedtcd  as  a  father.  She  intreats 
him  to  join  his  prayers  to  hers  to  obtain  of  Apollo  fuch  an  oracle 
as  (he  wiihed  ion  While  the  old  man  prepares  to  enter  the 
temple  and  perform  her  commands,  £he  bethinks  herfelf  of  aiking 
her  women  what  anfwer  Xuthus  had  received  from  the  God.  The 
Chorus,  by  looks  full  of  concern,  and  interruoted  anfwers,  give  her  to 
underftand,  diat  fomething  unfortunate  had  nappened ;  and  riaife  her 
curioiity  ftill  more  by  acquainting  her  with  the  orders  Xuthus  had 
given  tnem  to  be  fecret,  and  the  pumfhment  he  threatened  them 
with,  in  cafe  they  difobeyed.  At  length  thefe  women  explain 
themfelves  by  decrees,  and  reveal  the  whole  affair.  The  queen, 
ibuck  M  with  a  munderbolt^  remains  iilent  through  aflonifhment 
and  grief;  but  the  old  man^  full  of  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the  £imily 
of  £re&hus>  and  enraged  at  an  adion  fo  unworthy  of  a  prince^  ex- 
claims:  ^^  My  queen^  thou  art  betrayed,  thy  hufband  intends  to 
*^  dethrone  thee.  It  is  not  fo  mucn  through  hatred  to  him,  as 
'^  fidelity  to  thee,  that  I  prefume  to  fpeak  to  thee  in  this  manner 
^*  of  a  ftranger^  who,  after  thou  haft  honoured  him  with  thy 
^^  hand,  has  not  been  afhamed  to  violate  the  faith  he  fwore  to 
^^  thee,  and  to  procure  hlmfelf  heirs  out  of  thy  family ;  Men  to 
"  me,  and  I  will  unfold  the  whole  myftery.''  This  he  does  in 
fuch  a  nunner  as  is  very  likely  to  increafe  the  confternation  of  the 
queen  ;  but  alfo  with  great  probability  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
ftances  he  coUeds  together  :  the  queen  s  barrennefs,  the  journey 
to  Delphos,  the  iiidden  difcovery  of  a  fon ;  all  this,  he  fays,  has 
the  ^pearancc  of  a  defign  formed  before,  to_  place  the  child 
of  fomc  beloved  miilrefs  upon  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
paints  this  artifice  in  the  blackeft  colours,  in  order  to  roufe  the 
vengeance  of  Creufa,  and  tells  her  plainly,  that,  if  fhe  would  pre- 
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vent  her  ovvri  ruin,  fhe  muft  deftroy  her  enemies ;  and  this  fhe  can 
do  no  other  way  than  by  a  poniard  or  poifon  :  he  even  offers  him- 
felf  to  be  the  executioner  of  her  juft  revenge,  and  the  Chorus 
adopt  the  fame  furious  fentimcnts. 

Creufa,  entirely  convinced  of  her  hufband's  treachery,  takes  off 
the  maik,  and  enters  upon  an  explanation  very  bold  for  a  woman- 
"  Shall  I  fpeak,  cries  fhe,  or  fhall  I  flill  be  filent  ?  Too  fcrupulotts 
"  modefly,  ceafe  to  conftr^jin  mc !  What  have  I  to  fear  nov^r  ? 
"  Banifhed  from  my  throne,  deprived  of  the  hope  of  ever  having 
"  heirs  of  my  own  blood;  by  what  remaining  duty  am  I  bound  to 
"  this  ungrateful  hufband  ? "  This  fpeech  is  followed  by  horrid 
oaths,  by  which  Ihe  fwears  to  reveal  her  own  and  Xiithus'  fhamc. 
Mean  time  the  tears  that  flow  fafl  from  her  eyes,  and  thte  blufhes 
which  overfpread  her  face,  fhew  what  pangs  this  confeffion  coft 
her.  Accordingly  fhe  begins  with  reproaching  both  men  and  Gods 
with  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  And  here  fhe  bitterly  inveighs  againfl 
Phoebus,  declaring  that  this  God  liad  robbed  her  of  her  honour, 
and  had  fuffered  the  fon  fhe  bore  him  to  be  devoured  by  birds, 
while  he  gives  Xuthus  a  fon  to  fway  her  fcepter. 

The  Chorus  and  the  old  man,  alike  furprifed  at  a  misfortune 
which  they  had  never  before  heard  of,  can  with  difficulty  compre-* 
hend  the  fenfe  of  her  words.  Therefore  the  old  governor  prevails 
upon  her  to  repeat  the  whole  ftory,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  pof- 
fible,  difcover  fome  traces  of  this  expofed  infant,  who  is  the  law- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  and  might  prove  the  revenger  of  his 
mother's  wrongs.  But  Creufa  confeffes,  that  fhe  hid  him  in  a 
grotto,  and'never  afterwards  faw  him.  "  Ah!  inhuman  mother! 
"  exclaihis  the  old  man ;  O  I  flill  more  barbarous  Deity  I "  Creu* 
fa's  account  of  this  adventure  forces  thefc  cxpreffionjs  from  him, 
for  fhe  gives  a  moving  dcfcription  of  her  parting  with  the  unhapp; 
infant,  who  in  vain  held  out  its  arms  to  her,  and  the  fatal  neccf- 
fity  which  obliged  her  to  facrifice  her  maternal  tendcrncfa  to  the 
prefervation  of  her  honour. 

*^  Revenge  thyfelf,  fays  the  governor,  and  begin  with  pu* 
*'  nifhihg  the  lover  who,  has  undone  thee." 

Creusa.  How  can  I,  who  am  a  mortal,  punifh  a  God? 

Governor.  Set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Delphos, 

Creusa.  Awed  by  piety  I  dare  not  do  this.  Shall  I  bring  on » 
myfelf  new  misfortunes  ? 

Governor.  Well,,  punifh  thy  hufband  at  Icafl. 

Creusa.  I  cannot}  I  loved  this  hufband  once; 

Cover- 
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Governor.  Yet  crufh  this  new-born  monftcr,  this  Ion,  who 
arms  himfelf  againft  thee, 

Crcufa  liftcns  with  Icis  rcludance  to  this  propofal  than  the  for- 
mer ;  and  now  the  queftion  is,  by  what  means  he  is  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  The  old  man  propofes  the  moft  violent,  fach  as  ftabbing 
him  while  he  fits  at  table  with  his  friends ;  but  the  queen  objeds 
to  this.  "  It  belongs  to  thee  then,  fays  he,  to  find  out  another 
"  expedients "  and  accordingly  Creufa  hits  upon  one  worthy  of  an 
enraged  woman.  She  has  a  liquor,  fhe  fays,  which  was  a  prefcnt 
from  Minerva ;  it  is  fome  drops  of  the  blood  of  Medufa,  which 
was  given  by  that  Goddefs  to  Eridhonius,  of  which  one  half 
caufes  immediate  death,  and  the  other  has  the  quality  of  curing. 
Creufa  orders  the  governor  to  poifon  Ion  with  the  mortal  liquor, 
but  thinks  it  better  to  wait  till  her  vidtim  arrives  at  Athens.  ^^  No, 
^'  anfwers  the  governor^  we  mufi:  difpatch  him  here,  that  it  may 
"**  not  be  known  who  was  the  author  of  the  deed." 

Creufa  confents,  and  gives  him  a  golden  vafe  in  which  the 
liquor  is  contained,  with  diredtions  to  pour  fome  of  it  into  the  cup 
out  of  which  Ion  drinks.  While  fhe  retires  to  her  apartment 
to  wait  the  efife£i:>  the  old  man  encourages  himfelf  to  commit  the 
murder  by  this  abominable  fen^ence :  <<  Let  us  be  virtuous  when 
"  all  things  favour  us$  but  when  the  point  is  to  revenge  our- 
<^  felves  on  an  enemy^  let  us  filence  the  importunate  clamours  of 


"  virtue.*' 


Thefe  fentimentS)  and  the  whole  conduft  of  this  murder,  fcem 
but  little  fuitable  to  perfons  in  whofe  fate  the  fpe&ators  are  to  be 
interefted.  The  Chorus  are  as  guilty  as  the  principal  perfons  in 
;the  play,  and  their  zeal  for  the  family  of  Eredhus  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  excufe  their  cruelty;  although  the  pget  in  the  interlude  of 
this  ad  endeavours  to  ere£t  it  into  a  virtue.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
leged  however,  that  the  fituation  is  admirable;  it  arifes  from  the 
pafiione  of  the  human  hearl^  9&d  xonfequently  is  in  the  true  tafle 
of  the  drama. 

ACT      IV, 

A  fervant  of  Creufa*s  comes  in  great  terror  to  afk  the  Chorus 
where  the  queen  is,  who  has  in  vain  been  fought  for  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Delphians.  Apparently  this  man  feeks  for  her  in  order  to  favc  her, 
juul  yet  he  ftays  long  enough  with  the  Chorus  to  give  a  circum- 
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ftantial  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  confpiracy  againft  Ion 
was  difcovered,  in  part  as  follows  : 

^'  Xuthus  and  his  fon  went  from  hence  to  offer  facrifices,  and 
*^  to  prepare  a  feaft  to  celebrate  the  birdi  of  Ion.  Xuthus  took 
^  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  offering  the  facrifice  ;  and,  jufl:  before 
^'  he  fet  forwards  for  the  double  fummit  of  Parnaflus  to  fprinkle 
'*  each  with  the  blood  of  vidioas,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  he  faid 
"  to  his  fon :  Do  thou  caufe  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  giro  the  Del- 
^'  phians  a  magnificent  feafl,  without  waiting  for  my  return/' 

The  poet's  precaution  in  removing  Xuthus  oot  o/  the  way,  waa 
very  nece^ry,  as  we  ihall  ibon  iee;:  yet  it  does  not  entiraly  excufe 
the  &u1t  wUcfa  he  wanted  to  avoid. 

The  fcrvant  defcribes  with  great  ait^  and  doofadeis  with  toa 
muds,  the  hail  where  the  feaft  was  hdd    ^  it  was  a  fingle  tent, 
which  contained  an  acre  laid  out  in  an  oUang  fquare,  and  ca- 
pable of  contaiaii^  all  die  inhabitants  of  Ddpfaos*     It  "was 
adorned  with  the  richeft  tapcfhy  of  the  temple,  which  made  a 
moft  grand  and  beautiful  (hew.  For  mflead  of  die  ^ound-^xir, 
**  was  feen  die  magmficent  prefeat  of  Hercales,  the  monumenc 
o£  his  yidoiy  oyer  the  Anuurons,  and  their  s^crious  ^ils«    it 
was  the  reprefentadoii  lof  a  ft^^  ftrewed  wim  Qan ;.  die  Son,^ 
*-  lafliing  on  lus  £ery  ^eds,  mas  going  to  pdunge  into  the  ocean,, 
^*  and  left  to  mortsds  only  the  &iat  rays  of  ^ol  expiring  H^. 
<*  Night,  habited  in  long  black  crape,  drove  her  light  chariot  ak)ng 
*^  the  asdiereal  plain^  feUowcd  by  a  great  nnxzdnrcf  Ainiog  ftars,. 
^  among  whicfa  the  Pleiads  umie  dimagoiflied,  aad  Oiiaa  armedi 
^  with  ius  fnrord.*'    He  defcnbea  aUb  m  eke  fiune  mamier  the 
Slie-Bear,  wdiofe  tailfbtmed  IfevesaL  fialds,  die  FsQ  Mboir,.  whidi 
regulates  the  months,  wsitikthe  iS^ades  and  Aurora  at  a  diflance,. 
waiting  for  the  departose  of  the  ftars.     ^^  For  walk,  cootimiea. 
*<  this  domeflic,  there  wck  other  cmameols,  £xh,  as-repceienta^ 
'<  dons  of  na/val  battles,  of  hunting,  of  centaois,  As^  and  lions ) 
*^  and  laflly,  before  the  entrance  there  was  a  Ceomps  *with  the 
''  tail  of  a  ferpent,  twifted  into  curls,  and  his  dauenters  ranged 
^^  on  each  fide  of  him.    AH  the  tables  were  full  of  edden  cups/' 

Thb  feail,  coniidering  the  litde  time  allowed  .tor  preparations, 
refcmbles  the  inchantedfeafks  of  the  Fairies.  Befides»,the  deicriptba^ 
given  of  it  here,  which  is  rather  triflii^  *  I  diink  than  gpnd,  and 

*  In  itfelf  it  hM  great  beauty  and  ek^ance*  liiit  it  iiini^Iaced}. a  painter  mi^t-hnnM 
Tcxf^fine  pidtore  upon  this  defcription. 
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certainly  out  of  place>  Is  not  likely  to  pleafe  a  conapany  of  trembling 
women,  who,  in  the  difcovery  of  the  plot  they  were  concerned  in, 
hear  the  fcntence  of  their  own  death.  The  narrator  ought  furely 
to  have  confined  himfelf  to  the  following  particulars  : 

^'  A  herald,  with  the  ufual  ceremony,  having  invited  all  the 
'*  citizens  to  the  feaft,  the  hall  was  prcfendy  filled,  and  the  guefts, 
^'  adorned  with  crowns,  were  placed  at  table,  when  an  old 
'^  man  entered,  and  increafed  the  general  pleafure  by  iinging 
«  the  public  fong.  When  he  found  them  enlivened  with  wine 
^^  and  mufic,  he  prcpofed  to  them  to  have  large  cups  for  drink- 
^^  ing,  and  took  delight  in  fcrving  his  nevv  mailer  himfelf.  In 
^^  the  wine  he  presented  to  Ion,  he  had  mixed  a  poifon  which>  it 
^*  is  faid,  he  received  from  Cneufa.  Ion  had  already  poured  out 
^^  fome  for  a  libatbn,  and  was  preparing  to  drink,  when  a  word, 
^  that  happened  to  efcape  one  of  the  attendants,  feeming  to  him 
^  to  be  a  bod  preikee^  he  ordered  another  cap  to  be  brought  him, 
^  and  made  a  libation  of  all  the  wine  that  remained  in  the  for- 
*^  mcT,  inviting  the  gucfts  to  do  the  like.  Mean  time  a  great 
^*  Aunifoer  cf  pigeons  Aew  into  the  tent,  and  tailed  the  wine  which 
^  was  poured  mpoa  the  groimd^  Nothing  eictraordinary  happsned 
*^  to  aay  of  them  y  bat  to  that  ooe  whicb  had  flown  near  Ion : 
^  this  bird  as  ibon  as  it  had  dipped  its  btU  into  the  poifoned  wine,, 
^  which  feemed  to  toitun  it  eacoeffimdy,  littered  a  plaintive  found, 
'^  vsSt  fett  dead  ftefott  the  ipedatoi^.  iBon  Darting  Inilantly  from. 
^  Ihb  &atr  tOK  his  tobes,^  and  cried  out :  Some  focret  enemy  has 
**  contrived  my  deaeth^  it  is  ihou«  old  mafi,  who  muil  tell  me 
^  vA»^  this  enemy  is^  fiace  it  vras  from  thy  jiaod  I  received'  the 
«  poifon.  The  old  msxi^  after  fome  evafive  anfwers,  at  length 
*<  confeiTed^  that  Creufit  isad  employed  hxm  to  poifon  his  wme. 
^  Ion  ran  inrftantly  at  the  head  of  me  gueib  to  the  minifteFS  of 
<^  the  tonple  to  demand  jaiHce,  and  aU  with  one  voice  have  con-- 
<<  demned  the  queen  to  be  darowa  oiF  the  top  of  a  rock."* 

I  am  not  in  the  leail  apprehenfive  that  I  ihall  be  blamed  by  the 
moil  zealous  partifans  of  antiquity  for  pconomicing  that  thene  is 
a  capital  fauk  in  this  ufelefs  recital,  iince  thxaie  who  are  moft  con- 
cerned in  it,  I  mean  Creofa^s  women,  are  under  no  necefSty  of 
knowing  more  than  that  the  whole  pbt  was  difcovered,  without 
troubling  themfelves  afaout  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about,  and  ilill  lefs  with  a  defcription  of  !l:he  ieail ;  beiides,  the 
chief  concern  <£  this  domeftic,  who  had  beeo  a  witnefs  of  this 
events  was  to  find  out  his  nuiifcrefs  as  ibon  aspaffibk,  in  order  to 

favour 
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: favour  her  cfoapc,  and  not  to  trifle  away  the  time  in  dcfcribing  a 
.hall  and  a  fcaft. 

The  Chorus,  confcious  of  their  guilt  in  betraying  the  king*^  fe- 
cret,  and  in  being  accomplices  in  Creufa's  intended  crime,  find  that 
on  both  thefe  accounts  they  are  obnoxious  to  punifliment,  and 
perceiving  no  means  of  cfcape,  abandon  themfelvcs  to  terrors 
natural  enough  to  v«romcn,and  which  might  have  been  raifed  with- 
.out  fo  minute  a  relation. 

I  am  perfuaded,  notwithftanding  the  ufual  difpofition  of  the 

fcenes,  that  the  fourth  afl:  concludes  with  the  complaints  of  the 

^Chorus  upon  this  occafion,  and  that  the  fifth  is  opened  by  Creufst. 

However  that  may  be,  the  queen,  upon  hearing  that  flie  is  con- 

^mned  to  death,  finds  means  to  make  her  efcape,  and  having 

reached  the  veftibule  of  the  temple,  aiks  advice  of  the  Chorus  in 

the  dreadful  extremity  to  which  (he  is  reduced :  but  thefe  women, 

^terrified  to  the  laft  degree  at  the  danger  which  threatens  them- 

•felves,  can  think  of  no  other  expedient  for  her  than  to  embrace 

^e  altar  of  the  Gods.     Creuia  takes  refuge  there  but  juft  in  time^ 

for  immediately  afterwards  the  ftage  is  filled  with  men  in  arms  led 

by  Ion,  who  comes  to  feize  his  enemy.     As  foon  as  he  perceives 

her,  his  rage  breaks  out  in  this  apoftrophe  to  the  river  Cephifus : 

"**  Is  it  poflible  that  from  thee  this  viper  is  defcended»  whofe  ma- 

^*  lice  is  a  more  fubtle  venom  than  the  poifon  fhe  caufed  to  be 

•"  given  me  ?    Seize  her  this  inftant,  and  let  her  body  be  torn  in 

'^^  pieces  as  (he  falls  from  one  rock  to  another.     Happy  is  it  for 

"  me,  that  thy  defigns  againft  me,  vile  woman,  were  difcovered 

^^  before  I  arrived  at  Athens*     If  thou  haft  had  the  boldnefs  to 

"  make  attempts  upon  my  life  in  the  midft  of  Delphos,  what 

"  might  I  not  have  expedted  from  thee  in  the  fecurity  of  thy  own 

'♦*  palace !    Doubtlefs  I  fhould  there  have  fallen  a  vidim  to  thy 

<<  difiembled  kindnefs.     But  think  not,  this  altar  and  his  temple 

«*  ftiall  (hield  thee  from  my  vengeance.     If  compaffion  ought  to 

•**  take  place  here,  it  is  due  to  my  mother  and  myfelf/* 

Ion  here  fpeaks  of  his  mother,  not  imagining  that  it  is  her 
whofe  death  he  fo  eagerly  feeks  :  Creufa  alfo  knows  not  that  h^ 
is  her  fon  -,  and  this  ignorance  on  both  fides  produces  the  interefting 
perplexity  which  follows : 

Creusa.  I  forbid  you  all,  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  and  in  my 
own  name  to  approach  this  altar. 

Ion.  What  connexion  is  there  between  thee  and  Apollo  ? 

CjtEUSA.  I  am  devoted  to  that  God. 
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Ion.  Didft  thou  not  intend  to  murder  his  fon  ? 
Cr£usa.  When  Xuthus  became  thy  father,  thou  wert  no  longer 
the  fon  of  Apollo. 

Ion.    But  I  have  been  his  fon,  and  it  is  to  him    that  I  owe 
every  thing. 

Creusa.  Thou  wert  Apollo's  formerly,  and  now  I  am  his. 

Ion.  I  have  always  been  innocent,  and  thou  art  impious. 

Ck E  u  s  A.  My  only  crime  is,  the  having  endeavoured  to  wreak  my 
vengeance  on  the  declared  enemy  of  my  family. 

loN.-Howam  T  thy  enemy?  Have  I  invaded  thy  kingdom? 

Creusa.    Yes,   cruel  youth,   thou  haft  thrown  the  houfe  of 
Eredthus  into  the  utmoft  cUforden 

loN.  Have  I  carried  fire  and  fword  into  Athens  ? 

Creusa.  Yes,  by  feeking  to  deprive  me  of  my  crown. 

Ion.  My  father  declared  me  his  heir  to  a.  crown  which  was  the 
reward  of  his  valour. 

Creusa.  What  right  could  a  defcendant  of  Eolus  havte  to  the 
kingdom  of  Athens  ? . 

Ion.  That  right  which  he  acquired  by  his  courage ;    the  riglit 
erf"  a-  deliverer. . 

Creusa.    If  he, was  the  deliverer  of  Athens,  muft  he  become 
her  tyrant,  and  an  ufurper  ? 

Ion.  It  was  thine  unjuft  fears  then  of  what  might  happen  here- 
after, that  induced  thee  to  attempt  my  life  ? 

Creusa^  I  would  have  killed,  thee,  to  prevent  my  being  killed 
myfelf* 

Ion*  It  is  falfe;  it  was  thy  jcaloufy  that  fuggefted  this  impious 
defign ;  thy  rage  to  find  thyfelf  hopelefs  of  heirs. 

Cr£U3A.  If  I  have  no  heirs,  is  that  a  fufiicient  reafon  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  crown? 

Ion.  And  muft  I,^  becaufc  I  am  not  thy  fon,  lofe  my  paternal 
inheritance  ? 

Creusa.  No,  thou  fhalt  have  it;    take  thy  father's  fword>  and 
his  buckler,  thofe  are  all  thy  poflcflions,  all  thy  inheritance. 

Ion.  Away,  quit  this  altar,  and  ceafe  to  profane  the  majefty  of 
the  God. 

Creusa.  Take  thy  revenge ;  for  here,  and  here  only  (halt  thou 
murder  me. 

Ion.  Would  thy  wild  rage  pollute  the  crowns  of  the  Deity  ? 

Greusa.  I  would  load  thee  with' the  guilt  of  facrilege. 

Ion 
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Ion  concludes  with  exclaimiDg  againft  the  injailice  of  the  laws, 
which  allow  criminals  the  benefit  of  a  (anduary,  due  only  to  the 
innocent;  and  whether  the  a£ts  have  been  improperly  divided,  m 
there  is  caufe  to  believe  they  are,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon  I 
know  not;  but  the  following  a<ft  brings  the  prieftefs  upon  the 
flage  to  unravel  the  intrigue,  without  any  other  interlude. 

A   C  T    V. 

The  prieftefs  comes  out  of  the  temnle  by  divine  infpiradon,  to 
put  a  ftop  to  the  rage  of  Ion.  As  me  had  held  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  him,  he  has  for  her  all  the  reverence  and  refpe^  of  a  ten- 
der fon ;  but  he  knows  not  what  to  think  of  the  (xtlers  flie  gives 
him,  to  go  to  Athens  without  ftaining^his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  enemy.  ''  Is  it  pofiible,  faid  he,  that  I  can  inqur  any  guilt  by 
"  taking  a  lawful  vengeance  on  my  defigned  murderers  ?*'  The 

})rieftefs  in  order  to  explain  the  matter  b)^  degrees,  fhews  him  a 
ittle  cradle  (he  had  brought  widi  her,  in  which  (be  had  found 
him  when  an  infant*  This  cradle,  fo  likely  to  prove  the  means  of 
difcovering  his  mother,  (he  had  never  (hewn  nim  before,  for  fo 
Apollo  had  commanded ;  and  (he  does  it  now  but  io  obedience  to 
a  new  order  (he  had  received  from  die  God.  ^*  Take  it,  fkys  (he, 
<'  and  let  it  aflift  thee  in  thy  endeavours  to  find  out  thy  mother/* 
There  are  in  this  piece  feveral  madiines,  for  befides  tne  priefte(s 
who  makes  one,  and  Minerva,  who  appears  afterwards,  another,  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  conceive,  why  this  prophetefs  &ould.bave 
kept  the  cradle  fo  long,  without  mentioning  it,  if  the  poet  had  not 
taken  care  to  inform  us  more  than  once,  that  fuch  was  the  will  of 
Apollo ;  fo  that  Apollo  feems  to  have  contrived  every  thing  ex- 
prefsly  to  furnifh  out  a  fubje£t  for  tragedy.  She,  after  having  exe- 
cuted his  orders,  takes  leave  of  Ion,  but  gives  him  no  further  in- 
formation concerning  his  birth,  than  that  ftie  had  found  him  at  the 
fate  of  the  temple  in  the  cradle  (he  now  leaves  in  his  hands,  and  that 
e  muft  for  the  future  endeavour  to  difcover  his  mother  by  thofc 
tokens,  which  he  would  find  in  that  cradle,  which  Apollo  had  or- 
dered to  be  delivered  to  him.  It  muft  be  confefied,  that  this  is  done 
to  prevent  the  plot  from  being  unravelled  too  haftily,  but  certainly  it 
is  a  fault,  when,  to  bring  about  incidents  however  afTefting,  fomany 
machines  muft  be  introduced. 

Ion  feels  himfelf  foftened  at  the  fight  of  this  cradle,  in  which, 
when  a  helple(s  infant,  he  was  expofed ;  he  melts  into  tears  at  the 
thought  that  he  owed  perhaps  his  birth  to  a  crime,  and  that  his 

mother 
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mother  inftead  of  nouriibing  her  infant  at  her  bread  *,  abandoned 
it  to  death.  He  blefles  the  benevolent  Deity  who  preserved  him  ; 
.and  exclaims  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  fate  which  had  reduced  him  to 
.fuch  a  deplorable  extremity.  Then^  by  a  fympathifing  tendernefsj 
he  pities  his  unhappy  mother,  who,  to  preferve  her  honour,  had 
been  forced  to  facrifice  the  infant  fhe  had  brought  into  the  world. 
Uncertain  what  refolution  to  take  in  the  prefent  conjundture,  at  firft 
he  feems  inclined  to  make  an  offering  of  his  cradle  to  the  Delphian 
God,  thathe  may  not  be  obliged  to  find  in  it,  what  it  would  give  him 
pain  to  find,  an  infamous  mother,  a  wretched  flavin,  for  the  author 
oof  his  birth*  The  uncertainjty  he  is  in  at  prefent,  appears  to  him 
lefs  terrible  than  a  difcovery  which  may  render  him  contemptible. 
*'  But  why,  refumes  he,  do  I  doubt  the  favour  of  a  God,  who  has 
*'  fo  carefully  prcfervcd  for  me  thefe  tokens  of  my  birth  ?  I  will 
"  look  into  this  cradle  then,  fince  I  cannot  elude  my  deftiny.  Ye 
^^  facred  ornaments  that  furround  it,  ye  bands  which  keep  my 
^'  treafure  concealed^  why  have  yoi)  fo  long  deceived  my  curious 
*^  jenquirie3  ?" 

While  he  prepares  to  open  it,  and  expre^es  his  afl^nifhment 
jto  find  it  unmjured  by  timej  .Creufa  knows  the  cradle,  and  iur- 
fiajitiy  quits  her  fijin^uary.  -^^  Ah!  cries  flie,  this  ris  the  cradle 
^'  in  which  I  expofed  my  phild,  and  thou  art  he!  I  will  aban- 
^^  don  this  altar,  at  the.  hazard  of  my  life/*  Ion  furprifed  at 
this  new  boldncfs  of  .Qreufa,  orders  her  to  be  feized  imm^ediately, 
fuppofing,  that  it  is  her  n^emorie,  which  occafioned  the  fi-cnzy  ihfi 
{hewed  ia  quitting  her  afylumj  but  (he  hangs  upon  him,  and  per- 
iJftsin  $:alling  him  h^r  fon.  Jon^  ha»  recourie  to  a  ftratagem  to 
conviS:  her  of  falfehpod,  .h^  requires  hc^r  to  tell  him  what  is 
contained  in  the  cradle  before  he  opens  it.  The  queen,  without 
the  leaft  hefitation,  undertakes  to  fati^fy  him,  and  anfwers  with 
the  utmoft  exa£tnefs  to  alt  his  queftions,  (he  defcribes  the  linen  in 
.which  the  child  was  wrapped,  together  with  the  ornaments  fhe  d«- 
pofited  in  the  cradle;  and  as  Ion  takes  out  one,  fhe  names  another. 
^One  is  a  figure  of  Medufa  embroidered  in  linen,  with  a  border  of 
,  ferpents  in  the  form  of  an  iEgis ;  a  piece  of  work  which  fhe 
^wrought  when  a  girl.  Another  is  a  bracelet  or  foliar,  .cpmpofed  of 


*  This  was  a  general  eufiQi9  ^unQ9g  the  Qrecian  women, 
VoL.in.  U  little 
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little  golden  fcrpents  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Ercfthides 
in  memory  of  Ercfthonius,  in  whole  cradle  Minerva  had  laid  a  fer- 
pcnt.  And  laftly,  a  crown  of  laurel,  formed  of  a  hranch  of  that 
laurel  tree,  which  Minerva  produced  in  Athens,  by  ftriking  the 
earth  with  her  fpear. 

In  a  word,  Creufa,  without  looking  into  the  cradle,  defcribcs  every 
thing  it  contains  with  fuch  exaSnefs,  that  the  youth  can  no  longer 
doubt  of  her  being  his  mother,  accordingly  he  acknowlcges  hcf 
as  fuch,  and  embraces  her  with  great  tenderncfs.  This  difcovery 
is  finely  wrought  up ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  pleafing  if 
Creufa  had  not  been  intentionally  guilty  of  poifoning  her  fuppofed 
enemy,  a  crime  of  fo  black  a  nature,  that  no  motive  of  vengeance, 
however  juft,  can  render  her  worthy  the  tears  of  the  audience. 
However,  that  we  may  not  pronounce  too  lightly  upon  matters  of 
fuch  a  nature,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  Creufa  had  but  toa 
much  reafon  for  this  defigncd  vengeance;  and  to  injured  women, 
poifon  holds  the  place  of  other  arms. 

There  •  is  another  important  pallage  which  muft  make  this  fcene 
ftpW  appear  difagreeable ;  after  the  mother  atid  fbn's  firft  tranfports 
of  joy  are  fubfided,  Creufa,  who  has  no  fatisfaftory  reafon  to  ghrc 
why  (he  had  ex^fcd  the  child,  and  -why  this  child  fliould  have 
been  tranfported  to  Deiphos,  finds  herfelf  obliged  to  difcover  to 
Ion,  that  he  is  not  the  legitimate  (on  of  Xuthiis:  It  k  with  (ighS, 
tears,  and  confufion  that&e  nrmke*  this  confeflion.  Thus  Ion  in  findr- 
ing  a  mother,  lofes  the  father  who  had  acknowleged  him ;  and 
the  queen  is  reduced  to  the  hard  rtecefllty  of  explaining  this  myf- 
tery  j  but  although  fbe  does  it  in  the  moft  favourable  terms  0ie  can 
think  ofi  faying  with  Hippolitus  in  Racine, 

L* Hymen  9^^  pas  tmjours  entouri  de  Jiambeawi. 

Yet  (he  raifes  terrible  fcruples  in  the  mind  of  Ion  concemirig  his 
birth :  at  length  (he  declares  the  whole  truth,  but  with  apparent 
fear  and  confufion,  (he  tells  him,  that  Phcebus  had  forced  her  to 
become  his  wife  ;  that  (he  bore  him  a  (on  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
preferve  her  honour,  (he  had  expofed  this  pledge  of  her  mar- 
riage with  a  Deity.'  It  will  eafily  be  imagined,  that  Ion,  during 
this  recital,  which  he  often  interrupts  with  queftions  which  fhcw  his 
anxious  curiofity,  is  agitated  with  very  different  emotions.  To  have 
a  God  for  a  father,  is  a  circumitance  which  fdbths  his  vanity  ;  but 
yet  £0  extraordinary  a  birth  appears  doubtfuL    HowcVcti  bo^  he 

and 
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lii|d  Cfteuia  reflet  with  tears  of  aflonifhment  and  forrow^  upoa 
the  ftrange  caprice  of  fortune  which  had  fuiFered  a  mother  and  a 
fon  to  {yerfecute  each  other  to  death.  And  here  Euripides  exerts 
that  pathetic  power,  of  which  he  is  fo  abfolute  a  mafler :  but  Ion 
again  falling  back  into  his  reflexions,  feels  his  fcruples  increafe.  He 
is  traxifported  to  find  a  queen  for  his  mother,  but  he  would  hava 
his  birth  to  be  unf^aioed ;  9fid  to  be  afTured  of  this,  he  draws  near 
Creulji,  4nd  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  Chorus  may  not  hear  him,  he 
acquaints  her  with  thp  occaiion  of  his  fears* 
.  Whatever  precaution  he  takes  in  aiking  a  qucftion  of  this  deli- 
cate nature,  yet  it  cannot  but  throw  his  mother  into  confufion,  and 
this  would  have  a  tod  efFed:  upon  our  theatre.  For  Ion,  prefles ' 
^icr  to  ack/ipwledge  freely,  whether  the  name  of  Apollo  be  not  a 
fpecious  veil  with  which  ihe  endeavours  to  hide  her  fault,  and  the 
difgra^fpl  birth  of  a  fon  whom  ihe  had  fo  lately  found. 

Q-eu^  takes  Minerva  to  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  her  adventure 
with.  Apollo,  but  what  confirms  Ion  in  his  fufpicions  is,  that  the 
God,  inftea4  of  acknowleging  him  for  his  fon,  gave  him  to  Xuthus 
as  his,  "  He  gavje  diee  to  Xuthus,  replies  the  queen,  but  he  did 
*'  not  fay,  that  thou  wert  his  offspring.  May  not  one  friend  give 
*^  his  fon  to  another,  in  order  that  he  may  become  his  heir  ?"  This 
reafon  is  not  too  good,  nor  is  Ion  fatisficd  with  it ;  therefore  his 
mother  givee  him  another,  /he  tells  him;  that  Phoebus  flievved  his 
afFedlion  for  him,  by  being  deiirous  tJiat  he  fhould  fucceed  a  great 
king,  which  could  not  have  been  efFe£led  if  the  God  had  declared 
himfelf  to  be  his  father.  "  Alas !  cries  fhe,  what  inheritance  had 
*•"  .a  .Deity  to  give  thee  ?  Not  even  his  name,  his  marriage  being  a 
^^*  fecret,  and  the  fruits  of  it  expofcd  while  an  infant." 

And  Ion's  fufpicions  feem  even  to. Euripides  himfelf,  to  be  fo 
well-founded,  that  he  makes  him  take  a  refolution  to  confnlt  Phoe- 
bus upon  them.  But  Minerva  prevents  him  from  taking  this  ftep, 
and  defcends  herfelffrom  heaven,  to  clear  the  queen's  honour,  and 
to  remove  the  diflruft  of  Ion. 

The  Goddefs  declares,  that  it  was  for  this  purpofe  (he  was  fent  by 
Apollo,  who  did  not  chufe  to  appear  himfelf,  that  he  might  not 
hear  any  reproaches  for  what  had  paffed.  "  It  is  Apollo,  (fays 
•*  the  Goddefs  to  Ion,)  who  is  thy  father;  if  he  has  given  thee 
**  to  Xuthus,  it  is  that  thou  mayft  become  the  heir  of  anilluftrious 
"  houfe;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  whole 
j^  fecret  at  Adiens,  but  thou  baft  haftened  the  explanation," 

IVI  2  Minerva 
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Minerva  commands  Creufa  to  place  Ion  upon  the  throne,  as 
being  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ErcdthideSi  affuring  her,  that 
this  prince  would  become  famous  throughout  all  Greece;  that  his 
four  fons  would  be  the  heads  of  four  tribes  in  Athens;  and  that 
his  grandfons  (hould  dwell  in  the  Cycladesand  the  cities  of  Ionia  ^, 
the  Goddeft  adds,  that  Creufa  fhall  have  two  Ions  bvXuthus,  one  of 
which  /hall  give  his  name  to  Doria  "f*,  ^nd  the  otner  to  Achaia  :}:• 
All  this  is  hiftorical,  and  introduced  exprefsly  to  footh  the  vani^ 
of  the  Greeks,  who  were  fond  of  the  notion  of  their  ancient  ex- 
traction. Laftly,  Minerva  exaggerates  the  benefit  Creufa  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo ;  firft,  in  the  care  he  had  taken  to  prevent  her 
commerce  with  him  from  being  difcovered,  and  fecondly,  in  his  hav- 
ing preferved  the  life  of  the  infant.  From  whence  Pallas  concludes, 
that  it  is  necefTary  Creufa  fhould  not  let  her  hufband  know  that 
{he  is  the  mother  of  Ion,  that  (he  may  not  undeceive  the  good 
king  in  a  point  which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart :  in  plain  terms, 
Minerva  is  defirous  that  Xuthus  ihould  be  the  dupe  of  Apollo. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  fuch  fables  as  thefe  are  quite  contrary  to 
our  ideas^  and  that  a  regular  and  exad:  tranilation  of  fiich  a  tra- 
gedy would  not  pleafe  in  our  age.  Xuthus  would  have  made  a 
very^ indifferent  figure  in  this  fccne,  as  well-  as  in  fome  of  the  for- 
mer, when  the  bufinefs  is  to  unfold  themyftery  of  Crcufa's  com- 
merce with  Apollo  ;  and  therefore  the  jpoet  has  taken  great  care 
to  keep  the  hufband  upon  the  hill  Parnaflus,  employed  in  offering 
facrifices,  while  all  thefe  things  pafs  unknown  to  him,  in  which 
his  honour  is  fo  much  concerned.  It  is  from  a  like  motive  of  de- 
cency, that  Euripides  has  not  made  ApoUo- appear ;  but  this  art 
docs  not  render  his  prefentfubjcft  proper  for  us,  where,  after  all,' 
Apollo  is  a  feducer,  Minerva  a  go-between,  Creuia  cruel.  Ion  vin« 
didtivc, .  the  Chorus  wicked,  and  Xuthus  a  dupe||".  befides,  it  is 
very  improbable,  that  fo  many  furprifing  incidents  flioukl  happenr 


•  Ionia  is- a  region  feparated  from  Eolia  wkea  it  was  of  facfaf  importance  to  him  to 

by  the  river.  Hermas.    Its  rivers  are  the.  keep  this  circomftance  fecret.     Yet  it  is 

Caiiter  and  the.  Meander.  certain,  that  he  was  led  to  make  this  difco- 

t  A  part  of  Achaia  neare(^  to  Athens.  very,  by  the  manner  in  which  this  event 

X  Achaia  proper,  is  in  the  Peloponnefus.  happened ;  bat  this  does  not  hinder  ns  from 

y  I  may  add   alio,  that  he  was  impra-  perceiving  the  great  inconvenience  of^the 

dent,  in  acknowleging  before  the  Chorus  Chorus  being  prefent,  .when  .it  was  .natural 

the  fon  which  the  oracle  had  given  him,  for  Xuthus  to  diftroft  tbofe  women. 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  mount  ParnaiTus,  and  that  no  report  of  them  (hould 
reach  the  ears  of  Xuthus,  whofe  fon  fo  narrowly  cfcaped  being 
poifoned,  and  whofe  wife  is  publicly  condemned  to  death.  JBy 
what  means,  after  the  calm  which  fucceeded  this  terrible  tempeft, 
did  the  true  caufe  of  all  thofe  reports,  which  muft  necefTarily  make 
fo  much  noife  in  the  city,  remain  concealed  from  Xuthus,  and  how 
could  he  be  informed  of  it  without  hurting  his  intereft  as  a  father, 
or  his  honour  as  a  hufband  ?  Euripides  leaves  all  this  to  his  adtors, 
who,  inftead  of  troubling  themfelvcs  about  it,  retire  very  well  fa- 
tisiied,  after  paying  their  acknowlegements  to  Minerva  and  Apollo. 
However,  I  cannot  help  acknowleging  here,  with  one  of  our  beft 
critics*,  whom  I  have  often  heard  declare  the  fame,  that  not- 
withfianding  the  seal  or  feeming  defeds  in  this  piece,  nothing  can 
be  more  truly  dramatic  than  a  mother's  attempting  to  deilroy 
her  fon,  whom  (he  does  not  know,  and  fhe  herfelf  be  upon  the- 
point  of  dying  by  the  command  of  that  fon,  while  this  intended; 
parricide  on  both  fides  ferves  to  reftore  the  mother  to.  the  fon,  and 
the. fon  to  the  mother* 


♦  Father  Poycc.. 
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TRAGEDY  WRITTEN  BY  EURIPIDES. 


AS  \ve  are  already  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Hercules 
from  reading  the  Trachiniennes  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Her^ 
jcuUs  Dying  of  Seneca  and  Rotrou,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  dwell- 
ing long  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  this  tragedy  of  Euripides. 

Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  married  Megara,  the 
daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes.  This  marriage  was  very 
advantageous  to  Amphitryon,  the  fuppofed  father  of  Hercules,  and 
general  of  the  Theban  armies ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  great  re- 
•  nown  Alcides  had  acquired,  rendered  this  an  honourable  alliance, 
-^cven  for  the  princefs  of  Thebes  :  but  Hercules,  after  many  glo- 
rious exploits,  took  a  refolution  to  vifit  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  and 
not  returning  any  more,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead.  Mean  time 
;a  fedition  broke  out  in  Thebes,  the  confpirators  were  headed  by 
a  perfon  named  Lycus,  defcended  from  a  prince  of  that  name, 
Avho  had  formerly  reigned  in  Thebes,  and  had  been  murdered  there. 
This  Lycus,  although  a  ftranger,  born  in  Eubea,  had  the  pre- 
fumption  to  afpire  to  the  Theban  crown,  and,  with  the  afliftance 
of  the  confpirators,  killed  Creon^  and  feized  the  government. 
He  adted  more  like  a  tyrant  than  a  king ;  and  the  firft  inftance  he 
gave'  of  his  cruelty;  was  to  condemn  Amphitryon,  Megara,  her 
children,  and  the  whole  race  of  Hercules  to  death,  left  they  fhould 
:>one  day  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  death  of  Creon.  The 
unexpeded  return  of  Hercules  changed  the  whole  face  of  aiFairs, 
and  gave  occafion  for  this  tragedy ;  the  perfons  of  which  are,  Am- 
phitryon, Megara,  Lycus,  Iris,  a  Fury,  a  Meflenger,  Hercule?, 
Thefeus,  and  a  Chorus  confifting  of  ancient  Thebans.  The  fcene 
vis  in  the  veftibule  of  the  palace  of  Hercules,  near  that  of  Lycus. 

.2  .ACT  I. 
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ACT      I. 

It  IS  Amphitryon  who  opens  the  fcene  after  the  ufual  manner 
of  Euripides,  "  Who  knows  not,  fays  he,  the  Ton  of  Alceus,  the 
"  father  of  Hercules,  and  the  rival  of  Jupiter?  **  Thus  the  cha- 
rader  of  Amphitryon  is,  by  this  fimple  epithet,  fo  completely 
iirawn,  that  he  may  be  always  known.  The  opennefs  with  which 
he  boafts  that  Jupiter  is  his  rival,  muft  give  no  furprifc  to  thofc, 
who  have  imbibed  the  leaft  knowlege  of  antiquity,  though  it  is  fo 
oppofite  to  all  our  notions,  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern  fpecftatof 
it  would  make  the  whole  procefs  of  the  moft  ferious  drama  com- 
pletely ridiculous.  This  ridicule  we  muft  refolve  to  endure,  and 
accommodate  ourfelves  quietly  to  the  ancient  manners,  and  we 
fhall  then  find  fomething  very  affedting  in  Amphitryon*s  difplay  of 
his  calamities. 

He  givcsi  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  already  related  it^ 
the  fubftance  of  the  hiftory  of  Hercules,  of  Creon,  and  Lycus  j 
he  marks  the  place  where  the  fcene  is  laid,  namely  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  ereded  by  Hercules  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  in  Thebes* 
This  altar  he  embraces  as  a  fandtuary  againft  the  tyranny  of  Lycus,. 
whom  he  defcribes  in  the  blackcft  colours,  coafidering  himfelf 
as  a  vidim  to  the  policy  of  an  ufurper.  Nothing  can  be  more 
miferable  than  the  fituation  to  which  he  and  his  family  are  re-' 
duced.  They  are  in  want  even  of  the  common  ncceffaries  of  life,, 
without  fuccour,  without  fupport,  without  friends ;  among  thefe 
fomc  have  the  power,  but. not  the  will  to  releafe  them,  while 
others  again  have  the  will  and  not  the  power.  It  is  in  this 
wretched  ftate  that  Amphitryon  is  reprcfented  with  his  family, 
which  confifts  of  Mcgara  and  his  three  grand-fons,  the  children  of 
Hercules,  all  proftratc  at  the  foot  of  the  altar* 

The  prologue  now  fuddenly  changes  to  a  dialogue :  for  Megara 
rifcs  from  the  ground,  and  comes  forwards,  to  converfe  with  her 
father-in-law  Amphitryon.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  Euripides 
did  not  perceive,  that  it  was  extremely  eafy  tor  him  to  prevent 
Jiis  exordium  from  having  the  air  of  mere  prologues  addrefled  to 
the  audience  ?  Megara  might  have  made  Amphitryon  known, 
:and  he  Megara,  without  fpeaking  to  the  pit;  Bnat  it  was  Euri- 
j)idcs*s  extravagant  fondnefs  for  perfpicuity,  which  made  him  neglc<3: 
this  delicacy  of  art  in  almoft  all  his  tragedies. 

Accar4» 
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Accordingly  it  is  Megara  who  makes  herfelf  known,  not  indeed 
by  telling  her  name,  but  by  comparing  her  former  happinefs  with 
her  prefent  mifery.  It  is  the  fate  with  which  her  children  is 
threatened  which  (hocks  her  moft.  She  compares  herfelf  to  a  ten- 
der bird,  who  covers  her  young  with  her  wings..  They  often, 
fays  this  wretched  mother,  aik  mc,  "  where  their  father  is  ?  what 
"  he  is  doing  ?  when  he  will  return  ?  They  confider  themfelvcs 
"  as  his  children,  they  continue  to  feek  him.  In  vain,  continues 
"  (he,  have  I  endeavoured  to  put  this  notion  of  his  return  out  of  their 
"  minds ;  at  the  leaft  noifc  they  hear,  they  fly  to  meet  their  fethcr, 
"  whom  they  vainly  hope  to  fee  again.  Alas !  what  fuccour  now 
"  remains  for  us  ? "  By  the  conclufion  of  her  fpeecb  we  find,  that 
the  tyrant's  guards  watch  them  continually,  and  that  there  is  no 
pofllbility  of  efcaping. 

Amphitryon  is  ftill  willing  to  indulge  hope,  and  the  delay  of 
their  death  feems  to  him  a  favourable  circumftance ;  but  to  Me- 
gara, this  delay  itfelf  appears  terrible.  The  converfation  between 
them  finiflies  with  fentences  of  this  fort,  and  then  the  Chorus 
enter.  Thcfe  old  meq,  the  few  remaining  friends  to  the  opprefTed 
family  of  Alcides,  come  to  condole  with  them  in  their  diftrefs,  this 
is  all  they  can  do  for  them.  They  lenient  the  fete  of  the  young 
princes,  who  already  appear  worthy  of  the  hero  to  whom  they 
owe  their  birth ;  butfcarce  have  they  begun  to  ipeak^  when  Lycus 
appears. 

He  infultingly  aiks  the  princes,  why  they  feek  to  prolong  their 
lives  which  he  has  profcribed  ?  "  What  fuccour  do  they  cxpeft, 
*^  what  hope  have  they  jcmaining  ?  Is  it  that  Hercules  will  re- 
"  turn  ?  Hercules  is  detained  in  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Do  they 
"  imagine  they  will  owe  their  ^ety  cither  to  the  pretended  glory 
^^  of  Amphitryon,  who  makes .  it  his  boaft  that  he  had  Jupiter 
^^  for  his  rival  ?  or  to  the  grandeur  of  Megara,  who  thinks  it  fo 
"  high  an  honour  to  be  the  wife  of  Hercules?  Poor  artifices  to 
"  excite  the  pity  of  the  Thcbans ! ''  Accordingly  Lycus  endea- 
vours to  undervalue  the  exploits  of  Alcides.  *^  Muft  he  be  called 
'^  valiant,  fays  he,  becaufe  he  has  overcome  wild  beafts  and  moo- 
"  fters  ?  How  did  this  boafled  hero  overcome  them?  with  a  bow 
"  and  arrows,  the  arms  that  cowards  ufe,  when  flight  is  ever 
"  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts.  He  only  is  an  hero  who  fearlefi 
"  keeps  his  poft,  and  wim  calm  courage  waits  the  approach  of 
t[  his  enemy.** 

Lycusi 


Lycu%  ^1^  tfaps  fevere  iarcafm,  poiifefif  s  plaintyj  th^t  having 
kiHc4<^Q©,  h«  \yil|  pot  <j»r?  the  liv^s  of  tM«  vho  mvy  one 
^af  lipdeftijc^  (p  r^vengf  thtsir  grfuid-fi^thfr's  dmtth.  This,  ia- 
fol^t  fpfef:^,  pi»de  l?y  a  Jdttg  to  §  frmily  apprfsifcd  by  a 
^opj^any,  (hfpte  pw  njanoep? ;  but  h»ii  PQtbing  contrary  to 
f})p^  Qf  ti)e  Qf peks,  who  iivide  q^  fprpple  to  unveil  the  ^e- 
cret  mptiyc^  qf  fh^ir  cryel  p^fcy ;  ^t  l^  it  (hpws  11^  whet 
W9S  M>^  geiiiii?  of  ggwrnipenj  in  their  tiijiff ,  |l?fid/?s,  J^ypDS,  tho' 
/» fyr^Jt,  ^urft  nqt  v|Q}tf«  th^  f^cred  sSvlum  of  an  »ltar  -,  a  lUng 
wo^ld  not  venture  to  pr^li^si,  that  his  wJU  v<^  the  only  mle  of  his 
a^ons}  h9  a^i^fsd  leaTo^s.  either  good  or  bad,  for  all  he  did, 
»p4  tJwefpre  wf  (cp  lL.yGtta  ^ngjiging  in  an  agmfatnt  with  Am" 
phitfyqo  and  MfiS^fo.  i  gofi  tmck^t  and  th9  <»ii.v%  deffin4  th^ftf 
ielves.  This  tragedy  was  writt9n  for  a  ropuhlic, .  wh^r-e  an  ap^ 
pparaofipotf  ju(^<;e,  wh«re  popuiari^,  aigDoi^ft^  and  d  taih:  foj 
dtt^amatory  fpe^ches,  prevailed. 

Awpb^Qii  b^giijg  m  with  deelaring,  th>t  It  hekwgi  to  Jupiter 
P>  d«l«Qd  th«  l9jBi\y  of  HcEcule^,  his  foQ ;  thM  a>  for  him*  m.  wiU 
only  vRdt^rtaJc^  to  (claar  that  h«ro  from  the  uiidf fervvd  reproach 
cif  cowafdi^c  i  Md  ^  <h9  old  man  doo?  with  gif  at  dignity.  **  The 
^'  c^iot  of  JuF^tfif,  fays  he,  from  wh«n?9  Hwoul?s  d^ftroycd 
*'  thf  gignts*,  and  the  foreft  of  Pholoe  >f,  where  he  overthrew 
"  ths  cnntaurs,  (:an.witfK^  tP  his  valour.  A^even  thyoountry* 
**  ^jontlflues  he  to  the  Q^anti  <he  will  tell  thee  the  great  ^^ons 
*'  Alcides  has  perlormed  in  her : "  ibr  Herculen  had  taken  and 
laphed  OochaJia,  a  city  of  £ubfpa>  where  Lycus  was  born. 

As  for  his  p^alicious  infinuations,  con^ming  the  arms  Hercule? 
made  uCe  of>  Amphitryon  anfwers  them  thus ;  "  A  warrior,  fays 
**  hf*  .hoavUy  armed  is  a  ilave  to  his  arms,  and  often  falls  a  facrif 
^<  6€e  to  th«  (u}wardice  of  his  own  men>  or  to  his  ill  luck,  if  he 
"  ihould  happen  to  hav4  his  weapons  broke."  It  muft  be  ^cknow- 
}eged,  t^hai  all  this,  as  well  as  part  of  what  follows,  would  to  us 
appear  a  fophiflical  puerility ;  but  it  is  necelTary,  that  the  manners 
ol*  tbofe  timeiB  ihould  be  l^ithfuUy  repreiented :  we  are  pleafed 
whsn  we  heh<^  them  in  a  pi<Slur«,  and  they  difguft  u$  when 
x€prefeo.ted  iipon  the  ftage. 


'  •  *  III  dw  plate  of  Fhlegra  ia  MaoMk>aia. 

t  Upm  a  SMottuii  of  tke.fan«  same,  aew  monst  Othry*  ia  TheAly. 

Vol.  in.  N  .  "  With 


^  tt  B  tt  <^       ^  ^M  had  paflcd  upon  the 

With    rc&eA   to  ^^jrgr^<^^^\  fe?'    'L^"*  T^J  *>* 

^//irrn  erf-  Hercules,  jr^^ianoccntt  ?  What  oficncc  have  they 

.^.  /;?^ir  -.1.^  //ir«5^         ,^  ..  u — ^-.^^^^  !^  ^j^  ufurper  t> 

not  as  ^ar  a 
ct  wdAip  for  us  to  be  iacni«;-«  .u  rm  rca«,  as  if  would  be  for 

«  r  urily  over  this  /fate.  Well,,  be  it  fo  j  baniih  us  from  hence, 
«  b  t  do  noe  murder  us;  othcrwife  tremble  for  thyfelf,  left  thou 
"  Sk>uW^  f»*^  *  /^^  reverfe  of  fortune/"  Amphitryon  con- 
cludes bi9  fpecch  widi  an  addrefs  to  the  Thebans,  whom  he  re* 
preaches  with  their  ingratitude  to  Alcides,  from  whom  they  had 
i^ceh^ed  fo  many  benefits.  This  is  properly  the  conclufion  of  his 
oration,  which  the  Chorus  feem  to  applaud. 
.  Theie  remonftrances  have  na  other  effedt  upon  the  brutal  tyrant 
than  to  make  him  more  eager  in  haftenii^  his  revenge.  Not 
daring  to  force  thefe  unfortunate  princes  from  their  &n6^ary,  he 
commands  his  guards  to  furround  them  with  a  pile  of  wood,  and 
then  to  fet  fire  to  it ;  a  barbarous  cuftom,  and  conformable  to 
that  fuperftition  which  thinks  it  has  performed  its  duty  to  the 
Gods,  when,  without  forcing  the  fappli«ir  from  the  altar,  it  obliges 
him  either  to  quit  it,  or  to  periib  there  in  flames.  Thus  it  was 
that  an  article  of  religion  was  eluded,  to  fatisfy  a  thirft  of  vengeance, 
without  the  appearance  of  impiety.  As  for  the  old  men,  who 
were  attached  to  Amphitryon,  friends  who  could  aflPord  him  no 
other  afiiftance  than  Uieir  compaffion  and  their  tears,  Lycus,  who 
fears  them  not,  contents  himielf  with  telling  them,  that- they  have 
no  longer  Creon  for  their  king,  and  that  they  are  the  flavete  ol'  a 
new  mader*  The  Chorus,  enraged  at  the  ignominious  title  of 
Slave,  and  at  the  cruelty  of  Lycus,  break  into  very  bitter  reproaches 
in  his  prefcnce.  Thefe  generous  old  men  breathe  nothing  but 
vengeance,  and  their  greateft  grief  is,  that  their  power  is  not  equal 
to  their  courage. 

Megara  thanks  them  for  their  afiedion  to  her  and  hei"  wretched 
family ;  but  would  not  have  them  ^xpofe  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  the  tyrant's  rage  :  then,  addreflkig  herielf  to  Amphitryon, 
Ihe  makes  him  a  propofal  full  of  noble  fortitude.  ^*  I  love  my 
"  children,  lays  (he ;  no  tender  mother  ever  loved  her  offspring 
*^  more.  Death  is  terrible,  and  I  confefs  that  to  me  it  appears  fo ; 
''  but  who  can  refift  his  fkte  ?  Since  then  we  muft  die,  let  us 
^'  refolve  to  meet  our  death  voluntarily.    Let  us  not  delay  till  we 


are 
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^^  are  {hamefally  executed,  nor  giire  our  enemies  occafion  todefpife 
^^  us^  which  would  be  an  ignominy  worfe  than  deadi  itfelf.  Let 
^^  us  nobly  fupport  the  honour  of  oiu:  rank,  and  die  in  a  manner 
"  worthy  of  Hercules.  Thou^  Amphitryon,  who  art  grown 
^^  old  under  laurels,  wouldft  thou  ftain  thy  glory  by  giving  room 
"  for  any  fuipidon  of  thy  want  of  courage  ?  Would  my  hufband, 
'^  whofe  fame  is  fo  juftly  eftablifhed,  would  he,  thinkft  thou,  pur-* 
*^  dbaie  the  prefervation  of  his  children  at  the  expence  of  his  ho- 
y  nour?  Ah  !  no;  the  infamy  of  a  father  reflet  difgrace  upon 
'^  his  children ;  it  is  the  example  of  Hercules  that  I  would  imitate. 
*^  And  oh !  my  father,  how  can  I  rely  upon  thofe  hopes  with 
''  which  thou  flattereft  thyfelf  ?  Canft  thou  believe  that  die  earth 
'^  will  give  back  thy  fon  ?  Alas!  whoever  returned  from  Pluto's 
"  kingdom  ?  Doft  thou  depend  upon  being  able  to  move  the  heart 
*^  of  a  ^rant  to  companion?  Believe  me,  it  is  impoflible.  He 
<'  that  has  an  enemy  may  oppofe  without  lofs  of  honour  * 
^^  but  what  can  we  hope  for  from  an  inhuman  tyrant  ?  It  came 
'^  into  my  nund,  as  well  as  thine,  to  follicit  banifhment  for  my 
*^  unfortunate  fons  as  a  favour :  but  is  it  to  preferye  them,  to  give 
**  them  up  to  poverty  ?  All  fhun  the  railerable,  and  they  can 
"  fcarce  fold  a  friend  who  will  continue  fo  longer  than  a  day* 
*^  Dare  then  to  fufier  death  with  us,  fince  death  is  inevitable.'' 

It  is  byai^uments  fuch  as  thefe,  thatMegara  endeavours  to 
animate  Amjmitryon*  The  generous  old  man  replies,  that  it  is 
neither  cowardice,  nor  an  indecent  fbndnefs  for  l^e,  which  made 
him  icek  to  protra<ft  their  fate,  but  tendernefs  and  compaffion  for 
his  grandfons.  "  Behold  me  ready,  fays  he  to  the  ufurper  5  ftrike, 
**  pierce  this  breaft,  deliver  me  up  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures.  I 
"  have  but  one  favour  to  implore  of  thee  :  if  thefe  children  mufl 
"  periih,  let  us  at  leafl  be  fd  far  indulged  as  to  be  put  to  death 
"  before  they  are :  Ipare  us  the  grief,  the  horror  of  beholding 
«  them  expire,  calling  in  vain  for  help  upon  their  mother  and 
"  their  grand-fiither.  This  granted,  complete  thy  barbarous  pur- 
^  pofe,  fince  we  cannot  avoid  our  deftiny.'' 

"  Add,  refumes  Megara,  another  favour  to  that  Amphitryon 
^^  has  implored  of  thee.  Suffer  me  to  adorn  thefe  tender  vidims 
<<  in  their  funeral  garments ;  caufe  the  gates  of  this  palace,  from 
^  whence  we  have  been  driven,  to  be  opened  to  us  once  more  : 
<<  this  is  the  only  part  of  their  father's  inheritance  which  I  de- 
^^  4nand  for  them.* 

N  2  Lycus 
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Lychie  grants  her  f  eqncft,  be  orders  die  plUce-g^ttcs  tob€  6pihtdj 
and,  as  he  renres,  dedaotfs^  ihat  he  wiH  food  retaM  to  6crMc^  his 
vidhm.  This  ii  the  fpeech  of  a  ijvam,  and  tinaiy  in  <h«  Gre- 
ctan  manner.  Thus  the  fon  of  Achilles  lacfificed  Polygenic, 
Roxana's  %eech  to  Byaaatt  ^^  when  ihe  condediMs  him  to  deaths' 
has  ntore  greaiciieis  in  it. 

Megarft)  in  an  agony  of  gridf,  eatifes  hdr  chiMMn  td  ent*r  (he 
f  ahce,  \tfaieh  was  <mce  thdn.  As  for  Amphii^on^.he  toMkides 
the  fcene  whh  an  angry  exclamation  agiMitft  Jdpltef^  ^hich  is 
aUke  ridiculous  and  Impious.  He  reproaehtts  fhit  O&A  with  W- 
kkg  fedoced  Alcmeiia,  and  yet  failing  ki  Aiat  gfaitttdis  alid  fii«iid^ 
ilkipr  which  he  owes  her  haf&a»d/ 

Tib  incerldde  is  an  ode  up6»  the  laibottt-^  tif  tlefetfl«s«  Tbtf 
oltd  nhen,  not  being  able  td  defend  hit  fkiMily,  hoUo&f  it  ac  l^daft 
wilh  their  tears  at  the  figilt  of  Megafa^  who  fe»rn&  v^ttlv  heP  threif 
ions  inf  lAonniing  hahhs^  foUo^^ed  by  Athplhiofyoti. 

A  C  T     IIv 

^  Where  is  the  prieil?  fajFS  Megara  as  (he  eaters  y  behold !  thv 
^'  vi^nu  are  ready.  Oh  I  my  chUdred^  what  a  fatal  anion  !  Il 
^*  is  death  that  wiU  fboj>  jpin  v&  feip  ever»  md  this  is  th«  laft  timo 
^*  I  ever  fliall  behold  yov.  Cruel  defti^y !  have  I  then  gifen 
*^  you  birth,>  and  brougm  you  up  with  fq  mmsh- ^ar^y/Oidy  to  de-> 
**  vote  yoa  to  an  ignominious  death  P  Was  it,  oh  !  w^  it  this 
*'  your  father  aoade  rae  hope  for  ?  For  thee,  alas  I  (fp^^aldng  t^ 
<'  tbeeld^^y  he  defigned  the  foepter  of  Ac^oe,  the  pc^ace  of 
''  Eurii^us,  and  the  fkin  of^the  Nemean  ti«n,  whldi  he  wae 
<'  wont  to  wear.  For  thee  (to  tbijk^ond)  he  deftined  his  tte^ 
<<  caendous  club>,  and  the  crown  of  l^ebe^,;  whioh-  \  brought  hin» 
^'  in  dowry.  Oechaliai  which  he' won  by  his  valour^  was  to  havo 
'^  been  thy  portion  (tQ  the  ydunffsft).  Ahl  niy  lov^  hero,  full 
/<  of  his  vaft  defignsy*  would  haveoMde^pich  of  you[  a  mona^hy 
'<  while  it  was  to  have  been  my  plcaaiing  ca^  to  ohufe  y6\x  brides 
"  worthy  of  him  and  you«  In-  ^cret  V  fed'  lay  deUghsed  fancy 
''  wkh  the  hope  of  making) youjr  grandfur .  and  idur  happidefs  fe^^ 
''  core  ;  at  hope*  founded  upon  the  firm^Uance  between:  AthcaiSy 
'<  Laceda&mon,    and   Thebesr     Vain,    vainf  fchomeS' !     AH  thie 

•  Bajazet,  aft;  v.  fc.  4. 

t  Her  three  foas  are  Therlnuttos^  Crtontiades»  and  Deicoon. 

"  fmiling 
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♦*  fmkmg'pfofyi^O:  is  vaniflied  like  a  dream.  This  day's  deftiny 
*'  gives  you  tbe  three  inevitable  Parcae  for  brides,  aftd  leaves  me 
"  only  tears  to  form  the  nuptial  bath*.  Your  grand>father,  in- 
"  ftcad  of  an  hymenal  bacnqo^t,  <^rs  you  a  tomb»  and  gives 
"  you  Pluto  for  a  father-in-law.  Ah !  my  dear  children,  which 
«  of  you  (hall  I  firft  embrace  ?  How  fhall  I  colled  your  tears,' 
"  and  bathe  you  with  mine  ?  Oh  f  my  Hercules,  oh !  if  the 
**  dead  can  hear  otir  ofies,  it  is  thy  aid  which  I  implore.  Thy 
**  wife,  thy  father,  thy  children,  are  all  doomed  to  the  greedy 
"  grave.  How  was  my  feKcity  ^nVied  when  I  became  the  wife 
f*  of  fueh  X  hero  I  an4  now  i  am  doomed  to  fdffer  an  ignomi- 
"  nious  death.  Oh !  come,  my  Hercules  !  come,  and  fuccour 
"  thy  wretched  family  :  let  Ay  great  fhade  dt  lead  appear  j  thy 
«  fhadtt  sAoAc  will  terrify  our  covwardly  m^i'dwers." 

Amphitryon  addreiTes  his  prayers  to  Jtipitdr :  "  But,  alas  !  fays 
**  hiiy  I  httve  dready  ofUiti  in  vain  implored  him."  He  then  turns 
to  tiii6  old  men,  smd  leaves' AeUi  a  veryE^curean  leflbn.  He 
ihewa  thiAn  by  his  own-  miisfonuM^,  that  netlMn]g^  is  more  uncer- 
tain thaaHfe,  aftd  eonfequently  thav  dtey  ou^t  to  enjoy  thepre- 
fem  without  atfidei^  ztd  wlthoat  fiat. 

In  1M9  cfrtitsd  moment,  whbn  Aeif  faite  feems  determined, 
Herculeis  oiydxpe£):e^  sppears.  If  is  Nldg«ara'  who  firft  perceives 
hJIA^„ai>^  b#eakfr'  into  e-smrpo^ii  of  jc^,-  v6ty  rtiflioolt  to  be  defcribed. 
Sh«f  feflj^hef  chitdr^  to  meet  him,  and  bids  them  hang  upon 
his  garments,  nor  kt  go  &tcic  ^M,  for  h6  is  their  deliverer.  This, 
stfbe»  die  tictt€iSk6  danger  Aey  had  beeri  ki,  makes  a  beautiful 
^ual^on.  H^itules  fSi^  ag&i#  his  psdace,  cries  out :  *'  Dear 
*'  Spoufe  I  with  what  joy  do  I  behold  thee  again,  aftir  my  return 
*'  ftbt^  this  ^o<^y  regions  Of  thib  dead !  But,  what  do  I  fee  ?  My 
**  ohil^en  ci-o^hisd  ahd  adoi<n^  hke  vidims  devoted  to  death ! 
*'  my  wiArftftiidtMide^  by  a  tifiiWi  (4  men  !  my  father  bathed  in 
**  texf^ !  Ah  1  whae^islbtlMind  merit  I  hear,  my  dearMegara ;  fay, 
**  ^i[if&A'Si§d6tmhd§lSipptlti^tothet>" 

MegiS^  (i^is  HercUi^^s^  fki  d^dpldrable  extremity  in  which  he 
finds  his  i^mily,  {hdfedifion  ^at  had  bMn  raiifed  in  Thebes,  the 
Involution  by  ^^cA  Lycu&  had  be<to  pkcdd  upon  the  throne,  the 
ifiurde#  6i  Cre<M  heP  {i^het,-  and  all  ki  coAfifquences.  It  is  not 
furpiifeig  fbaf  H^cMtlds  Ih&vAA  bd  wlioUy  ignkxiant  of  thele  events ; 

•  This  i<  ui  sliaSan  t6  a  cqAoid  antag  the  GMciMk  sethers,  who  badwd  themrdvet 
before  the  nopdalt  of  their  children. 

he 
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he  had  entered  the  city  fecretly^  upon  meeting  with  a  prefkge  by  a 
bird,  which  foretold  him  that  fome  misfortune  was  to  happen  to 
him,  and  he  had  come  privately  to  his  own  palace :  thus  it  was 
not  pofiible  for  him  to  know  any  thing  that  had  pafTed,  although 
he  had  traverfed  the  whole  city.  Euripides  takes  great  care  to  pre- 
vent the  ofajeftion,  which  would  oaturdly  prefent  itfelf  to  the  mind 
of  the  fpeflator  upon  this  article. 

It  is  Alcides's  ignorance  of  all  thefe  events  which  forms  the 

chief  beauty  of  this  fcene,  for  every  word  that  Megara  fpeaks  is  a 

new  ftfoke  to  him  :    he  is  not  able  to  fupprefs  his  afloniihmenr. 

"  What,  fays  he,  have  all  my  friends  then  forfaken  me  in  my 

'"  abfence?" 

Megara.  Have  the  miferable  any  friends  ? 

Hercules.  Have  the  ungrateful  Thebans  forgot  the  benefits 
I  have  beftowed  upon  them  ? 

Hercules  had  done  them  fome  very  iignal  fervices,  particularly 
by  the  vidory  he  had  gained  for  them  over  the  people  of  Orche- 
mena  ^,  whom  he  forced  to  pay  the  Thebans  a  tribute,  double  in 
value  to  that  which  the  Thebans  had  formerly  paid  them. 

Hercules,  full  of  grief  and  refentment,  tears  the  fatal  fillets  off 
the  heads  of  his  children^  and  all  his  thoughts  run  upon  the 
vengeance  he  refolves  to  take  upon  his  enemies.  To  him  it  feems 
but  fmall  fatisfa£tion  to  kill  the  tyrant;  he  will  punifh  the  perfi- 
dious Thebans  alfo,  as  accomplices  in  thofe  crimes  they  were  bafe 
enough  not  to  oppofe.  He  will  ftain  with  blood  the  waters  of  the 
Ifmenus  and  Dirce.  All  his  pail  exploits  he  thinks  will  fignify 
nothing,  unlefs  he  takes  a  fignal  vengeance  for  the  injuries  his 
family  have  fufifered. 

Amphitryon,  who  had  hitherto  been  filent,  and  had  left  Me- 
gara to  relate  all  their  calamities,  at  length  cakes  up  the  difcourfe. 
It  was  agreeable  to  dramatic  decorum,  that  a  woman,  whofe  fen-^ 
fibility,  as  (he  fays  herfelf,  was  great,  ihould  exprefs  her  joy  by 
tender  exclamations ;  and  that  an  old  man  (hould  content  bimielf 
witli  ofifering  his  advice  upon  fuch  ^n  occafion.  That  which  he 
now  gives  his  fon  is  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  and  experience  of 
old  age.  He  would  not  have  a  hero,  like  hixn^  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  brutal  rage  of  a  multitude  of  defperate  inw^  loaded  with 
debts,  whofe  crimes,  poverty,  and  love  of  innovations  had,  he  faid, 

^  Qrchcsiena,  4t  ofy  of  fiasoda,  ia  wluch  was  a  fine  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Graces. 

attached 
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attached  them  to  the  tyrant's  interefts.  ^^  It  Is  not  to  be  doubted, 
^*  adds  he,  but  that  they  have  feen  thee  enter  the  city,  and  this 
^^  is  fufficient  to  make  them  take  up  arms  againft  thee/*  "  What 
**  matters  it,  fays  Hercules,  whether  they  have  feen  me,  or  not  ?  *^ 
This  anfwer,  lb  full  of  noble  pride,  is  worthy  of  Hercules.  How- 
ever, he  aiTures  his  father,  that  his  arrival  was  known  to  no  per- 
fon  whatever,  as  we  have  before  obferved.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  circumftance,  and  that  he  may  ilnke  a  fure  blow,  that  he 
confents  to  follow  his  father's  adtrice,  and  wait  for  the  coming 
of  Lycus. 

During  this  (hort  interval,  Euripides  allows  the  curiofity  of  Am- 
phitryon, to  be  fatisfied,  who  is  with  reafon  afloniOied  at  his  Ibn's 
return  from  the  (hades.  Alcides  tells  him,  that  he  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto,  and  delivered  Tliefeus  from  thence,  and  that 
he  had  carried  Cerberus,  the  mfcrnal  dog,  by  force  into  a  foreft. 
All  this  is  related  in  very  few  wordis,  for  ir  would  neither  have  been 
proper  for  Hercules,  in  the  fituation  he  was  now,  to  dwell  long  upon 
thefe  wonderful  exploits,  nor  to  have  entirely  omitted  them,  fince 
his  family  had  loft  all  hopes  of  ever  feeing  him  more.  All  the 
decorums  which  nature  and  good  fenfe  didate>  are  here  exadHy  ob- 
ferved. Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  thefe  overflowings  of 
joy  in  a  family  upon  the  point  of  deftrudion,  unexpectedly  prcferved 
by  a  deliverer  whom  they  thought  dead.  Round  Herfcules,  who 
appears  to  their  eyes  as  a  Divinity,  his  wife  and  children  prefs  with 
anxious  folicitude,  trembling  ftill  at  the  dangers  they  had  (o  lately 
efcaped,  all  the  horrors  of  which  are  renewed  by  reflexion.  They 
embrace  him,  they  hang  upon  his  arms,  as  if  they  feared  to  lofe 
him  again.  This  (hews  him  the  excefs  of  defpair  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced ;  his  foul  is  (illed  with  fympathifing  grief,  he 
comforts  them,  he  wipes  away  their  tears,  and  tenderly  intreats 
them  not  to  hang  upon  his  garments,  (ince  it  it  not  his  intention 
to  quit  them.  Hercules  is  not  afhamed  to  (hew  himfelf  a  father; 
be  fupports  the  character  with  an  air,  which  exalts  that  of  a  hero. 
**  Ricnes,  fays  he,  and  poverty  diftinguifh  ranks  among  mortals  j 
"  but  paternal  tendernels  reduces  all  to  an  equality."  After  thefe 
words  they  all  retire  into  the  palace  to  wait  for  the  tyrant's  return. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  fecond  interlude  is  not  more  interefting  than 
the  former,  at  leaft  according  to  our  tafte;  it  is  a  (bng  of  joy  and 
triumph,  which  turns  upon  the  advantages  of  youth  and  vigour. 
The  old  men  wi(h  that  youth  had  been  eternali  that  good  men 

might 
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might  enjoy  ^  doubje  portion  of  it ;  for  bow,  they  fay,  can  the  juft 
be  difHnguiihed  froiQ  the  wicl^d,  iipce  the  Gods  fuHer  all  alike  to 
grow  decripid  with  age  ?  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe  fenti- 
ments  are  exprefled  oy  old  men  and  pagans.  They  conclude  with 
the  ufual  m^xio),  which  is  ^o  indulge  qiirth,  and  ci^ltivate  the 
mufes ;  and  they  earaeiUy  wiih^  that  the  fubjed  of  their  fongi 
may  be  the  mumph  of  the  great  Alcides. 

ACT      III- 

Xrycus  now  appears,  and,  keeping  up  his  brutal  charader,  fum- 
mons  Amphitryon  whom  he  fees  coming  out  of  the  palace,  to 
deliver  up  to  him  Megara  and  her  children,  according  to  his  pro«» 
mife,  to  the  end  that  he  may  facrilice  them.  Impatient  to  iatisfy 
his  cruelty  and  revenge,  he  thinks  the  time  long  which  the  vidims 
Jiave  employed  in  adorning  tl^emfelves  for  their  funerals.  Antiphi- 
tryon  diffembles  with  Lycus,  the  better  to  draw  him  into  t|ie  ffiare 
that  is  laid  for  him.  Sophocles  makes  £le£i:ra  ^  the  fame  part 
towards  EgifUius. 

Lycus,  uneafy  ^  this  delay,  enters  the  pal^e  to  fetch  his  vidims^ 
without  fufpeding  the  fate  that  waits  hipi  there.  Amphitryon 
remains  a  moment  afterwards  upon  the  ftage  with  the  Chorus* 
Prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  congrati^latlons  front  the 
old  men,  fear,  hope,  and  anxious  expe<5tation,  all  prepare  this 
great  turn  of  affiiirs.  But  fcarce  has  Amphitryon  re-entered  th^ 
palace,  when  the  piercing  cries  of  Lycus  are  heard.  The  Chorus 
flow  break  into  fongs  of  joy,  and  look  upon  Thebes  as  a  kingdom 
delivered  from  a  barbarous  ufurper.  It  is  a  kind  of  div^riion  as 
in  an  opera.  There  are  many  of  this  kind  in  our  poet,  to  fill 
the  vacancies  left  by  the  principal  adlors,  when  they  are  employed 
behind  the  fcenes.  Thefe  are  fhort  interludes,  but  very  different 
from  thofe  fung  between  the  ads,  and  only  introduced  to  inform 
the  fpeffcators  of  fafts  which  coi(ld  not  be  reprefented  upon  the 
Aage,  fuch,  for  exan>ple^  9s  the  murder  of  Lycus  here. 

Iris,  the  meflenger  of  Juno,  appears  in  the  air  with  one  of  the 
JPuries ;  and  here  Euripides  enters  into  the  marvellous  part  of  th^ 
fable,  and  in  reality  changes  both  the  fubjedt  and  the  ac^on.  For^ 
Lycus  being  killed,  and  the  family  of  Hercules  delivered^  the 
whole  appears  to  be  finifhed ;  and  yet  the  tragedy  is  advanced  no 
^Arther  than  the  third  ad.    Poffibly  ^hat  is  now  to  come  may  b? 

connected 
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connedied  with  what  is  paft ;  but  the  object  is  not  the  fame.  For 
Juno,  ftill  the  implacable  aad  declared  enemy  of  Hercules,  not 
having  been  able  to  deftroy  him  either  by  his  journey  to  hell,  nor 
by  means  of  Lycus's  ufurpation,  refolves,  by  plunging  him  into  a 
new  calamity,  to  make  him  pay  dear  for  the  pleafure  he  had  en« 
joyed  in  preferving  his  family  from  death.  Her  intention  is  to  make 
Hercules  murder  with  his  own  hands  that  wife  and  thofe  children, 
whom  lie  had  falately  and  ib  gioriouily  delivered.  Iris  fays  this  plainly, 
and  commands  the  Fury,  in  the  name  of  Juno,  to  ftrike  the  hero 
with  madnefs.  The  Fury  (who  would  have  thought  it !  )  moved 
with  compailion,  cannot  refolve  to  exercife  this  barbarity  upon  a 
man  fo  ufeful  to  mortals,  and  even  to  the  Gods  ;  he  who  in  the 
region  of  hell  had  been  revered  like  Orpheus.  However,  Iris 
infifts  jupon  her  obedience :  "  This  is  not,  fays  fhe;  a  time  to 
"  deliberate;  I  bring  thee  the  orders  of  Juno^  execute  them  im* 
^  mediately ;  ftrange  as  they  appear^  a  real  good  will  refult  from 
"  them."  The  Fury  takes  the  Sun  to  witnefs,  that  (he  obeys 
with  regret.  However,  ihe  does  what  is  required  of  her,  and  in- 
ilantly  poffeffes  the  fenfes  of  Hercules  5  while  Iris,  having  executed 
her  <:ommiffion,  takes  her  flight  back  to  heaven. 

The  old  men,  who  had  heard  the  whole  dreadful  fcheme,  fall  back 
into  their  former  forrow.  Already  they  fancy,  they  behold  a  hor- 
rible mailacre,  and  hear  a  loud  and  unufuai  noife  in  the  palace. 
This  is  faid  to  /hew,  that  the  commands  of  Juno  are  obeyed. 

ACT      IV. 

Accordingly,  an  officer  comes  out  of  the  palace  to  tell  thcfe 
old  men,  that  Hercules,  feizcd  with  a  divine  fury,  has  killed  his 
children  with  his  own  hands.  The  account  he  gives  of  this  bloody 
deed,  is  as  lively  and  natural  a  picture  as  any  we  have  feen  in  Eu- 
ripides :  yet^  doubdefs  there  are  fome  things  in  it  which  (hocks 
the  delicacy  of  our  manners.  The  following  is  part  of  this  narra- 
tion, from  whence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  whole. 

•*  A  facrifice,  fays  the  officer,  was  offi:red  to  Jupiter,  to  purify 
^*  the  palace  polluted  with  the  blood  of  Lycus.  Hercules  flood 
*^  near  the  altar,  furrounded  with  his  family.  The  facred  bafkets 
"  were  brought,  and  all  who  were  prefent,  kept  a  religious  filence. 
The  hero,  preparing  to  quench  the  facred  brand  in  the  luflral  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  purify  thofe  whoaffifted  at  the  facrifice,  flopped  on 
a  fudden,  his  children,  flruck  with  aflonifhmcnt,  gazed  on  him 
ToL.III.  O  *'  eagerly; 
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**  eagerly ;  when  in  an  inftant  his  cye%  rolled  in  a  hidecms  man* 
"  ncr,  and  appeared  fafFufed  with  Mood;  his  lips  were  eoverecf 
'*  with  foam,  which  ran  down  upon  his  beard,  and  with  a  fi)reed 
"  and  convulfive  fmile  he  cried :  O  father  Jupiter !  why  do  I 
•*  ftop  to  offer  expiatory  iacriiices  before  I  have  ofiered  up  to  riiee 
**  the  blood  of  Eurifthus?  Come,  let  us  facrifice  this  other  victim. 
<*  as  we  have  done  Lycus ;  and  when  I  have  brought  hither  the 
<•  head  of  this  enemy,  then  it  will  be  time  for  mc  to  purify  my 
**  hands.  Take  away  thcfe  vafcs,  pour  the  luthral  water  upon  the 
^*  ground ;  it  is  ray  bow  and  arrows  that  I  want.  Where  arc  my 
♦*  arms  ?  I  am  going  to  Mycena.  Let  us  bring  all  things  neeeflary 
*'  to  lay  the  city  level  with  the  ground." 

The  officer  adds,  that  Hercules  leaving  the  altar,  fancied  he 
was  feated  upon  his  car^  and  aqimated  his  fteeds.  The  (laves  fee-* 
ing  this,  laughed,  and  whifpered  one  to  the  other :  ^*  Surely,  our 
"  niafter  is  in  a  merry  humour,  or  eWe  he  is  really  mad/*  Thcfe 
are  fome  of  thofe  plain  and  fimple  pafli^es  of  which  we  think> 
it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  the  majefty  of  the 
bufkin,  though  they  occur  very  often  in  the  ancients.  Bu^  on  the 
other  fide,  if  we  judge  of  them  on  this  principle,  our  determina- 
tion will  be  wrong.  That  which  Is  here  comic,  was  not  always 
fo ;  many  cuftoms,  ridiculous  in  our  eyes  npw,  were  ferious  and 
Tcfpcftable  but  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  a  plain  and  juft  comparifon^ 
the  fDrce  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  refift. 

The  reft  is  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  follies  committed 
by  Hercules  >  for  fi)  I  call  his  frantic  adtions,  becaufe  there  is  not 
that  nobleoefs  in  them  as  in  the  wild  fallies  of  Oreftes  in  Racine's 
Andromache ;  therefore  the  Greek  poet  has  not  expofed  them  upon 
the  ftage.  Hercules  enters  an  apartment  of  his  palace ;  one  mo- 
ment he  believes  he  is  vnih  the  Megareans,  another  that  he  is  in 
Coriath,  th^n  at  Mycena.  He  pulls  off  bis  robes,  he  aims  his  idle 
blows  at  the  air,  and  fancies  that  he  has  gained  a  great  vi(3:ory.  His 
father  prefents  himfelf  tohis  view,  and  endeavours  to  recall  him  to 
reafon ;  but  Hercules  takes  him.  for  Eurifthus,  and  his  own  children 
for  the  fons  of  his  enemy.  Armed  with  his  bow,,  he  purfues 
them  with  eager  hafte  i  one  hides  himfelf  beneath  his  mother's 
robe,  another  takes  refuge,  behind  a  piUar>  and  a  third  under^ 
ueath  the  akan  ^ 

The  ajSBifted  mother  in  vain  cries  out:  "  Alasf  it  is  thy 
''children  thou  wouldft  murder.''  Furious  he  runs  after  one 
of  them,  who  flood  behind  the  pillar,  and  kills  him :   he  next 

pierces 
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pkrCtB  the  bread:  of  him  who  had  hid  himfelf  underneath  the 
altar,  and  flies  towards  the  third  ;  but  Megara  fortunately  efcaped 
with  the  child :  (he  ran  out  of  the  apartment,  and  barred  the  door 
upon  her  diftra^ed  huiband.  Hercules  now  thought  hioifelf  at 
the  gates  of  Mycena  >  he  burfts  the  bars»  he  forces  himfelf  a 
paliage,  and>  with  one  llfoke,  kills  the  mother  and  the  child. 
He  wa»  preparii^  the  fame  fate  for  his  father,  when  Pallas  ftopped 
fakn,  and  threw  hiitn  on  the  ground.  ^'  At  length,  adds  the  of^ 
^^  ficer,  he  lies  buried  in  a  profound  fleep  1  and  when  we  were  a 
'*  litde  recovered  from  our  terror,  we  bound  him  to  the  ruins  c^ 
*^  the  pillar/'  Hercules,  in  plain  wwds,  ought  Co  have  beea 
chained  up  for  a  madman,  he  was  even  v^orfe  than  Orlando  Furiofo* 
Thefe  ftrokes  of  Euripides  muft  not  be  imitated  in  our  time ;  bat 
let  us  not  too  eafilv  believe,  that  they  were  faulhr  in  hisw 

The  Chorus,  who  declare  this  to  be  a  more  mocking  deed  than 
that  of  the  Danaides,  who  murdered  dieir  huibands,  or  of  Progoe^ 
who  killed  her  own  child,  continue  fixed  in  afton^mcait  and 
terror.  Immediately  the  palace-gates  are  thrown  open  to  increafe 
the  impreflion  by  the  fight  of  the  dreadful  efFeds  of  Alcides'  mad- 
iiefs :  Doors  broke  in  pieces,  pillars  overthrown,  the  lifelefs  bodies 
of  Megara  and  her  children  lying  extended  on  the  ground,  Her- 
cules ikeping  bound  to  a  pillar,  Amphitryon  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  the  who&  apartment  covered  with  blood ;  fach  is  the  fpe£tacle 
Teprefented  in  the  following  fcene. 

The  unhappy  father,  whofe  emodons  binder  him  m  fet  from 
feeling  die  whole  weight  of  his  calamities,  trembles,  left  Hefcuks 
ihould  awake,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  fword*  This  fcene  is  ei^aAly 
in  the  fame  tafte  with  that  of  TecniefTa  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
vo\.  It.  and  of  Phxdra  in  the  Hippc^itos  of  Euripides,  vdl.  h 
In  a  word,  it  is  an  artifice  of  the  ancient  ftage,  whereon  th<^ 
Chorus  and  Amphitryon  alike  feem  agitated  with  terror  and  grief, 
as  if  it  was  not  a  feigned  reprefentation,  but  a  real  adion^  Mean 
time  Hercules  awakes,  and  bis  fenfes  are  reftored  to  him« 

Aftoniflied,  as  may  be  vrcU  imagined',  at  the  condition  h<  firtds 
himfelf  in,  lying  on  the  ground,  bound  to  a  pillar,  his  bbw  at  a 
diftance,  and  his  arrows  fcattefed  here  indr  tfhere,  be  is  i6idy  to 
ima^ne,  that  he  is  defccnded  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  "  Where 
**  am  I  ?  **  fays  he.  Amphitryon  and  the  old  men  approach  him 
trembling.  «  Why  doft  thou  weep,  my  father?  fays  Hercules : 
^  Why  doft  thou  Hand  ar  a  diftance  froni  me?*'  The  father 
utten  a  cry  of  grief,  followed  by  fotte  interrupted  words,  which 
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convince  the  fon,  that  fome  fatal  accident  has  happened.  Being 
now  calm  and  compofcd,  they  unbind  him,  and  fighing  tell  him, 
that  Juno  has  let  loofc  all  her  rage  upon  him.  "  Turn  hither 
"  thine  eyes,  fays  Amphitryon  to  him,  behold  thefe  bodies."  Her- 
cules is  thunderdruck  at  this  fight,  and  new  horrors  feize  him 
when  he  is  informed,  that  he  alone  had  been  the  author  of  all  this 
flaughter.  He  is  not  able  to  recoUeA  the  leafl  trace  of  what  he 
has  done.  The  whole  is  difintangled  by  fprightly  queftions  and 
anfwers,  eafy  and  natural  to  the  laft  degree,  and  which  pierce  Her- 
cules as  fo  many  invenomed  wounds.  Too  well  informed  of  his 
misfortune,  he  refolves  to  die ;  he  abandons  himfelf  to  the  mofl 
cutting  remorfe,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  to  get  rid  of  a  mi- 
ferable  being,  and  utters  nothing  but  dreadful  exclamations.  Juft 
as  he  is  upon  the  pcMnt  of  murdering  himfelf,  he  fees  Thefeus  fud^ 
denly  appear  j  (hame  and  confufion  fucceed  to  rage  and  grief;,  he 
wraps  his  garments  round  his  head,  lefl  the  fight  of  him  only,  he 
fays^  fhottld  pollute  this  beloved  friend. 

ACT    V. 

Thefeus  addrefles  himfelf  firft  to  Amphitryon,  to  whom  he  de- 
clares, that,  upon  a  report  which  was  fpread  at  Athens,  that  Lycus 
had  ufurped  the  crown  of  Thebes,  he  had  come  with  his  troops 
to  the  afliftance  of  Hercules,  his  friend.  Then  looking  round 
him,  he  perceives  a  woman  and  three  boys  lying  flaughtered  upon 
the  ground.  At  firft  he  imagines  he  is  come  too  late  to  fuccour 
his  friend,  ^  and  that  it  is  Lycus  who  has  fhed  all  this  blood ;  then 
he  fancies,  that  he  is  miftaken,  and  that  thefe  melancholy  acci* 
ents  have  been  caufed  by  fome  other  misfortune  which  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of. 

Amphitryon,  with  tears  and  fighs,  unfolds  the  whole  myflery. 
Thefeus^  full  of  grief  for  his  friend's  misfortune,  and  the  rage  of 
Vm  inexorable  Juno,  conjures  Hercules  to  unveil  his  face ;  he  begs 
his  father  to  obtain  this  favour  for  him.  The  old  man  makes  ufe 
of  the  mofl  affedting  intreaties ;  he  groans,  he  weeps,  he  implores. 
"  O.  my  fon  I  cries  he,  hide  not  thyfelf  thus  1  Look  up  and  be- 
**  hold  again  the  light  of  day  !  My  requefl  ought  witn  thee  to 
*'  have  the  weight  of  prayers  and  intreaties.  Yet  to  thefe  I  fub* 
'<  mit,  to  move  thee ;  nay,  I  will  fall  at  thy  feet,  I  will  embrace 
'*  thy  knees.  O  my  fon !  fupprefs  this  dreadful  remorfe,  which 
^'  wrings  thy  foul,  vvhicb  makes  thee  groan  like  a  lion.    Do  not 

<*  encou- 
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^^  encourage  thefe  melancholy  thoughts,  thefe  fatal  defigns ;  nor 
"  put  the  laft  hand  to  our  calamities." 

Hercules  anfwers  only  with  groans.  Thefeus  joins  his  intreaties 
to  thofe  of  Amphitryon.  "  Unfortunate  prince,  fays  he,  at  leail 
"  fhew  thyfelf  to  thy  friend.  Ah  !  there  is  no  darknefs  that  can 
"  hide  thy  woes  from  me.  Why  doft  thou  make  a  fign  to  mc 
•*  to  look  upon  the  blood  thou  haft  fhed  ?  Doft  thou  imagine, 
"  that  Thefeus,  moved  by  an  idle  fear  of  polluting  himfelf,  is 
"  capable  of  abandoning  thee  ?  No,  no ;  thy  friend  will  partake 
"  thy  woes.  Alas  1  if  1  have  again  recovered  my  liberty,  if  I  am 
.  "  delivered  from  my  bondage  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  it  not  to 
"  thee  that  I  owe  this  happinefs  ?  Detefted  by  me  are  thofe  bafe 
"  pretenders  to  friendship,  whofe  gratitude  time  can  weaken, 
"  whofe  affe(3ion  is  never  feen  but  in  the  fun-fhine  of  fortune, 
"  and  dares  not  meet  the  ftorms  of  calamity.  Rife,  my  dear  Al- 
"  cidcs !  unveil  thy  face  :  look  upon  thy  father,  upon  thy  friend, 
"  and  remember  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  hero  to  bear  with  forti* 
**  tude  thofe  afflidlions  which  are  fent  him  by  the  Gods." 

Hercules.  Ah !  Thefeus,  haft  thou  beheld  the  bleeding  bodies 
of  my  flaughtered  fons  ? 

Theseus.  I  have  heard  all,  I  have  feen  all. 

Hercules.  Why  then  wouldft  thou  force  me  to  fee  the  fun  again  ? 

Theseus.  What  is  it  thou  feareft;  can  that  Deity  be  polluted  by 
a  mortal's  looks  ? 

Hercules.  Fly,  my  Thefeus,  fly  the  contagious  woes  of  a  wretch 
like  me  ?^ 

Theseus.  Me  doft  thou  bid  fly  I  me  doft  thou  bid  toabandon  thee ! 
Thefeus  can  fear  no  contagion,  no  profanation,  in  a  friend. 

Hercules.  How  noble,  how  generous  is  thy  friendfhip  !  and 
I,  Thefeus,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  have  proved  my  love  for  thee. 

Theseus.  Therefore  I  ought  to  fhew  ray  gratitude,  in  iympa- 
thifing  at  leaft  with  thee  in  thy  calamities. 

Hercules.  I  am  indeed  an  obje<5t  of  compafllon  ;  my  children 
are  murdered  by  my  own  hands. 

Theseus.  The  knowlege  of  other's  misfortunes,  make  me  more 
fenflble  of  thine. . 

Hercules.  How !  doft  thou  know  a  wretch  more  miferable  than 
Hercules  ? 

Theseus*  No,  I  do  not  fay  foj    thy  woes  exceed  all  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

Hercules.  Therefore  I  have  refolved  to  die. 

Theseus. 
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Thesbos.  Doft  thou  think  die  Gods  arc  to  be  moved  by  thy 
threats  ? 

Hercules,  The  Gods  brave  me,  and  I  would  brave  them. 

Theseus.  Oh  hold,  my  friend,  and  do  not  draw  upon  thyfelf 
ftill  greater  miferics, 

Hercules.  ♦  I  have  already  reached  the  fummit  of  misfortune, 
I  can  fear  nothing  now. 

Theseus.  Sentiments  like  thefe,  are  unworthy  of  a  hero  ? 

Hercules.  Ah !  thou  advifeft  well,  but  thou  art  not  unhappy  ! 

Theseus.  Is  it  Hercules  whom  I  hear  ?  Hercules,  who  has  en- 
dured with  fortitude  fo  many  calamities. 

Hercules.  How  light  were  all  my  afHidions  compared  to  what 
I  fuffcr  now  ? 

Theseus.  Does  fuch  defpair  fuit  the  deliverer  of  the  earth  ! 
that  hero  whom  — 

Hercules.  I  have  conferred  many  benefits  on  mortals:  but 
they  forfake  me,  and  Juno  triumphs  in  my  fall. 

Theseus.  No,  Greece  will  never  endure  that  Hercules  fhould 
fink  under  calamity,  and  facrifice  his  life  to  forrow. 

Hercules.  Hear  me,  Thefeus,  it  is  eafy  for  me  to  overthrow 
all  thy  arguments,  and  to  prove  to  thee  that  I  ought  to  die ;  nay, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  lived. 

Here  he  enumerates  the  misfortunes  that  had  attended  him  from 
the  firft  moment  of  his  life.  He  goes  back  to  the  iburce  of  them^ 
all,  he  recounts  his  labours,  and  all  the  cruel  e&&s  of  Juno's  en* 
mity  towards  him,  for  what,  he  fays,  has  he  aot  fufFered  ? 

Memorem  Junonis  ob  tram,  -f- 


•  ThU  line  of  Eoripides  is  produced  hf  ^,          -.   «      •       .  •  ^.  ^        «* 

JLonginus  as  an  example  of  L  f.blim^  ^^>^  "^  *"  """"  "**  •*»  "^• 

arifing  Irom  tketKfpofekm  of  wokU,  which  jf^^^  ,,,3^,  ^  tnuiftrtrf  with  lefi  vi. 

he  compam  to  a  mixture  of  juft  propor-  goat  in  two  liaea,  bdng  conflniMd  br  th» 

'4iont.     «  ThH»i  fayt  he,  if  the  part*  of  ,„ni«  of  thtEwnch  langoage: 
■  u  the  fablime  were  feparated  from  each 
^<  other,  the  fublime  fiiet  into  the  air;  for,  '       tmt  ii  matat  a  lafrii  fim  tntris  dans  mm 

"  Gonf^ing  in  a   body   formed    by   the  ame, 

»  union  of  proper  parts  in  harmonious  pro-  ^j,  n^jf^,hgtrJe  ntwvtUt,  Aubmu 

«  portions,  du  mere  tut^of  the  period  pro- 

«  duces  lof^inefs  and  energy."    Here  he  |-  ^neid..]ib.j. 
.^mites  this  veHe  ai  Hetsnks : 

But 
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But  his  laft  misfortimcs  appear  to  him  more  infupportable  than 
all  the  others.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  ihew  the  neceSity  he  is 
under  of  killing  himfelf.  He  can  ftay  no  longer  in  Thebes>  and 
alas !  what  fhould  he  do  there  ?  What  temple,  what  ajQembly  can 
he  now  -dare  to  frequent  ?  Shall  he  go  to  Argos  ?  that  he  is  not 
permitted  to  do :  he  mufl:  fly  from  every  place  which  he  had  a 
right  to  fuppofe  his  own  country.  What  foreign  city  then  will 
give  him  a  retreat  ?  What  reception  has  he  reafon  to  expe<3:  from 
Arangers  I  Will  they  not  point  nim  out  to  one  another  with  de- 
teftatioo  ?  It  is  hard,  he  £iys,  for  a  warrior,  who  has  acquired  fo 
much  glory,  to  behold  himfelf  fallen  into  ignominy  and  cpatempt* 
The  whole  earth  will  bear  witneis  againft  him,  to  deprive  him  of 
the  hope  of  any  refuge :  his  fate  will  be  like  that  of  Ixion's,  whofe 
wheel  expreiTes  perpetual  inftability. 

"  No,  purfues  he,  it  is  decreed,  that  I  muft  fnatch  myfelf  for 
"  ever  Ixom  the  fight  of  Greece.  What  ihould  I  gain  by  pre- 
^'  ferving  an  ufeleis  life  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  muider?  Let 
^^  Juno  enjoy  her  triumph.  She  takes  a  barbarous  delight  in 
*^  raining  the  greateft  of  the  Greeks,  and  yet  ihe  flill  has  altars 
"  among  us.'* 

Thefeus  agrees  that  all  the  calamities  his  friend  has  fufFered  pro* 
ceed  from  the  implacable  Juno;  he  acknowleges  that  it  is  eafier 
to  give  advice  to  the  miferable,  than  to  know  how  to  bear  miferies 
with  fortitude.  "  But,  adds  he,  there  is  no  mortal,  nor,  if  we 
"  believe  the  poets,  no  God,  who  is  exempted  from  misfortune.*' 
This  aflertion  he  fupports  upon  the  examples  of  the  unlawful 
marriages  among  the  Gods,  and  their  injuflice  and  cruelty  towards 
fathers.  ^'  Yet,  fays  he,  they  dwell  in  the  heavens,  and  can  con- 
*•  fole  themfelves  for  the  diigrace  they  incur  by  their  crimes/' 
Such  dodhine  as  this  is  concluiive  for  a  mortal  like  Hercules  >  but 
it  is  not  the  lefs  furprifing,  that  fuch  free  language  was  permitted 
on  a  pagan  fiage«  We  (hall  hereafter  fee  the  reafon  of  it.  The- 
feus, after  many  more  confolatorv  fpeeches,  proceeds,  like  a  true 
friend,  to  adtions.  He  confents  that  Hercules  fhould  quit  Thebes, 
fince  die  law  requires  it  fhould  be  fo ;  but  he' offers  him  a  fecure 
retreat  at  Athens,  where  he  fhall  hold  a  rank,  eftates,  and  honours 
worthy  of  the  great  Alcides.  It  is  by  benefits  like  thefe  that  the 
king  of  Athens  feeks  to  perpetuate  his  gratitude. 

The  anfwer  made  by  Hercules  is  very  remarkable.  *^  The 
«<  examples  of  the  Gods,  fays  he,  which  thou  hafl  quoted,  are 
**  foreign  to  my  misfortune.     I  will  not  believe  that  they  are  ca- 
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c  of  committing  tlic  crimes  which  are  attributed  to  them  i 
nor  is  it  poilible  to  comprehend  how  one  Divinity  can  be  fub« 
jcftcd  to  axiother.  A  God,  if  really  fo,  muft  be  all-powerful, 
and  independant.  Let  us  not  give  credit  to  the  ridiculous  fables, 
invented  by  the  poets/'  Here  we  fee  polytheifm  plainly  over- 
thrown, and  this  on  a  public  theatre,  in  the  prefence  of  a  whole 
nation  of  pagans.  Thus  it  appears,  that  true,  or  at  leaft  reafonable 
fentiments  of  the  Divinity  were  not  confined  to  a  fmall  number 
of  philofophers,  but  generally  fpread  throughout  Greece ;  and  as 
for  the  fables,  they  left  them  to  the  caprice  of  the  poets,  who  c^om- 
pofed  -for  the  ftagc.     See  the  end  of  the  iJyird  Volume. 

Hercilles,  being  at  laft  perfuaded,  that  if,  through  an  excefs  of 
grief,  he  fhould  refolve  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  it  would  brand  him 
with  cowardice,  accepts  the  retreat  offered  him  by  his  friend,  and 
returns  him  thanks  for  his  generofity.  ^^  But,  alas  !  adds  he,  I  am 
"  incapable  of  receiving  comfort.  Hitherto  I  have  furmounted 
^^  innumerable  calamities,  not  one  of  which  could  force  a  groan 
^'  from  me ;  never  did  I  imagine  I  could  be  reduced  to  (hed  tears : 
"  the  day  is  come  that  fees  me  weep,  and  I  muft  yield  to  fortune. 
"  O  father !  in  me  thou  beholdeft  a  parricide  and  a  fugitive,  do 
"  what  the  laws  forbid  me  to  do.  Mourn  for  thcfe  dear  innocents 
•*  whom  I  have  ignorantly  butchered ;  bury  them  upon  the  bofom 
""  of  their  mother,  and  pay  them  the  laft  fad  duties.  Thefe  pious 
"^^  rites  performed,  reign  over  this  city,  and,  though  wretched, 
"  afTume  courage,  like  me,  to  endure  life.  O  my  fons  !  ye  loved 
*'  vidlims  of  a  father's  frenzy,  of  a  father  who  has  murdered  you; 
^^  you  have  not  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  fame  !  O  my 
^*  wife'!  ill  haft  thou  been  rewarded  for  thy  fidelity  and  tender 
"  cares ;  have  1  then  loft  thee  for  ever  !  for  ever  are  we  feparated, 
^  my  dear  Megara !  Fatal  adieu!  O- melancholy  embrace  !  Alas! 
^*  my  arms  have  fcrved  me  but  too  well,  ought  I  to  rcfume  them  ? 
"  Ah  !  thefe  arrows  will  incefTantly  upbraid  me  with  my  guilt. 
"  Barbarian,  will  they  feemtofay,  we  were  the  inftrumentsof  thy 
"  wild  rage,  by  us  thou  didft  murder  thy  wife  and  children." 

He  afterwards,  with  a  figh,  takes  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  that 
he  may  not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  falling  difgracefully 
by  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  for  want  of  thofe  arms  by  which 
he  had  performed  fo  many  glorious  exploits.  He  intreats  Thefeus, 
to  go  with  him  to  Argos,  to  prefent  to  Eurifthus  the  infernal  dog 
-Cerberus,  which  he  had  dragged  from  hell  at  the  command  of 
that  prince.  Setting  the -feble  afide,  this-fpoils  a  pretty  paflage. 
»  Laftly^ 
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Ltftijr,  he  coii)ures  the  Thebans  to  honour  the  funerals  of  his  wife 
and  children  with  their  tears^  and  to  weep  for  him  alfo.  '^  For» 
^*  alas!  fiiys  he,  Juno  has  ftriick  us  all,  ana  all  of  us  may  be  ranked 
^  among  the  dead." 

Thefeus  interrupts  him»  not  Moiling  to  let  him  longer  indulge 
his  fbrrows  :  he  begs  him  to  rif^^  and  fupports  him  with  his  arm 
as  one  weakened  with  excefs  of  grief.  Hercules  applauds  the 
generous  tendeme&  of  his  friend ;  but  before  he  departs,  he  would 
once  more  look  upon  hi^  dead  wife  and  children,  and  Thefeus  in- 
fifts  upon  their  being  removed  from  his  fight.  However,  he  per- 
mits him  to  embrace  his  father ;  but  that  he  may  not  nourifh  his 
grief,  he  preiTes  him  to  depart,  he  infifts  upon  it,  and,  by  tender 
reproaches,  obliges  Hercules  by  degrees  to  refume.  his  wonted  for- 
titude. The  hero,  after  having,  according  to  his  Other's  requei^ 
promifed  to  pay  him  funeral  rites,  at  length  goes  away  with  his 
fri^d,  comparing  htmfelf  to  a  yefl^l  fhattered  m  a  ftorm.  ^^  Ah ! 
^*  how  miierable,  fays  he  as  he  retires,  are  Aey  who  prefer  riches 
^^  or  fyme  to  a  true  friend !  *'  On  this  thought  the  moral  of  the 
tragedy  feems  to  be  founded,  'fihce,  'from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  idl  feems  difpofcd  to  introduce  Thefeus  to  wmd  up  the  ca- 
taitrophe. 
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TRAGEDY    written    by  S  E  N  E  C  A^ 


JN  this  tragedy,  whether  written  by  Seneca  tfa<  philofepher,  or 
Seneca  the  tragedian»or  by  any  odier  of  the  federal  writers  who 
go  under  the  iame  name,  the  fut^e^  is  exactly  the  fiime  wi^ 
that  of  the  HfrcuJes  Mad  of  Euripides,  but  the  conduift  of  it  is  rctj 
different  .  :  •         v 

A  C  T      L 

Juno,  as  is  ufual  with  this  poet,  fills  up  the  whole  firiltd.  She 
declaims  a  long  time,  and  that  is  all :  not  but  there  are  fome  fine 
pafiao^es,  and  worthy  the  pen  of  Seneca,  in  this  fpeech :  but  under 
all  thefe  £bining  verfes,  there  is  nothing  affe£ting,  nothing  that 
realifes  the  reprefentation.  J[uno,  envious  of  the  glory  Hercules 
had  acquired,  refolves  to  deprive  him  of  his  fenfes,  and  to  make 
him  kill  his  wife  and  children,  after  having  delivered  them  out  of 
the  power  of  the  ufurper  Lycus.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  underfland  it ;  but  Seneca  relates  it  in  no  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  killing  iambics. 

"  I,  fays  the  Goddefs,  who  am  the  fifter  of  Jupiter,  for  this  title 
^'  is  dl  that  I  have  left,  have  quitted  the  ethereal  abode  and  my 
*'  perfidious  hufband,  to  dwell  on  earth,  ever  fince  his  miilrefies 
'*  have  been  exalted  to  the  heavens/'  Here  fhe  enumerates  all  the 
figns  of  the  celefHal  globe,  and  very  learnedly  handles  the  ancient 
fables.  *^  Every  part  of  heaven,  fhe  fays,  is  diftinguifhed  with 
"  Jupiter's  amours,  and  that  God  has  deified  all  his  miftrefies  and 
'f  their  children/'  But  what  grieves  the  jealous  Goddds  mc^  is 
to  fee ' Alcidcs,  the  fon  of  her  hated  rival  Alcmena,  meriting  by 
new  exploits,  that  place  which  the  Deftinies  have  promifed  him  in 
heaven.     "  In  vain,  fays  fhe,  have  I  wearied  myfclf  in  finding  out 

**  labours 
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<^  labours  for  him }  he  enjc^s  my  rage^  ahd  acquires  glory  by  my 
^*  hatred."  All  his  noble  adtioasj  i^'ch  Juno  recals  to  remem*- 
brance>  are  fo  many  incitements  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  his  fame. 
^^  He  has  vanquifhed  heli>  fays  (he,  and  nothing  now  remains  for 
'^  him  to  do,  but  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  heaven  itfdf,  and 
*^  force  his  father  to  refign  his  fcepter.  He  has  fupported  the 
^'  vault  of  heaven,  and  myfelf  who  walk  upon  it,  and  without 
^<  doubt  he. will  force  his  way  to  the  Gods.''  .  Juno  then  animates 
herielf  to  vengeance ;  flie  confiders,  whether  fhe  fliall  not  free  the 
Titans,  to  oppofe  him.  ''  Vain  resource  !  he  has  already  fubdued 
*^  them.  There  is  no  one  can  be  oppofed  to  him  but  himfdf : 
**  let  him  become  his  own  foe," 

Juno,  fixed  in  this  refoludon,  invokes,  in  a  ftorm  of  words,  the 
Eumenides  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  to  her  aififtance.  Sure  there 
needed  not  all  this  buiile  to  difturb  the  reafon  of  one  mortal !  She 
does  yet  more,  (he  will  herfelf  guide  his  deftroying  hand,  and  ex- 
ecute the  crime  which  is  to  cover  him  with  mfamy,  and  render 
him  unworthy  of  heaven.  What  name  can  we  give  to  fuch  'aa 
abominable  Divinity  ?  The  Gttek  tragic  poets  attributed  pailions 
and  frailties  to  their  Gods ;  but  they  palliated  or  difguifed  them^  ei*- 
ther  well  or  ill.  There  is  an  atrocioufhefs  too  evident  in  the  pra^ice 
of  Juno,  which  would  fcarce  be  excufed  in  a  woman  mad  with 
defjnb. 

The  Chorus^  who  enter  afterwards,  do  nothing  throtighout  thtf 
whole  ^ecCi  and  fpeak  only  for  the  iake  of  fpeddng.  They  aro 
ThefaanS)  who,  ddighted  at  behokling  the  appearance  of  the  day 
again,  give  a  fine  defcription  of  the  rifing  fun,  and  of  all  the  objeds 
re-animated  by  it.  They  afterwards  expatiate  upon  the  cares  and 
inquietudes  of  the  great,  which  they  compare  with  the  calm  hap* 
pinefs  of  inferior  fUtions ;  they  do  hot  fpare  even  Alcides  himfelf; 
whom  they  blame  for  his  vifk  to  the  infernal  redons ;  as  if  he  had 
by  that  means  haflened  his  deaths  which,  fay  they,  always  comes 
too  foon.  In  a  word,  the  fbng  of  this  Chorus  is  nothing  more 
than  a  feries  of  Sentences,  common  enough,  but  elegantly  ex^^ 
prcflcd. 

ACT    n. 

Megara  now  comes  to  dedaim  in  her  turn  ;  (he  raifes  her  ^  voice 

with  a  ...  ... 

0  ma^ne  Olympi  reSor  &  mundi  arbiter  I 

P  4  It 
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It  is  the  ibvereign  of  the  Gods,  whom  (he  implores,  to  put 
an  end  to  her  miferies,  and  reftore  Hercules  to  her  again.  Theie 
two  petitions  are  loft  amidft  a  hundred  and  thirteen  verfes, 
many  of  which  are  very  fine,  but  in  the  whole  they  contain 
little  or  nothing.  Here  follow  fomc  fparks  of  his  wit :  **  With 
^'  Hercules  the  end  of  one  enterprise  is  a  ftep  towards  new  dan- 
^'  gers.  At  his  return,  he  finds  his  enemy  prepared  to  engage  him  ; 
^'  and  before  he  can  meet  him,  another  war  calls  him  back.  He 
'*  knows  no  leifure,  no  reft,  but  during  the  time  that  is  taken  up  in 
'*  laying  new  commands  upon  him.  Juno,  who  ever  fince  his 
'^  birth  has  been  endeavouring  to  deftroy  him,  would  not  fufler 
^*  his  infancy  to  be  idle:  he  fubdued  monfters  even  before  he 
•«  knew  what  they  were."  She  fpeaks  of  the  ferpents,  of  which  a 
poet  ^  of  our  own  age  fays  fo  elegantly, 

Et  Ics  coukuvres  itouffees 
Furent  Jesjeux  de  Jon  berceau. 

*'  Hercules  was  then  preparing  for  the  combat  of  the  H^dra."^ 
Prab^  Hydra.  He  recounts  the  twelve  labours  in  a  %le  that 
never  finks,  and  concludes  with  this  verie, 

^id  ifta  profunt  f  or  be  defenfo  caret. 

*<  What  has  he  gained  by  fo  many  glorious  exploits  ?  He  no 
"  longer  enjoys  that  world,  of  which  he  was  the  deliverer.*' 
Megara  fuppofes  that  he  is  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  as  Phse- 
dra  imagines  that  Thefeus  is»  when  Khe  fpeaks  in  this  nuumer  to 
Hippolitus : 

Ifm  fie  voit  point  deux  fois  k  rivage  des  morts 
Seigneur  5  puifque  ^Hbejee  a  "oH  lesjombres  bords^ 
N'efperez  pas  qu'ici  jamais  on  ie  revcye, 
Et  favare  Acoirm  ne  Idcbe  point  fa  proye  \. 

Megara  fays,  that  during  the  unfortunate  abfence  of  her  hufband, 
ihe  has  feen  not  only  Creon,  his  father,  but  all  his  brothers  put  to 
death  by  the  ufurper.  This  (he  ought  to  have  acquainted  me  au* 
dience  with  fooner,  and  not  to  have  mingled  in  her  complaints  things 
which  were  quite  foreign  to  the  fubje<5t,  fuch  as  the  fable  of  Am- 
nion, who,  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,  built  the  walls  of  Thebes. 


*  M.  Roufeau.  t  Phaedra,  aa  ii.  fc.  5. 
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*«  Oh  ye  Cadmean  race !  continues  Mcgara,  Oh  city  of  Anophion ! 

^*  into  what  miferies  are  ye  plunged !     Ye  are  fubjcdlcd  to  the 

"  will  of  a  defbicable  ftranger,  who  is  become  your  tyrant^  while 

«  the  hero,  who  traverfes  the  land  and  fca  to  punifh  criminals,  and 

•*  who,  wherever  he  is,  overthrows  tyranny,  is,  though  abfent,  a 

"  flavc,  and  bears  a  yoke  from  which  he  has  freed  fo  many  na- 

"  tions/' 

Nuncfervit  abfens^  fertque  qua  ferri  vetat. 

Megara  declares,  that  (he  hopes  Hercules  will  again  behold  the 
day ;  that  if  he  finds  no  path  from  hell,  he  will  make  one  for  him* 
felf.  "  Force  thy  way  through  the  earth,  my  dear  hufband  !  cries  ihe  j 
^'  break  through  the  infernal  darknefs ;  and  if  every  pafTage  is  fhut 
**  againil  thee,  crufli  the  terreftrial  globe  to  open  thy  felf  a  way  1 " 

Or  be  dtduSio  redi. 

What  extravagance !  but  Megara  would  have  her  hufband  do 
more  ftill ;  (he  bids  him  "  drag  after  him  all  who  are  fhut  up  in 
*'  the  prifons  of  eternal  night;  Death,  and  the  nations  which  for 
"  io  many  ages  have  been  buried  in  his  fhade."  To  make  this 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  if  it  was  not  already  fu^ciently  fb, 
fhe  funports  it  by  an  incredible  infbnce  of  the  power  of  Hercules  ; 
£be  calls  upon  him  to  remember  that  glorious  exploit  of  his,  when 
with  his  hand  he  threw  down  whole  mountains,  and  rent  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  to  open  a  new  bed  for  a  river.  All  thefe  extra- 
vagant wifhes,  however,  end  in  her  ardent  defire  to  fee  Hercules 
again.  But  is  not  this  to  abufe  common  ienfe  ?  and  would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  made  Megara,  as  Euripides  has  done,  con- 
fine herfelf  to  prayers  and  wilhes,  fuch  a$  nature  and  grief  would 
fuggefl  ?  How  much  more  naturally  does  Ovid  make  Penelope 
complain  of  the  abfence  of  Ulyfles?  There  is,  in  the  reproaches 
and  expoflulations  which  he  puts  into  her  mouth,  a  melody  and 
fweetnefs  which  pleafes  alike  me  heart  and  the  ear.  In  the  two 
firfl  verfes  of  her  epii^le,  fhe  fays  more  than  Megara  in  forty.  An 
author,  who  was  very  young,  paraphrafed  the  thought  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  exceeded  all  the  reft  of  his  poem,  which  he  afterwards 
effaced  by  his  tears  5  however,  the  firft  verfes  are  certainly  worth 
preferving  : 

Regais,  won  cber  TJlyJfe^  un  tendre  Jcuvenir, 
Des  beaux  nceuds  dont  r hymen  a  voulou  nous  unir, 

Et 
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Etfi  ta  PinShpe  a  pour  toi  queiqws  cbarmes^ 
Viens  calmer  fes  douleurs,  viens  ejfuyerfes  larmesi 
Ne  crois  pas  qu'une  Lettre  en  arrite  le  cours  5    . 
Ce/i  Ulyjfe  quejaime  &  nan  pas  fes  difcours* 

Hanc  iua  Penelope  lento  tibi  miUit,  Ulyjfe  ^ 
Nil  mlbi  refcribas  at t amen  :  ipfe  vent. 

If  Ovid  often  fcattcrs  antithcfes  and  fparkling  thoughts  amidft 
the  traniports  of  a  paffion,  he  appears  rather  to  meet  them,  than 
to  go  in  learch  of  them ;  and  befides,  he  is  more  moderate  and  lefs 
exaggerating  than.  Seneca,  who  chufes  rather  to  form  wild  and 
extravagant  conceits,  than  to  be  reduced  to  fimplicity  of  thoughts. 
The  wit  of  Ovid  feldom  affed:s  the  fenfations,  which  he  intends 
to  excite,  but  Seneca  raifes  fenfations  as  falfe  and  extravagant  as 
his  thoughts.  Once  by  the  way  we  may  eafily  conclude  how  dif- 
ferent the  genius  of  the  Latin  ftage,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ovid  and  his  cotemporaries,  was  from  that  on  which  Seneca  and  his 
cotemporaries  proceeded. 

The  following  fcenes  begin  to  have  the  air  of  a  dialogue.  Am« 
phitryoD  comes  to  confole  Meeara  upon  the  hope  of  her  hufband's 
return.  ^^  Ah  !  replies  (he,  the  unfortunate  are  always  the  dupes 
"  of  their  own  hopes.*'  "  The  very  contrary,  fays  Amphitryon, 
'*  is  true,  for  thev  are  oftner  deceived  by  their  fears."  Thefe 
two  fentences  make  up  the  fubje£k.  of  this  fcene.  For  Megara 
cannot  perfuade  herfelf,  that  it  b  pdlible  for  Hercules,  in  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  overwhelmed  with  fuch  a  weight,  to  iotct  him- 
felf  a  pafiage  to  the  light.  The  old  naioi,  to  encourage  her,  re* 
minds  her  of  the  afton&ing  exploits  performed  by  Alcides,  who, 
he  fays,  when  his  fbip  was  wrecked^  paiTed  through  the  Lybean 
fea  on  foot; 

Here  Lycus  q>pears,  and  interrupts  this  ihort  conver&tion  : 
however,  he  gives  Megart  time  to  tell  the  audience  in  fix  verfes, 
that  Lycus  is  the  ufurpcr  of  the  Thebao  fcepter.  He  alio  fpeaks 
a  foliloquy,  in  which  he  deicribea  himfelf  as  fuch,  by  fentences 
worthy  of  his  charader.  He  acknowleges,  that  he  has  no  right 
to  the  crown  of  Thebes  by  birth ;  but  alleges,  that  to  him  force 
holds  the  place  of  every  other  claim,  that  fecurity  is  to  be  found 
in  arms  alone,  and  that  arms  are  the  only  iupport  of  a  throne.  He 
is,  however,  dcfirous  of  fupplying  the  defe(3:  in  his  own  l)irth  by 
marrying  Megara  3  and  being  no_w  mailer  of  a  powerful  Jdngdom, 

he 
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bt  cannot  fe^  that  fhe  win  refufe  him  her  hand ;  but,  if  /he 
4oeS|  he  is  refohcd  to  rercngc  the  affront  by  extirpating  the  whole 
raoe  of  Hercules.  It  is  this  incident  alone  which  belongs  to  Se- 
neca, and  it  is  happily  imagined.  For,  befides  that  probability  is 
not  wounded  by  die  paflion  of  Lycus  for  Megara,  it  gives  the  poet 
greater  fcope  for  his  imagination,  and  fome  colour  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  tvrant,  who,  in  Euripides,  fttms  aftuated  by  a  motive  top 
haie  and  inhuman  for  any  man,  however  wicked,  to  avow.  Ly- 
cos, therefore,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  approaches 
Megara,  who  had  retired  to  the  altar  with  her  father-in-law. 

The  tyrant  docs  not  tell  her,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  that  he 
is  come  to  (acrifice  her  to  his  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes 
her  a  very  fubmifCve  and  artful  declaration.  Racine  feems  to  have 
imitated  this  paflage  in  his  Andromache,  when  he  makes  Pyrrhus 
^eak  thus : 

-     H/  quoi^  ^otre  courrom  ria^Uil  pas  eu  fm  cours? 
Peut'On  hair  fans  ceffe^  &  punit^n  toujours  ?  * 

Megara  anfwcrs  veiy  differently  from  Andromache ;  and  (he 
has  a  tyrant  to  deal  with  far  lefs  generous  than  Pyrrhus.  ^*  To 
^'  me,  fays  (he,  dofl:  thou  offer  a  hand  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
"  my  fatoer,  and  my  brothers !  Ah !  rather  let  the  whole  uni* 
**  verfc  be  overthrown  I  **  (Thus  I  tranflate  five  or  fix  Latin  pat- 
ties, which  all  mean  the  fame  thing.)  ^*  Thou  had  robbed  me 
**  of  my  father,  my  brothers,  my  throne,  and  my  country ;  but 
<'  one  blefHng  thou  hail  left  me,  more  valuable  than  all  I  have 
*•  loft,  which  is  my  hatred  of  thee ;  a  blefling  I  prize  fo  much, 
"  that  unwillingly  I  fliare  it  with  the  whole  Theban  people.*' 
She  goes  on  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  ufurper  the  many 
atrociouB  crimes  that  had  been  committed  in  Thebes,  which  the 
Gods  had  pijnifhed,  and  foretells  that  a  like  fate  is  referved  for 
him,  whofe  guilt  is  ftill  greatier. 

The  anfwer  Lycus  makes  is  very  poor  i  for  he  acknowleges 
that  he  defpifes  the  laws,  aqd  yet  he  attempts  to  juftify  the  deaths 
of  Creon  and  his  ibns^  "  They  fell,  fays  he,  in  war ;  the  rage  of 
"  fight  cannot  be  reftrained*  They  defended  their  crown  againft 
** .  my  attacks,  and,  perhaps,  I  am  ao  ufurper ;  but  it  is  the  fuc« 
"  eels,  and  not  the  motive,  which  flamps  a  name  upon  our 
"  adions/'     He  concludes  with  declaring,  that  it  will  be  wifiiom 

■■  '    ■■  n     I  I         ■     I        I  ■  P.I  ■  ■* " 
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in  Megara  to  forget  all  the  paft,  and  yield  to  her  conqueror,  who 
does  not  wi(h  to  fee  her  his  captive/  but  his  bride ;  and  laftly,  in- 
ftead  of  blaming  the  haughtindfs  of  Megara,  he  thinks  it  renders 
her  more  worthy  of  his  love. 

The  widow  of  Hercules  confirms  her  deniaf  with  execrations. 
Lycus  threatens  her;  fhe  defies  him.  He  attempts  to  depreciate 
the  birth  and  exploits  of  Alcides ;  Amphitfyon  refutes  all  his  cen- 
fures  upon  thcfe  two  articles.  This  is  a  dofc  and  fplritcd  difputc, 
but  the  fubje£fc  of  it  is  trifling  and  uninterefting,  becaufe  founded 
upon  a  ridiculous  fable.  Seneca,  it  is  true,  has  borrowed  this  of 
Euripides ;  but  of  a  bad  thing  he  has  made  a  worfe  :  for,  in  the 
Latin  tragedy,  Hercules  is  ftrongly  attacked,  and  very  ftrongly 
defended..  **  Ought  we,  fays  Lycus,  to  dienify  with  me  title  of 
"  hero  a  warrior  who  forfook  his  club  and  his  lion's  fkin  for  Ty- 
^'  rian  ornaments  ?  who  was  not  a(hamed  to  perfume  his  hair,  to 
^*  bind  a  thin  veil  over  his  fun-burnt  forehead,  and  move  to  the 
*'  found  of  a  Lydian  flute  thofe  arms  celebrated  by  fo  many  glo- 
"  rious  exploits  ?  '*  What  anfwer  does  Amphitryon  make  to 
thefe  reproaches  ?  Why,  inflead  of  denying  a  charge  fo  difgracc- 
fill  to  Alcides,  he  endeavours  to  excufe  him  by  pleading  the 
example  of  Bacchus,  and,  with  great  fimplicity,  adds  that  he, 
who  had  endured  fuch  great  fatigues,  had  need  of  fome  relaxa* 
tion.  Lycus  at  length  treats  the  old  man  and  Megara  with  the 
moft  brutal  infolence  :  and  this  is  fufiicient  to  (hew  that  the  author 
of  this  piece  undcrftood  little  of  the  dramatic  art  with  rc^d  to 
the  manners ;  the  following  vcrfe,  fpoke  by  Lycus,  puts  it  paft  a 
doubt 

Vel  ex  coaSia  mbilem  fartum  feram. 

That  is,  that  he  will  gratify  his  paflion  by  force,  and  give  him- 
fclf  an  heir  of  an  illuflrious  blood.  Megara  now  invokes  the 
fhadcs  of  Creon,  Oedipus,  and  the  whole  nice  of  Labdacus,  and 
declares  that  fhe  will  make  the  number  of  the  Danajdes  complete. 
Her  meaning  is,  that  {he  will  not  fcruple  to  kill  Hc\i  a  huiband 
as  Lycus,  and  do  what  Hypermneflra  done  refafed  to  do. 

The  tyrant's  love  changes  to  fury :  he  commands  his  guards 
to  encompafs  the  altar  with  fire,  that  the  whole  remaining  family 
of  Hercules  may  be  confumed.  Amphitryon  in  vain  implores 
him  to  put  him  firfl;  to  death.  The  old  man  has  no  refource  but 
in  Hercules,  whom  he  invokes  with  loud  cries.  Already  he  ima- 
gines that  the  earth  trembles,  and  that  the  heavens  open  to 
his  view. 

The 
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The  Chorus  then  declaim  as  iifual,  and  after  loading  Fortune 
with  imprecations^  they  likenriie  invoke  th^  fhade  of  Hercales^ 
befeeching  him  to  force  his  way  from  the  infernal  region^.  The 
example  ci  Orpheus»  »pon  which  they  dwell  a  long  time^  gives 
them  reafoa  to  hope^  that  Pluto  will  be  no  Ida  charmed  wtth 
valour  thao  with  harmony ; 

^a  wnci  potuit  regia  J04ntijm^ 
^Hac  vinci  potertt  regia  viribus. 

ACT     III. 

This  adl,  in  which  Hercules  bej^ns  to  play  his  part,  is  ridicul* 
ous  in  proportion  to  the  noblenefs  and  grandeur  of  that  fcene  in 
Euripides^  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Hercules  appears,  followed 
by  Theieus.  But,  how  is  he  reprefented  ?  like  a  hero  who  comes 
to  deliver  his  family  ftqtn  approaching  death  ?  No ;  but  like  a  true 
declaimer,  who  is  to  difplay  incredible  anions,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  w4th  die  bufinefs  in  hand.  He  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  Sun 
and  Jto  Jupiter,  afking  pardon  of  them  for  cxpofing  to  thiir  view 
a  horrible  monfter,  capable  of  Infpiring  them  with  terror.  This 
is  Cerberus.  He  implores  them  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  ^ 
fight  fo  hideous,  which  it  is  only  fit  for  Juno  and  himfelf  to  be*- 
hold.  He  has  pierced  through  the  thick  darknefs  of  Tartarus,  and 
he  declares  that  he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  have  tumbled  PUito 
from  his  jdirone^  he  who  has  conquered  DefHby  and  Death ;  and 
he  defies  Juno  to  impofe  any  labour  upon  him  which  he  cannot 
now  accomplifh. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  thefe  extravagant  boafts.  He  per- 
ceives at  lafl:  his  palace,  furrounded  with  guards ;  he  draws  nearer : 
Amphitryon  knows  him  by  bis  broad  ihoulders  and  his  enormous 
club. 

Tune  es?  agnofco  tor  as ^ 
JJumerofque^  &  ajlt^f  nobikm  trmco  manum. 

This  certainly  is  not  in  the  fplrit  of  Euripides,  whom  the  Latin 
poet  intends  to  imitate  in  thi$  fcene.  The  only  trace  of  him  we 
can  find  is  in  this  Ibort  account  which  Amphitryon  gives  of  what 
has  happened  :  "  Creon  is  murdered  5  Lycus  reigns  over  Thebes, 
^*  and  he  is  upon  the  point  of  flaughtering  thy  wife,  thy  children, 
^"  and  thy  father .'*    To  this,  Hercules,  that  he  may  be  concifc 

Voi^^iu.        ^  Q^  ^ 
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in  his  turn,  inftead  of  cxprefling  any  furprife  natural  enough  at 
fuch  news,  and  which  Euripides  ib  beautifully  defcribes,  haflily 
anfwers,  that  he  will  go  and  kill  the  ufurper. 

Thefeus  offers  his  fword  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  may  fpare  him 
this  adion,  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  hero.  "  No,  replies  Alcides,  it 
"  belongs  to  me  to  facrifice  Lycus  5  I  will  fend  himr  to  declare  to 
"  Pluto,  that  Hercules  is  returned  to  the  earth."  Accordingly 
Hercules  declines  the  embraces  of  his  father  and  his  wife,  and 
haftens  away  to  execute  his  fcheme. 

The  beft  of  it  is,  that  Thefeus,  to  complete  the  romantic  ab- 
fordity  of  fo  wild  an  enterprife,  comforts  Megara  and  Amphi- 
tryon efFedually  by  this  fhort  argument,  "  I  know  Hercules  j  Ly- 
"  cus  will  be  facrificed  to  the  (hade  of  Creon.  But,  why  do  I 
"  fay,  will  be  facrificed  ?  he  dies :  but  this  is  too  little  j  he  is 
"  already  dead/' 

Si  navi  Herculemy 
Lycus  Cretmti  debit  as  poenas  dab  it ; . 
Lentum  ejty  dabity  dat  s  hoc  quoque  eft  kntum  y  dedit. 

The  pa0age  in  the  Mifer  of  Moliere*,  where  he  fays,  I  am  dyings 
I  am  deady  I  am  under  ground^  was  probably  taken  from  this  fcene  j 
but,  in  Moliere,  a  foolifh  fellow  in  a  rage  is  made  to  fpeak  accord- 
ing^ to  his  charader.  Thefeus  ought  to  exprefs  himfelf,  if  not 
like  a  king,  yet  like  a  man  of  fenfe  at  leaft.  This  whole  fcene^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  moft  interefting  in  the  tragedy,  is 
impertinent  and  trifling.  For,  Hercules  having  appeared,  and  dif- 
appeared  again  like  lightning,  what  have  Thefeus,  Megara,  and 
Amphitryon  to  fay,  which  can  recompcnfe  the  audience  for  the 
abfence  of  that  hero  ?  This  converfation^  be  it  what  it  will,  can- 
not but  feem  tedious ;  but  as  Seneca  has  managed  it,  it  is  into- 
lerable. Megara  and  Amphitryon  forget  that  but  a  moment  be- 
fore they  were  in  danger  of  being  put  to  a  cruel  death  ^  they  are 
content  with  the  return  of  Hercules,  and  his  refolution  to  kill  their 
perfecutor ;  and,  without  being  in  the  leaft  anxious  about  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enterprife  againft  Lycus,  amufe  themfelves  with  afking 
Thefeus  queftions  concerning  his  journey  to  the  infernal  regions, 
like  little  children,  who  liften  with  eager  curiofity  to  the  tales  of 
perfons  returned  from  long  voyages. 


?  Aft  ir.  fc.  ;• 

Thefeus, 
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Thefeus,  who  fhews  himielf  to  be  a  very  prolix  narrator,  foolishly 
counterfeits  fear  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  his  infernal  adventures. 
It  becomes  necefiary  to  encourage  him ;  and  by  whom  is  it  that 
his  fears  are  removed  ?  by  perfons  who  had  been  within  an  in- 
ftant  of  being  confumed  by  fire*  Well,  his  terrors  thus  cured,  he 
begins  with  firft  aiking  perraifGon  ^  of  all  the.  Deities  above  and 
*'  ielcwy  to  reveal  thole  iecrets  which  He  hid  in  the  bofoni  of  the 
"  earth/'  A  ftroke  copied  from  Virgil,  or  rather  disfigured  after 
fo  great  a  mailer,  who  fays : 

Dii  quibus  imperium  animarum^  umbraque  Jilentes  \ 
Et  Cabos  &  Phlegetotiy  hca  no^ejilentia  late 
Sit  mibijas  audita  loqui^  Jk^  numtne  vejiro 
Pandere  res  aUa  terra  &  caligine  merfasJ^ 

After  making  this  requcft,  Thefeus  entfers  upon  his  career ;  but 
flie  reader  will,  I  hope,  difpenfe  with  me  fi-om  following  him.  It 
is  fuiSicient  to  fay,  that  he  defcribes  hell  by  burlefquing  Virgil ; 
that  Amphitryon  puts  to  him  childifh  qiieftions,  which  he  anfwers 
always  by  telling  him  fine  dories  j  and  that,  after  taking  a  long  and 
pompous  compafs,  he  alfd  defcribes  more  at  length  the  manner  in 
which  Hercules  fubdued  Cerberus>.  and  dragged  him  to  earth. 
Euripides  thought  a  ilight  mention  of  fuch  a  fable  fufiicient,  tho* 
it  was  received  among  the  ancients  ;  but  the  Latin  poet  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  deferved  all  the  ornament  he  could  give  it,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  of  the  moft  fhining  pafiages  in  his  play ;  and  did 
not  perceive,  that,  by  his  fondnefs  for  declaiming,  he  has  ipoiled 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  paifages  in  his  model ;  and  that  he  has 
fallen  into  that  very  error  which  Horace  attributes  to  novices  ia 
poetry : 

Your  opening  promifes  fome  grand  defign. 
And  fhreds  of  purple  with  broad  luftre  ihine, 
Sew'd  on  your  poem.     Here,  in  laboured  ftrain, 
A  facred  grove,  or  fair  Diana's  fane 
Rifes  to  view  s  there,  through  delicious  meads 
A  murmuring  ftream  its  winding  water  leads ; 
Here  pours  the  rapid  Rhine,  the  watry  bow 
There  bends  its  colours,  and  with  pride  they  glow; 


•  Virgil.  iEncid,  lib.  vi.  v.  z6\. 

Q^  Beauties 
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^  they  «Ct  bvt  bsdtttiea  0iit  of  pkee : 
For  thoodbi  yotir  talent  be  to  paMrf  with  gr»o 
il  moamnd  ciTprefs,.  woold  yott  pour  ks  ihade 
Cr0r  tiie  tcmpeftimis  dM^.  if  ydu  wcro  pud 
To  piiint »  £dlar,  'aiHk  the  winds  and  wwre9^^ 
Wfam  on  a  bfokdto  |)taiik  hitUfe  he  ^ws? 
Why  w3i  yott  Ham  ai  in^ty  vafe  inttend». 
If  iQ  a  worddeii  boinrl  your  labouirs  esd  ^ 
Then  learn  this  wandering  humoof  to  coqtroitf,. 
And  keep  one  equal  tenour  through  the  whole. 

It  appeared  to  me  hefcefiary  to  givd  Ukiiie  MiMfs  d^  Morace  here, 
becauie  they  paint  fo  estaflSy  4iat  feiilfr  whieh  thtf  aiidlor  of  the 
Latin  tragedies  almoft  always  falls  into^  And  now,  to  lull  the 
audience  quite  to  (leep»  the  Chorus  rettirn,  arid,  \<rith  their  ordbary 
length  of  words,  fing  the  prailes  of  Hercules';  they  particularly 
celebrate  his  triumphant  return  from  the  infernal  regions. 

ACT      IV- 

Hercules  appears^  &g^>  covered  with  the  blood  of  Lycus,  and 
of  all  thofe  who  were  about  ^e  tyrant  when  he  attsicked  him. 
His  firft  care  is  to  thank  the  Gods  for  this  vidory.  He  invokes 
them  all,  except  thofe  who  were  the  children  of  Juno,  ftyling 
ifiem  his  brothers.  He  commands  his  attendants  to  bring  incenfe,, 
and  to  lead  the  vidHms  to  the  altar.  But,  to  purfue  the  ftyle  of 
Seneca,  for  victims  he  demands  whole  flocks,  and  alt  the  incenfe 
India  and  Arabia  produce.  Theieus,  animated  with  the  fame 
fpirit  of  devotion,  invokes  the  Gods  as  well  as  his  friend.  Amphi- 
tiyon  in  vain  intreats  his  fon  to  defer  die  facrifice  till  he  has  taken 
fome  repofe,  and  purified  his  bloody  hands.  Hercules  replies : 
^'  A  more  acceptable  vi<ftim  thaa  a  tyrant  cannot  be  offered  to  Ju« 
"  piter ;  whv  have  I  not  him  to  facrifice  at  this  altar  ? " 

Accordingly  he  begins  the  facrifice  by  a  prayer,,  which,,  he  fays, 
is  worthy  of  him ;  and  fo  mdeed  it  is.  He  impbres  the  Gods  to 
free  the  whole  univerfe  from  its  evils ;  when  inftantly  feized  with 
a  terrible  ftupefa£tion,  his  fenfes  are  difordered^  and  every  objed 
he  beholds  is  different  from  what  it  really  is.  He  fancies  himfelf 
involved  in  darknefs ;  then  he  imagines  he  fees  the  celeftial  lion» 
that  lion  which  he  overcame  in  the  lottA  of  Nemca>  ready  to  run 

over 
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over  the  figns  of  automn  and  winter,  to  devour  the  bull,  die  fign 
of  the  fpring.  Certainly  this  is  a  very  learned  madhefs ;  and  here 
we  plainly  difcover  the  author  of  the  Hercules  Oetaufy  where  Her- 
cules in  his  fenfes  has  the  fanje  ideas  as  Hercules  here  when 
mad.  The  fimilitude  of  thefe  paflages  afford  more  room  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefb  two  tragedies  were  compofed  by  the  fame  author^ 
than  any  arguments  Heinfius  produces  to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  vain  does  the  terrified  Amphitryon  endeavour  to  recall  his 
fon  to  reafon  ;  his  mind  grows  every  moment  more  diflurbed,  and 
exhales  itfelf  in  the  moft  extravagant  fancies.  We  have  an  attempt 
to  fcale  the  heavens,  a  formal  fiege  undertaken ;  Hercules  threatens 
Juno  to  burft  open  the  celeilial  gates,  if  (he  obftinately  perfifts  in 
refufing  to  open  them ;  he  even  threatens  Jupiter  with  reftoring 
liberty  to  Saturn ;  he  calls  the  Titans  to  his  afTtflance,  and  de- 
clares himfelf  their  chief.  It  is,  to  conclude,  a  horrible  rattle 
which  rings  in  the  head  of  a  hero  run  mad,  Certainlv  his  frenzy 
ought  to  have  been  made  more  probable,  or  he  fhould  not  have 
been  expofed  to  public  view  in  fuch  a  condition :  Seneca  fhould 
have  concealed  him,  as  Euripides  judicioufly  does,  though  in  the 
Greek  tragedy  his  madnefs  is  not  fo  exceflive. 

In  Seneca  all  thefe  fubje£ts  vanlfh  to  make  room  for  others,  of 
which  the  confequences  are  more  fatal.  Hercules  unfortunately 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  believe,  that  his  children  are  the  children 
of  Lycus,  and  that  his  wife  is  Juno.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  maf- 
facres  them  all  with  a  pitylefs  hand.  It  is  true,  this  paffes  behind 
the  fcener-  for  Amphitryon  enters,  drowned  in  tears>to  relate  what 
he  had  beheld.  He  had  feen  Megara  with  her  children  running 
from  place  to  place,  to  fave  hcrfelf  and  them,  while  Hercules  as 
eagerly  purfued  to  kill  them.  This  melancholy  defcription  flrikes 
the  fpe^tors  as  much  as  if  they  beheld  the  blood  of  thefe  un- 
Jiappy  vidims  flreaming  before  their  eyes;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  this  theatrical  artifice  is  extremely  fine.  Hercules,  at 
length  wearied  out,  falls  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  a&  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  :  fo  that  the  ftage  being  no  longer  in  emotion,  the  Chorus 
have  leifure  to  utter  their  lamentations^  which  are  almoi):  as  ridi- 
culous as  the  extravagant  fallies  of  the  hero. 

ACT     V. 

Hercules  awakes }  and  here  every  clrcumftance  that  follow  is 

exadly  the  fame  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy>  that  is  to  fay,  natural 

i  cnought 
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enough!  Wc  even  find  fome  ftrokes  here  which  are  not  in  the 
original.  Alcides  perceiving  that  he  is  difarmed,  "  Who  is  it,  fays 
"  he,  that  has  conquered  me  ?  Some  other  Hercules  without 
"  doubt  J  but  let  him  (hew  himfelf.  Let  him  appear,  he  who 
"  has  not  trembled  to  approach  Hercules  when  afleep."  Then 
feeing  the  lifelefs  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children,  **  Ah  1  refumes 
"  he,  what  new  Lycus  has  fubjedted  Thebes,  and  prepared  thefc 
"  horrors  for  me  ? "  He  flies  from  place  tp  place  in  fearch  of 
this  murderer,  no  one  daring  to  prefent  himfelf  before  him  :  at 
length  he  meets  Thefeus  and  his  father,  who  veil  their  faces,  and 
weep.  At  this  fight  his  amazement  increafcs  ;  they  fpeak  to  him 
in  ambiguous  terms,  and  thofe  interrupted  with  fighs.  He  difco- 
vers  one  of  his  arrows  in  the  breaft  of  one  of  his  f6ns,  and  now 
he  begins  to  have  fome  notion  of  the  crime  he  has  committed  5 
the  tears  of  Amphitryon  and  Thefeus  unfold  the  whole  myftery. 
^  Am  I  their  murderer  ? "  cries  he,  approaching  them.  They 
make  no  anfwer.  ''  Ah !  refumes  he,  it  is  fo,  I  am  the  guilty 
"  wretch/I  His  rcmorfe  is  a  new  fit  of  frenzy.  He  implores  Ju- 
piter to  ftrike  him  with  his  thunder.  He  would  take  the  place 
of  Prometheus  upon  mount  Caucafus.  He  wiflies  to  be  bound  to 
the  Cyanean  rocks,  that  when  they  meet  he  may  be  crufhed  in 
pieces.  He  rcfolves  to  expire  in  flames  :  in  a  word,  he  will  give 
back  Hercules  to  the  infernal  regions.  I  have  borrowed  his  terms, 
but  it  is  impofTible  to  give  them  all  their  energy  in  a  tranflation. 
Amphitryon  obferves,  that  ALcides's  madnefs,  inftead  of  being 
diflipatcd,  has  only  changed  its  objedt  by  turning  on  himfelf  j  and 
he  has  the  more  reafon  for  judging  fo,  as  that  Hercules  continues 
his  horrible  invocations  of  Hell,  the  Furies,  Erebus,  and  what- 
ever there  is  moft  dreadful  in  all  thcfe :  but  he  mixes  as  ufual 
fome  ridiculous  images  -,  he  would  burn  his  club,  his  arrows,  and 
even  the  hands  of  Juno,  who  conducted  them  with  fuch  dread- 
ful exadnefs. 

Thefeus  at  length  ventures  to  fpeak  to  him  to  make  him  com- 
prehend, that  this  calamity  was  the  efFed  of  frenzy,  not  of  me- 
ditated guilt.  But  Hercules  continues  obftinately  refolved  to  die. 
He  infifts  upon  their  delivering  back  his  arms  to  him ;  his  re- 
folution  is  taken.  Amphitryon  endeavours  to  diffuade  him 
from  his  fatal  purpofe,  and  conjures  him  to  live,  by  all  that  he 
holds  moft  facred  and  moft  dear.  "  No,  no,  anfwers  Hercules, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  detain  me  now.  Fame,  reafon, 
"  honour,  arms,  wife,    chikiren,  valour,    even  madnefs  itfelf,  I 

"  have 
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^  have  loft  them  all :  nothing  can  now  prevail  upon  me>  nothing 
"  can  efface  my  guilt  but  death." 

But  wouldft  thou,  fays  Thefeus,  be  the  murderer  of  thy  father  ? 

Hercules.  It  is  to  avoid  that  crime  that  I  would  die. 

Theseus.  What,  before  a  parent's  eyes  ? 

Hercules.  I  have  ufed  them  to  behold  fuch  deeds. 

Amphitryon.  Think  of  thy  glorious  exploits,  and  pardon  in 
thyfelf  an  involuntary  crime. 

Hercules.  Does  it  then  become  Hercules  to  pardon  crimes 
in  himfelf,  who  never  fparcd  guilt  in  another  ? 

He  perfifts  in  demanding  his  arrows,  that  he  may  pierce  his 
own  breaft  -,  and  Thefeus  urges  him  to  make  a  noble  effort  over 
his. grief,  to  fubdue  himfelf,  and  confent  to  live.  But  all  his  ar- 
guments arc  fruitlefs.  "  Should  I  confent  to  live,  anfwers  Her- 
**  cules, .  my  guilt  is  voluntary  j  if  I  die,  it  is  no  longer  fo.*' 

Si  vivOy  feci  feeler  a  5  Ji  morior^  tuli. 

Determined  to  die,  he  lets  loofe  all  the  wildnefs  of  his  rage ;  he 
threatens  to  overthrow  the  forefts  of  ParnaiTus  and  mount  Cithe- 
ron,  to  raife  for  himfelf  a  funeral  pile  \  to  pull  down  the  temples 
of  the  Gods,  nay,  all  Thebes,  that  expiring  under  it,  it  may  ferve 
him  for  a  tomb :  but,  if  Thebes,  with  its  feven  gates,  its  ramparts, 
and  its  towers,  fhould  be  a  weight  too  inconfiderable  for  his 
fhoulders,  that  he  may  be  more  furely  knocked  on  the  head,  he 
is  refolved  to  break  in  two  the  axle  of  the  world.  This,  we  find, 
is  a  refolution  formed  in  earneft ;  for  Amphitryon,  who  confiders 
it  as  fuch,  and  hopelefs^of  ever  being. able  to  vanquifli  his  obfti- 
nacy,  takes  up  one  of  Alcides's  arrows  to  pierce  his  own  bofom. 
"  Behold,  fays  he  to  him,  the  arrow,  with  which  Juno  by  thy 
"  hands  ftruck  one  of  thy  fons,  its  point  is  turned  againft  thy 
"  father."  Thefeus,  to  alarm  Hercules  the  more  by  this  menace, 
counterfeits  terror :  but  Alcides  yields  only  to  utter  a  fingle  word, 
when  he  is  alked  what  he  decrees,  **  Nothing,  fays  he,  my 
rage  is  fafe." 

In  this  delicate  conjundture,  when  Amphitryon,  prepared  to 
ftrike,  redoubles  his  intreaties  and  threats  for  the  laft  time,  his 
fon  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  overcome,  and  implores  mercy  of  his 
father,  for  his  father  himfelf.  He  defires  Thefeus  to  raife  the  ve- 
nerable old  man  \  his  own  hands,  he  fays,  are  too  much  polluted 

to 
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to  permit  him  to  offer  him  his  aflifiance.  Reludandy  he  yields 
to  their  intreaties,  2nd  his  refolution  to  endure  life  he  coniiders 
as  a  greater  effort  than  any  of  his  labours.  The  father  kiffes  the 
hand  of  his  fon,  as  a  fupj>ort  which  he  had  unexpededly  reco- 
vered. But  Hercules,  redored  to  his  reafon,  and  unwillingly  to 
life,  knows  not  to  what  place  he  (hall  banifh  himfelf,  to  be  out  of 
the  view  of  men.  He  invokes  with  geographical  exadhiefs  all  the 
rivers  in  ,the  world  to  wafli  away  his  gmlt,  and  all  the  moft 
diflant  countries  of  it  to  conceal  him  ^  and  fighing,  concludes  that 
the  vaftnefs  of  ibis  renown  deprives  him  even  of  the  confolatioa 
of  an  obfcure  baniihment. 

Unique  notus  perdidi  exilio  locum. 

Here  Thefeus  interrupts  his  friend  by  offering  him  a  retreat 
in  Athens,  *^  A  city,  fays  he,  which  knows  how  to  clear  the  in* 
•*  nocence  of  Gods  themielves :  "  for,  according  to  the  fable. 
Mars  had  been  abfolved  there  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
The  king  of  Athens  ta^cs  Hercides  away^  and  wi  A  this  the  tra« 
gedy  concludes. 
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1  CONCLUDE  duf  yntki  tccordiog  p  0;  promUk, ^trkh 
an  account  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  intreat  the  reader,  whe- 
ther a  favourer  or  an  enemy  of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pafs 
his  cenfure  upon  the  authors^  or  upon  me,  without  a  regular  peru- 
fal  of  this  whole  work.  For,  though  it  feems  to  be  compofed 
of  pieces  of  which  each  may  preceed  or  follow  without  dependance 
upon  the  other,  yet  all  the  parts,  taken  together,  form  a  fyftem 
which  would  be  deftroyed  by  their  disjundion.  Which  way  (hall 
we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  fhews,  but  by  comparing 
together  all  that  is  left  of  them  ?  The  value  and  neceflity  of  this 
cooipaciibn  determined^  m&  to  pohlifh  all,  or  ta  publUh  i>othiag. 
Befide^,  the  refledions*  6n  eftcfa  piece,  and*  on  the  general  t^e  ^ 
antiquity,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have 
a  kind  of  obfcure  gradation,  which  I  have  carefully  endeavoured 
to  preferve,  and  of  which  the  thread  would  be  loft  by  him  who 
fhould  flightly  alan«e  foinetiaies  upon  one  |)iQee,  and,  fometimes 
upon  anomen  It  is  a  itrufhife  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
as  near  to  regularity  as  I  could,  and  which  muft  be  feen  in  its 
full  extent  and  in  proper  fucceflion.  The  reader,  who  fkips  here 
and  there  over  the  book,  mieht  make  a  hundred  objections  which 
are  either  anticipated,  or  anlwered  in  thofe  pieces  which  he  might 
have  overlooked.  I  have  laid  fuch  ftrefs  upon  the  connection 
€>f  the  port^  of  this  work^  that  i  have  dcdlQed  to  exhavft  ikt 
fubjedt,  and  have  fuppreiTed  many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  pleafe  himfelf  by  forming  fuch  con- 
clufions  as  I  fuppofed  him  likely  to  difcover,  as  well  as  myfelf.  I  am 
not  here  attempting  to  prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either 
for  the  ancients,  or  my  own  manner.  I  have  not  claimed  a  right 
of  obliging  others  to  determine,  by  my  opinion,  the  degree  of  efteem 
which  I  diink  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  ftaee;  nor  do  I 
think  that  their  reputation  in  the  preient  time,  ought  to  depend 
upon  my  mode  of  thinking  or  ezprefling  my  diou^ts>  which  I 
leave  intirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  pubuc. 
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1. 

1    all  with  the 

very  few,  the  licentioufhefs  of  Ariftophanes, 
dieir  author,  is  exorbiunt,  and  it  is  ircry  difficult  to  draw  from  J^ ^^'J^J™^' 
the  performances  of  a  fingle  poet,  a  juft  idea  of  Greek  comedy«en^y. 
Befides,  it  feemed  that  tragedy  was  fofficieiit  to  employ  all  my 
atientioR,  that  I  might  give  a  complete  reprefeotatioo  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  was  moft  efteemed  by  the  Athenians  and  the 
wifer  Greeks  *,  particulariy  by  Socrates,  who  &t  no  ralue  upon 
comedy  or  comic  ^dors.  But  die  very  name  of  that  drama, 
whidi  in  polite  ages,  and  above  aU  others  in  our  own,  has  been 
fi>  xnuch  advano^  diat  it  has  become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not 
preferable,  incline  me  to  tfamk  diat  I  nay  be  partly  reproached 
widi  an  imperleA  work,  if,  after  having  gone  as  deep  as  I  could 
into  the  nature  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  I  did  not  at  leaft  (ketch  a 
dmught  of  the  comedy. 

I  then  confidered)  that  it  was  not  wholly  impoffible  to  fur* 
moont,  at  leaft  in  port,  the  difficulties  which  had  ftopt  me,  and 
to  golbmewhat  farther  than  the  learned  writers  *f*,  who  have 
publiflied  m  French  fbme  pieces  of  Ariilophanes ;  not  that  I  pre* 


'  *  Tbeve  wu  a  law  which  fisrbad  aiy         f  Madame  Dmer,  M.  Boivin. 
jadg^  of  tkc  Areepagus  to  write  comedy. 
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tend  to  make  large  tranflations.  ,  The  fame  reafbns  which  have 
hindered  me  with  refped  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  Greek 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  prefent  fubjedk,  Tho* 
ridicule,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  comedy,  be  not  lefs  uniform  in 
all  times,  than  the  paflions  which  are  moved  by  tragic  compo^ 
fitions ;  yet,  ff  diverfity  of  manners  may  fometimcs  cRfguife  the 
pafHons  themfelves,  how  much  more  greater  change  will  be  made  in 
jocularities  ?  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  fo  much  changed  by  the 
courfe  of  time,  that  pleafantry  and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat 
much  more  eaiily  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridiculous. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term,  jocular  andi 
comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  expreflion,  an  airy  phantom,  that 
muft  be  causht  at  a  particular  point.  As  we  lofe  this  point,  we 
lofe  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  but  dulnefs  in  its  place.  A 
lucky  fally,  which  has  filled  a  company  with  laughter,  will  have 
no  eiFed:  in  prints  becaufe  it  is  (hewn  fingle  and  feparate  from  the 
circumftance  which  gave  it  force.  Many  fatirical  jefls,  found  in 
ancient  books,  have  had  the  fame  fate;  their  fpirit-^ha^*  e?apo:^ 
rated  by  time,  and  have  left  nothing  to  us  but  infipidity.  None 
but  the  moil  biting  paflages  have  preferred  their  points  unblunted. 

But,  befides  this  ob^edion,  which  extendi  umverfaUy  to  all^ 
tranflatjons  of  Ariflophanes,  and  many  alluiionsiof -which,  time  haa 
deprived  us,  there  are  loofe  expremons  thrown  out  to:  the  po-» 
pulace  to  raife  laughter  from  corrupt  paflionsi  which  are  un-^ 
wordiy  of  the  curiofity  of  decent  readers,  and  which  oueht  to  reib 
eternally  in  proper  obfcurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  mi&ncy  oi^ 
comedy  was  excdlent,  at  ieaft  it  vroold  not  appear  excellent  at  this 
diifamce  of  time,  in  comparifon  of  compofitions  of  the  fame  kind» 
which  lie  befdre  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reafon  enough  to  faveme 
the  trouble  of  tranflating,  and  the  reader  diat  of  perufing.  As 
for  that  fmall  number  of  wnters  who  delight  in  thofe  delicacies, 
they  give  themfelves  very  little  trouble  about  tranflations,  excq>t 
it  be  to  find  fault  with  them ;  and  the  majority.of  peofaJe  of  wit 
like  comedies  that  may  give  them  pleafure,.  widiout  much  trouble 
of  attention,  and  are  not  much  difpofed  to  find  beauties  in  that 
which  requires  long  dedudions  to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Helen  had 
not  appeared  beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojana  but  by  force;  pf 
argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Trojan  war. 

On  the  other  fide,  Ariftophanes  is  an  author  more  confiderable 
than  one  would  imagine.  The  hiftory  of  Greece  could  not  pafs 
over  him,  when  it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens  ; 

this 
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this  done  might  procure  him  refpedt,  even  when  he  was  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  comic  poet.  But  when  his  writings  are  taken  into 
view,  we  find  him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn  a 
juft'  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age ;  and  farther,  we  find  in  his 
pieces',  that  he  often  makes  attacks  upon  the  tragic  writers,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  three  chief,  whofe  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination  ^  and,  what  is  yet  worfe,  fell  fometimes  upon 
the  State  and  upon  the  Gods  themfelves. 

II.  Thefe  confiderations  have  determined  me  to  follow,  in  my  The  chief 
reprefentation  of  this  writer,  the  fame  method  which  I  have  taken  ^^***^'**" 
in  fevcral  tragic  pieces,  which  is  that  of  giving  an  cxaft  analyfis  as 
far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from  which  I  deduce  four  im- 
portant fyftems/  Firft,  Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that 
age,  without  omitting  that  of  Menander  *.  Secondly,  Upon  the 
vices  and  government  of  the  Athenians.  Thirdly,  Upon  the  no- 
tion  we  ought^to  entertain  of  Ariftophanes,  with  rcfpedt  toEfchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upon  the  jeft  which  he 
makes  upon  the  Gods.  Thefe  things  will  not  be  treated  in  order, 
as  a  regular  dtfcourfe  feems  to  require,  but  will  arife  fometimes 
feparately,  fometimes  together,  from  the  view  of  each  particular 
comedy,  and  from  the  refledtions  which  this  free  manner  of  writ- 
ing will  allow.  I  (hall  conclude  with  a  fhort  view  of  the  whole, 
and  f6  finifh  my  ddfign. 


^  Menander,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Dio- 
pedies  and  Hegeftrates,  was  apparently  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the  new  co- 
medy. He  had  been  a  fcholar  of  Hieo- 
phfaftes :  his  paffion  for  the  women  brought 
infamy  upon  him  :  he  was  fqnint-eyed,  and 
ireiy  lively.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
comediesyor,  according  to  Svidas,  the  eighty 
which  he  compofed,  and  which  are  all  find 
to  be  tranflated  byTerence,  we  have  now 
only  a  few  fragments  remaining.  He  flon- 
riihed  about  the  1 1 5  th  Olympiad,  318  yean 
before  d&e  diriflian  xra.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Phens. 
I  have  told  in  another  place,  what  is  (aid  of 
one  Philemon,  his  antagonift,  not  fo  good  a 
poet  as  himfelf»  but  one  who  often  gained  the 
prize.    This  Philemon  was  older  than  him. 


and  was  much  in  fiiihion  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  exprefled  all  his 
wilhes  in  two  lines,  «  To  have  health,  and 
«  fortone,  and  pleafore,  and  never  to  be  in  ^ 
««  debt,  is  all  I  defire.**  He  was  very  co- 
vetous, and  was  pianred  with  his  £ngen 
hooked,  fo  that  he  kt  his  comedies  at »  high 
price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred  years, 
ibme  fay  a  hundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are 
told  of  his  death  ;  Valerius  Maxlmus  iays, 
that  he  died  with  laughing  at  a  little  inci- 
dent :  fteing  an  afs  eating  his  figs,  he  or- 
dered  his  fervant  to  drive  her  away  ;  the 
ma»  made  no  great  haAe,  and  the  afs  eat 
them  all.  «  Well  done,  fays  Philemon, 
'<  now  give  her  fome  wine.'*  Apulcins  and 
Qaintilian  placed  this  writer  much  below 
Menanderi  but  give  him  the  fecond  place. 


III.  I 
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Hiftory  of  |II.  I  fliall  not  fcpeat  here  what  madtme  Dacier,  and  {q  manj 
comedy.  pthers  before  her,  have  colleded  of  all  that  can  be  known  relating 
to  the  hiftory  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  obfcure  as  thote 
of  tragedy^  and  there  is  an  appearance  that  we  take  thefe  two 
words  in  a  more  extenfive  meaning  i  they  had  both  the  iame  ori- 
ginaU  that  is,  they  began  among  the  femvals  of  the  vintage,  and 
were  not  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  but  bv  a  burlefque  or 
ferious  Chorus,  which  made  all  the  foul  and  all  the  body.  But» 
if  we  give  thefe  words  a  ftrider  fenfe,  according  to  the  notion 
which  has  been  iince  formed,  comedy  was  produced  after  tra&;edy» 
and  was  in  nuny  refpeds  a  fequcl  and  imitation  of  the  works  of 
Efchylus.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  adion  fet  before 
the  fight,  bv  the  (ame  artifice  of  reprefentation.  Nothing  is  dif- 
ferent but  tne  objed,  which  is  merely  ridicule.  This  original  of 
true  comedy  will  be  eafily  admitted,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Ho- 
race, who  muil  have  known  better  dian  us  the  true  dates  of  dra<* 
matic  works«  This  poet  fupports  the  fyftem  which  I  have  en« 
deavoured  to  eftablifh  in  the  fecond  difcourfe  *  fo  flrongly  as  to 
amount  to  demonftrative  proof 

'  Horace  *f-  exprefles  himfelf  thus :  ^^  Thefpis  is  faid  to  have  been 
^'  the  firft  inventor  of  a  fpecies  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried 
'^  about  in  carts  players  fmeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom 
^'  fome  fung,  and  others  declaimed."  This  was  the  firft  attempt 
both  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  for  Thefpis  made  ufe  only  of  one 
fpcaker,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  Efchylus 
*'  afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity.  He  placed  them 
^*  on  a  fUge,  raifed  £)mewhat  above  the  ground,  covered  theic 
^'  faces  with  mafks,  put  bufkins  on  their  feet,  drefied  them  in 
**  trailing  robes,  and  made  them  fpcak  in  a  more  lofty  ftyle."  Ho- 
race omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we  learn  from  Ariftotle  X* 
But,  however,  it  may  be  well  enough  inferred  from  the  following 
words  of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mentioned  while  he  ipeaks 
of  Efchylus,  and  therefore  to  Efchylus  it  mufl  be  aicribed :  '<  Then 
•*  firil  appeared  the  old  comedy,  with  great  fuccefs  in  its  be- 
"  ginning."  Thus  we  fee  that  the  Greek  pomedy  arofe  after  tra- 
gedy, and  by  confequence  tragedy  was  its  parent.  It  was  formed 
in  imitation  of  Efchylus,  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama ;  or, 
to  go  yet  higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Homer» 

I    ■       ■  I   iiiii  >      >  .    ■         ■■■  ■■  II  II  i7    I     ■   I        I 
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who  was  the  guide  of  Efchylus.  For,  if  w6  credit  Ariftotlc  *, 
cx)medy  had  its  birth  from  the  Margetes^  a  fatirical  poem  of  Ho- 
mer, and  tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey.  Thus  the  defign 
and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from  Homer  and  Efchylus. 
This  will  appear  Icfs  furprifing,  fince  the  ideas  of  the  human  Who  is  aa 
mind  ztt  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  feldom  invented  but  by  imi-  ^^^iy^^  ^^ 
tation.  The  firft  idea  contains  the  feed  of  the  fccond  ^  this  fccond, 
expanding  itfelf,  rives  birth  to  a  third ;  and  fb  on.  Such  is  the 
progrefs  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in  its  produdlions  ftep 
by  ftep,  in  the  fame  manner  as  nature  multiplies  her  Works^  by 
imitating,  or  repeating  her  own  a6t,  when  (he  feems  moft  to  run 
into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  comedy  had  its  birth, 
its  incrcafe,  its  improvement,  its  perfedtion,  and  its  diverfity. 

IV.  But  the  quellion  is,  who  was  the  happy  author  of  that  imi- 
tation, and  that  fhew,  whether  only  one  like  Efchylus  of  tragedy, 
or  whether  they  were  feveral  ?  for  neither  Horace,  nof  any  before 
him,  explained  this  ^.  This  poet  only  quotes  three  writers  who 
had  reputation  in  the  old  comedy,  Eupolis  J,  Cratinus  |I,  and  Ari- 
ftophanes,  of  whom  he  fays,  **  That  they,  and  others  who  wrote 
'^  in  the  fame  way,  reprehended  the  faults  of  particular  perfons 


•  Foef.  A.  4. 

t  «*  Tbe  altcratioM,  which  Junre  been 
made  in  tragedy*  were  perceptible,  and 
the  authors  of  Aem  unknown  1  but  co- 
medy has  lain  in  obfcurity,  being  not 
adtirated,  Hke  tragedy,  from  the  time  of 
iiB  OBginal :  Ibr  it  was  long  before  the 
aagjUknles  began  to  pve  comic  Chomflei. 
It  was  firft  exhibited  by  adors,  who 
played  voluntarily,  without  orders  of  the 
magiftrate.  From  the  time  ths^  it  began  to 
take  feme  ietded  form, we  know  its  amhors, 
but  are  not  informed  who  firft  nfed  maiks, 
added  prologues,  increafed  the  number  of 
the  adors,  and  joined  all  the  other  things 
which  now  bdong  to  it.  The  firft  that 
thought  of  forming  comic  fkUes,  were 
Epcharmns  and  Phormys,  and  conie- 
quendy  this  manner  came  from  Sicily: 
Crates  was  the  firft  Athenian  that  adopt- 
ed it,  and  ferfook  the  pradice  of  grofs 
railleiy  that  prevailed  before.**  Ariftot 
3 


ch.  ^.  CiBtes  floorifhed  in  the  8id  Olym* 
piad,  450  years  before  oar  sera,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  before  Ariftophanes. 

X  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian ;  his  deaths 
which  we  Audi  mention  preiently,  is  repre. 
fented  differently  by  authors,  who  almoft  all 
agree  that  he  wasdrowned.  £lian  adds  aa 
incident  which  defcrves  to  be  mentioned ; 
He  fays  ( book  x*  Of  animals),  that  one 
Angeas  of  Eleufis,  made  Eupolis  a  prefent 
of  a  fine  maftif,  who  was  fo  fiiithfol  to  his 
mafler  as  to  worry  to  desth  a  flave  who  was 
carrying  away  fome  of  hie  comedies.  He 
adds,  that  when  the  poet  died  atEgene,  hie 
dog  ffadd  by  his  tomb  till  he  perifhed  by 
grief  and  hunger. 

I  Cratinus  ofAthens,  who  was  fon  of  Cal- 
limedes,.died  at  the  ageof  ninety-feven.  He 
compofed  twenty  comedies,  of  which  nine 
had  the  prize ;  he  was  a  faring  writer,  but  a 
cowardly  warrior. 

"  with 
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"  with  exceffivc  liberty."  Thcfc  arc  probably  the  poets  of  the 
'  jgreatefl  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the  firft,  and  we  know 
the  names  of  many  others  *•  Among  thefe  three  we  may  be  fure 
that  Ariftophanes  had  the  greateft  diaradtcr,  fince  not  only  the 
king  of  Perfia  *f-  expreiTed  a  high  efteem  of  him  to  the  Grecian 
ambafTadors,  as  of  a  man  extremely  ufeful  to  his  country,  and 
Plato  j;  rated  him  £o  high,  as  to  fay,  that  the  Graces  redded  in  his 
bofom ;  but  likewife,  becaufe  he  is  the  only  writer  of  whom  any 
comedies  have  made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  (|ie  confufion 
of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  comedy,  properly  fo  called^  efpecially  fince  he  had  not 
only  predeceflbrs  who  wrote  in  the  fame  kind,  but  it  i$  at  leaft  a 
fign,  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  bring  co« 
medy  to  the  perfedion  in  which  he  left  it.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
not  inquire  farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the  work  of  a 
fingle  mind,  which  feems  yet  to  be  unfettled^  or  of  ieveral  cotem* 
poraries,  fuch  as  thefe  which  Horace  quotes.  We  muil  diftinguifh 
three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  confequence  of  the  genius  of 
the  writers,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  change  of 
the  government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 
The  old,  V.  That  comedy  (|,  which  Horace  calls  the  ancient,  and  which, 

^^cottSy.  according  to  his  account,  was  after  Efchylus,  retained  fomething 
of  its  original  ftate,  and  of  the  licentioufnefs  which  it  pradifed, 
while  it  was  yet  without  regularity,  and  uttered  loofe  jokes  and  abufe 
upon  the  paffers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thefpis.  Though  it  was 
now  properly  modelled,  as  might  have  been  worthy  of  a  great 
theatre  and  a  numerous  audience,  and  deferved  the  name  of  a  re- 
gular comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency.  It  was  a 
reprefentation  of  real  a<3:ions,  and  exhibited  the  drefs,  the  motions, 
and  the  air,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  mafk,  of  any  one  who 
was  thought  proper  to  be  facrificed  to  public  fcorn.  In  a  city  fo 
free,  or  to  fay  better,  fo  licentious  as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  no* 
body  was  fpared,  not  even  the  chief  magiftrate,  nor  the  very  judges, 
by  whofe  voice  comedies  were  allowed  or  prohibited.     The  info- 


*  Hertelius   has  collcdcd  the  fentencei         |  Epigram  attribated  to  ^lato. 
of  fifty  Greek  poets  of  the  different  ages  of         ||  This  hiftoiy  of  the  three  ages  of  co« 

comedy.  medy»  and  their  different  charaQers,  is  taken 

f  Interlude  of  the  fecond  a£t  of  the  co-  in  part  from  the  valtiabk  Jifigments  of  £h» 

.medy  intitled  Th  Actamiens.  toniiis. 
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leoct  of  thofc  performances  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  fport 
was  made  equally  with  men  and  Gods  *.  Thefe  are  the  features 
by  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  compofitions  of  Ariftophanes  will 
be  known.  In  which  it  may  be  particularly  obferved,  that  not  the 
leaft  ajmearance  of  praife  will  be  found,  and  therefore  certainly  no 
trace  of  flattery  or  fervUity. 

This  licentioufiiefs  of  rfic  poets,  to  which  in  fome  fort  Socrates 
fell  a  iacrifice^  at  laft  was  reftrained  by  a  law.  For  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  before  (hared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  was  now 
confined  to  a  fettled  number  of  citizens.  It  was  ordered,  that  n^ 
man's  name  ihould  be  mentioned  on  the  ftage ;  but  poetical  ma- 
lignly was  not  long  in  finding  the  fecret  of  defeating  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  law,  and  of  making  themfelves  ample  compenfation  for 
the  reftraint  laid  upon  authors,  by  the  necefiity  of  inventing  falfe 
names.  They  fet  themfelves  to  work  upon  known  and  real  cha- 
rafters,  fo  that  they  had  now  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  ex- 
quifite  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of  fpec- 
tators.  One  had  the  refined  pleafurc  of  fetting  others  to  guefs, 
and  the  other  that  of  guefling  right  by  naming  the  mafks.  When 
pidures  are  fo  like,  diat  the  name  is  not  wanted,  no  body  in- 
fcribes  it.  The  confequence  of  the  law,  therefore,  was  nothing 
more  than  to  make  that  done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done 
grofsly  before ;  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only  partly  tranfgrefied  with 
more  ingenuity.  Of  this  Ariftophanes,  who  was  comprehended 
in  this  law>  gives  us  good  examples  in  ibme  of  his  poems.  Such 
was  that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was  again  an  ex- 
cellent refinement,  prefcribed  by  the  ms^iftrates,  who,  as  they  had 
before  forbid  the  ufe  of  real  names,  forbad  afterwards  real  fub- 
jeds,  and  the  train  of  Chorufles  *f*  too  much  given  to  abufe  :  fo 
that  the  poets  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  bringing 
imaginary  names  and  fubjed:s  upon  the  flage,  which  at  once  pu- 
rified and  enriched  the  theatre;  for  comedy  from  that  time  was 
no  longer  a  fury  armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleafing  and  innocent 
mirror  of  human  life* 


•  HwmbefliewBliovttid  inwlutiaife  niddle  age  of  tbe  comedy.   Phfeoniot  tens 

diit  was  allowed.  to  fay  lb. 
t  Perliape  the  Ckotm  mu  fbrUd  in  die 
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Cbacun  peitU  avec  art  dans  ce  nrnwau  tmrdr 
Sy  vit  avec  plaifir^  m  cmi  m  iy  fas  voir ! 
L'avari  de$  premiers  rit  dm  tableau  fdelk 
jyun  avare  Jhuvent  trad  fur  Jm  nrndeUe ) 
Et  tnitte  fois  un  fat  finement  exprimi 
Mkmnut  k  portrait  fir  Im-^mime  formi*. 

The  comedy  of  Mcnanilcr  and  Terence  is^in  propriety  of  Ipccciv 
the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not  repeat  all  this  after  fo  many  writers  but 
juft  to  recall  it  to  memQry,  and  to  add  to  what^  they  have  faid, 
fomething  which  they  have  omitted,  a  fingular  efFed  of  public 
edids  appearing  in  tne  fucceflive  progrefs  of  the  art.  A  naked 
hiftory  of  poets  and  x)f  poetry,  fuch  as  has  been  often  given,  is  a 
mere  body  without  fouU  unlefs  it  be  enlivened  with  an  account  of 
the  birth,  progrefs,  and  perfection  of  the  art»  and  of  the  caufea  by 
which  they  were  produced. 
The  Latin  VI.  To  omit  nothing  eflential  which  concerns  this  part,*  wc 
comedy.  ^^  f^y  ^  ^^j-j  ^f  ^^  Latin  comedy.  When  the  arts  paflcd  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  reft ;  but  the 
Romans  applied  themielves  only  to  the  new  fpecies>  without  Chorus 
or  perfonal  abufe  ;  though  perhaps  they  might  have  played  fome 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  middle  come^,  for  Pliny  gives  au 
account  of  one  which  was  reprefented  in  his  own  time.  Bat  the 
Roman  comedy,  which  was  modelled  upon  the  laft  fpecies  of  the 
Greek,  hath  neverthelefs  its  different  ages^  according  as  its  authon 
were  rough  or  polifhed.  The  pieces  of  Livius  Andronkus  -f^,  mgrc 
ancient  and  le^  refined  than  thofe  of  the  writers  who  learned  ^e 
art  from  him,  may  be  faid  to  Compofe  the  firfl:  a^e,  or  the  old 
Roman  comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  rauft  jom  Nevius  his 
cotemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  lived  fome  years  after  him.  The 
fecond  age  comfn^ifes  Pacuvius,  Cecilkis,  Accius^  and  Plautusi 
unlefs  it  (hall  be  thought  better  to  reckon  Plautus  with  Terence^ 
to  make  the  third  and  higheft  age  of  the  Latin  comedv,  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  new  comedv,  efpecially  wita  r^ard 
to  Terence,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lehus,  and  the  £uthful  CO7 
pier  of  Menander. 


*  DeTpreanx  JrtFott.  €bmn.Z. 

t  The  year  of  Rome  514,  the  firfi  yev  •'  dv  f))tkOi)«qfidL 


But 
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But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themielves  with  tins  order 
of  fucceflion,  diftinguifhed  their  comedies  by  the  drefles  ♦  of  the 
players.  The  robe,  called  Pratexta,  with  large  borders  of  purple, 
being  the  formal  drefs  of  magiftrates  in  their  dignity,  and  in  the 
czercife  of  their  office,  the  a€fcors,  who  had  this  drefs,  gave  its 
name  to  the  comedy.  This  is  the  fame  with  that  czWedTralfeafa^^ 
£rom  Trd^a,  the  drc&  of  the  confuls  in  peace,  and  the  generals 
in  triumph.  The  fecond  ipecies  introduced  the  fenators  not  m 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called  Toges^  from  To^ 
gats.  The  laft  fpecies  was  named  Tabernaria^  from  the  tunic, 
tnr  the  common  dreis  of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean 
iiaules  u4iich  were  painted  on  the  fcene.  There  is  no  need  of 
aietntioning  the  farces,  which  took  their  name  and  original  from 
Aftelia,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  becaufe  they  dif- 
ferrod  from  the  low  comedy  only  by  ereater  licentioufnefs  i  nor  of 
thofe  which  wtsr  called  Pailiafes,  ^om  the  Greek,  a  doak,  in 
whkh  ilie  Greek  dnraCfcers  were  drefled  upon  the  Rom^  Aagc^ 
liecailfe  that  habit  tmlf  diftbguiOied  the  nation,  not  the  dignity  or 
daanidber^  like  thofe  which  ft»re  been  meotioned  befqre.  To  fay 
tmdiv  ih^  aise  hut  trifling  dtftin^ons  i  f^r,  as  we  (hall  £hew  i^ 
the  fbUewing  pages,  comedy  may  be  xxK>re  ufefuUy  and  judidoufly 
diftinguiihed^  by  the  general  nature  of  its  fubje&s.  As  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whether  they  Ind,  or  had  not,  reafon  for  thefe  names,  they 
Jiave  left  us  fo  little  iqxin  the  fiibjed:  which  is  come  down  to  us, 
liiat  we  ueed  not  trouUe  ontMvts  with  ^tliftin<£txon  which  af- 
fords us  no  folid  fatisfac^ion.  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  only 
as^Mrs  of  whom  iwe  ne  in  pofleflioo,  ^w  ub  a  fuller  notion  of 
ibe  fod  nature  of  their  imaioAf^  with  tdfieft  ^.leall  to  their  own 
times»  than  canhettetinA  tem  nMws  jand  tcnos,  from  which 
we  hwe  no  eeal  exeoMlifiaitiQtt^ 

VII.  Not  to  ^  too  w  out  €)f  Mir  rnif^  let  us  return  to  Ariik>- 
fhanesy  ihe  oaly  poet  in  whtm  (we  am  fiow  find  the  Greek  co* 
anody.    He  k  fhrHn^r  mxitu,  mbsm  ibc  ^viokxt  of  tia»e  htf  I^Gi^ 
an  feme  decree  ^ponAj  utter  JftMiog  hucied  m  ^rknefs,  and  idmoik^^^^l  ^^^y 
m  ibqgetfiMiefi,  fo  snoy  great  moiu  of  ^wjbom  we  have  nothing  to  Anfto. 
tet  the  fiamea  mi  a  iew  £ragaacntti  aad  iudi  fli^t  menmriala  as  p^^^^^* 


t  *9iiet.  AClaHi  &MnMr«lap,1hat'C.  Oeliflui,  librarian  to  Anpttm,w9»  the  airtiitH-  of  it. 
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are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  defend  them  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
honour  of  antiquity ;  yet  thefe  memorials  are  like  the  laft  glimmer 
of  the  fetting  fun^  which  fcarce  afford  us  a  weak  and  fading  light : 
yet  from  this  gliiiimer  we  muft  endeavour  to  coUedt  rays  of  fuffi- 
cient ftrengtfa  to  form  a  pi£hire  of  the  Greek  comedy  approach- 
ing as  near  as  poflible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  perfonal  character  of  Ariftophanes  little  is  known ;  what 
account  we  can  give  of  it,  muft  therefore  be  had  from  his  come- 
dies. It  can  fcarcely  be  faid  with  certainty  of  what  country  he 
was :  the  inve&ives  of  his  enemies  fo  often  called  in  queftion  his 
qualification  as  a  citizen,  that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some 
faid,  he  was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Eeena,  a  little  ifland  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed,  that  he  was  a  ftranger.  As  to 
himfelf,  he  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  born  in  the 
Cydathenian  quarter ;  but  he  confefled  that  fome  of  his  fortune 
was  in  Egena,  which  was  probably  the  original  feat  of  his  family. 
He  was,  however,  formally  declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon 
evidence,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decifive  judgment,  and 
this  for  having  made  his  judges  merry  by  an  application  of  a  faying, 
of  Telemachus  *,  of  which  this  is  the  fenfe  :  lam^  as  my  matbtr 
te/ls  tney  the  fon  of  Philip  5  for  my  own  part^  I  know  tittle  of  the 
matter^  for  what  child  knows  his  own  father  f  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  good,  as  Archias  received  from  the  oration 
of  Cicero  "f-,  who  faid  that  that  poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An 
honour  which,  if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deferved  for 
his  genius. 

Ariftophanes  {  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  the  great  men  of  Greece, 
particularly  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  both  of  which  he  outlived. 
He  made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Peloponefian  war,  not 
merely  as~  a  comic  poet  by  whom  the  people  were  diverted,  but 
as  the  cenfor  of  the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
ilate  to  reform  it,  and  almofl  to  a£t  the  part  of  the  arbitrator  of 
the  public.  A  particular  account  of  his  comedies  wiU  heft  let  us 
into  his  perfonal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature  of  his 
genius,  which  is  what  we  are  moft  interefted  to  know.  It  wilU 
however,  not  be  amifs  to  prepoflefs  our  readers  a  little  by  the 


*  Homer,  Odyflejr.  {  In  tbe  8;th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  437 

f  Orat.  fro  Archia  poeta.  before  our  aera,'  and  317  of  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 
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judgments  that  had  been  pafled  upon  him  by  the  critics  of  our 
own  time,  without  forgetting  one  of  the  ancients  that  deferves 
great  rcfped. 

VIII.  **  Ariftophancs,  fays  father  Rapin^  is  not  exaft  in  the  Ariftophanw 
"  contrivance  of  his  fables;  his  fiSions  are  not  probable  5  ^^Wed,^ 
**  brings  real  characters  upon  the  Aage  too  coarfely  and  too  openly. 
^^  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  fo  much  in  his  plays,  had  a  more 
^*  delicate  turn  of  burlefque  than  himfelf,  and  had  his  merriment 
"  without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Ariftophanes  wrote 
'^  amidft  the  confufion  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  old  comedy,  and 
**  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  difguft^  and  therefore  he 
made  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  the  fubjed:  of  his  merriment. 
But  the  too  great  defire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people  by 
expoiing  worthy  characters  upon  the  ftage,  made  him  at  the 
fame  time  an  unworthy  man ;  and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ri- 
dicule was  disfigured  and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and  out* 
rageoufnefs  of  his  manners.  After  all,  his  pleafantry  confifts 
chiefly  in  new  coined  puffy  language.  The  difti  of  twenty- 
fix  fyllables,  which  he  gives  in  his  laft  fcene  of  his  Feniale  Ora« 
tors,  would  pleafe  few  taftes  in  our  days.  His  language  is  fomc* 
times  obfcure,  perplexed  and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with 
words,  his  oppofitions  of  contradi^ory  terms,  his  mixture  of 
tragic  and  comic,  of  ferious  and  burleique,  are  all  flat,  and  his 
*'  jocularity,  if  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  hlfc.  Me- 
*'  nander  is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner,  his  ftyle  is  pure, 
'^  clear,  elevated,  and  natural,  he  perfuades  like  an  orator,  and 
'^  inftruds  like  a  philofopher ;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge 
**  upon  the  fragments  which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
'*  of  civil  life  are  pleafing,  that  he  makes  every  one  fpeak  ac- 
*'  cording  to  his  character,  that  every  man  may  apply  his  pictures 
of  life  to  himfelf,  becaufe  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels 
for  the  perfonages  which  he  brings  upon  the  ftage.  To  con- 
clude, Plutarch,  in  his  comparifon  of  thefe  authors,  fays,  that 
the  mufe  of  Ariftophancs  is  an  abandoned  proftitute,  and  that 
**  of  Menander  a  modeft  woman/' 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  charader  is  taken  from  Plutarch.  Let 
us  now  go  on  with  this  remark  of  father  Rapin,  fince  we  have 
already  fpoken  of  the  Latin  comedy^  of  which  he  gives  us  a 
deicription. 
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^*  Wirh  refpedt  to  fbe  two  Latin  <:annc  poeti,  Pkutui  is  kig^ 
tAOw  in  his  dcfigMj  happy  in  his  conceptions,  and  fruitful  of 
invention.  He  has,  however,  according  to  Horace,  fome  low 
jocuhurities,  and  thofe  fmart  fayings,  which  made  the  vulgar 
laiigh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  mea  of  higher  tafle.  It  is  true, 
that  feme  of  his  jefts  are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewife 
are  very  bad.  To  this  every  man  is  cxpofcd,  who  is  too  much 
determined  to  make  Tallies  of  merriment  $  they  endeavour  to 
raife  that  laughter  by  hyperboles^  which  would  not  arife  by  a 
^^  juft  reprefentation  of  things*  Plautus  is  not  quite  fo  regular  as 
^'  Terence  in  the  fcheme  of  his  defigns,  or  in  the  diftribution  of 
^^  his  ads,  but  he  is  more  fimple  in  his  plotj  for  the  fables  of 
^^  Terence  are  conimoftly  complex,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  Andrea, 
'^  which  contains  two  amours^.  It  was  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Te- 
^  rence,  diat,  to  bring  more  adion  upon  the  ftage,  he  made  one 
^  Latin  comedy  out  of  two  Greek  i  but  then  Terence  unravels 
^  his  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus  did  more 
^  natutally  than  Ariftophdnes ;  and  chough  Coeiar  calls  Tensnce 
^  but  one  half  of  Menander,  be^auie,  though  he  had  foftneft  and 
^  delk:acy,  there  was  in  him  ibme  want  of  fprighdineis  and  ibength ; 
^  yet  he  has  written  in  a  manner  (b  natural  and  fo  judicious^  tbat» 
^^  tho*  he  was  then  otAy  a  copy,  he  Is  now  an  original.  No  author 
■^  has  ever  had  a  more  exad  fenfe  of  pure  nature.  Of  Ceciiius, 
^  finee  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  I  (hall  fay  nothing.  AH 
^  that  we  know  of  him,  is  what  is  told  us  by  Varrus,  that  he  was 
**  happy  in  the  choice  of  fubje€ts/' 

Rapin  ofnits  many  others  for  the  fame  reaibn,  that  we  Jiave 
not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify  us  for  judges,'  While  we 
ftre  upon  this  (iibjed,  it  Will  perhaps  not  difpleafe  the  reader  >to  Tee 
here  wbftt  thAt  ditit*s  Opinion  it  Df  Lopes  de  VpgoL  and  Moliere. 
It  will  appear,  th^t,  with  refped:  to  Lopes  4e  Vega,  he  is  noher 
too  profufe  of  pr&ife  j  that  in  fpi^iking  of  Moliem,  iie  is  too  parii- 
fiionioUs.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of  u&  «o  ifur  d^n» 
whm  we  (hall  examine  to  the^Miiom  what  it  k  that  ought  to  make 
die  cbafa?6ter  of  cottisdy> 

<^  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greawr  fenias  fer  cotdRad^  than  Lopes 
^  deVega  the  Spanktrd.  He  had  a  lertiKflr  <»f  wlt^  joined  with 
^  great  beauty  of  cont-epdon,  and  a  Wdftderlkl  wadtneft  of  conK 
^  pdfitton ;  for  he  htts  wtitien  more  thua  those  hwndnd  comedies. 
^'  His  name  alone  gave  reputation  to  his  pieces ;  for  his  reputa«^ 
'^  tion  was  fo  well  eilabliihed,  that  a  work^  which  came  from  his 

*'  hands. 
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^  hztiA^  was  fim  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  public*  He 
*^  had  a  mind  too  extenfi? c  to  be  fobjedted.  to  siiles>  00  reftrained 
'^  by  limks.  For  that  reafon  he  gave  hinnfelf  up  to  hts  own  ge- 
*'  niu8,  on  which  he  coold  always  depend  with  confidence,  v 
•'  When  he  wrote,  he  confulted  no  other  laws  than  the  taftc  of 
^  h\$  aaditors  and  regulated  his  nnanner  more  fay  the  fuccefs  of 
^'  his  work  than  by  the  rules  of  reafom  ThuSi  he  difcai  ded  all 
**  fcruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  fuperftidon  of  probabiEly/'  (This 
is  certainly  not  faid  with  a  deiign  to  praife  him,  and  omA  be  con- 
ne<5bed  with  that  which  immediately  follows.)  ^  But  as  for  the 
'^  moft  part,  he  endeavours  at  too  much  jocularity^  and  carries 
**  ridicule  to  too  much  refinement.:  his  conceptions  are  o&en 
^^  rather  h^^^y  than  juft>  and  rather  wild  than  natural ;  for^  by 
*^  fubtilizing  merriment  too  far,  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true, 
^*  and  his  beauties  iooie  their  power  of  fbiiung  by  being  too  dc«- 
"  licate  and  acute*" 

*'  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicole  in  comedy  farther 
**  than  Moltere.  Our  ancient  comic  writers  farought  nocharaAers 
^  higher  than  fcrvants,  to  make  fport  upon  the  dieatre ;  but  we 
*'  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  MoUere  by  marqnifes  and. 
^  people  of  qualky.  Others  halve  exhibited  in  comedy  no  %scies 
^^  of  life  above  that  of  a  citizen  ;  but  Mdiere  fluews  m  all  Parrs,. 
*^  and  i^e  couit.  He  is  the  only  man  amoagftns,  who  has  laid 
"open  thofe  features  of  nature  by  vAich  he  has  exafiJy  marked, 
*'  and  may  be  accurately  known.  The  be^mties  of  his  pidkires 
•*  are  fo  natural,,  that  they  are  felt  by  pcrfons  of  the  Icaft  difcern- 
••  ment,  and  his  power  of  pleafantry  received  half  its  force  from 
^  his  power  of  copying.  His  Miiantiirope  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
^  moft  complete,  and  like  wife  die  moft  lingular  dtan&a  that  has 
*<  ever  appeared  upon  the  ftage :  but  the  difpofidon  of  his  come^ 
«'  dies  is  always  defcAive  fbme  way  or  another.  This  is  all  which . 
^  we  can  obferve  in  general  upon  comedy/' 

Such  are  (he  thoughts  of  one  of  the  moft  refined  judges  of 
works  of  genius,  from  which,  though  they  are  not  all  oraculous, 
fome  advantages  may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  fome  ap-. 
proaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier^^  having  her  mind  fiall  of  die  merit  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  exprefies  herfdf  in  this  manner :    *'  No  man  had  ever 

*  Pxciact  to  Htttuft.    Paru,  1684, 

"  more 
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more  difcemment  than  him,  in  finding  out  the  ridicolous,  nor 
a  more  ingenious  manner  of  ihewing  it  to  others.    His  remarks 
are  natural  and  eafy,  and»  what  very  rarely  can  be  found,  with 
great  copioulhefs  he  has  great  delicacy.     To  (kj  all  at  once,  the 
Attic  wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  fuch  boaft,  appears  more 
in  Ariftophanes  than  in  any  other  that  I  know  of  in  antiquity. 
But  what  is  moil  of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is 
always  fo  much  mafter  of  the  fubjedt  before  him,  that,  without 
^'  doing  any  violence  to  himielf,  he  finds  a  way  to  introduce  na« 
^^  turally  things   which  at  firft  appeared  mod  diftant  from  his 
'^  purpofe,  and  even  the  moft  quick  and  unexpected  of  his  deful* 
^'  tory  (allies  appear  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  foregoing 
^'  incidents.     This  is  that  art  which  fets  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
^^  above  imitation,  which  we  muft  confider  as  fo  many  dramatic 
'^  pieces,  which  are  equally  entertaining  by  the  a^on  and  by  the 
<<  dialogue.     The  ftyle  of  Ariftophanes  is  no  lefs  pleafing  than  his 
'^  fancy ;    for,  befides  its  clearnefs,  its  vigour,  and  its  fweetnefs, 
there  is  in  it  a  certain  harmony  fo  delightful  to  the  ear,  that 
there  is  no  pleafure  to  that  of  reading  it.     When  he  applies 
himielf  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  ilyle,    he  defcends  without 
meanneis :  when  he  attempts  the  fiiblime,  he  is  elevated  with- 
"  out  obicurity ;  and  no  man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all 
*'  the  diifirrent  kmds  of  writing  fo  equally  together.     After  having 
*'  ftudied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Grecian  learning,  if  we  have  not 
^'  read  Ariftophanes,    we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and 
^  beauties  of  that  language/' 
Plnttrch's         IX.  This  is  a  pompous  elogium :    but  let  us  fufpend  our  opi« 
^^otimcirt      ujon,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  being  an  ancient,  well  dc- 
phancs  and  fefvcs  our  attention,   at  leaft  after  we  have  heard  the  moderns 
Menander.    before  him.     This  is  then  the  fum  of  his  judgment  concerning 
Ariftophanes  and  Menander.     To  Menander  he  gives  the  pre- 
ference,  without  allowing  much  competition.     He  objects  to  Ari- 
ftophanes, that  he  carries  all  his  thoughts  beyond  nature,  that  he 
writes  radier  to  the  crowd  dian  to  men  of  chara<5ter, .  that  he  affects 
a  ilyle  obfcure  and  licentious,  tragical,  pompous,  and  mean,  fome^ 
times  ferious,  and  fometimes  ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he 
makes  none  of  his  perfonages  fpeak  according  to  any  diftind;  cha- 
rader,  fo  that  in  his  fcenes  the  fon  cannot  be  known  from  the  father, 
the  citizen  from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  ihopkeeper,  or  the 
divine  from  the  ferving-man.     Whereas  the  didtion  of  Menander, 
which  is  always  uniform  and  pure,  is  very  juiUy  adapted  to  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  charader^  fifing  when  it  is  neceflary  to  vigorous  and  fprightly 
comedy,  yet  without  tranlgreffing  the  proper  limits,  or  lofing 
£ght  of  nature,  in  which  Menanikr,  fays  Plutarch,  has  attained 
a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer  has  arrived.  For,  what 
man,  befides  himfelf,  has  ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  didtion 
equally  fuitable  to  women  and  children,  to  old  and  young,  to  di- 
vinities and  heroes  ?  Now  Menander  has  found  this  happy  fecret, 
in  the  equality  and  flexibility  of  his  dicSdon,  which,  though  always 
the  fame,  is  neverthelefs  dinferent  upon  di^erent  occafions  1  like  a 
current  of  clear  water  fto  keep  dofely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch), 
which  running  through  banks  differently  turned,  complies  with  all 
their  turns  backward  and  forward,  without  changing  itny  thing  of  its 
nature,  or  its  purity.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  the  merit  of 
Menander,  that  he  began  very  young,  and  was  flopped  only  by  old 
age,  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  jM-oduced  the  greatefl  wonders, 
if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  This,  joined  to  a  reflection,  which 
he  makes  as  he  returns  to  Ari^phanes,  fhews  that  Arif^opheaes 
continued  a  long  time  to  difplay  his  powers  :  for  his  poetry,  fays 
Plutarch,  is  a  ftrumpet  that  affeds  fbmetimes  the  airs  of  a  prudie, 
but  whofe  impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  and  whofe 
affe&ed  modefty  is  defpifed  by  men  of  decency.  Menander,  on 
the  contrary,  always  thews  himfelf  a  man  agreeable  and  witty, 
a  companion  defirable  upon  the  flage,  at  table,  and  in  gay  aflem- 
blies ;  an  extradt  pf  all  the  treafures  of  Greece^  who  ddferves  al- 
ways to  be  lead,  and  always  to  fdeafe.  His  irnsfiitible  power  of 
perfiiafion,  and  the  reputation  which  he  has  had  of  being  the  befl: 
mafler  of  language  of  Greece,  fufficiently  fhews  the  delightful- 
nefs  of  hh  flyle.  Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Pli^arch  does 
hot  know  how  to  make  an  end  :  he  fays,  that  he  is  th^  delight  of 
philofophers  fatigued  with  fUdy;  that  they  ufe  his  works  as  a 
meadow  enameled  with  flowers,  where  a  purer  air  gradfies  the 
fenfe ;  that,  notwithflanding  the  powers  of  the  other  comic  poets  of 
Athens,  Menander  has  always  been  coofidered  as  poflefiiog  a  fait 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  drawn  from  the  fame  waters  that  g^e  birth 
to  Venus.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  fait  of  Ariitophanes  is  bitter, 
keen,  coarfe^  and  corrofive ;  that  one  cannot  teU  whether  his  dex- 
terity, which  has  been  ib  much  boafled,  confifls  not  more  in  the  cha- 
racers  than  in  the  expreflion,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing  often 
upon  words,  with  afie£|ing  antithetical  allufions  ;  that  he  has 
ipoiied  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured  to  take  after  nature ;  that 
artifice  in  his  plays  is  wickednefs,  and  fimplicity,  brutifhnefss  that 
VoL.m.  T  his 
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his  jocularity  ought  to  raife  hifles  rather  than  laughter  5  that  his 
amours  have  more  impudence  than  gaiety ;  and  that  he  has  not  fo 
much  written  for  men  of  underftanding,  as  for  minds  blackened 
with  envy  and  corrupted  with  debauchery. 
The  juftifica.  X.  After  fuch  a  charader  there  fcems  no  need  of  going  further, 
JhLr/s^"^"^"^"^  one  would  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the 
memory  of  ^  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  fo  poor  a  recom- 
penfe  for  the  lofs  of  Menander  who  cannot  be  recalled.  But,  with- 
out (hewing  any  mercy  to  the  indecent  or  malicious  fallies  of  Ari- 
ilophanes,  any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator,  or  at  lead  the 
inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not  be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  refped 
to  him,  what,  if  I  miftake  not,  Lucretius  ♦  did  to  Ennius.from 
whofe  muddy  verfes  he  gathered  jewles  ?  Enni  dejiercore  gemmas. 

Befides,  we  muft  not  believe  that  Plutarch,  who  lived  more 
than  four  ages  after  Menander,  and  more  than  five  after  Arifto- 

Ehanes,  has  paiTed  fo  txzGt  a  judgment  upon  both,  but  that  it  may 
e  fit  to  re-examine  it.     Plato,  the  cotemporary  of  Ariftophanes, 
thought  very  diflTerendy,  at  leaft  of  hrs  genhis,  for,  in  his  piece 
called  the  Entertainment^  he  gives  that  poet  a  dillinguiflied  place, 
y''  and  niakes  him  fpeak,  according  to  his  charadter,  with  Socrates 

'^  himfelf  s  from  which  bv  the  way  it  is  apparent,  that  this  dialogue 

of  Plato  was  compofea  before  the  time  that  Ariftophanes  wrote 
his  Clouds  againft  Socrates.  Plato  is  likewife  faid  to  have  fent  a 
copy  of  Ariftophanes  to  Dion^fius  the  Tyrant,  with  advice  to  read 
it  diligcndy,  if  he  would  attain  a  complete  judgment  of  the  ftatc 
of  the  Athenian  republic. 

Many  other  fcholars  have  thought,  that  they  might  depart  fome- 
what  from  the  opinion  of  Plutarch.  Frifchlinus,  for  example, 
one  of  the  commentators  upon  Ariftophanes,  though  he  juftly 
allows  his  tafte  to  be  lefs  pure  than  that  of  Menander,  has  yet 
undertaken  his  defence  againft  the  outrageous  cenfure  of  the  ancient 
critic.  In  the  firft  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his  ribaldry 
and  obfcenity;  But  this  part,  fo  worthy  of  contempt,  and  written 
only  for  the  lower  people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is  left  of  Ariftophanes. 
I  will  not  fay  with  Frifchlinus,  that  Plutarch  feems  in  this  to 
contradiA  himfelf,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet,  when  he 
accufes  him  of  having  adapted  his  language  to  the  flage  1   by  the 


•  Bnuttoy  has  miftakcn  Loaetiut  fbr  Virpl. 

ftage. 
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ftage,  m  this  place^  he  meant  the  theatre  oi  farces j  on  which  low 
mirth  and  buiFoonry  was  exhibited.  This  plea  of  Frifchlinus  is 
a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  the  poet  had  obtained  his  end^  which 
was  to  divert  a  corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  lefs 
a  bad  man,  nor  lefs  a  defpicable  poet,  notwithftanding  the  excufe 
of  his  defender.  To  be  able  in  the  higheft  degree  to  divert  fools 
and  libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  this 
defence  that  we  muft  juftify  the  charafter  of  Ariftophancs.  The 
depraved  tafte  of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinus  and 
his  company,  becaufe  thefcenes  had  not  low  bufibonry  enough 
for  their  tafte,  will  not  juftify  Ariftophanes,  fince  Menandcr 
found  a  way  of  changing  the  tafte  by  giving  a  fort  of  comedy,  not 
indeed  £0  modeft  as  Plutarch  reprefents  it,  but  lefs  licentious  thaa 
before.  Nor  is  Ariftophanes  better  juftified  by  the  reafon  which 
he  himfelf  offers,  when  he  fays,  that  he  exhibited  debauchery  upon 
the  ftage,  not  to  corrupt  the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The 
fight  of  grofs  faults  is  rather  a  poifon  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologift  has  forgot  one  reafon,  which  appears  to  me  eften- 
tial  to  a  iuft  account*  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance, 
Plutarch  had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Ariftophanes,  which 
were  at  leaft  fifty  in  number.  In  thefe  he  faw  more  licentioufnefs 
than  has  come  to  our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  flill 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  could  be  wifhed. 

Plutarch  cenfures  him  in  the  fecond  place  for  playing  upon 
words  ;  and  againft  this  charge  Frifchlinus  defends  him  with  lefs 
fkill.  It  is  impofiible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But  after  all, 
this  part  is  fo  little,  that  it  deferved  not  fo  fevere  a  reprehenfion^ 
efpecially  fince  amongft  thofe  fayings,  there  are  fome  fo  mif-* 
chievoufly  malignant,  that  they  became  proverbial,  at  leaft  by  the 
fting  of  their  malice,  if  not  by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit.  One 
example  will  be  fufficient :  ipeaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excife-men  of  Athens,  he  crufhes  them  at  once  by  obferving, 
non  quod  ejfent  rct/xio),  fed  ?^/jua}.  The  word  lamia  fignified 
walking  fpiritSy  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured 
men  ;  this  makes  the  fpirit  of  the  farcafm  againft  the  tax- 
gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our  language ;  but  if  any 
thing  as  good  had  been  faid  in  France  on  &e  like  occafion,  it 
would  have  lafted  too  long,  and,  like  many  other  fayings  amongft  us, 
been  too  well  received.  The  beft  is,  that  Plutarch  himfelf  confeffcs 
that  it  was  extremely  applauded.  We  fhall  meet  with  other 
examples  as  we  proceed  in  the  comedies. 

T  2  The 
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The  third  charge  id,  a  mixtarc  of  tragic  and  comic  ftylc.  This 
accufation  is  ccrtainlv  true  ;  Ariftophanes  often  gets  into  the 
bufkin  :  but  we  muft  examine  upon  what  occafion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  charadter  of  a  tragic  writer  j  but,  having 
remarked  that  his  trick  of  parody  was  always  well  received  by  a 
people  who  liked  to  laugh  at  diat  for  which,  they  had  been  juft 
weeping,  he  is  eternally  uiing  the  fame  craft;  and  there  is  fcarce 
any  tragedy  or  ftriking  paflage  known  by  memory  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by  throwing  over 
it  a  drefs  of  ridicule  and  burlefque,  which  is  done  fometimes  by 
changing  or  tranfpofingthc  words,  and  fometimes  by  an  unexpedlcd 
application  of  the  whole  fentence.  Thefe  are  the  flireds  of  tm^ 
gedy,  in  w^ich  he  arrays  the  comic  mnfe,  to  make  her  ftiU  more 
comic.  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  fame  thing ;  and  we  know 
that  he  made  a  comedy  called  WyJfeSy  to  burlefque  Homer  and  his 
Odyjfey  i  which  (hews,  that  the  wits  and  the  poets  are,  with  refpe<fl 
to  one  another,  much  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at 
Athens  as  here.  I  will  prove  diis  fyftem  by  fa€ts,.  particularly  with 
refpedt  to  the  merriment  of  Ariftophanes  upon  our  diree  ce- 
lebrated tragedians.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  mingled  ftyle  of 
Ariftophanes  will,  perhaps,  not  deferve  fo  much  cenfure  as  Plu- 
tarch has  venred.  We  have  no  need  of  the  Travefty  of  Virgil,  nor 
the  parodies  of  our  own  time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  ttf 
ihew  us  that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  particular  oc- 
cafions. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  in  general  of  his  obfcurity,  his  mean- 
nefles,  and  his  high  flights,  and  of  all  the  feeming  inequality  of 
ftyle,  which  puts  Plutarch  in  a  rage.  Thefe  cenfures  can  never 
be  juft  upon  a  poet,  whofe  ftyle  has  always  been  allowed  to  be 
perfedtly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atticifm  which  made  him  extremely  de- 
lightful to  the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  tafte.  Plutarch,  perhaps, 
rather  means  to  blame  the  Chorufles,  of  which  the  language  is 
fometimes  elevated,  fometimes  burlefque,  always  very  poetical, 
and  therefore  in  appearance  not  fuitable  to  comedy.  But  the  Cho- 
rus, which  had  been  borrowed  from  tragedy,  was  then  all  the 
fafliion,  particularly  for  pieces  of  fatire,  and  Ariftophanes  admitted 
them  like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of  the  middle 
comedy ;  whereas  Menander  fuppreiled  them,  not  fo  much  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  public  edidts. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  that  will  place 
Ariftophanes  below  Menander^ 

The 
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the  fifth  charge  ts^  that  he  kept  nodiAin<!Hon  of  charadter; 
that,  for  example,  he  makes  women  fpeak  like  orators,  and  ora- 
tors like  (laves  :  but  it  appears  by  the  charaders  which  he  ridi- 
cules, that  this  objcftion  falls  of  itfclf.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
a  poet  who  painted,  not  imaginary  characters,  but  real  perfons, 
men  well  known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names,  and 
(hewed  in  drtiTcs  like  their  own,  and  ma(ks  refembling  their 
faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the  fight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely 
haughty  and  full  of  derifion  ^  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  poet 
could  never  be  fuppo(ed  to  mils  his  charaders.  The  applaufe^ 
which  his  licentioufnefs  produced,  is  too  good  a  jufiification  ;  be« 
fides,  if  he  had  not  fucceeded,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the  (ate  of 
Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy,  called  the  Drowned  Many  having  im- 
prudently pulled  to  pieces  particular  perfons,  more  powerful  than 
himfelf,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more  effectually  than  thofe 
he  had  drowned  upon  the  open  fi:age. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Ariftophancs,  as  having 
too  much  acrimony,  is  better  founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a 
ipecies  of  comedy,  in  which  all  licentioufnefs  was  allowed ;  in  a 
nation  which  made  every  thing  a  fubjedt  of  laughter,  in  its  jea- 
loufy  of  immoderate  liberty,  and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of 
rule  and  fuperiority;  for  the  genius  of  ihdependancy  naturally  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  fatire  more  keen  than  delicate,  as  may  be  eafily 
obferved  in  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  ifiands.  If  we  do  not  fay 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kindles  eloquence,  and 
that  a  lawful  monarchy  (lifles  it ;  at  leaft,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
by  the  event,  that  eloquence  in  different  governments  takes  a  dif- 
ferent appearance.  In  republics  it  is  more  fprightly  and  violent, 
and  in  monarchies  more  infinuating  and  foft.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  ridicule :  It  follows  the  caft  of  genius,  as  genius  fol- 
lows that  of  government.  Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particu- 
larly of  the  age  which  we  are  now  confidering,  muft  have  been 
rougher,  than  that  of  the  age  which  followed  it,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  pointed. 
A  difh  of  fatire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human  malignity ; 
but  that  di(h  was  differently  feafoned,  as  the  manners  were  po- 
lifhed  more  or  lefs.  By  polifhed  manners  I  mean  that  good  breed- 
ing, that  art  of  referve  and  felf-reftraint,  which  is  the  confcquencc 
of  dependance.  If  one  was  to  determine  the  preference  due  to 
one  of  thofe  kinds  of  pleafantry,  of  which  both  have  their  value, 
there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hefitation,  every  voice  would  join 

in 
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in  fevour  of  the  foftcr,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough*  Mcnander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred,  but  Ariftophanes 
will  not  be  defpifed,  efpecially  iince  he  was  the  firft  who  quitted 
that  wild  practice  of  fatirifing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and  by  a 
comedy  of  another  caft  made  way  for  the  manner  of  Menander^ 
more  agreeable  yet,  and  lefs  dangerous;  There  is  yet  another 
diftinftion  to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one,  and  the 
foftnefs  of  the  other  j  the  works  of  the  one  are  acrimonious,  and 
of  the  other  foft,  becaufe  the  one  exhibited  perfonal,  and  the 
other  general  chara<fters ;  which  leaves  us  ftill  at  liberty  to  exa- 
mine,  if  thefe  different  deiigns  might  not  be  executed  with  equal 
delicacy. 

We  fhall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particulars  i  in  this  place 
we  fay  only  that  the  reigning  tafte,  or  the  love  of  ftriking  likeneflcs, 
might  juftify  Ariftophjtnes  for  having  turned,  as  Plutarch  fays, 
art  into  malignity,  fimplicity  into  brutdity,  merriment  into  farce, 
and  amour  into  impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  excufed 
for  painting  public  folly  and  vice  in  dieir  true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  intereft  at  the  bottom  which  difpofed 
Blian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others,  to  condemn  this  poet  without 
appeal.  Socrates,  who  is  faid  to  have  beendeftroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  infbgation  of  two  wretches  ♦,  has  too  many  friends 
among  good  men,  to  have  pardon  granted  to  fb  horrid  a  crime. 
This  has  filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  againfl  Ariflo- 
phanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  ipirit  of  philofophy,  a  fpirit 
wherever  it  comes,  more  dangerous  than  anv  other:  A  common 
.enemy  will  confefs  fome  good  qualities  in  nis  adverfary ;  but  a 
philofopher,  made  partial  by  philofophy,  is  never  at  refl  till  he  has 
totally  deflroyed  him  who  has  hurt  the  mofl  tender  part  of  his 
heart;  that  is,  has  diflurbed  him  in  his  adherence  to  fome  cha- 
racter, which,  like  that  of  Socrates,  takes  pofTeflion  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  the  freeft  part  of  man,  and  the  mofl  tender  of  its 
liberties:  pofTefiions,  life,  and  reputation,  may  be  in  another^s 
power,  l^it  opinion  is  always  independant.  If  any  man  can 
obtain  that  gentle  influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himfelf  with 
the  underflanding,  and  makes  ja  &&  in  a  commonwealth,  his  fol* 


*  It  is  not  certain,  that  Aciftophanes  did  tbe  CUttdr,  accnftd  him  publidy  of  impiety, 

procpre  the  death  of  Socrates :    bat,  how-  We  ihall  fpeak  of  this  in  the  introduaioa 

ever,  he  is  certainly  criminal  ibr  having,  in  of  that  comedy. 

I  lowers 
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lowers  will  facrifice  themfelves  for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  par- 
doned, that  dares  to  attack  him  jufUy  or  unjuftly,  becaufe  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained,  is  now  become  aa 
idol.  Time  will  do  nothing  for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it 
will  be  propagated  from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that 
Ariftophanes  will  ever  be.  treated  with  tendernefs  by  the  difciples 
of  Plato,  who  made  Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  clfc  may,  per* 
haps,  confefs,  that  Ariftophanes,  though  in  one  inftance  a  bad 
man,  may  neverthelefs  be  a  good  poet ;  but  diftindtions,  like  thefe, 
will  not  be  admitted  by  prejudice  and  paBlon,  and  one  or  other 
didates  all  charaders,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reafons,  fuch  as  they  are,  for  or  againft 
Ariftophanes,  to  thofc  of  Frifchlinus  his  defender,  I  muft  not 
omit  one  thing,  which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  reft,  put  Plutarch  out  of  humour,  which  is  that 
perpetual  farce  which  goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Arifto- 
phanes, like  the  charader  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian  theatre. 
What  kind  of  perfonages  are  clouds,  frogs,  wafps,  and  birds  ? 
Plutarch,  ufed  to  a  comic  ftage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  muft 
have  thought  them  ftrange  things  5  and  yet  ftranger  muft  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  who  have  a  newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the 
Greeks  were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may  be  charged 
with,  and  what  may  be  proved  beyond  refutation.  This  charge 
compriies  all  the  reft,  and  againft  this  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  juftify 
him.  It  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  fay,  that  Ariftophanes  wrote  for 
an  age  that  required  (hews  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotefque 
paintings  in  fatirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds  of  fpedtators, 
which  fometimes  neglected  Cratmus  to  throng  Ariftophanes,  obliged 
him  more  and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  tafte,  left  he  ftiould 
lofe  the  public  favour  by  pi<^ures  more  delicate  and  lefs  ftriking^ 
that  in  a  ftate,  where  it  was  confidered  as  policy  to  lay  open  every 
thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition,  fingularity,  or  knavery, 
pomedy  was  become  a  haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public 
counfellor,  from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of  their 
moft  valuable  interefts ;  and  that  this  comedy,  in  the  attempt  to 
lead  and  to  pleafe  the  people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  ftrongeft 
touches  of  eloquence,  and  had  likewife  the  power  of  perfonal 
painting,  peculiar  to  herfelf.  All  thefe  reafons  and  many  others 
would  (^appear  immediately,  and  my  mouth  would  be  ftopped 
with  a  fingle  word,  with  which  every  body  would  agree :  my  an- 
tagonift  would  tell  me^  that  fuch  an  age  was  to  be  pitied,  and 

paffing 
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pafling  on  from  age  to  age,  dll  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would 
conclude  flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  pofTefTors  of  common  fenfe ; 
a  determination  with  which  the  French  are  too  much  reproached^ 
and  which  overthrows  all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity. 
At  the  fight  of  fo  many  happy  touches,  which  one  cannot  help 
admiring  in  Ariflophanes,  a  man  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
lament  that  fuch  a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  age  has  been  without  them  ?  And  have  not  we  ourfelvei 
reafon  to  fear,  lefl  oofterity  fhould  judge  of  Moliere  and  his  age» 
as  we  judge  of  Ariftophanes  ?  Menander  altered  the  tafle^  and  was 
applauded  in  Athens ;  but  it  was  after  Athens  was  chang^.  Te- 
rence imitated  him  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over 
Plautus,  though  Csefar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menander,  becaufe 
he  appears  to  want  that  fpirit  and  vivacity  which  he  caQs  the  vis 
comica.  We  are  now  weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  atid  Te- 
rence, and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a  new  flaijn  a 
new  courfe.  Who  can  anfwer,  that  in  fuch  an  interval  of  time  m 
has  pafl  between  tbefe  four  writers,  there  will  not  arife  another  au- 
thor, or  another  tafte,  that  may  bring  Moliere,  in  his  turn,  int^ 
neglect  ?  Without  going  further,  our  neighbours,  the  Englifh,  r 
thirik  that  he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  they  are  right,  or 
no,  is  another  queftion  ;  all  that  I  mean  to  advance  is,  that  we  are 
to  fix  it  as  a  conclufion,  that  comic  authors  muil  grow  obfolete 
with  the  modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  ag^,  or  any  one 
climate,  for  the  fovereign  rule  of  tafle.  But  let  us  talk  with  more 
exadnefs,  and  endeavour  by  an  exad  analyfis  to  find  out  what 
there  is  in  comedy,  whether  of  Ariftophanes  and  Plautus,  of  Me^ 
nander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his  rivals,  which  is  never 
obfolete,  and  muft  pleafe  ail  ages  and  all  nations. 
di^^n  ^^^^  XL  I  now  fpcak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for  we  muft  obferve, 
bctwccn^thc  that  between  that  and  other  works  of  literature,  efpeciaUy  trage- 
ftateofcome-dy,  there  is  an  efTential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an* 
^^o^^oTtt^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'  underfknd,  and  which  I  fball  endeavour  palpably 

Dius»  with  re- to    ihcW* 

gard  to  their  ^11  works  fhcw  the  age  in  which  they  are  produced ;  they  carry 
uration.  .^^  ftamp  upon  them ;  the  manners  of  the  times  arc  impreffed  by 
indelible  marks*  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  beft  of  paft  times 
were  rude  in  comparifon  with  ours,  the.  caufe  of  the  ancients  is 
decided  againft  thems  and  the  want  of  politenefs,  with  which  their 
works  are  charged  in  our  days,  muft  be  generally  confeffed.  Hi- 
ftory  alone  feems  to  claun  exemption  from  this  accufatioa  No- 
body 
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body  will  dare  to  lay  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  Livius  or 
Tacitus^  that  which  has  been  ^aid  without  icruple  of  Homer  and 
the  ancient  poets.  The  reafon  is,  that  hiilory  takes  the  neareft 
•way  to  its  jpurpofe,  and  gives  the  charaders  and  praftices  of  nations, 
be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has  no  dependance  upon  its  fubjed, 
-and  offers  nothing  to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative. 
An  hiftory  of  'China  well  written,  would  pleafe  a  Frenchman  as^ 
well  as  one  of  France*  It  is  otherwife  with  mere  works  of  ge- 
nius, they  depend  upon  their  fubjeiSts,  and  confequently  upon  the 
charafters  and  the  pradices  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written;  this  at  leaft  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  beheld.  This 
rule  of  judgment  is  not  equitable;  for,  as  I  have  faid  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  the  poets  are  painters,  and  merely  pain- 
ters. They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is  before  them,  influenced  by  the 
accidents  of  education,  which,  without  changing  it  intirely,  yet  give 
It,  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a  different  appearance  ;  but  we 
make  their  fuccefs  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  their  iubje<f^, 
that  IS,  upon  circmnftances  whidi  we  meafure  by  the  <:ircum'- 
ftances  of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  prejudice,  oratory 
depends  more  upon  its  fubjed):  than  hifloiy,  and  poetry  yet  more 
than  oratory.  Our  times,  therefore,  fliew  more  regard  to  Hero- 
tlotus  and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  more 
to  all  thefe  than  to  Homer  or  Virgil.  Of  this  prejudice,  there 
are  regular  gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which  we 
have  left,  we  fhew,  for  the  fame  imperceptible  reafon,  lefs  regard 
to  tragic  poets  than  to  others.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  fubje^  of 
their  paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art.  Thus  comparing 
the  Achilles  and  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  with  thofe  of  Racine,  we 
drive  them  off  the  ftage,  without  confidering  thatRacine*s  beros 
will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age,  if  the  fame  rule  of  judgment 
be  followed,  and  one  time  be  meaiiired  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  paflions  for  its  objed:,  is  not  wholly 
expofed  to  the  caprice  of  our  tafte,  which  would  make  our  own 
manners  the  rule  of  human  kind ;  for  the  pafHons  of  Grecian 
heros  are  often  dreffed  in  external  niodes  of  appearance  that  diigufl 
«s,  yet  they  break  through  the  veil  when  they  are  fbongly  marked, 
as  we  cannot  deny  them  to  be  in  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  £uri« 
pides.  The  eflence  then  gets  the  better  of  the  circumAance.  The 
paflions  are  the  effence,  and  the  manners  are  the  circumfhnce. 
The  paffiops  of  Greece  and  France  do  not  fo  much  differ  by  the 
particular  charaders  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by  the  parti-- 

Vol,  III.  U  cipatioa 
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cipation  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  fame  paflipa  in  all  igai 
Our  three  tragic  poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  fuffering  ooly  a 
little  ridicule,,  which  falls  direftly  upon  their  times  s  but  thefe  times 
and  themfelves  will  be  well  recompenfed  by  the  admiraticm  whicb 
their  art  will  irrefiftibly  inforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  fitu^tion ;  for,  not  only  its  ob-- 
)t6t  is  the  ridiculous,  which,  though  in  reality  always  the  fame,. 
is  fo  dependant  on  cuftom  as  to  change  its  appearance  with  time,, 
and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a  comic  writer  is,  to  lay  hold 
of  that  fpecies  of  the  ridiculous  which  will  catch  the  fpedators 
of  the  prefent  hour,  without  regard  to  futurity.  But,  though  co- 
medy has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted  the  pit^  for  which  it  was 
written  ;  if  it  goes  down  to  pofterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where 
it  is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  diere  quite  a  foreigner,  becaufe* 
diere  are  no  longer  the  £ime  original^,  nor  the  fame  fpecies  of 
the  ridiculous^  nor  the  fame  fpedators,  but  a  Cet  of  mercilefs  readers^ 
who  complain  that  they  are  tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled 
Athens^  Rome,  or  Paris,  with  merriment.  This  pofition  is  general,, 
and  comprifes  all  potts  and  all  aged*  To  fay  all  at  oi^ce,  comedy 
is  the  ilave  of  its  fubjed,  and  of  the  reigning  tafte  ;  tragedy  is  not. 
fubje£t  to  the  fame  degree  of  flavery,  becaufe  the  ends  of  the  two^ 
^cies  of  poetry  are  different.  For  d^is  reafon,  if  we  fuppofethat 
in  all  ages  there  are  critics  who  meafure  every  thing  by  the  fame 
rule^  it  will  follow,,  that  if  the  comedy  of  Ariilophanes  be  become^ 
ebfolete,  that  of  Menander  likewife,  after  having  delighted  Athens,, 
and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  laft  fiiffered  by  the  force  of  time. 
The  mufe  of  Moliere  has  almoft  made  both  of  them  forgotten,^ 
and  would  ftill  be  walking  the  ftage,  if  the  defire  of  novelty  did* 
not  in  time  aiake  us  weary  of  that  which  wt  have  too  frequently, 
admired. 

Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  judgment  ihde^ 
pendant  upon  manners  and  cudoms,^  and  of  fuch.  men  there  have 
been  always  fome,  have  not  judged  fo  feverely  either  of  times^, 
or  of  writers;    they  have  difcovered,  that  a  certain  refomblance- 
Funs  through  all  polifhed  ages,  which  are  alike  in  eifential  things,^ 
and  differ  only  in  external  manners,,  which,  if  we  except  religion, 
are  things  of  indifference  ;.  that  wherever  there  is  genius>,  polite- 
Bcfs,  liberty,,  or  plenty,,  there  prevails  an  exaft  and  delicate  tafle,. 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expreffed,  is  felt  by  thofe  that  were, 
born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  die  inventrefs  of  all  the  arts,  the  mo- 
ther ficft  of  the  Roman  and  then  of  general  tafte,..  did  not  confifl 

of 
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of  ftupid  ravages .;  that  the  Athenian  and  Auguftan  ages  having 
always  been  confidcF^d  as  times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privi- 
lege of  excellence,  though  we  may  diftinguifh  the  good  authors 
^om  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet  we  ought  to  fufpend  the 
'Vehemence  of  criticifm,  and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  be^ 
fore  we  pafs  fentehce  upon  times  and  writers,  whofe  good  tafte  has 
been  univerfally  applauded*  This  obvious  confideration  has  dif- 
poied  them  to  paule ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  ori- 
ginal of  tafte,  and  have  found  that  there  is  not  only  a  ftable  and 
immutable  beauty,  as  there  Js  a  common  underftanding  in  all  times 
and  places,  which  is  never  obfolete ;  but  there  is  another  kind  o£ 
beauty,  fuch  as  we  arc  now  treating,  which  depends  upon  times 
and  places,  and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of  beauty  is  ne- 
'ver  found  without  a  mixture  of  the  other,  and  from  diefe  two 
blended  together  refults  what  is  called  the  taile  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of  an  age  iprightly  and  polite,  an  age  which  leaves 
,  works  for  a  long  time  behind  it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  cri- 
ticized when  revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  fight. 

Upon  this  inconteftable  principle,  which  fuppofes  a  beauty  uni- 
^  verfal  and  abfolute,  and  a  beauty  likewife  relative  and  particular, 
which  are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  dlfierent  proportions,  it 
is  eafy  to  give  an  account  of  the  contrary  judgments  pad  on  Arifto- 
phanes.  If  we  confidier  him  only  with  refpcdt  to  the  beauties,  which, 
though  ^ey  do  not  pleafe  us,  delighted  the  Athenians,  we  fhall  con- 
demn him  at  once,  diough  even  this  foit  of  beauty  may  fome-" 
'times  have  its  original  in  univerfal  beauty  carried  to  extravagance. 
Inilead  of  commending  him  for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to 
the  moft  refined  nation  of  thofe  days,  we  fhall  proceed  to  place 
that  people,  with  all  their  atticifm,  in  the  rank  of  favages  whom 
we  take  upon  us  to  degrade  becaufe  they  have  no  other  qualifica- 
tions but  innocence  and  plain  underftanding.    But  have  not  we 
likewife  amidfi:  our  more  poliihed  manners,  beauties  merely  fa- 
shionable,   which  make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings 
K>f  former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  felf-love  now  makes  us 
fond,  but  which,   perhaps,  will  difguft  our  grandfons  ?    Let  us 
;be  more  equitable,    let  us  leave   this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  lefs  in  every  age :  or,  if  we  muft  pafs  judgment 
upon  it,  let  us  fay  that  thefe  touches  in  Ariftophanes,  Menander, 
and  Moliere,  were  well  ftruck  off  in  their  own  time ;    but,  that 
comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that  part  of  Ariftophanes  was 

U  2  a  CO- 
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a  colourbg  too.ftrong,  that  of  Menander  was  too  weak,.,  and  that 
of  Moliere  was  a  peculiar  varnifh  formed  of  one  and  the  other, 
which,  without  beine  aa  imitation, Js  itfelf  inimitable,,  yet  de- 
pending upon  time,  which  will  efiace  it  by  degrees,  as  our  notions,., 
which  are  every  day  changing,,  ihall  receive  a  fenfible  alteration. 
Much  of  this  has  already  happened  fince  the  time  of  Moliere^, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,^  muft  take  a  new  toad. 

With  refped  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which  comedy  admits  > 
much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when  they  are  the  fubjed:  of  our  confide- 
ration,  we  muft  not  too  eafily  fet  Ariftophanes  and  Plautus  below 
Menander  and  Terence.     We  may  properly  hefitate  with  Boileau, . 
whether  we  (hall  prefec  the  JPreoch. comedy  to  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin*   Let  us  only  give,  like  him,  the  great  rule  for  pleafing  in  all . 
ages,  and  the  key  by  which  all  the  difficulties  in  pafling  judgment 
may  be  opened.    This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing. ellGb  but  the. 
ultimate  defign  of  the  comedy. 

Etudiez  la  c§ur^ .  &  conmijfez  la  vtUe : 
Uune  &  fautre  efi  tou/ours  en  modilit  fertile^ 
Cefi  par4i  que  Moliere  illufirantfet  icriU 
TeuUitre  dejjm  art  e&l  rempprti  leprixy^ 
Si  tnoihs  ami  du  peuple  en  fet  doaespeintures 
li  rCeUt  point  fait  Jouvent  grimacer  Jes  figures^  ^ 
^itti  pour  U  bouffon  Vagriable  &  kfny 
Btfans  bonte  i  T&ence  allii  Tabarin.^ 

In  trudi,  Ariftophanes  and  Plautus  united  buftbonery  and  de^- 
licacy  in  a  greater  degree  than  Moliere ;  and  for  this  they  may 
be  blamed.  That  which  then  pleafed  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome, 
was  a  tranfitory  beauty,  which  had  not  Sufficient  foundation  in 
truth,  and  therefore  the  tafte  changed.  But,  if  we*  condemn 
thofe  ages  for  this,  what  age  ihall  we  ipare  ?  Let  us  refer  every 
thing  to  permanent  and  univerfal  tafte,  and  we  ftiall  find  in  Arifto- 
phanes at  leaft  as  much  to  commend  as  cenfure. 
Tragedy  XIL  But  before  we  go  on  to  bis  works,  it  may  be  allowed  to 

more  uiufo|mQ^^|^e  {q^^  reflections  tjtpotk  tragedy  and  comedy.    Tragedy,  though 
^^^  ^'different  according  to  the  dimrence  of  times  and  writers,  is  unf- 
form  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  the  paffions  which  never 
change.  With  comedy  it  is  otherwife.  Whatever  difference  there  is: 

f  Bmloo  Aft.  Pgct.  chant.  3. 
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Between  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  between  Corneille 
and  Racine,  between  the  French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be 
found  fufficient  to  conftitute  more  than  one  fpecies  of  tragedy. 
The  works  of  thofc  great  mafters  are,  in  fome  refpedls,  like  the 
fea<-nyinphs,  of  whom  Ovid  fays,  •*  That  their  faces  were  not 
*•'  the  fame,  yet  fo  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to  be 
•*  Mers.V 

Facies^  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  diverja  tammy  qualem  decet  ejfe  fororum. 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  fame  paflions  give  adion  and  anima- 
tion to  them  all.  With  refpe<ft  to  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes 
and  Plautus,  Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imitators, 
if  we  compare  them  one  with  another,  we  (hall  find  fomething 
of  a  family  likenefs,  but  much  lefs  ftrongly  marked,  on  account 
cf  the  difierent  appearance  which  ridicule  and  pleafantry  take 
from  the  different  manners  of  every  age.  They  will  not  pafs  for 
lifters,  but  for  very  diflant  relations.  The  mufe  of  Ariflophanes 
and  Plautus,  to  fpeak  of  her  with  juflice,  is  a  bacchanal  at  leaf^, , 
whofe  malignant  tongue  is.  dipped  in  gall,. or  in  ppifon  dangerous 
as  that  of  the  afpic  or  viper ;  but  whofe  burfls  of  malice  and 
fallies  of.  wir  often  give  a  blow  where  it^  is  not  expeftcd.  The 
mufe  of  Terence,  and  confequently  of  Menander,  is  an  artlefs 
asid  unpainted  beauty,  of  eafy  gaiety,  whofe  features  are  rather  de* 
licate  than  ftriking,. rather  loft  than  ftrong^  rather  plain  and  mo-- 
defl  than  great  and  haughty,  but  always  perfedJy  natural. 

Ce  ri eft  pas  un  portrait,  une  image  fembtaUe ; 
Ceft  unjUs,  un  amant,  un  pere  vhitable. 

The  mufe  orMoliere  is  not  always  plainly  drefTed,  but  takes 
airs  of  quality,  and  rifes  above  her  original  condition,  fo  as  to 
attire  herfelf  gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel;  In  her  manners 
ftie  minglesxlegance  with  foolery,  force  with' delicacy,  and  grandeur 
or  evenhaughtinefs  with  pkinnefs  and  modefly.  If  fometimes, 
to  pleafe  the  people,  fhc  gives  a  loofe  to  farce,  it  is  only  the  gay 
folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  (he  immediately  returns,  and  which 
lafls  no  longer  than  a  flight  intoxication.  The  firfl  might  be 
painted  encircled  with  little  fatyrs,  fome  grofsly  foolifh,  the  others 
delicate,  but  all  extremely  licentious  and  malignant ;  monkeys  al- 
ways ready  to  laugh  in  your  face,  and  to  point  out  to  indifcri- 
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ininatc  ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  fecond  may  be  (hewn 
encircled  with  geniufes  full  of  foftncfs  and  of  candor,  taught  to 
pleafe  by  nature  alone,  and  whofe  honeyed  dialed  is  fo  -much  the 
wove  infinmating,  as  there  is  no  temptation  to  diftruft  it.  The 
laft  muft  be  accompanied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  the  court, 
and  that  of  the  city  fomewhat  more  coarfe,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  feparated  from  her.  The  mufe  of  Arifto- 
phanes  and  of  Plautus  can  never  be  denied  the  honour  of  fpright- 
linefs,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  that  of  Menander  and  Te- 
rence  the  praife  of  nature  and  of  delicacy  s  to  that  of  Moliere  muft 
he  allowed  the  happy  fecret  of  uniting  all  the  piquancy  of  the 
former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they  did  not  know.  Of  thefe 
three  forts  of  merit,  let  us  fliew  to  each  the  juftice  that  is  due,  let 
us  in  each  feparate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the  falfe  gold, 
without  approving  or  condemning  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
the  grofs.  If  we  mufk  pronounce  in  generd  upon  the  taftc  of 
.their  writings,  we  muft  indifputably  allow,  that  Menander,  Te* 
rence,  and  Moliere  will  gke  moft  pleafure  to  a  decent  audience^ 
and  confequently  that  they  approacn  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and 
have  lefs  mixture  of  beauties  purely  relative^  than  Plautus  and 
Ariftophanes. 

If  we  diftinguifh  comedy  by  its  fubjefts,  we  (hall  find  three 
forts  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  many  among  the  Latins,  alldif- 
ferendy  drefied  :  if  we  difttngui(h  it  by  ages  and  authors^  we  (hall 
iigain  find  three  forts;    and  we  fhall  find  three  forts  a  third  time 
if  we  regard  more  clofely  the  fubjed;     As  the  ultimate  and  ge« 
neral  rules  of  all  thefe  forts  of  comedy  are  the  famc^,  it  will^  per- 
haps., be  agreeable  to  our  purpofe  to  fketdb  them  out  before  we 
give  a  full  difplay  of  the  laft  clafs.    I  can  do  nothing  better  on 
this  occafion  than  tranfcribe  the  twent3^ffifth  reflection  of  Rapin 
upon  poetry  in  particular^ 
Ceneral  rules     XIII.  "Comedy^  fays  he  *,  is  a  reprefentation  of  common  life : 
#f  comedy,    cc  jf^  ^^d  is  to  ifhew  the  faults  of  particular  charadJ:ei::s  on  the  ftagc, 
"to  corrcft  the  diforder  of  the  people  by  the  fev  of  ridicule. 
"  Thus  ridicule  is  the  efiential  part  of  a  comedy.     Ridicule  may 
"  be  in  words^  or  in  things  5  it  may  be  decent,  or  grotefque.    To 
'*  find  what  is  ridiculous  in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  na- 
"  ture;    for  all  the  anions  of  life  have  their  .bright  and  their 
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*'  dark  fides;  fomethingferioaS)  and  ibmething  merry.  ButAriftotle, 
^*  who  has  given  rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  raifing 
laughter  5  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  nature,  and  muft  proceed 
from  geniuSywith  very  little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Sp^miards 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much  more  than  we : 
and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural  comedians,  have  a  better  turn 
for  expreffing  it ;  their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
'^  by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of  which  ours 
'^  may  becoaie  capable  when  it  (hail  be  brought  nearer  to  per- 
"  fcftion.  In  fhort,  that  agreeable  turn,  that  gaiety  which  yet 
^'  maintains  the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into  duU 
**  nefs  oc  into  bufFoonry,  that  elegant  raillery  which  is  the  flower 
**  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualification  which  comedy  requires.  Wc 
^^  muA,  however,  remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule,  which 
'^  is  required  on  the  theatre,  mufl  be  only  a  tranfcript  of  the  ri- 
*'  dicule  which  nature  affords.  Comedy  is  naturally  written, 
"  when,  being  on  the  theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himfelf  in  a  pri- 
'*  yate  family,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and  meets  with 
"  nothing  but  what  he  really  meets  with  in  the  world ;  for  it  is 
**  no  real  comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  fee  his  own  pidure, 
*'  and  find  his  own  manners  and  thofe  of  the  people  among 
^  whom  he  lives*  Menander  fucceeded  only  by  this  art  among 
^  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Romans,  when  they  fat  at  Terence's  co« 
*'  medies,  imagined  themfelves  in  a  private  party  3  for  they  found 
••  nothing  there  which  they  had  not  been  ufed  to  find  in  com- 
•*  mon  company.  The  great  art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  na- 
•*  ture  without  deviation  j  to  have  general  fcntiments  and  exprcf-^ 
^  fions  which  all  the  world  can  underftand :  for  the  writer  muil 
**  keep  it  always  in  his  mind,  that  the  coarfeft  touches  after  na- 
^  ture  will  pleafe  more  than  the  moft  delicate  with  which  nature 
^  is  inconfiftent.  However,  low  and  mean  words  fhould  never 
^  be  allowed  upon  the  fUge,  if  they  arc  not  fupported  with  fome 
"  kind  of  wit.  Proverbs  and  vulgar  fmartneffes  can  never  be  fuf- 
fered,  unlefs  they  have  fomething  in  them  of  nature  and  plea- 
fantry.  This  is  the  univerfal  principle  of  comedy;  whatever 
is  reprefented  in  this  manner  mufl  pleafe,  and  nothing  can  ever 
**  pleafe  without  it.  It  is  by  application  to  the  ftudy  of  nature 
**  alone  that  we  arrive  at  probability,,  which  is  the  only  infallible 
guide  to  theatrical  fuccefs :.  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defedttve,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beautiful :  he  that 
follows  this,  can  never  g6  wrong;  and  the  moil  common  faults 
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'*  of  comedy  proceed  from  the  ncgleft  of  propriety,  and  the  pi«- 
''  cipitation  of  incidents.     Care  muft  Iikewife  be  taken  that  the 
^*  hints,  made  ufe  of  to  introduce  the  incidents,  are  not  too  ftrong, 
"  that  the  fpeftator  may  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  finding  out  their 
^^  meaning :   but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  comedy  is  the 
"  untying  of  the  plot  in  which  wc  almoft  always  fail,  on  account 
"  of  the  difficulty  which  there  is   in  difintangling  of -what  has 
"  been  perplexed.     To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  eafy,  tlie  imagina-^ 
"  tion  does  it  by  itfelf ;    but  it  muft  i^  difintangled  merely  by 
"  the  judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  feldom  done  iiappily :   and  he 
"  that  refleSs  a  irery  little,  will  find  that  moft  comedies  are  faulty 
^'  by  an  unnatural  oataftrophe.     It  remains  to  be  examined  whe- 
"  thcr  comedy  will  allow  piftures  larger  than  the  life,  that  this 
"  ftrength  of  the  ftrokes  may  make  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  the 
^^  mind  of  the  fpedtators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet  may  make  a  covetous 
^'  man  more  covetous,  and  a  peevifh  man  more  impertinent  and 
'^  more  troublefome  than  he  really  is.     To  -which  I  anfwer,  that 
^'  this  was  the  pradtice  of  Plautus,  whofe  aim  was  to  pleafe  the 
**  people;  but  that  Terence,  who  wrote  for  gendemen,  confined 
^'  himfelf  within  the  compafs  of  nature,    and   reprefented  vice 
♦*  without  addition  or  aggravation.     However,  thefc  extravagant 
*'  characters,  fuch  as  the  Citizen  turned  Gentleman^  and  the  Hy^ 
"  pocbmdriac  Patient  of  Moliere,  have  lately  fucceeded  at  court, 
*'  where  delicacy  is  carried  fo  far ;    but  every  thing,  even  to  pro- 
**  vincial  interludes,  is  well  received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for 
^'  we  had  rather  laugh  than  adnxire.     Thefe  are  the  moft  wa^ 
'"  poptant  rules  of  comedy." 
•Thitt  forti       XiV.  Thefe  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the  three  funds  which 
.<rf  comedy,  j  j^^^  jj^  ^^  moid  5   but  it  is  neccflary  to  diftinguifh  each  from 
the  reft,  which  maybe  done  by  diverfity  of  matter,  which  always 
makes  fome  diverfity  of  management.     The  old  and  middle  co- 
medy fimply  reprefented  real  adventures  :    in  the  fame  way  (ome 
paffages  of  hiftory  and  of  fable  might  form  a  clafs  of  comedies^ 
which  fhould  refemble  it  without  having  its  faults ;  fuch  is  the  Am^ 
fbitryop.    How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures  ancient 
and'modern,  how  many  little  fables  of  Efop^  of  Phsedrus,  of  Fon- 
taine, or  fome  odier  ancient  poet^  would  make  pretty  exhibitions^ 
if  they  were  all  made  ufe  of  as  materials  by  ikillful  hands  ?  And 
have  we  not  feen  fome  like  Timm  the  Man  Hater ^  that  have  been 
fuccefsful  in  this  way  ?  This  fort  chiefly  regards  the  Italians.    The 
ancient  exhibition  called  a  fatyre,  becaufe  the  fatyrs  played  their 
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part  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  other  inftance  than  the  Cyclops 
of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given  occafion  to  the  paftoral 
comedies,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which 
are  there  more  cultivated  than  in  France.     It  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  exhibition  that  would  have  its  charms,  if  it  was  touched  with 
elegance  and  without  meannefs  *r  it  is  the  paftoral  put  into  adion. 
To  conclude,  the  new  comedy,  invented  by  Menander,  has  pro- 
duced the  comedy  properly  fo  called  in  our  times.     This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  fubjedt  general  pi(ftures  of  common  life,  and 
feigned  names  and  adventures,  whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city. 
This  third  kind  is  inconteftably  the  moft  noble,  and  has  received 
the  ftrongeft  fandion  from  cuftom.    It  is  likewilfe  the  ntoft  difficult 
to  perform,  becaufe  it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which 
the  poet  has  no  help  from  real  paflages,  or  perfons,  which  the 
tragic  poet  always  makes  ufe  of.     Who  knows  but  by  deep  think- 
ing, another  kind  of  comedy  may  be  invented  wholly  different 
from  the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  >  fuch  is  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
comedy:    but  its  courfe  is  already  too  wide  for  the  difcovery  of 
new  fields  to  be  wiflied,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  fo 
apt  to  ftumble,  nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  novelty  imperfedtly  un« 
derftood.     This  is  the  rock  on  which  men  have  often  fplit  in  every 
kind  of  purfuit,  to  go  no  further,  in  that  of  grammar  and  language : 
it  is  better  to  endeavour  after  novelty  in  the  manner  of  expreffing 
common  things  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in  which 
many  a  man  lofes  himfelf.     The  ill  fuccefs  of  that  odd  compoii- 
tion  Tragic  Comedy^  a  monfter  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  fuf- 
ficiently  {hews  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like  thefe. 

XV.  To  finUh  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas,  a  queftion  may  be  Whether  tra- 
revived  equally  common  and  important,  which  has  been  oftener  ^1  Xt^ 
propofed  than  well  decided :    it  is.,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy  be  hafdcr  to 
moft  eafy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.     I  (hall  not  have  the  w"^«- 
temerity  to  determine  pofitively  a  queftion  which  fo  many  great 
gehiufes  have  been  afraid  to  decide :  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  every 
literary  man  to  give  his  reafons  for  and  againA  a  mere  work  of 
genius,  confidcred  without  rcfpcift  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I 
fliall  in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from,  the  nature  of 
the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications  they  demand.      Horace* 
propofes  a  queftion  nearly  of  the  fame  kind :    **  It  has  been  en- 
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"  quired,  whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  nature  : 
"  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fee  much  to  be  done  by  art  without  ge- 
"  nius,  nor  by  genius  without  knowlege.  The  one  is  neccflary  to 
**  the  other,  and  the  fuccefs  depends  upon  their  co-operation."  If 
we  (liould  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters  in  imitation  of  this 
decifion  of  Horace,  it  were  eafy  to  fey  at  once,  that .  fuppofing  two 
gcniul'es  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic,  fuppofing  the  art 
likewife  equal  in  each,  one  would  be  as  eafy  or  difficult  as  the 
other ; .  but  this,  though  fatisfaflory  in  the  fimple  queftion  put  by 
Horace,  will  not  be  fuffieient  here.  Nobody  caa  doubt  but  genius, 
and  induftry  contribute  their  part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and  par- 
ticularly to  good  poetry.  But,  if  genius  and;  ftudy  were  to  be 
weighed  one  againft  the  other,  in^  order  to  difcover  which  muft 
contribute  moft  to  a  good  work,  the  queftion  would  become  more 
curious,  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult* of  folution.  Indeed,  though 
nature^  muft  have  a  great  part  of  the  expence.  of  poetry,  yet  no 
poetry  lafts  long  that  is  not  very  corrcd: :  the  balance,  therefore, 
feems  to  incline  in  favour  of  corredtion.  For  is  it  not  knovvn, 
that  Virgil  with  lefs  genius  than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men 
of  exquifite  judgment  5  or,  without  going  ia  far,  Boileau,  the  Ho- 
race of  our  time,  who  compofed  with  fo  much  labour,  and  aflced 
Molierc  where  he  found  his  rhynic  focafily,  has  faid  :  "  If  I  write 
"  four  words^  IJh&ll  bht  out  three-, "'  has  not  Bbileau,  by  his  po- 
lifhed  lines,  retouched '  and  retouched  a  thoufand  times,  gained 
the  preference  above  the  works  of  the  fame  Moliere,  which  are 
fo  natural,  and  produced  1^  fo.  fruitful,  a  genius!  Horace  was  of. 
that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teaching  thie  writers  of  his  age  the 
art  of  poetry,  he  telte  them  in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel 
in  writing  as  in  arms,  if  the  poets .  were  not  afraid  of  the  labour, 
patience,  and  time  required  to  polifh  their  pieces.  He  thought 
every  poem  vvas  bad  that  had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to 
the  anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  fliould  be  kept  nine  years,  as 
a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  to  reftrain 
that  natural  impatience  which^  combine  with  floth  and  felf-love  to 
difguife  faults ;  fo  certain  is  it  that  corre<Sion  is  the  touch-ftonc  of 
writing. 

The  queftion  propoled  comes  back  to  the  comparifon  which  I 
have  been  making  between  genius  and  corredlion,  fince  we  are 
now  engaged  in  enquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  lefs  difficulty 
in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  we  muft  compare  nature 
and  ftudy  one  with  another^  iiuce  they  muft  both  concur  more  or 
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kfs  to  makfe  ^  poet,  fo  if  we  will  compart  the  labours  t)f  two 
difitrent  minds  in  different  kinds  of  writing,  we  muft,  with  regard 
to  .the  authors,  compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  refpeft  to 
the  compofition,  the  difficulties  of  the  taik. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will  be  eafily  allowed 
to  be  remote  from  each  other-  .  Every  performance,  be  what  it 
will,  requires  a  turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  confer  upon 
himfelf :  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which  determines  thofc 
who  have  it,  to  purfue,  almoft  m  fpite  of  themfelves,  the  tafte 
which  predominates  in  their  minds.  Pafcal  found  in  his  child- 
hood, that  he  was  a  matheihatician,  and  Vandyke,  that  he  was 
born  a  painter.  Sometimes  this  internal  diredion  of  the  mbd 
does  not  make  fuch  evident  ^iibovbries  of  itfeif ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
-find  CoTfieilks  who  have  lived  long  without  knowing  that  they 
were  poets.  Corneille  having  once  got  fome  notion'  of  his  powers, 
tried  a  long  time  on  all  fides  to  know  what  particular  diredion  he 
ihould  take.  He  had  firft  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  fo  grofs'  in  France  that  it  could  give  no  pleafure 
to  polite  perfons.  Melite  was  fo  well  received  when  he  dreffed  her 
out,  that  (he  ga?e  rife  to  a  new  ^cies  of  comedy  and  comedians. 
This  fuecefs,  which  eacouraged  Corneille  to  purfue  that  fort  of 
comedy  of  which  he  was  the  firft  inventor,  left  him  no  reafon  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  tho(e  mafler-pieces  of 
tragedy,  which  his.mufe  difplayed  afterwards  with  fb  much  fpien- 
dor;  and  yet  lefs  dkl  he  imagine,  that  his  comic  pieces,  wfaidi  for 
want  of  any  that  weie  preferable,  trere  then  very  niach  rin  .'faffaion, 
would  be  eclipfed  by  another  genius  *  formed  upon  the  Greeks 
^nd  Romans,  and  who  would  add  to  their  exceUeneies  improve- 
inents  of  his  own,  and  that  this  modifh  comedy,  to  which  Cor- 
neille, as  to  his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  quickly  be  for- 
got. He  wrote  firft  Medta^  and  afterwards  dhe  Cid^  and,  by  that 
prod^;ious  flight  of  his  genius,  he  difcovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  bad  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  courfe  but  that  of  So- 
phocles. Happy  genius  that^  without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at 
once  take  fo  high  a  flight  I  Having  once,  as  1  may  fay,  made  him- 
ielif  ah  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted  the  path^  wbicli  he  had 
worked  out  for  himfelf,  over  the  heads  of  the  Writers  of  his  time : 
yet  he  retained  fome  trades  of  the  Mk  tafte  which  infedted  the 
whole  nation ;  but  even  in  this,  be  deferves  our  admiration,  fince 
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in  ticne  he  changed  it  completely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
thofc  he  occafioned.  In  (hort,  Coraeiile  was  bom  for  tragedy,  as 
Molicre  for  comedy.  Mc^ere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  geniusr 
fooncr,  and  was  not  lefs  happy  in  procuring  applaufe,  though  it 
often  happened  to  him  as  to  Comeille, 

H Ignorance  Gf  TErreur  hfes  naijfantes  pUcet 
En  habit  de  Marquis^  en  rohes  de  Comtejfesy 
Vinjfent  pour  diffamer  fan  cbef-dceuvre  notiveaUy 
Etfecoiier  la  tete  d  Pendroit  le  plus  beau. 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  time  at  which  either 
came  to  the  knowlege  of  his  own  genius,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
powers  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  (bared  between 
Moliere  and  Corneille,  as-  they  are  different  in  their  own  nature, 
and  then  nothing  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  feveral  dilffi* 
cutties  of  each  compofition,  and  to  rate  thofe  difficulties^  together 
which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  firft,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in  his  fubjedt  an  ad« 
vantiage  over  the  eomic,  for  he  takes  it  from  hiftory,  and  his  rival, 
at  leaft  in  the  more  elevated  and  fplendid  comedy,  is  obliged  to 
form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  as  it  might 
feem  to  find  comic  fubjeds  capable  of  ar  new  and  pleafing  form ; 
but  hifk)ry  is  a  fourcev  if  not  inexhaufUble,  yet  certainly  fo  co- 
pious as  never  to  leave  the  genius  a-ground.  It  is  true,  .that  in- 
vention feems  to  have  a  wider  field  than  hiflory  r  reak  fadls  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  fa£ts  which  may  be  feigned  have 
no  end;  but  diough,  in  this  refped,  invention  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inveming  to  be  ac- 
counted as  nothings  To  mak«  a  tragedy,  is-  to  get  materials  to- 
gether, and  to  make  ufe  of  them  like  a  fkilful  archited:;  but  to 
make  a  comedy,  is  tD  build  like  Efop  in  the  air.  It  is  in  vain,  to 
boaft  that  the  compafs  of  invention  is  as  wide  as  the  extent  of 
defire  :  every  thing  is  limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every 
thing  elfe.  Befides,  invention  mufl:  be  in  conformity  to  nature; 
but  diftin£fc  and  remarkable  chara^ers  are  very  rare  in  nature  her- 
felf.  Moliere  has  got  hold  on  the-  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  fhould  bring  charaders  lefs  ilrong,  he  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  dulnefs.  Where  comedy  is  to  be  kept  up  by  fubordinate 
perfonages,  it  is  in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  pi£hire  muil 
arife  from  the  principal  perfons,   and  not  from  the  multitude 

cluftered 
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duf^ered  up  together.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good, 
muft  be  fupported  by  a  finglc  ftriking  charafter,  and  not  by 
under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  chara<3:ers  are  without  number, 
though  of  them  the  general  out-lines  are  limited  5  but  diflimula- 
tion,  Jealouiy,  policy,  ambition,  defirc  of  dominion,  and  other  in- 
terefts  and  paflions,  are  various  without  end,  and  take  a  thoufand 
diiFcrent  forms  in  different  fituations  of  hiftory ;  fo  that  as  long 
as  there  is  tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  and  diffembling  Mithridates,  fo  happily  painted  by  Racine, 
will  not  (land  in  the  way  of  a  poet  who  fliall  attempt  a  jealous 
and  diffembling  Tiberiusi  The  ftormy  violence  of  an  Achilles 
will  alwa)rs  leave  room  for  the  ftormy  violence  of  Alexander; 

But  the  cafe  is^^vcry  different  with  avarice,  trifling  vanity,  hy- 
pocrify,  and  other  vices,  confldered  as  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
iafer  to  double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greateft  poets,  and 
oife  allith«ir  fubje£fcs  over  and  ever,  as  has  been  done  with  Oedipus 
^nd  Sopbonijbay  than  to  brmg  again:  upon  the  ftage  in  five  ads  a 
Mifir^ .  a  Citizen  turned  Genthman^-  a  Tartufe^  and  other  fubje<fts 
fufficiently  known.  Not  thatthefe  popular  vices  are  lefs  capable 
of  diverfification,  or  are.  lefs  varied  by  different  circumftances, 
than  the  vices  and  paftions  of  heros ;  but  that  if  they  were  to  be 
brought  over  aeain .  in  comedies,  they  would  be  lefs  diftind,  lefs 
exad:,  lefs  forcible,  and,  confequently,  lefs*  applauded.  Pleafantry 
and  ridicule  muft*  be  more  fh-ongly  marked  than  heroifm  and 
pathos,  which  fuppprt  tbemfelves  by  their  own  force.  Befides, 
though  thefe  two  things  of  fo  different  natur^cs  could  fupport  them- 
felves  equally  in  equal  variety,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the 
cafe;  yet  comedy,  as  it  now  fbnds,  confifts  not  in  incidents,  but 
in  chara&ers. .  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only  that  characters  are  di- 
verfified,  as  well  upon  the  ftage  of  comedy,  as  upon,  the  ftage  of 
life*  Comedy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  refembles  the  pictures  of 
manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La^Brayere.  Would  any  man 
after  him  venture  to  draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expofe 
himfelf  to  thefate  of  thofewho  have  ventured  to  continue  them. 
For  inftance,  what  could  we  add  to  his  character  of  the  Abfent 
Man  ?  Shall  we  put  him  in  other  circumftances  P  the  principal  ftrokes 
of  abfence  of  mind  will  always  be  the  fame  5  and  ^  there  are  only 
thofe  ftriking  touches  which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the 
end  is  painting  after  nature^  but  with  ftrength  and  fprightlinefs  like 

the 
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the  dcfigns  of  Callot.  If  comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in 
Spain,  a  kind  of  romance,  confifting  of  many  circumftances  and 
intrigues,  perplexed  and  difentangled,  fo  as  to  furprife  ;  if  it  was 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  Corneille  praftifed  in  his  time ;  if, 
like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther  than  to  draw  the  com* 
men  portraits  of  fimple  nature,  and  (hew  tis  fathers,  fons,  and 
rivals ;  notwithftanding  the  uniformity,  which  would  always  pre- 
vail as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and  probably  in  thofe  of  Menander, 
whom  he  imitated  in  his  four  firft  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  refouFce  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents,  like  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition  of  the  &me  charaders  in  the  way 
of  Terence :  but  the  cafe  is  now  vpry  different,  the  public  calls 
for  new  charadters  and  nothing  elfe«  Multiplicity  of  accidents,  and 
the  laborious  contrivance  of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to 
fhelter  a  weak  genius  that  would  find  great  conveniences  in  that 
way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  fuit  the  taftc  of  comedy,  which 
requires  an  air  lefs  conftrained,  and  fuch  freedom  and  eafe  of 
manners  as  admits  nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  fudden  e^nts  to  the  nevels,  or  Kttle  romances,  which 
were  the  diverfion  of  the  laft  age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  fuc« 
rceffion  of  charadters  refembling  nature,  and. falling  in  without  any 
apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has  likewife  taught  us  to  give  to 
tragedy  the  fame  fimplicity  of  air  and  a&ion  ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  difentangle  it  from  that  great  number  of  incidents,  which  made 
it  rather  a  fludy  than  diverfion  to  the  audience,  and  which  (hew 
the  poet  not  fo  much  to  abound  4n  invention,  as  to  be  deficient  ia 
rtaile.  But,  notwithftanding  all  that  he  has  done,  or  that  we  oaa 
do,  to  make  it  fimple,  it  wiU  always  hatvc  die  advantage  over  co« 
^medy  in  the  number  of  its  fub^e&s,  becaufe  it  admits  jmore  variety 
of  fituations  and  events,  which  give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  cha- 
.radters.  A  mifer,  copied  after  nature,  will  alw^s  be  the  mifer 
of  Plautus  or  Moliere ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a  prince  fike  Nero,  will 
not  always  be  the  hero  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits. of  fo  little  in- 
trigue, that  the  mifer  cannot  be  fhewn  in  any  fuch  pofition  as  will 
make  his  pidture  new  ;  but  the  great  events  of  tragedy  may  put 
Nero  in  fuch  circumflances  as  to  make  him  wholly  another  cna- 
.radler. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  over  and  above  the  fubje<^s,  may  we 
not  fay  fomething  concerning  the  final  purpofe  of  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy ?  The  purpojTe  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to  move ; 

and 
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and  of  thefe  two,  which  is  the  eafier  ?  To  go  to  the  bottom  of 
thofc  purpofes  -,  to  move  is  to  ftrike  thofe  firings  of  the  heart 
which  is  moft  natural,  terror  and  pity  :  to  divert  is  to  make  one 
laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural  enough,  but  more  delicate. 
The  gentleman  and  the  ruftic  have  both  fenfibillty  and  tendernefs 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  but  as  they  are  men 
alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the  fame  touches.  They  both  love 
likewife  to  fend  their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themfclvcs 
in  merriment  ;  but  the  fprings  which  muft  be  touched  for  this 
purpofe,  are  not  the  fame  in  the  gentleman  and  the  ruftic.  The 
paffions  depend  on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education.  The 
clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gentleman  only  at  a  ftroke 
of  delicate  conceit.  The  fpeftators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have 
but  a  little  knowlegc,  arc  almoft  all  on  a  level ;  but  with  refpeft 
to  comedy,  we  have  three  claflcs,  if  not  more,  the  people,  the 
learned,  and  the  court.  If  there  are  certain  cafes  in  which  all 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  term  of  people,  this  is  not  one  of 
thofe  cafes.  Whatever  father  Rapin  may  fay  about  it,  we  are  more 
willing  even  to  admire  than  to  laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any 
power  of  diftindion,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philofopher  admires  5 
for  we  arc  not  to  reckon  thofe  fits  of  laughter  which  are  not  in- 
cited by  nature,  and  which  arc  given  merely  to  complaifance,  to 
refpedt,  flattery,  and  good  humour ;  fuch  as  break  out  at  fayings 
which  pretend  to  fmartnefs  in  affemblies.  The  laughter  of  the 
theatre  is  of  another  ftamp.  Every  reader  and  fpeftator  judges  of 
wit  by  his  own  ftandard,  and  mtafures  it  by  his  capacity,  or  by 
his  condition  ;  the  different  capacities  and  conditions  of  men  make 
them  diverted  on  very  different  occafions.  If,  therefore,  we  con- 
flder  the  end  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poet,  the  comedian  muft 
be  involved  in  much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
ftrucftions  to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in  an  art  wliich  con- 
fiftis  in  raifing  the  paflions  or  the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The 
tragedian  has  little  to  do  but  to  reflcft  upon  his  own  thoughts, 
and  draw  from  his  heart  thofe  fentiments  which  will  certainly 
make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  them  in  his 
own.  The  other  muft  take  many  forms,  and  change  himfelf  al- 
moft into  as  many  perfons,  as  he  undertakes  to  fatisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  fsud,  that,  if  genius  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  fuccefs 
fuppofcd  to  depend  upon  genius,  the  bufinefs  will  be  equally  eaify 
and  difficult  to  one  author  and  to  the  other.    This  objedion  is  of 

no 
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no  Avciglit ;  for  the  fame  qucflion  ftill  recurs,  which  is,  whether 
.of  thete  two  kinds  of  genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If 
we  proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reafoning,  wc  (hall  decide 
1  think  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  if  merely  art  be  confidered,  it  will  require 
deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  juft  and  fimple ;  to  produce  happy 
furprifes  without  apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  paflion  fkilfully 
through  its  gradations  to  its  height ;  to  arrive  happily  to  the  end 
by  always  moving  from  it,  as  Ithaca  feemed  to  fly  Ulyflcs  -,  to  unite 
•the  afts  and  fcenes ;  and  to  raife  by  infenfible  degrees  a  ftriking 
edifice,  of  which  the  leaft  merit  (hall  be  exadlnefs  of  proportion. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  lefs,  for  there 
the  charafters  come  upon  the  ftage  with  very  little  artifice  or  plot; 
the  whole  fcheme  is  fo  connedled  that  we  fee  it  at  once,  and  the 
plan  and  difpofition  of  the  parts  make  a  fmall  part  of  its  excel- 
lence, in  comparifon  of  a  glofs  of  plcafantry  diffufed  over  each 
icene,  which  is  more  the  happily  efFe<a  of  a  lucky  moment,  than 
of  long  confideration. 

Thefe  objeftions,  and  many  others,  which  fo  fruitful  a  fubjeifl: 
might  cafily  fuggeft,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  refute  :  and  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  imprcflion  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies  and  co* 
medies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when  we  examine  thofe  im« 
pi^effions,  it  will  be  found  that  a  £illy  of  pleafantiy,  which  diverts 
all  the  world,  required  more  thought,  than  a  paflage  which  gave 
the  higheft  pleafure  in  tragedy ;  and  to  this  determination  we  2haU 
be  more  inclined  when  a  clofer  examination  fhall  (hew  us,  that 
a  happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  eflFufed  at  lefs  expence^ 
than  a  well-placed  witticifm  in  comedy  has  required  merely  to 
ai^gn  its  place. 

it  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  fuch  a  digrefTion ;  and 
as  I  have  no  bufinefs  to  decide  the  queftion»  I  leave  both  that 
and  my  arguments  to  the  tafte  of  each  particular  reader^  who  will 
find  what  is  to.be  faid  for  or  againft  it.  My  purpofe  was  only  to 
fay  of  cpmedy,  confidered  as  a  work  of  geaius,  all  that  a  man 
of  letters  can  be  fuppofed  tp  deliver  without  departing  from  his 
charadter,  and  without  palliatiiig  in  any  deerce  the  corrupt  ufe 
which  has  been  almoft  always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its 
nature  might  be  innocent ;  but  has  .been  vicious  fro(n  the  time  thaf 
it^h^s  been  infeded  with  the  wickednei&  of  men.  It  i$  not  for 
public  exhibitions  that  I  am  now  ^ritifij;i   but  for  literary  in* 

quiries. 
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quiries.  The  ftage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  books  too  much 
neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  lilerilUre  of  CS^eecc  and  Rome  that 
we  are  indebted  for  that  valuable  tafte,  which  will  be  infenfibly 
loft  by  the  affedied  negligence  which  now  prevails  of  having  rc- 
coufTe  to  originals.  If  rekfon  has  been  a  confiderable  gainer,  it 
muft  be  cohfefTed  that  tafte  has  been  fomewhat  a  lofer. 

To  return  to  Ariftophanes  :  fo  many  great  men  of  antiquity, 
through  a  lon^  fucceflion  of  9ges^  down  to  our  timesi  have  fet  a 
valu^  itp'oii  iiis  wofk^,  that  we  cannot  naturally  fiippofe  them 
contetftptiBle^  hotwJthftanding  the  ^llenrial  faults  vvith  which  he 
may  be  juftly  ireproached.  It  is  fufficicht  to  fay,  that  he  was 
eft^&th^d  by  t^atb  and  Cicero ;  and  to  ceficlude  by  that  ^hich 
does  him  mqft  honour,  but  ftill  falls  ihort  bf  juftificatidn,  the 
ftroftg  '4nd  iprightly  eloauence  of  St.  Chryfbftom  drew  its  fupport 
ftotii  the  irialculihe  ana  Vigofous  Atticiim  of  this  iarcaftic  co« 
mediiaA,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the  fame  regard  as  Alexander 
to  Hbirier,  thaft  6f  putdhg  his  ^orks  under  his  pillow^  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  dept,  and  in  the  morning  as 
fobtt  is  he  awaked.  Let  us  now  rcvife  the  comedies  of  Ari- 
fto]()hanes. 


Voi.nL  ^X  PRELIMI- 
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OBSERVATIONS; 


The  feafons  !•  ^^  O  M  E  D I E  S  were  reprcfcntcd^  by  public  authority/  three. 

when  tnge.      K       .or  four  times  a  year ;   towards  fpring,  at  the  Dionyfian  ' 

iiSk^CTc      ^"'^^  feftiyal  in  the  city ;  at  the  Panathenea,  or  feltival  of  Mi- 


rcprcfentcd.  nerva,  every  five  years ;  and  at  that  of  the  Lenean '  Bacchus^  about 
the  end  of  autumn^  in  the  country.     Befides  thefe  feftivals^  it  is 
alleged,  that  there  was  another  particularly  dedicated  to  Bacchus  i^ 
this,  which  had  the  name  of  Antheriftia,  was  fubdivided  into  three,, 
the  feaft  of  the  Tuns,  that  of  the  Goblet ',  and  that  of  the  Pots. 
The  excommunication  of  Oreftes,  fay  antiquaries,  gave  rife  to  the. 
feaft  of  the  Goblet,  at  which  theatrical  performances  were  always 
exhibited.     Upon  thefe  occafions,  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  con^ 
tended  for  the  prize  :    all  the  former  offered  four  dramas  a-picce^ 
except  Sophocles,  who,  diiliking  fo  laborious  an  exercife,  never 
would  prefent  more  than  one  at  a  time,  in  this  dramatic  com- 
petition. 
The  judges  of     11.  The  ftate  appointed  commiffioners,  to  afcertain  the  merit  of 
tiicattkd'pcr.^j^cl^  performance,  before  they  were  reprefented  at  the  feveral  fefti- 
ormances.    ^^^^     p^^  ^^  purpofe,  the  judges  had  each  piece  aded  before 
them,  when  the  people  had  leave  to  be  prefent  *  -,   but  then  the 
decorations  were  neitner  many,  nor  magnificent.     After  this,  they 
paiTed  fentence  -,   and  that  piece  which  obtained  the  fuffrage  of 
fhc  majority,  was  declared  viftorious,  crowned  as  fuch>  and  per- 
formed with  all  imaginable  pomp,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  republic. 
Thofc  alfo  were  a^ed,  to  which  the  commiiiioners  affigned  the 
fecond  and  even  the  third  rank  of  merit ;  this  was  equitable ;    the 
beft  had  not  always  the  preference  given  them,  for  in  what  country 
have  not  parties,  ignorance,  inconftancy,  caprice,  and  prejudice, 
exerted  their  baleful  effcdts? 


■  Of  Bacchus,  who  was  alfo  called  Dio-  '   Eoripides  mentions  this  feaft  in  his 

Dy£as.  Ifbigenia  imTauris, 

•  So  named  from  the  Greek  word  hutf,         ^  This  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  Brrdr 
awinc-prcfi.  of  Ariftophancs. 

It 
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III.  It  is  not  known,  that  Ariftophancs  ever  appeared  on  the  The  pnnci-. 
ftagc  in  any  of  his  comedies,  but  once,  when  he  perfonated  Cleon  ^^/i^^tra^ncf 
in  the  Knights  %  and  to  this  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  as  he  could 
find  no  a£tor  bold  enough  to  hazard  the  refentment  of  that  power- 
ful Athenian :  at  Icaft  it  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  firft  time  of 
his  putting  on  the  fock  in  public.  Calliflratus  and  Philonides  were 
thofe.whom  he  ufually  employed.  Calliftratus  brought  thofe  co- 
medies on  the  ilage,  which  neither  attacked  the  flate,  nor  any  of 
its  members,  fuch  as  the  Plutus  :  while  the  other  played  only  in 
thofe  pieces,  which  reprefented  his  fpe^tators  as  they  were,  and 
which,  iafhed  the  republic,  without  exhibiting  particulars.  Such 
is  the  account  given  us  of  thefe  matters  by  the  anonymous  writer 
of  the  life  of  Aiiftophanes. 

IV;    Although  neither  thofe  Grecian  comedies,  nor  tragedics,.Thc  divifion 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  divided  into  five  adts,  it  is  not  ^rfo^g^ccs 
difficult  to  difcover,  that  the  poets  follicitoufly  regarded  that  par-  into  a^b. 
tition,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  drama  foggefled.     Accord- 
ingly ;the  commentators  have  marked  the  ads  in  mofl:  df  thefe 
pieces,  as  I  have  done  by  fuch  of  the  comic  poets  as  had  not 
been  divided. 

V.    The  firft  comedy  of  Ariftophanee,  but  which  is  now  loft,  T^®?'^^'^.^*^ 
i^as  called  MtoUans\    To  this  piece,  when  a£ted,  he  did  not  pre- JJ|^*comcdics 
fix  his  name,  being  then  difqualified  by  law,  which  forbad  anyof  Arifiopha. 
poet,  not  thirty,  others  fay  forty*  years  of  age,  to  write  for  the"^^^^^^" 
ftaee.      It  was,  however,  reprefented  by  Calliftratus,  under  the^"^***  ' 
archonfhip  of  Diotimos,  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty-eigthth  Olym^ 

S>iad ',  and  had  the  fecond  rank^  afiigned  it.  This  asra  part- 
y  deteraiines  the  dates  of  his  other  performances.  But  inde- 
pendant  of  this,  moft  of  thofe  comedies,  which  either  eflentially 
regard  the  Athenian  ftate,  and  its  illuftrious  citizens,  or  which 
allude  to  the  Peloponefian  war,  for  during  its  continuance  were 
prefented  moft  of  thofe  which  now  remain,  have  their  dates  fixed 
by  the  words  of  Ariftophanes  himfelf,  by  the  ancient  Greek  pre- 
hctB  to  his  works,  by  the  fcholiafts,  or  laftly  by  conclufions  to  be 
deduced  from  an  afifemblage  of  all  thefe  particulars.     Proofs  of 


4 


A  people  of  Atdca.  ^  An  anonymous  wiiter  on  the  Olym*. 

See  the  foene  of  the  Chonis  to  tlie     piad. 
fpedators  in  die  O^,  and  the  fcholiaft         ^  See  the.fcholiaft. 
thereon* 
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this  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place;  and  as  the  cofnio  writ- 
ings  of  Ariilpphanes  cannot  be  properly  underftood  ^nnthoat  this» 
I  have  thought  it  neceilaiy  to  fubjoin  the  foQofvirtpg  ^rt^angBiqcot ' : 

I.  The  Achamians. 


2.  The  Knights. 

3.  The  Clouds. 

4.  The  Wafps. 

5.  The  Peace. 

6.  The  Birds. 
The  Feitival  of  Ceres. 
Lyfiftrata. 

9.  The  Frogs. 


I 


Reprefented  the  year 
of  the  Pelopone- 
fian  war 


6 

7 
9 
9 

11 

at 
ai 

26 


1  o.  The  Female  Orators.  ^^The  4th  year  of  the  6g^  Olympiad 
II.  Plutus.    — -   — «-    The  4tli  year  of  the  97th plypfipiad. 

In  this  manner  ought  the  comedies  of  AriAophanes  to  be  d^)oAd, 
as  the  propfs  will  (hew;  and  for  this  reafon,  I  prefer  it  to  the  fel* 
lowing  arrangemeAt  of  theps,  which  his  editors  hare  g^ven : 

1.  Plutus. 

2.  Tht  Clouds. 

3.  The  Frogs. 

4.  The  Knights. 
5*  The  Achamians. 

6.  The  Wafps. 

7.  The  Peace. 

8.  The  Birds. 

9.  The  Female  Oratq]:s. 

10.  The  Fcftivai  of  Cqrcs., 

11.  Lyiiftrata^ 

Little  literary  attention  has  been  employed  to  determine  the 
dates  of  the  feveral  tragedies  of  Efchylus»  of  Sophocles,  and  Eu-? 
ripides  :  neither  indeed  was  it  neceflai^,  for  thefe  pieces  were  not 
only  altogether  independ^nf^  qf  (he  times  in  which  they  were 
afted,  but  their  fubje£fe  were  anterbr  to  them»  and  known  to  be 
fabulous.    But  it  is  quite  oth#rwife  with  AriftophaneSj  for  ib.  in^ 


*i  *i 


*  Afkcr  Pttit,  PaakBd^  Spiahtttt^  Knflei^  smI  Aritephaii»,kilKi9l^ 
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timatcly  are  his  comedies  connede4  with  the  time  in  which  he 
compofed  them,  that  their  moft  pleaimg  and  delicate  ftrok^s 
wholly  efcape  the  reader,  unlefs  the  tz£t:^  vmkh  gave  rife  to  them, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  true  origin  of  each  piece^  are  afcertained* 
And  this  labour  )$  the  more  indifpenlahly  required^  ^  the  fcholiaft^, 
from  whom,  in  other  pointy  we  have  rec;c;ived  fo  many  tmpqrtanc 
illuftrationf,  have  fomctimea  iaUeo  iq(Q  grofs  blunders,  ofren 
adppted  hy  fiic^edipg  fcho}^s,  for.  wapt  of  Jthiis  chrctfiQlQgical 
pr^i^on. 

VI.  Bill  ^  t)^,  afgertainmcRt of  their d^nw,  wi^houtfubjoining Aimaisofthc 
t^ic  cotcmpqrary  events,  wowld  bft  ipcQdi»^ive.  of  little  of  no  ad-JJflyanc? 
v^tage,  I  have  thwght  it  iixcumDQqt  upo^ii  mc»  to  pre£bBt;  tbcaiiudcs. 
t^cj?  with  9  ifc^tchof  rtw  »?pft.  rw^a?l^te  in$»dwita  of  thp  famous 
P?i^Pf«Befi?n.  war-,  A  ^oippktft  hiftpfy  of  <J5n?^<*  would  he  the 
beft  commentary  o^  th«  works  oif  ArU^dphanea.  To  fupply  thi:s 
want,  I  have  extraded  the  fafti  of  that  war  from  the  Chronology 
of  P.  Petau ;  and  have  fometimes  corroborated  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  *who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  part  of  it,  by  that  of  the 
comic  poet.  A  curfory  perufal  of  this  part  of  my  book  will,  at 
firft,  be  fufficient,  but  in  reading  the  comedies  themfelves,  and 
efpecialiy  thofe  intitled  the  Acbamiansy  the  Knights,  and  the  Peaccy 
frequent  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  it.  Without  this,  thefe  three 
pieces  are  not  to  be  underftood  ;  and  though,  in  the  account  I 
have  given  of  them,  the  fadts  to  which  they  allude  are  brought 
together,  and  even  opened  up,  yet  this  revifal  of  the  fafti  will 
more  fully  explain  them.  Perhaps  fome  difficulties  may  be  ftarted 
with  regard  to  the  difference,  which  may  be  obfervcd,  between 
what  P.  Petau  has  pubHfhed,  and  that  which  I  fhall  givp  of  the 
feveral  archonihips  during  that  period  :  but  this  may  be  eafily  ad* 
jufled  by  attentively  confidering  the  beginning  and  eicpiration  of 
this  fupreme  office.  This  coniideration  will  alfo  reconcile  my 
fafti  to  what  the  fcholiafls  of  Ariflophanes  have  left  us  on  this 
fubjecft. 

So  fenfible  was  Thucydides  of  the  neceffity  of  this,  that,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Hiflory,  he  advertifes  the  reader,  '^  To  keep 
*<^  tp|h|^  ilipttK>c^f  computation  by  the  fummers  and  winters  of 
**  the  war,  without  in  the  leafl  regarding  the  fucceffion  he  men- 
'*  tions  of  the  Athenian  archons,  or  of  the  magiflrates  and  gene- 
f *  rals  of  any  other  country  j   as  this  would  inevitably  embarrafs 

"  him. 
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"  him,  on  account  of  the  different  times  on  which  thcfe  feveral 
"  ojffices  began  and  expired." 

VII.  The  reader  is  intreated  not  fupercilioufly  to  rejedt  thefc  re- 
fearches,  as  if  their  objeift  was  merely  to  afcertain  the  catch-worcF, 
when  he  was  to  fmile.  Unlucky,  to  be  fure,  it  is  for  the  come- 
dies of  Ariftophanes,  that  fo  much  preparation  is  neceflary  before- 
we  can  be  entertained  with  their  wit ;  efpecially  as  all  fatyre  lofes 
part  of  its  merit,  when  its  meaning  muft  be  guefled  at.  But  fucfa 
is  the  fate  of  temporary  humour,  and  locsd  pleafantry*  Their 
edge  is  fet  by  almoft  imperceptible  means,  and  blunted  when 
thefe  difappear,  in  much  lefs  time  than  an  age.  Boileau  did, 
therefore,  wifely  in  procuring  himfelf  a  commentator  while  yet 
alive :  Moliere  ftands  almoft  in  need  of  one,  as  much  as  the  fa- 
tyrift :  how  then  can  the  comic  pieces  of  Ariftophanes  be  read>  £u 
Ipfs  reliihed^  without  fuch  a  literary  afliftance  ? 
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OP      THE 

PELOPONESIAN    WAR, 

By  way  of  COMMENTARY  on  the  COMEDIES 
•of  ARISTOPHANES. 

THE  beginning  of  the  Peloponefian  war  under  the  archon*  Before  the 
ihip  of  Pythodorus,  in  the  Spring.  Thucyd.  lib.  2.      The»»i^^^^*^ 
true  caufe  was  the  jealoufy  of  die  Lacedaemonians,  with  ^j^er  ^^' 
reipedt  to  Athens,  which  they  thought  wa»  .become  too  powerful  boMng  of 
and  infolent:  btt^thie  they  cloaked  under  the  pretexts  of  various  ^^^  ^^^^ 
boftilitiesy  and  efpecially  of  that  decree  obtained  by  Pericles  againft  year  of  the 
the  people  of  Megara ",  which  he  dreading  to  give  an  account  of,  87  Olympiad, 
promoted  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  afi  the  arts  of  fecret  and  of  the  wi!^ 
confummate  policy. .  The  furprife  of  Platea  *  was  the  firft  action 
in  this  war,  at  which  place  the  Thebans  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
Some  Months  after  the  Lacedemonians  revenged  this  afiront  by 
ravaging  the  territories  of  Attica,  and  encamped  at  Acharnium  % 
fourteen  years  after  the  irruption  of  Pliftoanax.    Thucyd.  lib.  2. 
The  Athenians  drive  the  people  of  Egina  ^  from  that  ifland,and  ruin 
the  coaft  of  Lacedaemon  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  veffels.     They 
alfo  bring  over  to  their  party  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Pcr- 
diccas^  king  of  Macedon.   See  the  Acbamians^  the  KnigbtSy,  and 
the  Peate.     An  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  Wednefday  the  3d  of  Auguft, 
17  hours  43  minutes  after  mid-day. 

The  Athenians  are  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Methona  *.    Brar'^^^^^  y**'» 
fidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  chief,  becomes  fainous.    A  dreadful  plague  war.^ApoUo! 

dorus  being 
■•       '  —  archon. 

"  The  capital  of  a  coantry  iituated  be-  ^  An  ifland  in  the  Saronic  gu]ph. 

tween  Athens  and  Corinth.  »  A  city  in  the  Peloponefus  at  the  mari- 

»  A  frontier  city  of  Boeotia.  time  extremity  of  Meffcnia. 
'  One  of  the  richeft  conntries  in  Attica. 

occafioned 
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occafiooed  by  an  extraordinary  concourfe  of  peafants  to  Athens, 
whither  they  fled  on  accoAht  of  a  fecdnd  irruption  (^  the  Sparttos. 
Pericles  agaifl  hifults  tht  CDafts  of  Latedaemon, '  ahd  incurs  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen^  who  condemn  him  to  pay  a  confiderable 
fine.  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  Diod.  libi:iv.    See  the  Knigks. 
Tf dlcwi^c     P^^^^'^s  ^^cs  'wo  years  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of 
3d.  EpaLi-^the  war.     Agnon,  the  'Athenian  geneml,  takes  Potidea',  while 
non  being     PhoriAron,  another  Adienkh  ta|9btifl,  obtains  fwb  riaVat  vidories 
archon.        ^^^^  ^j^^  Lacedsmonlans.     The  mhabitants  of  the  Peloponefus  at- 
tack Platca  in  the  month  of  Oc^ober^  and  Sitake»  h  employed 
againft  Perdiccas.    ^ucyd.  lib.  2.  Sec  the  Acbarnians. 
SlfTSfhc     ^^^  Lc{bian»%  tiptcMVf  tht)ife  of  Mityleni,  abatadon  the  party 
w^^  Dioti-^  of  Athens,  and  fecretly  fend  deputies  to  the  Peloponefians.  Thucyd. 
snuj  being    lib.  3.     Mitylena  is  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  are  put  to  the  fword. 

archon.  r^^  £^g  ^f  pj^^^  COIltilWIWi. 

s*™^  )J"=     The  Athenians,  a*  the  etmift  eMneaty  of  tb*  Lemtines  \  ftnd 

winnd^Se^  ^cet  to  Sicily  to  defend  dit>fe  people  againflr  the  *fnteulans  % 

arck>niiup  of  which  foon  produoid  a  recotidKaiidn.    The  Mitykniftfl*  are  a  fe-* 

Euciidcs.      ^^^  (i,^  befieged  by  Paehess  and  obliged  to  (brhmde#  1  the  men 

are  condkmned  to  daatfa^  and  thi^  ^cthMr  aikd  duMrai  to  Ikwery. 

But  theie  fevere  reibtatione  trare  ftopped  by  a  eottnter^order  whccb 

was  lent  fbom  Athens  the  diy  '^fter.  See  ike  jkbufHiMs.    The  La^ 

cedsemonulns  take  aiid  d«ftroy  Ptot«a.   A  /edition  in  CcACyra '  y  tbe 

nobles  indiAe  to  SparoH  the  ptfo^Ie  to  Athens^  whb&i^!orts  thtan 

againft  the  nobility.  Diod.  tibi  ii.  Thucyd.  lib.  1. 

TW^y^f' •      The  plague  breaks  cm  again  at  Athens.     Delos  *  is  purified  by 

war.and^the^^^o^^g  the  dead«    Trachinum  '  afTumes  the  name  or  Heraclea, 

aichonfhip  of  and  becomes  a  colony  of  Lacedsmon.   Laches  in  Sicily  brings  over 

^ytodorof.   ^jjg  Meffinians  to  the  fide  of  Athens,  wWch  fends  thirty  (hips  to 

the  Peloponefus,  under  the  conduA  of  Demdlheries,  Alcifthenes, 

and  of  Procles,  and  detach  Nicias  v^ith  a  iquadron  of  fifty  to  the 

ifle  of  Melos*.    Nicias  beats  the  Boeotians  at  Tanagra'.     De- 

'  A  city  of  Macedon,  and  colony  of  the         ^  An  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea,  not  far  fron& 

Corinthians,  fitoated  at  the  ifihmus  of  Pal-  Epiras. 
lena.  <  An  ifland  in  die  iBgean  fea,  famous  far 

^  Lefl)Os,  an  ifland  in  the  ^gean  iea,  of  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo, 
which  Mitylena  was  the  capital.  '  A  ctty,  and  eonntiy  fo  called,  fitnated 

3  Leontium,   an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  Malcan  bajr, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Leftrigons.  *  An  ifland  near  Crete. 

^  Syracnfa  the  mofi  confiderable  city  in         •  A  eity  of  Boeocia,  fitnated  on  the  ri? er 

Sicily*  A^opns. 

mofthenes 
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flioilfaeiMS  in&Sbs  the  Leucadians  *  with  the  troops  of  the  Achar- 
jiani*9  but  is  defeated  by  the  iBtolians.  The  Athenians  make  a 
&ccefsfbl  inroad  into  Magna  Gcaecia,  plunder  the  Locrian  ^  terri- 
toriesy  and  take  the  city  of  Peripopolibn.  Demoflhenes  has  his 
revenge  on  the^toUans,  whom  he  conquers^  though  affifted  in 
the  a&on  by  the  Spartems.  Diod.  lib.  12. 

Demofthenes  fortifies  PyloO)  about  twenty  leagues  diflant  from  Fourth  year : 
Lacedaemon.     The  Laoeckemonians  throw  fome  troops  into  the  ^^^^^^Ito- 
fmall  iileof  Sphaderia,  oppoiite  the  port  of  Pylos^^  who  are  fur*  des  being  ar« 
nondedy  and  cot  o§f  horn  every  refourcc.    The  Laced®monians^l^on. 
beg^  a.  treaty,  which  thfe  Athenians  wihappily  break  off  by  the 
impc)ikica^MM:eof 'C^         ^ko  being  apjpeinted  general,  contrary 
«9  fans'  incMnktioD'j  ^tatoes  Sphadteriaj  with  tlie  afCftance  of  De- 
mdtbenes.  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  Diod.  lib;  12.    See  the  Kjiigbts^  which 
xxNoedy- turns  cbie^  upon  this  affair..    Artaxerxes  Longomamius 
^s  in;  die  fortieth'  year  of  his  re^,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Xerxes 
for  two  months,  and  by  Sogdianus  who  r eigiis  feveit.    The  Syra<^ 
cuiMie  aiid  ik)ciiaiis;t^ 

The  people  of  Sycacofa,  and  the  other  Sicilians  conclude  as^ofjm*' 
feaoe  with  the   Atheman   generals,   who*,  at  their  return,   areP^**^*^^* 
either  fined^  or  haakfhtd^  J^;flAd&s,  tfaeSjpartan  chief,  iavedMe^jiarciicii^^ 
gara  froiist  being  furpHM  by  tlfe  A^likns;  Who-  fend  LamachusckoA. 
tQFtfiMM^^yBndBemd^  Bralidas,  on  his 

part,  waite  on  -Petdkcas^  witfc^^am^  he  enters  into  treaty,  brings 
Omr  feverat  diiei  td  the  &ie  of  1/dcedte mon^  and  takes  Amphi- 
polls  ^  Thucyd.libv  4.  Diod.  Kb.  14'.  See  the  jicbarmans  ank 
Ae  Peace^ 

B^mng  of  the  reigfi^  of  I)ii^e  Noi!hBs>  the  nmth  kiin;  of 
Penfia,  which  lafts  nhsefeeft  yearA*  This  sra  is  the  date  or  the 
firft  Ckuib  of  AriAoplMiiteSv  The  iecond  Clouds  was  aa:ed  the 
iUlowing  yeoF.  Scho^aiR?  of  Artftopiianes;    Socrates  was  not  put  to 


tin  iii<ii> 


'  Thel^ucadianrlaiiiUbitfri'^aii'iAted  is  <»«-iaid  ihe  iBgtaa  fct.    They  lud  a  ca-^ 

.ihgfonwiifca.    ThUMlmA  fimex^miuie  «  tan^  ctUcdr after  tkein^ in  Calabria, 

a  pact  of  Achamaaia,  as  &nd  muiOoim  ia  ^  A  09  and  haven  of  tiie  Fetoponefos. 

Metam.  lUx.  3cr.  V.  389^  .      '  A  coandy  of  confideraUe  extent  in 

'*  Aeharnania  was  it  cotmtry  borfering on  ^aMinor. 

Zpiras,  and  fepafaled  ^mi  JBtoim  b)r  the  ^  A  ci^  of  .£toHa,  on  the  gnlph  of  Co- 

Jivcr  Achdont.  nnth,  now  caDed  Lepante. 

«  TTie  country  «f  the  Locrians  was  '  A  dty  of  Thrace^  to  called  on  account 

feoniided  by  the  Dorian  tenitorics,  by  Pho«  •f  the  river  Strymon*s  alnoft  fnnoonding  it* 

YouUL  Z                               death 
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death  till  the  firft  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad^  aged  feventy,  as* 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Eufebius  mention,  that  is  twenty-three 
years,  at  leafl,  after  the  reprefentation  of  the  Clouds  i  therefore,  that 
comic  poet  was  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death,  as  ^lian 
would  mfinuate.  This  point  will  be  further  illuibated  in  its  pro-^ 
per  place  from  Mr,  Paulmier's  Exercitationes.  An  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  Wednefday,  the  21ft  of  March,  8  hours  29  minutes  after 
midnight.  Thucid.  lib.  3. 
s««>n*y«r:  Lamachus,  the  Athenian  admiral,  has  his  fleet  deftroyed  by  a 
war.^Ai^mM  ^^xm  near  the  Thracean  Heraclea.  A  ceiTation  of  arms  for  one 
archon.  year  between  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  i  but  before  ^this  was  inti-^ 
mated  to  Brafidas,  he  takes  Sciona',  which,  caufes  fre(h  aikerca* 
tion.  Menda^  revolts  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  is  retakeA  by 
Nicias.  Sciona  is  beiieged,  and  Perdiccas,  difgufted  at  the  Spar-- 
tans»  enters  again  into  a  confederaOcy  with  the  Athenians.  The 
temple  of  Argos  burnt  by  the  careleflhefs  of  one  of  the  priefts» 
Thu<^d.  lib.  3.  Diod.  lib.  iz.  :  ^ 

Third  year :       Cleon,  in  Thrace,  takes  Torona^  but,  retiring  precipitately,  iront^ 
^he  wan  ^^  ^^^^^  Amphipolis,  IS  kiUed  in  the  purfuit,  and  though  .Brafidas 
Aicxus  ar-    alio  fell  in  the  ad:ion„  the  Spartans  gain  the  victory.  *  The  death. 
chon.  jQ^  ihtic  two  turbulent  commanders  procures  a  league  for  fifty  years . 

...  between  Athens  ^nd  LacedasQion,  which  prpp^^  tertninates  ikt\ 
FclpppnefiaA  wai;,  T)iucyd.  UW55  rYet  is  tQa((  alfo  which  foUowtd^ 
caJlcd.  the  war^  of  .PcU>pon«ftis»,  bec^ujfe-  xhe  troubled,  which  fome./ 
time  after  broke  the   peace^  were  a  natural  confequence  of  this 
firft  wan  .  This  epocha  is  .ren^^^^hle  for  having  produced  moft; 
of  the  comic  pieces  of  Ariftophanes. 
Poarth  year:  -^Th^:  Grecian  cides,;/dfp^Aing  that  Athens  and  Sparta  had  con* 
A^wa?  ^^  ^Wff^i^g^ft  ^*  general  liberty  cf  tjic  *eft  of  Greece,  enter.. into* 
Arifton  being  a^onfederacy  |.  and  to  prevent  aay  jealoufy  aCnopg,  or  danger  froto 
archon.        qpe  another,  ^ey  transfer  the  fupreme  authority  to  Argos»    The.. 
Spartans  endeavour  to  retain  their  allies  by  condefcenfion,  while 
the  AilieiAiaiib  treat  "theirs  'vMi  infolenr  feveripp^  which  agate  oc-~ 
caiQonsr  ff eih;  froijble?*  Thucyd*  Hb.  5;  Diod,  lib.  12*.  f     . 

90th  oivmp.  The  Athenians.  re^efteMifh  the  Delians,  whom  they  drove  from  ? 
ihzwl  aL  ^^^^^  ifland,  rfnd  refufiiig  to  deliver  up  Pylos  to  the  Lacedaemonians, ' 
ftophyks  or  the  war  breakcs  out  anew.     Alcibiades  brings  over,  by  ftratagetfi, 

Aftyplulus .^  - 

being  archon.  "■^^*:    '     .'  •      '  .       •  -        .  '         ^  ,    '       ^' ' 

i /.  » 
^  ■  One  of  the  five  cities  of  Fhlegra»  ap^nlnfuh  between  die^pbsDf  TJicrmae  and  Ta« 

rona  in  Macedon. 

,    »-  A  citjr  of  Phlegra, 

.the 
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the  Argivcs  to  the  party  of  Athens.  The  Elians  '  arc  folemnly 
excluded  from  the  Olympic  games,  for  having  committed  fome  ads 
of  hoftility  during  the  fufpeniion  of  arms  which  always  obtained 
while  thefe  games  were  celebrating. 

The  Argives  declare  war  againft  the  Spartans,  conclude  a  peace  Second  ycat: 
with  them,  and  violate. Jt.      The  Boeotians  feize  on  Heraclia*.^^^^^j^^  ^ 
Alcibiades  enters  the  Pek)ponefus^  with  an  armed  force.     The  Ar- 
gives get  poflpffioQ  9/  Epidaurus  ^    Thucyd.  lib.  5.  Diod.  lib.  12. 
See  the  Teace. 

The  Lacedaemonians  obtain  a  fignal  viftory  oyer  the  people  ^^'^^^^J^^ 
Argos  and  Mantinea  *  5  but,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  f^^  ^J^" 
the  90th  Olympiad,  conclude  a  treaty  with  them.   Thucyd.  lib.  5.    . 
The  Athenians  grow  fufpicioua  of  Pqfdiccas.  * 

The  Athenians  raflily  undertake  a  war  in  Sicily  from  the  fol-  9iftOiymp. 
lowing  motives.  The  inhabitants  of  Selinus  *  having  overwhelmed  ^^^^^®^ 
the  ^geftans,  and  thofe  of  Syracufa  being  drove  from  their  homes.  Ariftomnefttts 
by  the  people  of  Leontum,  the  unfortunate  ^gcftans  ^  and  Syra-p'^^S^^^"- 
culans  had  recourfe  to  the  A^enians,  who  immediately,  being  in* 
ftij^ted  thereto  by  Alcibiades,  undertake  their  re-eftablifhlhent, 
with  the  deiign,  however,  of  adding  the  whole  ii^gad.  of  Sicily 
to  their  own  dominions ;  but  the  fuccefs  was  fo  far  from  anfwering 
their  fraudulent  purpofes,  that  the  Athenians  never  received  fo  ter- 
rible a  check.    Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachps  were  the  gene-;  * 
rals.  appointed  for  diis  expedition^' which  Ariftophanescaaaot  #Ur 
lude  to  in  the  l^eace^  whatever  commentator^  have  alTerted  to  the 
contrary,  as  .it  was  not  undotaken  at  the  time  that  comedy  was 
brought  on  tlie  ftage.    The  Athenians  fubdue  the  iiland  of  Melo3, 
and  put  to  the  fword  all  its  inhabitants  aboye  the  age  of  pi(berty« 
Thucyd.  lib.  5.  Diod.  lib.  1 2. 

A  forniidable  fquadron  fails  from  Athens  to  Sicily,     All  thb  Second  year: 
figures  of  Mercury,  which  ftood  in  the  thoroughfares,  ^e,  found  ^^^"f^  ®^ 
mutilated  one  morning,  which  the  people  regard  as  an  unlucky  chab^tat  ar- 
prefage  of  the  Sicilian  fquadron,   and   accufe  Alqibiades  of  this  ebon. 
piece  of  impiety^  whom  they,  therefore,  command  to  retutn  from 


-*  The  inhabitants  of  Elis  in  theTelopo-  ^  A  city  of  Arcadia.' 

nefus.  s  A  city  in  Sicily, 

*  OfTrachinium.  «  They  inhabited  a  city  in  Sicily,  fup. 

»  A  city  of  Pelo^wncfus,  fanions  for  a  pofcd  to  be  built  by  .^ncas,  ^d;  called 

temple  of  iEfctilapius.  uEgcfta,.  after  the  mo^r  of  ;Akc4ea. 


Z  2  Sicily, 


^'  I 
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Sicily,  to  anfwer  to  this  accusation  :   that  geoeral  returns  to  Tha- 

rium  %  and  from  thence  fiies  oter  to  the  Lacecbemonians,  whom 

he  engages  to  fuccour  Sicily  againft  the  arms  of  his  country,  wfaidi 

fend  out  Gylippus  in  his  ftead.  Diod*  lib.  13. 

^d^aiTV      ^^  Sicily  the  Athenians  block  up  Syracufa, and  lofe  their  general 

the  wJ.  ^   Lamachus  5  and  in  Greece,  affifted  by  the  Arghrcs,  make  a  fuc- 

Pifander  ar-  cefsful  inroad  into  Laconia.     The  league  is  broken.     The^racuw 

^^^'  fans  fortify  themfelves,  and  Kidas,  being  reduced  to  gpcat  ftralts, 

folicits  his  recall.     Thucyd.  lib.  7. 
jomiiyear:      The  Spartans  take  Decelia  *,  a  city  fituated  about  one  hundred 
Sfw^^  and  twenty  ftadia  from  Athene,  which  difpatdies  reinforcements 
Ckocntosbe-to  Sicily,  under  the  commrand  of  Eurymedon  and  Demofthenes. 
iDg  archoa.   The  Syracufans  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement;   but  they  foon 
regain  their  *honour  by  conquering  the  Athenians  both  by  fea  and 
land.     An  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  Wednefday  the  28th  of  Auguft, 
near  mid-night.  Thucyd.  lib.  8.    This  double  defeat  produced  the 
revolt  not  only  of  the  ifles  ef  Leibos  and  Chios,  but  Eubea  began 
to  waver  in  its  affedion  to  Athens.   Tiffiiphafnes  and  Pharnabaises^ 
the  lieutenants  of  die  Perfian  monarch,  confer  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, wha  conclude  a  tceaty  widi  Darius  Nothus  dK  great 

99dGfymf.      The  Adienians  attadk  Chios  '•    -The  SytacuTan^  fend  fUccours 

Sf wi^     to  tl^  pebple  *f  ^^elfepofiefia^^    ft*eibiades  ncgociatcs  his  pardon,. 

CaUiosbeuigand  i:et!uf»s  htetie.    Mt  ^f^p^fqsi  te  gain  'over  ^iflkphames.  and 

•"•»«•       dftablifli  an  ^Ugarchy^  which  Pfi&hder  accompliffies  r  accordingly 

four  hundred  ^miniftipateifs  ore'  apjxmted  fupreme  in  Athens,  one 

hundred  years  after -ihe  tibdUtipn  of  its  monarchy.      Alcibiades^ 

makes  his  peace,  quits  Laeedsnion,  and  comes  back  to  Athens. 

Charminus^  an  Athenian  admiral,^.  is  beat  by  Andochus  the  Lace-* 

daemoman,^'in  a  naval  engagement  off  the  iflc  of  Simia^^,  and  lofes 

fix  trirmes*  Ariftoph.  Fejiiiml  of  Ceres.  Thucyi  Diod. 

Iccca4  jtmx     The  four  hundred  adminiftrators  exercife  an  unfiipportaMe.  ty* 

tid2iftor  ranny^    Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  alsu-ms  Atdca.     Hyperbolus, 'whom^ 

**^*^'       Ariftophanes  mentions  fo  often,  being  banifhcd  byOftracifm,  an 

honour  he  no  ways  deferved,  is  killed  at  Samos  ^  in  a  feditiaOi. 


'  A  dty  of  Calabria,  aaar  the  fflootb  of  between  Samoa  and  Lefbos« 

ihe  mtt  Sybam.  ^  A  fmall  ifland  of  the  JEgean  fea. 

•  Adtjof  Attiou  ^  Aniilahd  is  thelcariaa  fea,  opjpofitft 

^  A  faeaatiAd  i^nd  ia  die  JEgeaA  fei#  toEphefos. 

The 
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Tht  condud  of  affairs  is  tsktn  from  the  four  hundred,  and  con- 
ferred upon  five  thouTand.  The  Athenians  are  conquered  in  Eubea, 
and  that  iiland  revolts.  Mindanis,  the  Lacedsemonian  commander^ 
fends  a  fleet  from  Miletum  *  into  the  Hellcfpont,  by  deceiving  the 
Athenians  5  but  is  worfled  by  Thrafybulus  and  Trafyllus  in  a  naval 
engi^ment  between  Seftos  *  and  Abydos,  in  confcqucnce  the 
Amenjans  takeCyzicum.  HercThucydidcs  ends  hisHiflory.  Min- 
dMm$y  being  defeated  a  thifd  time  atCyzicums  is  there  killed; 
i&nopkon,  lib.  i. 

The  iEgeftatfs,  being  oppref&d  by  the  Selinuntians,  and  dread- Third  year . 
ing  therefentment  of  tl*  Syracofens,  atthat  time  intimately  leagued  ^f^^^  ^ 
wkfa  tiie  Athenians,  call  dver^tbc  Cafthaginians,  who  fend  to  their  GUucippus 
afBflance  Hannibal,   grand-fon  of  Hamilcar,   and  Ion  of  Gifco,  archon. 
while  the  Selinuntians  beg  aid  G^tn  the  people  of  Sjrracufa.  Diod. 
lib.  13.     The  inhabitants  of  Chdlcis  m  Eubear  defert  the  Athenians, 
eonfpire  with  the  BGeotians,  and  narroKraig  Aeir  ara^  of  the  fca, 
kave  the  channel  fb  narrov^  Aat  only  one  voflel  could  fail  up  it  at 
a  time.    The  Lacedaemonians  in  vain  fdtctt  a  peace.    Diod.  lib.  3 . 
Archelaus,  tiie  ibwteenth  king  of  Macedon,  reigns  fourteen  years. 

Hannibal  pillages  Selihui,  and  takes  fiSmera*   Z4«  years  af- FourA  year: 
ler  their  foundrtion.    The  Spartans  regain  Pytes,  after  it  has  been  SJ? w^^  ^^ 
fcMtified,  and  fifteen  years  in  poflefllon  of  the  Athenians.    Thera- Diocies  W 
inenes*  takes  Cfafalecdofiimn  S  and  Alcibiades  Byzantititn.   Diod.^^^- 
lib.  13.. 

Tfo  Adfchifeil''cdtKjtter'^  on  t3ie' Hclltfpont,  except  93<J  oiy«p. 

Abydos,  »ai4d  Aleit>iftdes  is- received  wiA  great  pomp  on  his  J'ctum  *^^^^^  ^ 
to  Athens.   Soon  after  he  goes  on  board  a  fleet,  and  makes  feveral  Euaemoa 
defcents.     The  Lacedasmonians  appoint  Lyfander  gcjieral,  and  be-  *fc^o«- 
ing  a^ed  in  Afia  by  Cyrus,  the  fon  of  Darius  Nothus,  gains 
ibme  a^ants^s  over  Antiochus,  whom  Aiciblades  had  appointed 
his  fucceflbr  in  command.    Upon  this  account,  the  Athenians  ac- 
cufe  Aiciblades,  and  intruflihg  his  army  to  the  management  of  ten 
generals,  he  flies  a  fecond  time  from  Athens.  Diod.  lib.  13. 


*  A  city  on  the  frontiers  (rf  CariSj  near  baths,  which  Minerva  was  faid  to  have  dif* 
the  river  Meander.  covered  to  Hercules.    Ariflophanes  kiighi^ 

*  Two  dtiet  on  the  HeHefpon^  now  at  this  report  in  the  Clgudt. 

CaUed  Dardanelles.  '^  An  ancient  dty  of  Thrace,  feparated 

3  An  iiland  of  the  Propontns.  Yrom  Byzandam  by  the  Thracian  fiofpho- 

^  A  Greek  dty  in  Sicily,  ^mous  for  the  rus. 


birth  of  the  poet  Stefichoros,  and  for  warm 
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p^d  aympl**  ^^^  Lacedaemonians  appoint  Callicratidas  to  fuccccd  Lyfander." 
and  25tliof  Conon,  the  Athenian,  being  obliged  to  retire  intoMitylena,  is  there 
^^^]j;«^Anti.bcficged  by  Callicratidas.  Diod.  lib.  13. 

genes  ar  on.     r^^^  Athenians  conquer  the  Arginufian  iflands  between  Mity- 
rnd'26R  ^^"^  »nd  Mcthymnus  ",   where  Callicratidas  lofcs  his  life.    The 
thewtr.  Cai- Athenian  commanders  are  panifhed  for  not  having  taken  up  the 
Jias  archon.  bodies  of  the  fhipwrecked,  although  a  florm  rendered  that  im- 
practicable.    An  edipfe  of  the  moon,  Monday,  8  hours  50  mi- 
nutes after  mid-day.     The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  burnt, 
Xenoph.  lib.  2.    According  to  ApoUodorus  the  annalift,  the  two 
great  tragic  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides  died  this  year ;    other 
hiftorians,  however,  aflert,   that  the  former,    though  elder  than 
Euripides,  outlived  him  fix  years, 
a^d'^di**?      Aracus  is  appointed  colleague  to  Lyfander,  with  orders  to  obey 
^e  wv.  ^    Lyfander's  directions.     The  Athenians,  difregarding  the  counfels 
Alexias  ar.    of  Alcibiados,  fuffer  a  fignal  defeat  at  Mgos  Potamos  *.    Lyfander 
chon.  j^yg  ^^g^  ^^  Athens,  and  in  fix  months  time  reduces  it  to  his 

28th  year  of  obedience,  viz.  about  the  firft  vear  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  and 
404y«rs  be-  ^^^  of  April.  The  Thebans  infift  upon  the  demolition  of  Athens  ; 
fore  the  birth  this  the  Spartaus  jprcvcnt,  but  eftablifh  thirty  tyrants  to  govern  it. 
vfoS^and    Theramenes  their  chief,  though  the  moft  moderate  of  them,  is 
^SQ  after  the  afiaffinated.   An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on  Fridajf  the  3d  of  September, 
buflding  of       By  the  redudion  of  Athens  a  period  was  put  to  the  Pelopone- 
™'         fian  war,  after  it  had  lafted  twenty-feven  years  and  a  half.     The 
fortifications,  which  Themiftocles  had  ere^d  at  the  port  of  Py- 
reum,  were  razed.   Paufan.  in  /itfic.    Alciblades  diea  the  fame 
year.    Diod.  lib.  13. 


'  Two  cities  at  die  extremities  of  Leibos.  in  the  modern  charts.    In  this  fea  Conoo 

The  three  finall  Arginufian  iflands,  which  fought  his  naval  engagement. 
Strabo  places  between  Mitylena  and  Me-  *  A  city  in  the  Thracian  Clierfbnefui. 

tiijianos,  are  either  omitted,  or  mifplaced 
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This  Comedy  was  aSied  in  the  Jixtb  year  of  the  Pehponefian  wary  in 
the  third  year  of  the  88/^6  Olympiad^  during  the  Lenean  fejiivalsy 
under  the  archon  wbofucceeded  Euclides^  which  was  either  Eutby^ 
meneSj  according  to  the  Greek  preface  j  or  Eutbydemus^  as  ajferted 
by  Samuel  Petit  andPaulmiery  or  ScitbodoruSj  according  to  Dio^ 
dorus.  The  proof  of  this  date  is  taken  from  the  ancient  Greek 
fubjeSly  and  confirmed  by  the  words  of  jlrijlopbanes  bimfelf. 

TH  E  fubjcdl  of  this  comedy  tends  diredly  to  the  public  good, 
and  to  the  fafety  of  the  whole  ftatc.  The  poet's  defign  is  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Lacedasmon ;  but  the 
conduft  and  turn  he  employs  in  treating  ah  affair  of  (late,  of  this 
delicate  nature,  are  very  enigmatical.  There  runs  through  it,  in 
general,  a  great  deal  of  low  humour,  which  we  muft  pafs  over 
flightly,  or  rather  wholly  fupprefs. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  plan  of  this  piece,  and  its  moft  beau- 
tiful paflages,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  the  ftory  higher;  that  iij, 
to  go  back  to  the  Peloponefian  war.  Many  caufes  contributed  to 
kindle  and  keep  alive  this  war,  all  of  which  are  related  in  Thucy- 

VoL.IIL        "  A  a  dides. 
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didcs,  and  part  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles.  Pcriqlcs,  who  was 
one  of  the  wifeft  men  and  grteateft  captains  of  the  Athenians, 
played  a  very  coniiderable  part  in  this  war,  fo  fatal  to  all  Greece. 
Whatever  were  the  difputes,  whatever  the  intcrefts,  it  would  have 
been  eafy  for  him  to  have  fettled  all  amicably ;  but^  inftead  of 
making  the  attempt,  it  19  pretended  that  he  blew  the  breath  of 
difcord,  and  that  it  was  he  alone  who  lighted  up  this  general  flame. 
The  fa(5t  is  as  follows,  "  which  Ariftophanes  (lays  Plutarch)  made 
^'  fo  much  noife  about,  that  the  people  had  his  verfes  continually 
"  in  their  mouths/' 

There  was  in  Athens  a  celebrated  beauty  called  Afpafia*,  her 
wit  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon  rendered  her  the  oracle  of  the 
Athenians.  Perfons  of  the  greateft  digirity  in  the  tumiiiuuweakh 
thought  it  an  honour  to  vifit  her,  and  Socrates  himfelf  did  not 
fcruple  to  make  his  court  to  her.  Afpafia  governed  the  ftate,  with- 
out feeming  to  concern  herfe)f  in  {5ublic  affairs.  Pericles  was  in 
love  with  1^,  and  (he  fixed  him  fo  abfolutely  in  her  power,  that 
he  repudiated  his  wife,  that  he  might  be  at  liber^  to  marry  her. 
This  woman  entertained  feveral  courtefans  in  her  noufe.  Certain 
young  Athenians,  heated  with  wme,  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
go  to  Megara,  and  carry  off  from  thence  a  courtefan  named  Si- 
msBtha.  The  Mcgarenfiins,.  ih  revenge,  went  to  Athetis  and  ftolc 
away  two  of  Afpafia^s  courtefans.  The  rape  of  thefe  three  infaihous 
Women  proved  rtiofe  fatal  to  the  Greeks  than  that  of  Helen  to 
the  Trojans :  for  it  cpft  the  former  a  war  of  twenty-eight  years 
continuance,  the  todft  Woody  one  they  had  ever  yet  fdftaiiied; 
and  the  confederate  Greeks  were' within  a  little  qf  Utterly  difcftroying 
Athens,  the  moft  glorious  of  their  republics. 

Pericles,  it  was  faid,  engaged  fo  warmly  in  AipafiaV  interefls, 
that  he  procured  a  moft  fevere  decree  againft  the  Megarenikns. 
''  Archidamus^  king  of  theLacedasmonians,  endeavoured  aniicably 
''  to  compofe  thefe  difl[erences»  and  to  pacify  the  allies ;  the  war 
'*  might  probably  have  been  prevented^  could  the  Athenians  have 
*'  been  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  an  acconunodation  with  the  Me* 
^'  garenfians,  and  to  have  repealed  the  decree  which  they  had  made 
againft  them.  Therefore,  as  the  oppbfition  that  was  made  to 
this  meafure  proceeded  chiefly  from  Pericles,  who  enflamed  the 
minds  pf  the  people,  and  periifted  in  his  implacable  enmity  to 


Plutarch,  in  Us  Life  of  Pericles. 
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*^  the  Mcgarcnfians,  he  was  confidered  as  the  folc  author  of  the, 
**•  war.     It  is  faid,  that  ambafladors  came  upon  this  occafion  to 
"  Athens  from  Sparta :   Pericles  alleged  a  certain  law,  that  forbad 
*'  the  taking  down  any  table  on  which  a  decree  of  the  people 
*•  was  written  ;  fFell  iben^  faid  Polyarccs,  one  of  the  ambafladors, 
Jo  not  take  it  down^  only  turn  the  other  Jide  outward -y  there  is  no 
law  againjl  that.     The  pleaifantry  of  this  repartee  had  no  effed 
upon  Pericles,  nor  in  the  leaft  abated  his  animofity  againft  the 
**  people  di  Megara.     It  is  proi?able  that  hfe  hatred  to  them  was 
'^  owing  to  fome  private  and  perfonal   caufe :    but  the  charge 
*^  whi(£  he  brought  againft  them  in  public,  was,  that  they  had 
^  appropriated  to  themtelves  a  piece  of  confecrated  land ;  and  he 
**  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled,  that  a  herald  (hould  be  icnt  to 
"  Megara  to  expoftulate  with  them,  and  from  thence  flbould  go 
^  to  Sparta  to  accufe  them  there  of  this  facrilegious  a£tipn.     This 
*'  decree  of  Pericles  contained  nothing  more   than  a  mild  and 
^^  equitable  remonftrance.    But  the  herald,  Anthemocritus,  dying 
'*  by  die  way,  and  the  IVf  egarenfians  being  fufpedted  as  the  authors 
"^^  of  his  death,  Charinus  pronpofed  a  decree,  that  there  £bould  be 
'^  an  eternal  and  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  two  dates ; 
"  diat  if  any  Megarenfian  entered  the  territory  of  the  Athenians,  he 
^^  (hould  be  put  to  death  ;  that  the  Atheqian  generals,  when  they 
^^  took  die  cuiloniiary  oath,  fhould  fwear  l>eQ(^  to  make  an  in- 
^*  curfion  twice  a  year  into  Megaris ;    and  that  Anthemocritus 
^^  fhould  be  buried  near  the  Thnafian  gate,  which  is  now  called 
**  Dipylbn.      The  Megarepfians,  however,   ab'ibhitely  deny  the 
**  murder  of  Anthemocritus,  and  charge  the  whole  guilt  of  the 
<^  war  iipon  Afpafia  and  Pericles  >    in  confirmation  of  which  they 
^^  quote  thoCe  well  known  verfes  froin  tl^  Acbarnenfes  of  Arifto- 
"  phanes: 

*^  Some- drunken  youdis  frosd  Athens  went 

*'  To  Megara,  on  mifchief  bent; 

*'  And  thence  (their  valour  to  difplay) 

*'  The  whore  Simstiha  ftc4e  away. 

'^  Rage  fires  the  Megarenfian  throng ; 

**  With  intVeft  they  repay  the  wrong  j 
And  entering  good  Alpafia's  doors. 
From  her  they  force  two  fav'rite  whores. 
Behold  the  fpring  of  all  our  woe  ! 

^*  Hence  difcprd)  war^  and  flaughter  flow. 

A  a  2  «  The 
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•'  The  real  caufc  of  this  war  is  very  difficult  to  diicovcr ;  but  that 
"  the  jbove-mentioncd  decree  was  not  repealed,  is  univerfally 
"  afcribed  to  Pericles,'^ 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  add  another  paflage  from  the  fame  ancient 
author.  "  The  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  allies,  foon  after  en* 
"  tercd  Attica  with  a  great  army  under  the  conduft  of  king  Ar- 
**  chidamus.  They  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  and  advanced 
"  as  far  as  Acharnae,  where  they  encamped,  expe£ting  that  the 
"  Athenians  would  not  patiently  fuifcr  them  to  continue  there^ 
^'  but  that  pride  and  indignation  would  provoke  them  to  fight. 
"  Pericles,  however,  thought  it  too  dangerous  an  experiment  to 
"  rifk  no  Icfs  than  the  prefervation  of  the  city  itfelf  upon  an  en- 
''  gagement  with  (ixty  thoufand  Lacedaemonian  and  Boeotian 
**  troops,  for  that  was  the  number  employed  in  the  firft  expedi- 
**  tion.  As  to  thofe  who  being  exafperated  by  the  devaftations 
"  which  the  Lacedaemonfans  had  committed,  were  eager  to 
**  come  to  a  battle,  he  endeavoured  to  cool  and  pacify  them,  by 
"  faying,  that  trees ^  after  they  are  lopped^  vnll  foon  grow,  again^ 
**  but  when  men  are  cut  offy  the  lojs  is  not  eafily  repaired  *." 
For  the  enemies'  defign  by  thus^  laying  wafte  the  country  of  the 
Acharnenfes,  which  was  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  Attica^,  was  to 
draw  the  Athenians  to  a  general  adtion,  which  would  neceifarily 
have  decided  the  fate  of  Athens;  or  to  excite  the  Acharnenfes  to 
revolt,  by  fhcwing  th6m  with  what  infenfibility,  their  chief  aban- 
doned them  to  pillage;  Pericles  did  not  alter  his  condudt,  but 
faved  Athens,  as  Fabius  faved  Rome,  by  temporiiing  for  a  while. 
He  defpifed  the  cenfures  that  were  caft  on  him,  and  cantoned 
himfelf  in  the  city  :  the  great  aftions  he  had  performed,  left  him 
no  room  to  apprehend  that  his  reputation  could  fuffer  from^  this 
management.  Mean  time,  the  citizens  were  divided  in  their  fen- 
tlments,  and  the  commonwealth  feemed  like  a  pilot  in  the  midfl 
of  a  tempeft.  The  Acharnenfes  particularly  were  defirous  of  fight- 
ing, Cleon  himfelf,  whofe  popularity,  and  whofe  great  influence 
with  the  citizens  we  fhall  foon  (hew,  was  the  firft  to  animate  the 
populace  againft  Pericles.  But  the  able  flatefman  bore  all  pa- 
tiently, and  altered  not  his  condudt :  he  caufed  the  war  to  be 
carried  into  the  Peloponefus  by  fca ;   and  when  the  city  had  no 


*  jnotarch'ft  LiYCs,  toI.IL  printed  for  Toalbn,  1759^ 
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longer  need  of  his  prcfcncc  to  rcftrain  it  within  the  bounds  of  its 
duty,  he  went  himfelf  in  perfon  to  chaftife  the  Mcgarenfians. 

While  thefe  mutual  depredations  lafted  (and  they  lafted  a  long 
time),  the  Athenians  made  application  to  two  or  three  kings, 
who  foothed  them  with  hopes  of  very  cotifiderable  fuccours  ;  but 
apparently  their  policy  led  them  to  amufe  both  parties,  and  to  let 
them  deftroy  each  other.  The  Athenian  fenators  fuffered  them-, 
ielves  to  be  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  thefe  fupplies,  and  deluded 
the  people  likewife,  that  they  might  protradl  affairs,  as  Arifto- 
phancs  reproaches  Uiem  to  their  faces.  The  firft  of  thefe  kings, 
whom  they  fuppoied  tp  have  engaged  in  their  interefts,  was  Si- 
thalceSy  king  of  Thrice,  who  was  foUcited  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Nymphodores,  a  native  of  Abdera*,  to  efpoufc  thecaufe  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  whofe  fon  and  prefumptive  heir,  Sadocus,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Athens.  The  Abderah 
promifed,  that  the  king  fljp^ld  pacify  JThrace,  where  the  war  was 
kindled,  and  that  the  conjimonwealth  fhould  foon  have  the  Thra- 
cian  forces  at  its  fervice.  Fe(4ici^,*  the  fon  of  Alexander  •f,  king 
of  Macedon,  was  another  ,prinpe.  whofe  afliftance  they  depended 
upon,  and  the  third  was  ihoikingof  Perfia  J  i  we  fliall  name  the 
others  as  we  fh^l  iiave.occdiioii"  in.0\|ir  account,  of  the  comedy* 
It  is  neceiT^ry  aUb  taTemember,  that  Pericles  died  two  years  and 
aiJialf  after  the;  commencemi^nt  of.  the :  Peloponeiian  war,  an4 
tkat  this  vear  commenced  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  87th  01ym«^ 
F^^>  43  J  yc^s  before  Jefiis  Chrift.  ^ 

There  are  in  this  comedy  of  Ariftophanes  a  great  number  of 
charafters..  The  poet'a  dc;figii.  being,  a^  I  have  already  obferved, 
tofhew,  by  an  allegory,  how  greatly  peace  is. to  be  preferred  to  war. 
He.  introduces  a  man,  whQm.hp  c^lls  the  good  citizen,  although 
he  fuffers  him  to  fay  and  to  ad  very  great  bufibonries.  The  poet 
feigns,  that  this  man  hit  upon  a  way  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  enemy,  and  to  enjoy  alone  the  advantages  of  peace,  while  the 
Aoharoeofes,  the  Megarenfians,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  fufFered 
all  the  hardfhips  of  war,  deceived  as  they  were  by  the  promifes 
or  threats  of  the  fenate,  and  by  the  ambition  of  their  general  La- 
machus,  .  whbfc  particular  intereft   it  was  to   prolong  the  w^ar: 

♦  Abdera,  a  maritime,  dty  of  Thrace,     •    t  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Amynus. 
built  by  Hercnles,.  alter  he  had  conquered         %  Darius  Nothus. 
Diomede,  according  to  the  fable. 

Neither 
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Neither  the  ftate,  nor  the  genends»  nor  the  memory  of  Pericles, 
are  fpared  in  this  very  fingular  comedy. 

AC  T      I. 

Dicasopolis,  the  good  citizen,  appears  alone  (he  is  an  Achamen- 
iian  full  of  grief  for  the  lodes  he  has  fufiered),  and  recalling  to  mind 
all  the  caufes  he  has  for  affliction,  he  finds  he  has  one,  and  one 
only  for  joy,  napiely,  that  Cleon  has  been  obliged  to  vomit  up  (this 
is  his  phrafe)  the  five  talents  *  he  had  deceived.  He  was  charged, 
fays  the  fcholiaft  «f*,  with  having  taken  from  certain  iflanders  five 
talents,  on  condition  of  prevailing  upon  the  commonwealth  to 
temit  part  of  their  annual  tribute.  The  knij?hts  ^,  his  declared 
enemies,  entered  a  procefs  againft  him,  aild  oUiged  him  to  fpew 
them  up  II ,  to  ufe  Ariflopfaanes's  tjerm.  He  compliments  the 
knights  upon  this,  as  being  an  a^on  worthy  of  Greece. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Oicaeopolis  is  grieved  to  find  t^at  every 
thing  is  changed  in  Athens  s  that  evttt  tafte  is  not  ;what  it  was 
before  z  as  for  example,  the  tragedies  of  Tbeognts  are  preferred  to 
^ofe  of  Eichylus.  Here  he  falls  4ipOfi  certain  poet$,  and  mufi-* 
clans:  it  is  his  pafiion.  Atlaft  he  grows  impatient  at  being 
^obliged  to  wait  fo  long  for  the  people's  aflemfbling ;  be  complains^ 
that  each  one  amufes  himfelf  in  the  marioet  ^  place,  and  en- 
deavours to  avoid  the  ftrokes  of  the  coloured  -  cxttd,  which  are 
given  to  the  idle,  that  they  may  be  known,  ^.and  made  to 
pay  their  fine  ;  he  adds,  that  tKe  very  magifteafees  are  in  no 
nade  to  come,  diipofed,  like  all  the  reft,  to  rnfli  in,  in  fvirarms, 
and  ftruggle  for  the  beft  places.  All  this  prepares  us  for  an  af- 
femhly  of  the  people  ^.  *'  But,  alas  !  fays  he,  tb^  have  no  con- 
^*  cern  how  to  procure  peace,    i  am  the  only  one  wlto  vnfhcs 

for  it,  and  who  regrets  my  village."     The  rdifbn  heafi^nsfor 


<€ 


»  A  talent  is  a  thoofand  crowns.  vas  csAedib^,  in  i^afion  to  a  picntifal  ^ 

t  After  Thcopompos.  liamjft.    The  iprindpal  anagiftrates   were 

%  The  knights  were  the  feoond  of  die  cUkd  Prytaiiam,  n^»fK*  on  account  of 

four  orders  in  Athens,  we  ihall  fpeak  of  this  the  place  where  they  met  on  extraordinary 

in  another  place.  occsUtons,  which  was  named  the  Prytanium. 

I  Madame  Dader  fays,  that  thefe  five  This  was  a  large  building,  where  thofe  ci- 

talents  were  given  to  Ariftophanes  for  hav*  tizens  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 

ing  played  Ceon  in  his  comedy  of  the  any  fignal  fenricea  to  die  repaUic,  wece 


JCnigbts  I  but  this  is  a  palpable  miftake.  maimaintd  at  its  expenoe. 

§  The  place,  where  the  people  aflembled^ 
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this  is,  that  hh  field  does  not  fay  to  him,  Go,  buy  fuel,  oil,  and 
vinegar ;  it  produces  all  he  has  occafion  for. 

Dicaeopolis,  weary  of  fo  many  aflembiies  which  produce  no- 
thing, goes  to  this  with  a  fettled  refolution,  to  throw  every  thing 
into  confufion,  if  peace,  which  he  fo  ardently  pants  after,  is  not 
mentioned.  Immediately  the  ftagc  is  crowded  with  the  magiftrates 
of  the  Piytanium,  who  baften  to  get  the  firft  places.  A  herald  * 
ranges  them  in  order,  .and  aflcs,  who  will  fpeak  -f-.  Amphitheus 
rifes  up ;.  he  begins  with  proving  his  defcent  from  the  Gods,  and 
that  tnofe  Gods  have  commanded  him  to  propofe  peace.  This 
Amphitheus  reprefents  an  illuftrius  beggar ;  for,  after  fetting  forth  his 
divine  genealogy,  he  complains  that  he  is  not  matter  of  a  farthing. 
Bat  at  the  bare  mention  m  peace  with  the  Lacedsemcxiians,  they 
drive  him  away.  Dicaeopolis  renionftratcs  againft  this  brutal  ufegc 
of  a  man,  who  fhews  that  he  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart. 
They  bid  him  be  filent :  he  renews  his  remonftrances.  At  that  in- 
ilant  notice  is  given,  that  the  ambaiTadors,  who  had  been  fent  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  are  returned.  This  fcene 
is  curious  enough.  The  ambafladors  begin  with  declaring,  that  it 
is  twelve  years  J  fince  they  were  fent  upon  this  ambafly  to  Perfia, 
with  the  allowance  of  two  drachmas  II  a  day.  The  poet  here  ri- 
dicules thofe  who  folicit  to  be  fent  on  ambafiies,  and  protradt  them 
in  order  to  enrich  theOifelves.  In  this  piece  of  fatire  he  has  a 
view  likawife  1p  the  government^  which  he  taxes  with  proiufion 
in  thefe  fenfelefs  deputations*  The  ambafiadors  declare,  that 
they  fuflfered  many  fatigues  during  their  journey,  but  that  they 
were  very  well  received.  They  lifed  to  eat  and  drink  largely,  tiiey 
fay,  to  recommend  tibemfeWcs  to  the  Perfians,  who  efteemed  none 
tfiat  were  not  great  eaters  and  drillers-  The  burlefque  reafon 
which  they  afiign  for  their  long  ftay,  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
feafts  they  were  obliged  to  give  them.  At  length,  for  the  fruits 
^  their  amba^  they  produoe^Pleudartabanus,  the  king's  favourite, 
who  had  been  fent  with  them  to  Athens.  This^accoont  is  fcequently 
interrupted  by  Dicsec^olis,  ^ho  talks  afide>  and  deplores  me  in.- 
fafiuatioti  of  tJie  republic. 


*  Ariftophann  often.  &cen  at  thtt^meaa       .  JL  Since  the  archonlhip  of  Eathymenos  ^ 
foHcitude.  that  is  to  fay,  long  ago. 

f  Tids  wafttbrufvaCfiBOB^  .\  Oae4iftduiia isaaaseace. 

The 
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The  Satrap  anfwers  the  queftions  put  to  him,  in  his  barbarous 
language,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  unintelligible.  Dicasopolis 
draws  him  afide,  and  coming  dire<^ly  to  the  point,  afks  him,  if 
the  king  had  fent  money  to  Athens,  and  whither  the  deputies  did 
not  impofe  upon  the  people  ?  He  himfelf  anfwers  for  the  Satrap, 
as  if  he  made  %ns  to  him,  which  iignified  no  to  the  firfl  queilion, 
and  yes  to  the  fecond.  He  is  interrupted  by  the  herald,  who  tells 
the  Satrap,  that  the  fenate  intreat  him  to  go  to  the  Prytanium  ♦, 
where  he  will  be  honourably  received.  Dicasopolis  is  enraged  at 
this  artifice.  How  !  fays  he,  mull  thofe  honours,  which  are  due 
only  to  real  ambalTadors,  be  paid  to  a  pretended  one  ?  What  ftupi- 
dity,  to  be  feduced  by  fuch  mafquerades,  becaufe  we  are  flattered 
with  falfe  hopes  of  fuccours  againfl  the  Lacedaemonians  !  Such  is 
the  opinion,  however,  of  the  good  citizen.  He  draws  Amphi* 
theus  afide,  and  whifpers  him  in  the  ear  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ambalTadors  and  the  government.  *•  Take  thefe  two 
"  drachmas  which  I  give  you,  feys  he,  .and  purchafe  an  alliance 
**  for  me  and  my  family  only  with  the  I^acedaemonians.  And 
"  now,  gentlemen,  purfues  he  aloud,  fend  and  tcceive  ambalTadors 
"  as  long  as  you  pleafe." 

The  herald  now  funjmons  Theorus,  who  had1>een.deputed  by 
the  Athenians  to  the  king  of  Thrace. 

DICiEOPOLIS.     {qfide.y 
Here  is  another  impoftor  now,  who  is  paid  for  deluding  us# 

THEORUS. 
I  Ihould  not  have  ftaid  fo  long  in  Thrace,  if  ■ 

DICiEOPOLIS.     {afide.) 
If  thou  hadft  not  been  well  bribed. 

THEORUS. 
If  the  fnowand  the  froft  had  oot  made  the  roads  fo  bad,  there 
was  no  travelling.  For  while  Theognis  exhibited  a  play iierc.  (a 
malicious  illufion  to  his  cold. poetry),  I  was  drinking  with  king 
Sithalces.  It  is  certain,  that  he  adores  Athens,  and  we  have  not 
a  better  friend  in  the  world.  Believe  me,  he  carries  his  palfion 
for  us  fo  far  as  to  iiifcribe  thefe  words  on  his  walls.  Charming 


*  A  pslace  wli^e  ambaffiidoiB  wevp  lodged.    See  the  preceding  note  §»  .p.  lSx. 

jStbenians. 
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Atbcmans"^.  His  fon,  whom  wc  have  made  an  Athenian^  is 
extremely  defirpus  of  parjtaking  oi^r  fcafts,  and  has-  intrpa^cd  the 
king  his  father  to  let  him  pay  a  vifit  to  his  new  country.  As  for 
the  king,  he  fworc,  daring  the  ceremony  of  a  facrifice,  that  he 
would  fend  us  the  prontiifed  iuocours  %  and  he  has  fuch  numerous 
armies,  that  when 'we  bofaold!. them,  we  ihall  cry  out,  What  an 
immenie  number  of  wide  throats,  have  we  here  ^  ! 

©igif>opoi,is. 

j  May  I  be  hanged^  if  I  believe  a  won!  of  all  this« 

THEORUS. 

I  N$^y  he  ])a«  (jsnt  wtth  tt$  the  bvayeft  troops  of  Thrace. 

!  The  herald  calls  lliea).  Tliey  ar«  Odomantes  j;,  a  ikVage  people, 

j  great  eaters  of  garlicky  and  they  deo^apd  two  drachmas  a  day  for 

'  their  pay ;   diis  is  very  remarkable.    Dicseopolis,  diflatisfied  with 

I  thefe    auxiliary   troops,    who  devour  the  commonwealth,  finds 

means  to  make  the  aiTe^iUy  bf^fl^  i|p  Po4er  9  f^perftitious  pre* 

tSQce?     All  r^etire,  ei^fiept  Uisa^^li;,  who  pef!ceiv}es  his  friend 

Amphitheus  approaching.    AmphitbeuSj  as  we  may  obfcrve,  re* 

turns  furprifingly  foon.     But  here  Ariftophanes  is  lefs  folicitous  to 

preferve* probability,  tbao  to  make  the  (pedators  laugh,  as  appears 

by  the  ridif  i4w?  a^«»t)Ij  l^e  reprde^t?,  a^d  bv  hi»  h^ldnefs  ia 

fpbrtine  with  the  charaders  of  Kings»  ambafladorsj  .A^6<i$>  an4 

her  allies*  , 

^<  I  flew  (fays  Amphitheus)  to  bring  yoa  peace.  My  defign 
^  was  dUcwered  by  fome  iauftece  dd  men,  true  warriors'  of  Ma^* 
^^  rathon  H,  in  a  word,  Athenians,  they  Imwled  out  aloud  :    Ah ! 

y  tfajtor. 


hv(3i$  9f  «9gr>vi^  ^^  niUtrc^'t  nain«  thofe  ^w^g^  of  valour  which  weip  per. 

j^gQfi  tliqrx^irppk^.  fimned'there,  by  a  great  nomber  of  mona- 

t  A  fatyrical  fti«ke  againft  thole  vera-  menti.  E^chylos  ha4  l\U  as  weU  as  Miltia- 

eioos  foreign  troops,  who  devoar  the  fiate  des,- according  to  I^aafantas  (in  jfitsdj). 

they  come  to  aflift.  ^  The  Marathonians  fay,  adds  he,  that» 

X  The  Odomantes  were  a  people  near  the  '   ^  daring  the  battle,  there  appeared  a  man 

riv^  Sttymon.  '*  clad  ^  armed  like  a  pinfa^,  that  he 

I  This  has  the  ^ir  of  raillery.  The  Atke«  *'  killed  a  great  number  of  the  barbarians 

nians  held  dieir  ancient  warriors,  who  fought  ''  with  a  kindof  plough.fliare.and  afterwards 

in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  inthehigheftTC-  '*  Taniiked*     The  orado  bcbg  confulted 

V9h.  HI.  B  b  •*  upon 
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^  traitor,  thou  bringcft  peacc^  and  all  our  vines  ard  burnt !  Here- 
*'  upon  they  took  up  ftones  :  I  fled ;  but  they  continued  to  pur- 
**  fuc  me  with  cries  and  exclamations/ 

DIC^OPOLIS. 

Let  them  exclaim:  where  are  the  trealties? 

AMPHITH1EUS. 

I  have  famples  of  three  foris.  Here  is  feme  of  five  years  old, 
tafte  it.     [He Jpeaksas  of  wines^)  •    » 

DICiEOPOLIS,    maiing  maufbs. 
Faugh,  it  fmells  of  the  pitch  anld  tar  of  the  (hip  it  was  brought 
in.     {jilluding  to  the  fleets  that  they  bad  equipped  for  war.) 

AMPHITHEUS. 

Tafte  one  of  ten  years  old, 

DICiEOPOLIS,    JhaJSng  bis  bead. 
This  is  ftill  a  little  bitter :    it  taftcs  of  the  goings  and  comings 
of  ambafl!adors,  and  of  the  allies*  delay. 

AMPHITHEUS. 

Well  then,  here  is  another  that  has  been  thirty  years^  upon 
land  and  fea.  :      ,        i  ■ 

DICjEOPOLIS- 

Give  it  me,  give  it  me  inftantly.  Oh  Gods!  this  is  pure  am* 
brofia,  true  nedbar^  .&c. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  numerous  allegories  to  be 
found  in  Ariftophanes.  Dicasopdis,  contented  with  having  his 
receipt  which  frees  him  for  the  future  from  all  apprehenfions, 
thanks  his  friend  Amphitheus,  who  retires^  that  he  may  not  meet 
the  Achamenfes,  who  purfue  him ;  and  Dicaeopolis  goes  (o  his 
houfe  to  prepare  a  facrince  to.  Bacchus,  in  acknowlegement  for  the 
benefit  he  had  juij:  received.    .... 


**  opon  this  occaiion,  ^ave  tbe  Athenians     **  ingly  they  ere&d  a  monument  of  white 
•*  no  other  anfwer^  but  that  thi?y  muft  xe-     <«  garble  to  his  honour.*^ 
•«  vere  the  Jflvo  of  the  Hoogh,    Accord* 

^i  -  When 


^ 
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When  he  is  gane»  the  Acharoeafes  enter  tumultuoully,  and  di-* 
vide  into  two  Demi-chorufles,  feeking  every  where,  but  in  vain, 
this  bearer  of  treaties,  that  they  may  ftonc  him ;  as  if  a  treaty  of 
peace  was,  in  their  opinion,  prohibited  merchandize. 

ACT      II. 

The  firft  fcenc  is  taken  up  with  the  facrifice  offered  by  Dicaeo- 
polis  to  Bacchus.  He  enters,  followed  by  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  fervants,  who  bring  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  facrifice, 
and  every  perfon  he  meets  he  charge^  to  keep  filence.  .  I  (hall 
dwell  no  longer  upon  this  fcene,  nor  upon  the  prayer  of  him'  whp 
offers  the  facrifice,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  or  one  pafiage  in  it^ 
which  fixes  the  date  of  this  piece. 

"  Oh  Phalez!  to  thee  I  addrefs  myfclf  this  fixth  year,\  ixx 
**  which  I  behold  again  my  dear  country,  after  having  made  ja^  par.- 
/^  ticular  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians i  BeKpld  me  noijr.dff 
"  liyered  from,  my  enemies,  from  my  anxiety,  and  frora  theVLaj- 
"  machusV!'*»  Lamachus  was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
played  his  part  in  this  comedy;  that  is,  who  was  ridiculed  herp 
perfonally,  notwithftanding  his  great  dignity  and  brave  exploits. 

The  Chorus,  hearing  Dicaeopolis  n>ention  treaties,  turn  all. their 
rage  againft  him,  and  prepare  to  ftone  him. ,  The  ciiizen  intreats 
to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  This  produces  an  artifice  oTthe  ftagc. 
The  Acharnehfes  exclaim  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  a  people 
without  honour  and  integrity.  Dicaeopplis  undertakes  to  juftify 
them,  and  to  prove,  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  the  cala- 
mities of  Greece.  But  the  rage  of  the  Chorus  increa&s;  their 
countryman  in  vain  implores  their  mercy  j  they  determine  to  ftonc 
him;  and  Dicaeopolis can  think  of  no  other  way  to  deliver himfelf 
out  of  their  hands,  than  by  threatening  to  kill  their  friends  whom 
he  keeps  as  hoftages.  This  threat  is  a  riddle  to  them.  **  Has  he 
'*  any  of  our  children  in  his  poflcflion?'*  they  fay.  But  he  un- 
folds the  myftery  by  a  jeft,  in  which  he  hurkfqucs  thfj  %elephus  f 


*  The  Peloponefian  war  liad  lafted  fix  account  of  the  war,  which  interrupted  that 

years  when  this  comedy  was  adted.     This  traffic. 

date  is  fixed  by  another  pafikge,  where  it  f  A  tragedy  written  by  Earipides^  which 

i^  raid»  tiiat  they  had  BOt  ibr  fix  years  (ben  is  Iofi» 


any  eels  of  Copays*  a  lake  of  ficeotia,  on 
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of  Earipides.  For,  as  Tdepbu^  to  prdervt  himfelf  fi-om  ifie  fuiy 
of  the  Greeks,  tfaresitcns  to  kill  Oreftcs,  fo  Dicaeopolis  drtWs  hi« 
fword,  in  order  to  pierce  (who  would  havt  imagined  it)  a  iack  of 
coals.  We  cannot  £nd  oat  any  thing  here  to  latigh  at,  even 
though  wc  could  fancv  ourfelves  at  Athens,  unlefs  it  be  a  parody. 
As  for  the  coals  whicn  the  Achamenies  are  fo  fond  of,  that  they 
implore  mercy  for  them  with  comic  tears,  I  know  not  where  the 
jeft  lies,  unlefs  the  poet  means,  that  the  vines  of  Acharnia  baving^ 
been  burnt,  they  were  fo  dear  to  the  inhabitants,  that  they  reve^ 
renced  even  their  aflies ;  or  becaufe  Afey  loved  kfge  fires  m  win- 
ter, and  were  no  enenaies  to  good  ehfeer ;  or  merely  becaufe  they 
trafficked  in  coals.  And  thcfeforfc,  Afifti^hincs  makes  the  Cho- 
rus, which  is  compofed  of  old  men,  fay,  that  they  arc  no  longer. 
as  fwift  as  Phayllus  *,  although  loaded  with  facks  of  coals.  How- 
tver  this  may  be,  the  poet  generally  eohneds  the  idea  of  charcoal 
\dtfathe  inliahitants  of  Acharnii,  that  he  almfofl:  dways  reprefents 
'Attn  as  invoking  a  coat-mufe ;  for  he  compares  her  Xo  the  fmoke 
^  a  firc  when  mtat  is  btoiliiig  on  it.  we  muft  excufe  thefe. 
banners,  and  this  fort  of  raillery,  in  a  republic  where  nobles  and 
l^betans,  rich  and  jpoor,  we're  all  tqually  free,  and  had  a  right  to 
mix  in  aflairs  of  ftate.  IDicxopolis  continues  to  turft  the  wholie 
icene  of  Tdephus  into  burlefque,  jeding  upon  th6  terror  of  diefe 
dealers  in  charcoal,  vfhotti  he  had  threatened :  ^  length,  he  par- 
dons them,  and  iheathis  his  iword.  When  the  Acharnenies  have 
^rown  away  their  ftones. 

A  truce  being  concluded  betWecfn  Dicsebpolis  and  his  country- 
men, he  detcrraineB  to  fpeak  to  iheiii  in  favoiir  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, although  this  appears  tohidEi  a  Very  delicate  point.  For, 
according  to  him,  the  Atheniaii6«  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borou^-towns  of  Attica,  Avould  oe  flattered,  praifed,  and  carefled 
by  orators.  They  are  not  willing  to  fee  that  they  are  betrayed  :. 
their  delight  is  in  hearing  caufes  from  morning  till  night,  efpecially 
in  condemning  the  accufed,  without  troubling  themfelves  about 
aflFah-s  of  die  higheft  cohfequence  to  Oreeee  arid  the  Aate;  Thus 
it  was  that  Demofthenes  reproved  the  Athenians  from  the  roftrum ; 
and  in  reading  the  works  of  our  poet,,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have 


*  Phayllas  was  celebrated  for  hU  iWifi-    :  hf  die  fcholiaft,  we  leam»  t^t  1m  leqMd  to 
neb  in  nmning.    By  an  epigram^  quoted    .  d^c  diftaiice  •£  iifty^eec^ 
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realbn  for  faying,  he  reproved  them  no  Icfs  fliarply  upon  the  ftage. 
I  know  (adds  Dicaeopolis,  fpeaking  in  the  charadter  of  Arifto- 
j^nes),  I  know  what  I  fufFered  for  the  comedy  I  exhibited  laft 
year*  Cleon  dragged  me  before  their  tribunal,  and  with  a  hor- 
rid bellowing  *  he  difcharged  upon  me  whole  torrents  of  ca- 
liminies  and  impoftures ;  m  a  word,  I  thought  I  (houid  have 
periled  amidft  the  filthy  mire  he  plunged  me  into."  The  co- 
medy he  fpeaks  of  was  called  the  Babylonians  -f*,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Cleon  was  (everely  handled  in  it.  This  piece  having 
tieen  a€ted  in  die  fpring,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Dionyfial 
feitivals,  in  the  prefence  of  the  allies,  who  then  brought  their  re* 
ipeAive  tributes  to  Athens,  Cleon  took  occafion  from  thence  to 
aocuft  the  poet  of  having  ^pofed  the  citizens  and  the  ftate  to  the 
ridicule  of  fkangers.  He  even  difputed  his  claim  to  the  privileges 
4)f  a  cttisen  of  Attica.  Ariftopjumes  ^xtrkated  himfelf  out  of  this 
troublefome  bnfinels  in  the  manner  wlsch  we  have  already  related 
in  the  foregoiag  difcoorie.  In  his  reprefentation  cf  the  comedy 
of  the  Acbamenfes  he  no  longer  found  himfelf  liable  to  the  famfe 
profecution,  h^iaie£t  it  was  played  during  the  Leneaxi  foftivals,  to* 
vmrds  the  ^nd  of  autumn,  a(t  a  time  when  there  were  no  ihran* 
gers  in  the  city.  It  was  this  which  made  him  fpeak  fo  freely,  and 
more  freely  than  «ver  cf  the  commonwealth  and  of  Cleon.  The 
;fuit,  which  Cleon  conmiemxd  againft  him,  gaive  occafion  for  the 
following  comedy  called  the  Knights. 

The  villager,  having  ended  his  complaints,  hits  upon  a  ludi- 
crous ftratagem  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  LacedsBmonians  widiout 
danger :  this  is  to  difgirifo  himfelf  like  a  beggar,  the  better  to  ex- 
cite companion «  ^*  But,  why  thefo  arts,  lay  the  Chorus,  take  me 
^*  the  infernal  caique  ufed  hy  the  poet  Jerome,  arqd  plead  like 
**  a  Sifyphus  J."     The  Jerome,   here  ridiculed,    was  a  tragic 

poet 


*  Ceon^s  voice  wa»  vety  lood  and  lMfft»  Olympics  of  Pindar,  in  the  foHowmg  man' 

48  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  oUenre  in  the  ner :   <<  Others  maiiitain,  that  Sifyphus  was 

fequel.  **  cotademnedeoreDa  Aoneinceflanriy  inhell, 

f  A  c<micd^  which  has  not  come  dovn  <*  Ar  having  treadieitMifl/  deceived  the  in- 
to US,  <<  femal  fpints,  faying,  that  after  his  death,  he 

^  Sifyphns,  according  to  the  faUe,  re-  ^'defcended  to  Tartams^and  there  gave  Plato 

turned  fh>in  the  infernal  regions.  See  Phi.  «  a  caft  of  his  oflice.    Jaft  before  he  expired, 

lodetes,  vol.  i.  part  i.     Noel  4e  Comti  le-  «  he  commanded  his  wife  to  thiow  his  body 

latas  this  fbry  after  Demetrius  upon  the  /<  in  the  midft  of  the  ftreet,  without  burying 
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poet*  of  a  wild  imagination,  and  wholly  deftitute  of  judgment :  he 
aimed  at  infpiring  terror,  and  fometimes  was  applauded.  He  had 
a  thick  black  head  of  hair,  which  Ariftophanes  called  an  infernal 
peruke,  or  cafque,  in  allufion  to  a  proverb  applied  to  fuch  as  made 
themfelves  invifible  by  magical  arts. 

The  citizen  of  Acharnia,  in  order  to  execute  his  fcheme, 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Euripide$*s  houfe.  His  flave  Cephiibphon 
opens  it.  Is  Euripides  within  ?  fays  the  villager.  He  is,  and  he 
is  not,  anfwers  the  flave  -f.  Being  defired  to  explain  himfelf,  he 
fays,  that  indeed  the  body  of  Euripides  is  within,  but  that  his 
foul  was  beating  the  field  to  colled  fome  little  verfes.  Euripides 
IS  called :  he  fuiFers  himfelf  to  be  intreated  a  long  time.  At  length 
he  appears ;  and  Dicaeopolis,  with  that  farcaftic  air  which  Arifto- 
phanes always  ajOfumes  when  Euripides  is  in  queftion,  intreats  the 
poet  to  beftow  upon  him,  as  an  alms,  one  of  thofe  tattered  tragic 
robes,  in  which  he  drefles  his  heroes ;  "  For,  fays  he,  I  am  to 
^^  make  a  longfpeech  to  thefe  peo{rfe,  .and  if  I  do  not  pronounce 
**  it  properly,  they  will  murder  me." 

Euripides  names  fisveral  of  his  tragedies  to  him ;  but  the  villager 
always  anfwers:  ^  That  is  •not  the  one  I  mean;  there  is  another, 
"  the  hero  of  which  is  ftill  more  deplorable."  At  length  Tele* 
phus  is  named.  "  That  is  the  very  thing,  cries  Dic^opolis,  it  is 
**  his  rags  I  would  have."  "  Who  is  there?  bowls  out  Euripides 
"  to  his  fervants  J  one  of  you  bring  hither  the  tattered  robes  of 
"  Telephus ;  you  v^^ill  find  them  lying  on  th^fe  of  Hyeftus,  and 
"  among  Ino's  J. 

The  tattered  robes  of  Telephus  are  brought,  and  Dicseopolis, 
as  he  is  putting  them  on,  utters  fome  railleries,  all  in  the  fame 
tafte ;  fuch  as  that,  on  this  occafion,  he  muft  ieem  a  beggar,  and 


«<  it.    Which  fhe  doing,  he  intreated  PIuto*s  «<  into  execution.'*   Others  will  have  it,  that 

•*  penniflion  to  go  back  to  the  world,  that  he  he  was  puniihed  thus  for  having  forced  his 

«  might  panifli  ^s  wife  /or  ti)is  negle^,  pro-  niece  Tyrrho. 
«  siifing  to  return  again  to  hell  immediately  *  Saidas. 

«<  afterwards.  His  requeft  being  granted  upon  f  This  ieems  to  be  a  parody  upon  fotake 

«  that  condition,  away  he  went ;  but  having  ambiguous  anfivers  in  the  fame  tafte,  which 

«  breathed  the  air  of  this  world  again,  he  are  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 

M  would  not  return  to  the  other,  till  Mercury  as  when  he  iays.of  Alceftes,  ^  lives,  anifi» 

*«  collaring  him,  carried  him  awa^r  by  force,  Zrwi  nei.    See  AUefies,  vol.  ii.  aS.  i.  ft.  4. 
^«  and  put  the  decree  of  the  Gods  againft  him         X  Theft  .tragedies  are  loft. 

not 
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not  be  one ;  that  he  mufi  be  a  rich  man  in  the  opinion  of  the 
audience,  and  a  poor  one  in  appearance,  in  order  to  impofe  upon 
the  (lupid  Acharnenfes  with  unmeaning  wtords. 

Being  now  metamorphofed  into  a  beggar,  he  continues  to  im-» 
portune  Euripides  with  his  burlefque  petitions  for  alms :  he  intreats 
nim  to  give  him  a  bundle  of  herbs,  fuch  as  his  mother  fold. 
Ariftophanes  often  reproaches  Euripides  with  his  being  the  fon  of 
a  woman  who  fold  greens.  But  whether  this  circumftance  be 
true  or  falfe,  a  difcuffion  of  it  would  be  ufelefs,  and  very  difficult. 
All  this,  however,  at  the  time  was  exceffively  fcvefe.  Euripides, 
in  a  rage,  fhuts  his  door  in  the  face  of  Dicaeopolis  *,  who  now 
affumes  the  character  of  Telephus,  and  all  the  manner  and  geftures 
fuitable  to  that  charader.  He  calls  up  all  his  courage,  and  having 
obtained  permiffion  of  one  half  of  the  Chorus,  he  begins  his  ha- 
rangue, or  rather  his  parody  upon  a  beautiful  fcene  in  the  tragedy 
of  Telephus.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  thefe  parodies  upon 
the  tragedies  that  are  loft»  by  thofe  we  (hall  fee  upon  fome  that 
are  preferved  to  us. 

The  fallowing  is  the  fubje6t  of  the  good  citizen*s  harangue,  in 
which  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  bitternefs  of  this  parody  confifts.  Di- 
carapolis  intreats  the  Acharnenfes,  not  to  be  offended  at  his  pre- 
fuming  to  fpeak  of  ftate-affairs ;  for,  although  a  beggar^  he  is 
compofing  a  tragedy^  and  a  tragedy  always  cbufes  for  its^  objeft 
that  which  is  jufl.  He  adds,  that  Cleon  cannot  now  accufe  him 
of  calumniating  the  republic  before  flrangers**.  Such  is  the  exor- 
dium. He  afterwards*  declares^  that  he  hates-  the  Lacedaemonians. 
?*  But  after  all,  fays  he,  why  (bould  we  lay  the  ruin  of  our  vine- 
««  yards  to  their  charge  ?  However,  I  fpeak  not  of  Athens,  gentle- 
«*  men ;  remember,  I  fay,  that  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  ftate  :  but 
«*  fome  defperate  fellows,  without  faith,  honour,  birth,  regardlefs 
<<  of  the  laws,  and  of  infamous  charaders,  have  flandered  the 
^*  Megarenfians.  In  their  eyes  every  thing  was  Megarian :  whatever 
•*  was  brought  to  the  market  was  confidercd  as  fuch,  and,  for 
•*  that  reafon,  confifcated.  But  this  is  litde.  Some  of  our  young 
'<  citizens,  intoxicated  with  wine,  went  to  Megara,  and  carried 


•    *  It  is  plain  by  the  words  of  AriAophanes      autumn,  when  no  Grangers  were  foffered  to 
himfelf,  that  this  comedy  was  a£ted  during      be  in  the  city, 
the  r^IU  of  fiacchns  towards  the  dofe  of 

"  oflF 
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'*  ofTSImastha.  The  Mcgann&^ns,  In  revenge,  robbed  Afpafia  of 
'^  t\¥o  of  her  courteians.  See  the  fource  of  that  war  which  has 
**  deluged  all  Greece.  Three  courtefans !  For  this  Pericles  ftorms: 
*'  for  this  he  has  thundered  *  in  the  fenate,  and  filled  all  Greece 
'^  with  the  tumult  of  war :  for  this  that  fatal  decree  was  made, 
^*  by  which  the  Megareofians  were  interdi£led  land  and  iea.  This 
*'  people,  forced  by  dire  neceility,  implored  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
'^  folicit  for  them  the  revocation  of  fo  dreadful  a  decree  given  upon 
'^  the  mod  trifling  occafion*  We  would  not  liflen  to  their  intrea-^ 
**  ties  and  fubmiflions :  from  hence  arofe  the  tunuilt  of  arms»  and 
**  all  the  rage  of  war.  There  needed  not  this,  they  will  fay : 
*'  tell  us  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ? ''  That  is,  how  are  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  behave  ?  Accordingly,  Dicaeopolis  produces  a  lu- 
dicrous example  to  the  Athenians^  but  which  admits  of  no  anfwer. 
*'  If  a  Laceoaemonian,  fays  he,  fliould  carry  away  a  dog  from 
^'  Seriphus  -f,  the  leaft  of  all  your  iflands,  would  ^ou  not  imme« 
^<  diately  fit  out  thirty  {hips  of  war  to  revenge  this  wjury  i"  £{;c. 

The  Chorus  are  divided  into  two  bands,  ofie  of  which  ap«» 
^proves,  the  other  condemns  the  orator's  fpeech.  One  maintains, 
that  he  has  fpoke  the  truth  i  the  other  aUciges,  that  be  ought  not 
to  havfs  (poken  it^  Both  fides  make  %  great  clampur,  and  their 
tnimofity  increafes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  LamacbttS  l»  called  upoa 
with  loud  cries  to  come  and  alla^  the  tumult. 

This  found  of  war  brings  Lamachufi  inibatly  on  dte  fiage.  He 
ieems  in  a  mighty  ^uAer,  and  full  of  anxiety,  as  tf  the  eaem^r 
had  furprifed  Athens,  or  that  it  waa  a  real  iedstion.  They  tell 
him,  that  a  beggar  has  dared  to  talk  of  ftate^affairjs,  and  flaadored 
the  republic.  Dicaeopolis,  with  mock  reverence,  &i^plicates  the 
great  Lamachus  to  grant  him  a  moment's  audienoe*  He  pretends 
to  be  frightened  at  me  fight  of  dbue  amaour  and  plumes  of  the  ter- 
rible warrior ;  for  fo  he  ftyles  him,  trembling,  to  heighten  the  ri- 
dicule. This,  if  I  am  not  mtftaken,  16  a  burleique  imitation  of 
the  parting  of  Hedor  and  AndroccUche,  whioh  is  one  of  the 
fifneft  pafiages  in  die  Iliad.  Hedtor,  when  he  takes  leave  of  his 
wife  to  go  to  the  field,  from  whence  he  never  returned  alive,  ob- 


*  Ckero  has  qnoud  tkit  pftflkge  toffliew     fea,  one  of  the  CycMea^  a  btnen  rack, 
ibt  charader  of  Perkks^s  eloquence.  aad  ia  Arito[Jyfie>*e  lisie  abaet  dderte4. 

f  Seriphoi,  a  little  ifland  in  the  .Cgean 

ferves 
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CcrvcB  that  the  infant  Affyanax^  whom  ihe  held  in  her  arms,  was 
frightened  at  the  plume  of  feathers  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet, 
and  the  poet  tells  us^  that  the  hero  pulled  it  off.  Dicaeopolis,  in 
great  terror,  begs  Lamachus  to  lay  afide  his  tremendous  cafquc. 
The  general,  who  is  fenfible  of  the  raillery,  grows  apgry ;  but 
the  counterfeit  beggar,  quitting  his  affumed  charader, .  adts  the 
angry  man  in  his  turn,  and,  provided  with  his  treaties  as  with  a 
Ihield,  faces  his  adverfary  boldly.  He  reproaches  hipi  in  plaia 
terms  with  his  having  procured  the  poft  of  general  by  bribes,  not 
by  fervices  to  the  commonwealth  :  he  infults  him  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  inactivity,  while  he  profits  (like  many  others)  of 
the  rewards  due  only  to  valour.  Ohl  republic,  cries  Lamachus, 
can  thcfe  outrages  be  bjoroe  with  1  No,  anfwers  Dicaeopolis,  there 
would  be  no  caufe  for  them,  if  thou  wert  not  in  the  fervice  of  the 
republic. 

Lamachus  fwears  to  maintain  eternal  war  againfl  the  Pelopone- 
fians^  and  Dicsopolis,  by  virtue  of  ^his  treaties^  permits  them  all 
a  free  commterce  with  Athens,  except  for  Lamachus.  £6th  going 
away,  the  Chorus  fing  one  of  thofe  fatyrical  interludes,  which  I 
ihall  call  a  difcourfe  to  the  audience. 

In  this  interlude  the  Chorus  undertake  the  defence  of  the  poet, 
who  in  this  manner  clears  himfelf  of  the  calumnies  which  his  ene- 
mies had  propagated  againft  him.  He  juflifies  himfelf  in  particular 
againft  the  accu&tion  of  his  iiavingflandered  the  people  arui  the 
date  in  his  comedies*.  On  the  contrary,  he  alleges,  that  he  de- 
ferves  great  rewards  for  havine  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  Athe* 
nians  with  regard  to*  the  vain  promifes  made  them  by  foreign 
.nations.  But  lie  juftifies  himfelf  with  great  Tiaughlinefs  and  fcorn. 
More  a  cynic,  and  no  le&  daring  than  Demofthenes,  he  treats 
his  fellow-citizens  like  children  and  dupes :  he  reproaches  them 
with  their  weaknefs  in  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the 
idle  admiration  which  ftransers  exprefs  of  the  beauty  of  their 
city,  and  yet  do  nothing  for  her,  while  he  alone  has  the  courage 
to  tell  them  the  troth  in  a  public  theatre,  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  He  adds,  that,  by  this  title  of  a  rigid  reformer,  he  has 
excited  the  curiofity  of  all  the  allies  of  Athens  ;    that  his  fame  has 


*  In  Tome  which  are  not  extant,  efpecially  in  tjie  Bahjlmans,    The  firft  of  them  was 
called  the  Dmtaliwu. 

'    Vol.  III.  Cc  reached 
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reached  even  the  Perfiaft  hionatch,  who,  ih  sr  convcrfation  he  had 
one  day  with  the  Lacedaemonian  ambafladbrs,  ifter  having  afked 
them,  which  of  the  people  of  Greece  had  the  greatfeft  naval  force, 
he  next  enquired  for  Ariftophands,    and  defired  to  know  what 
were  the  ufual  fuhjfe€t$  of  his  fatyrical  pieces  $    adding,  that  his 
councils  tended  only  to  the  go6d  rf  his  country,  and  tiiat,  if  Afc 
Athenians  followed  theiii,  th^y  Would  be  tnafteris  of  all  Greece. 
"  It  was  through  hatred  to  Ariftbphanes,  continue  the  Chorus, 
*•  that  the  Lacedaemonians  demanded  that  Egina  (hould  be  de- 
livered up  to  them  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  peacfe ;    lidt 
that  they  did  really  fet  any  value  ttpbrt  this  port,  but  that  they 
might  revenge  themielves  on  oui*  poet  *." 
The  Chorus  conclude  ^ith  advifirig  the  addifence  to  fiiffel-  Ati- 
ftophanes  to  go  oh  in  hfs  ufual  way,  fihce  hfe  had  nbthing  in  vie# 
but  the  pubUc  good }    and  this  he  would  forward  with  alt  his 
power,  riot  by  niean  adblatioh,  arid  pliant  artifices,  btit  by  falutary 
councils:    and,  therefore,  he  defies  Cledn;    .  Ahd  Xfrhj^,  indbfco, 
ihould  he  fear  him,  having  equity  &nd  candour  oA  his  mlt,  fkiire 
likewifc  that  he  woiild  never  incut  the  ffeprtfich  bf  bieirig  caitTe6 
and  cowardly,  when  the  intereft  of  Atheri3  ^»  ih  queffion,  as  his 
fenemy  had  done  ?  Ccrtamly,  there  it  ho  Ibn'^fer  4tty  cOdimt>hwetdth 
fubfifling,  wherein  fuch  free  language  might  be  ufed  to  thb  Rate, 
and  perlons  of  the  higheft  dignity' in  it. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  Upoii  t&ib  iAiclfc,  bfedittfe  ft  throWs 
jgireat  light  iipori  the  pcrfohal  enmity  betvl^eeh  tHefdii  and  Arfido^- 

Shanes,  upoii  the  rcfputatioh  of  ttiat  pbet,  and  trp6fl  die  naftire  of 
le  old  comedy.  It  vvere  to  be  wiihed,  th^t  v^e  had  as  good  a 
key  to  many  other  cifciimftahccs,  jikftieakrty  t6.  Ae  eiiiAity 
between  Ariftopharies  and  Euripides.  TJhc  thoAis  coiitlttde  Ae 
ad  with  a  reprimand  to  the  republic  fb'r  ^-alfliig  ;^  t6 

the  chief  offices  of  the  government,  aild  t6  die  coihmand  of 
armies,  in  preference  to  the  otd.  This  h  itwWtd  M  Lamachus^ 
who  was  young,  iand  had  iiqX  yrt  difttagnifhfed  hiiiiferf  by  Aoft 
brave  aiStions,  which  fbrccd  AriftdphiiieS  it  Jfttogth  to  do  fiiih 
judice. 


*  Ariflayjlunef  mdl  cettuAl/ have  bad  aatfUteia  Egina,  and  Cleon  Ranees  a  itflcOioii 
at  him  on  diat  acGonnt 


•What  remains  of  this  piece  is  ncirher  long^  nqr  curioys^  and, 
therefore,  we  fliall  pafs  flightly  over  it.  Dicajopolis  returns,  and 
marks  out  upon  the  ftage  the  market  to  which  he  permits  the  Pelo- 
ponefians,  theMegarenfians^  ^nd  i3ie  BGSotians,  to  come  and  traffic ; 
out  excludes  Lamachus,  as  he  had  before  declared  tQ  him .  he 
would.  lie  -regulates  every  thing,  as  if  <he  ws  abfolute  m^er 
there,  by  44rtuc  <if  hk  tre^lfy  v4th  *Laced»mos. 
t  :l!^he4aa^tot  bciagepenedj  aMegarenfitn,  hatf  ftarveji  on  ^ccojant 
of  the  interwtptiofi  whieh  trade  fiad  fuffered  dufinV  t^^e  jj^, 
ceme^*  jWdi  jprov^oos  lofei).  it  is  his  chadren,*  .^ndrp  he  in* 
ftpwfts  4o  ^countet^it  die  granting  of  hogs  that  he  iply  fell  tl^ecjrl 
Tfak  i« ^  Ceeoe  of  very  to w^ 'humour.,  .  An  inforpier  follows,  jind 
ciies  JforOy  4hat  )be  may  ihare  in  ifhe  confilcation.  Oiclrseopo^is  ^oon 
iilences  him.  Another  fcene,  better  contrived,  to*  ifbcw,  thatj 
when  peace  is  concluded,  they  will  no  longer  bear  with  Cleony- 
mus,  Hyperbolus,  or  any  rogues  like  them  (and  he  names  thena), 
wretches  who  are  always  ready  to  accufe  their  fellow  -  citizens^ 
and  to  enrich  themfelves  by  informations. 

ACT      IV. 

A  rich  Boeodan  enters,  loaded  with  all  forts  of  herbs,  fifh,  and 
game  of  every  kind,  which  he  brings  to  ^he  market  to  fell.  In- 
ilantly  another  informer  haflens  after  him,  who  is  hooted  at  with 
fcorn.  Lamachus  fends  his  fervant  to  purchafe  fome  provifion 
for  him,  but  the  poor  fellow  is  cruelly  driven  away.  The  Chorus 
begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the  bleflings  of  peace,  and  to  wi(h  ardendy 
for  it.  A  herald  proclaims  this  peace  to  the  whole  family  of  Di- 
cseopolis,  and  exhorts  him  to  celebrate  it  by  a  feaft.  A  poor 
labourer,  who  had  loft  his  oxen,  would  fain  partake  of  it ;  and  a 
young  bridegroom  offers  Dicaeopolis  a  prefent  to  be  allowed,  if 
poHible,  to  (hare  in  his  happinefs.  But  tbis  uncommunicable  hap* 
pinefs  is  referved  for  Dicsopolis,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of 
peace,  and  how  to  procure  it.  Two  meflengers  enter,  one  of 
whom  afks  for  Lamachus,  and  tells  him,  that  he  muft  inftantly. 
fly  to  arms,  and  repell  the  Bceotians ;  the  other  brings  Dicasopolis 
an  invitation  to  a  feaft.    This  makes  a  moft  ridiculous  contraft; 

Cc  2(  for 
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for  Lamachus  goes  with  gtesA  relufbanoc  to  fight,  and  the  vHlagen 
haflens  joyfully  to  the  feaft,  after  induing  hunfelf  in  fome  bitter 
railleries  upon  the  general,,  and  a  continued  antithefes  fupported! 
by  the  terms  of  war  and  cookery*. 

ACT     V^ 

A  courier  enters,.  and>  in  a^burlefque  manner,  declares^  that  La^^^ 
machus  is  wounded,  and  returning  with  thofe  who  fled  from  ther 
batde.  He  is  brought  in,,  lamenting  his  hard  £ite,.  and  fcrves  to 
make  (port  for  Dicaeopolis,  who  has  dined  luxurioi]uQy. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Ariftophanes,^ 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  me  for  this  brevity  upon  the  laft  a£b^ 
of  the  comedy  before  us.    There  are  whole  pieces  of  the  fame 
author,  on  which  it  would  be  difficult,  and  very  unneceflary  ta 
dwell  longer.. 


THE 
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COMEDY   OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


^s  Comedy  was  aSled  the  feventb  year  of  the  Fehpmefian  nvary  ai 
tbefeajis  of  Bacchus  Lenean^  tbejourtb  year  of  the  %%tb  Olympiad^ 
tmdertbe  arcbonjhipof  Stratocles. 


SOLON  being  willing  (fays  Plutarch)  to  continue  all  of-- 
fices  of niagi&acy  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  as  xhcft 
*^  had  been,   and. yet  to  bring  a.  mixture  of  the  people  into  the^ 
'•"  other  parts  of  die  government,-  of  which  they  had  'uo-  fhare 
^*  before^  took  an  aocount  of  the  citizens  eftates^  and  thofe  whofe' 
*^  eftates  produced  five  hundred  medimniy  both  in  dry  and  liquid  • 
"  fruits^  he  placed  in  the  firft  rank,  calling  them  Pentacofbmedimnesi 
^^  thofe  of  the  fecondrclafs,'  who  were  fuch  as   could  keep  a- 
"  horfe,   or  were^  worth  annually  three  hundred  medimniy  were 
^^  named  Hippodotelountes\  the  third  clafs  confided  of  fuch  whofe 
'*  revenue  amounted  to  but  two  hundred  medimnij  and  they  were* 
"  called  Zeugites  r  •  all  the  others  were  called  ^eies ;   thefe  were 
<<  not  admitted  to  any  office, .  but  might  come  to  the  great  af« 
"  fembly,  and  give  their  votes;     This,  at  firft,  feemed  nothing, 
"  but  afterwards  appeared  a  confiderable  privilege :    for  mofl  of 
•*  the  controverfics  came,  at  laft,to  thefe  popular  judges  j  becaufe,  , 
*'  in  all  matters  which  he  put  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ma-* 
"  giftrates,  he  gave  fuch  as  pleafcd  liberty  to  appeal  to  the.  pot 
<•  pular  court  ♦;'* 


•  Plutarch's  Lives,  yol.  I.  printed  for  Tonfon,  1758. 
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The  title  of  this  piece  being  fo  well  explained,  it  will  be  cafy 
to  fee  that  it  is  a  fevere  fatire  againft  Cleon,  the  treafurer  and  ge- 
neral of  the  army.  It  was  private  animofity,  as  well  as  concern 
for  the  public  good,  that  induced  Ariftophancs  to  exclaim  in  this 
furious  manner  at  a  man  fo  powerful  in  the  ikte.  Cleon  had  ac** 
cufed  the  poet  of  a  very  atrocious  crime,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
,  fcrved,  and  had  likewife  called  in  qucftion  his  right  of  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  Such  was  the  fecret  caufe  of  this  bitternefs  of  fatire  againft 
Cleon.  However,  this  ftatefman  was  infolent  to  excefs  ;  no  author 
ever  mentioned  him  with  praife.  Although  the  fon  of  a  leather- 
dreffer,  and  a  leatherdreffer  himfelf,  he  had  -  rifen  to  the  firft  em- 
ployments of  the  ftate  ;  but  it  was  by  artifice  and  intrigue;,  and 
probably  by  a  kind  of  merit  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a  republic. 
He  had  a  thundering  voice,  and  no  man  ever  poflefled  in  a  greater 
degree  the  art  of  gaining  the  people  over  to  his  intcrefts.  Intoxicated 
with  the  furprifing  fucccfs  of  an  entcrprife  he  rafhly  engaged  in,  a 
Riccefs  which  he  owed  more  to  fortune  tlwn  to  courage,  he  be- 
came in  a  manner  mafter  of  the  itate;  and  it  was  wbcn^he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  fame,  that  Ariftophancs  durft  venture 
to  attack  him,  no  longer  inditeSly,  but  by  producing  him  per-^ 
fbnally  upon  the  ftage.  Cleon  is  i^proached  with  embewfling  the 
public  treafure,  with  an  eager  defire  of  procuring  pneifeots,  with 
his  art  in  feducing  the  people,  ^nd  with  unjuftly  arrogating  to 
himfelf  the  merit  of  a  glorious  exploit.  The  manner  in  whjch 
be  raifed  himfelf  to  fo  great  a  height  of  jiowcr  is  ajS  follows. 

Pylos^,  a  little  ci^  of  Peloponefus,  fituated  <m  the  .iea^fide, 
oppolite  to  the  ifland  of  Sphadecia,  and  in  the  territory  .of  Cory-^ 
phafium,  had  been  abandoned,  and  Aript  of  its  ggrrifon,  ae  well 
as  many  other  places,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war.  Demofthenes, 
who  had  come  there  with  two  fhip8,  prevailed  .upon  iEurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  fortify  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  magazine  of  arms,  from  whence  they  might  infeft  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  within  four  hundred  &dU  +  of  it. 
This  fcheme  was  executed,  and  proved  of  iiich  importance  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  that  they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  retake  Pylos : 
it  even  became  the  principal  object  of  Athens  and  Lacedsmon  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Lacedsnionians  laid^  fiege  to  it,  and, 
that  they  might  the  more  eafily  compafs  their  end,  they  threw 


•  Thacydidcs,  lib.  iv.  -f  Twenty  leagaes. 
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fotnt  troops  into  a  little  neighbouring  ifland ;  but  the  fleets  of  both 
parties  being  continually  near,  the  troops  in  the  iiland  were  blocked 
up»  and  reduced  to  great  fcarcity.  Neither  did  the  Athenians 
fufFer  lefs  hardihips  in  Pylos :  fo  that  they,  as  well  as  the  enemies^ 
were  alike  befieged  and  befiegers,  the  former  in  the  city,  the  latter 
in  the  ifland.  Mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  fent  deputies  to 
Athens  to  demand  an  honourable  compofition,  in  order  to  draw 
their  troops  from  Sphadteria.  Their  requeA  was  not  only  juft,  but 
even  made  with  fubminion,  as  is  evident  by  their  harangue  ia 
Thucydides.  But  Cleon  warmly  oppofed  any  agreement  with  the 
LacedoDmonians,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  abufe  their  ambaiTadors. 
DcmoftheneS)  finding  himfelf  in  great  want  of  proviiions,  and 
hopeleis  c^  any  fuccours,  fent  his  collegue  Nicias  to  Athens,  to 
prevail  upon  the  republic,  either  to  fuccoor  the  army,  or  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Athens,  enraged  at 
this  bad  fuccefs,  began  to  exclaim  againft  Cleon,  who,  to  turn 
afide  their  refentment  from  him,  threw  the  fault  upon  the  incapa- 
city, or  the  dilatorinefs  of  the  two  generals,  and  publicly  boafted,  that 
if  the  Athenians  would  make  hi  to  general,  he  would  take  the 
ifland  in  twenty  days.  Nicias  took  him  at  his  word ;  and  CleoUy 
who  iuppoied  that  this  readinefs,  to  accept  his  propofal,  was  only 
^signed,  held  £rm  till  he  found  that  Nicias  was  in  earneft  refolved 
to  lay  down  the  command ;  then  he  began  to  raife  a  great  many 
difllcullies,  that  his  rafb  promife  might  be  forgot.  But  the  people 
wduld  not  1>e  his  dupes,  and,  what  was  very  fufprifng,  they  made 
him  general  againft  his  will,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  for  the  fiege* 
He  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  he  had  been  prudent :  for 
while  he  was  on  his  march,  Demo^henes  burnt  a  little  wood  in 
&e  iiland,  by  which  his  troops  had  been  greatly  incommoded,  and 
Aus  made  the  conqueft  of  Sphaderia  fo  eafy,  that  he  had  no  longer 
occafion  for  fuccours.  Cleon  arrived,  joined  his  troops  to  his,  and 
boA  together  forced  the  foldiers  who  were  in  the  ifland  to  fur- 
tender,  and  carried  them  to  Athens  in  a  miferable  condition. 
CIcoh,  coirtrary  to  expedation,  returning  triumphant,  became  more 
than  ever  the  idol  of  the  people,  who  gave  him  the  whole  honour 
of  this  conqueft,  and  lodced  upon  him  as  the  greateft  captain  of 
the  age.  It  was  this  unjuft  praife  which  made  him  odious  to  the 
principal  Athenians,  and  particularly  to  the  knights,  who  had  al- 
ways bated  him  on  account  of  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  the 
great  employments  he  had  obtained  in  prejudice  to  their  better 
claim.     Ariflophanes  had  the  courage  to  unmafk  this  defpicable 

man. 
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tiian,  tnd  to  make  him  the  CuhjcA  of  a  comedy,  regardlefs  of  bis 
power.  But  he  was  obliged  to  ad:  the  part  of  Cleon  himfelf ;  and 
it  was  on  this  occaiion  that  he  appeared  upon  the  ftage  for  the 
iirft  time,  none  of  the  comedians  daring  to  aiTume  this  charadler^ 
nor  to  expofe  themfeives  to  the  vengeance  of  fo  powerful  a  citizen. 
Ariftophanes  daubed  his  face  with  lees  of  wine,  for  want  of  a 
maik,  not  being  able  to  find  any  artift  bold  enough  to  make  one 
refembling  Cleon,  as  was  done  for  fuch  perfons  as  were  to. be  ridi* 
culed  upon  the  flage. 

Two  reafons  may  be  afligned  why  this  piece  cannot  afford  us  as 
>much  diverfion  as  it  did  the  Athenians,  ^iiamely  an  infinite  number 
of  perfonal  ftrokes  againft  a  man  who  is  wholly^  indifferent  to  us, 
«nd  a  flyle  made  up  of  enigmas  and  anecdotes,  of  which  it  is  not 
always  pofTible  to  difcover  the  true  fenfe.  However,  we  fhall 
^unit  nothii^g  efTential  to  the  pcincipal  defign. 

ACT     I. 

The  fccne  opens  with  Demofthenes  and  Nicias,  clad  in  the 
habit  of  flaves::  the  former  roars  out  aloud,  as  if  he  had  jufl  fuffered 
the  lafh.  He.wifhes,  Tartarus  would  fwallowup  that  upflart,  that 
curfed  Paphlagonian  ^,  who  had  lately  got  footing  in  their  houfe, 
«nd  who  wasvcontinuaily  whipping  the  flaves  in  tlie  cruellefl  man- 
ner imaginable.  This  is  .an  ingenious  allegory.  By  the  houfe  is 
meant  Athens,  the  Paphlagonian  is  Cleon,  not  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paphlagonia,  but  in  allufion  ;f-  to  his  hoarfe,  rough  voice 
which  refembled  the  roaring  waves.  The  ilaves  are  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  fuch  as  Demodhenes  and  Nicias,  jalCo  the 
republic  herfelf.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe  is  the  people.  This 
fatire  is  levelled  as  much  againft  the  ftate,  and  the  people^  as 
tgainft  Cleon. 

We  find,  therefore^  that  Plutarch's  charge  againft  Ariftophanes^ 
for  making  his  orators  fpeak  like  flaves,  without  obferving  a  due 
decorum  in  his  cjiaradters,  falls  of  itfelf.  For,  having  chofen  the 
way  of  allegory,  to  reprefent  the  greateft  captains  and  wifeft  men 
of  the  ftate  as  flaves  to  a  capricious. old  map,  who  was  wholly  go- 


*  Paphlagonia,  a  legjoitof  Afia  Minor,  die  inkahttanti  •f  wUchf  Xactaa  &jn,  ait  fa. 
petitit^oiM  and  foolifli. 

verned 
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ferrtcd  by  a  deipicable  fellow,  by  whom  they  were  treated  cruelly, 
could  he  better  preferve  the  propriety  of  charafter  than  by  making 
them  fpeak  and  z&  like  real  flaves  ?  It  is  true,  that  he  goes  beyond 
nature ;  but  if  he  exaggerates,  it  is  to  point  the  ridicule  fuller 
upon  Cleon,  upon  the  ma^ftrates,  the  people,  and  the  whole  go- 
vernment. 

Nicias  alTo  curfes  the  new  comer,  and  invites  his  friend  and 
companion  in  arms»  to  join  with  him  in  a  mufical  fong  or  lamen- 
tation, which  is  the  more  ridiculous  as  it  is  a  parody  upon  an  air 
worthy  of  Olympus  the  mufician  ^.  Demoftbenes  advices  him 
to  ceafe  weeping,  and  to  confider  of  fome  way  to  deliver  themfelves. 
This  gives  nfe  to  a  conteft  between  them,  for  each  would  have 
the  other  pronounce  the  important,  the  decifive  refolution.  Nicias 
attempts  to  fpeak  it  in  the  ilyle  of  Euripides,  ta  declare,  and  not 
to  declare  it,  to  fpeak  in  a  covert  and  unintelligible  manner,  in  al- 
lulion  to  the  artful  and  perplexed  way  in  which  Phaedra  difcovers 
to  her  confidant  Jber  paffian  for  Hippolytus. 

Tu  connois  ce  fih  de  V/tnazone  5 
G?  prince  Ji  long-tems  par  moi-mime  opprimL 

OE  NO  N  EL 
iSppofytey  grand  Dieux  1 

P  HETHtE. 

Ctft  tot  qui  Fas  Mmmef. 

It  is  fliis  fcene,  and  this  very  paj3age  in  the  tragedy  of  Hippo- 
lytus which  Ariftophanes  ridicules.  We  may  judge  by  this  ftroke, 
whether,  or  not,  the  infinuations  of  Ariftophanes  were  believed 
when  he  ridiculed  Euripides.  He  every  where  paints  him  as  a 
crafty  man  *,  perhaps  he  might  be  To  in  a  certain  degree  :  but  it 
is  not  eafy  to  believe  upon  the  word  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  man,  much  lefs  that  he  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent poet  J  nor  was  Athens  to  be  imypofed  upon  by  thefe  comic 
parodies. 


*  Olyinpas  was  an  ancient  player  opon  poets,  who  often  made  their  Choruifes  weep 

the  flate»  who  was,  the  fable  fays,  a  difdple  to  mofic. 

of  Marfyas.   The  poet  here  burlefques  ibme  f  Racine  in  imitation  of  Euripides, 
well-known  air,  and  in  general  the  tragic 

VoL.ni.  Dd                                The 
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The  iQQportant  words,  which  neither  of  theie  orators  durft 
nttcr,  as  Pbasdra  durft  not  name  Hippol3rtus,  are :  Let  us  take  refuge 
among  the  Lacedamonians.  At  length,  they  both  fpeak  them,  yet 
without  feeming  to  fpeak  them,  b^  playing  upon  the  words,  and 
rendering  tbe  fenfe  doubcfaL  This  flight  to  the  enemy  was  9 
fatal  refource,  to  which  the  Athenians  often  reduced  their  moft 
illuftrious  citizens,  through  dread  of  the  Oftracifm',  or  fomething: 
worfe.  Without  reckoning  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  and  many^ 
others,  who  were  driven  to  this  extremity,  Alcibiades,  when  he 
was  upon  his  celebrated  expedition  againft  Sicily^  finding  he  was 
recalled  to  anfwer  to  an  accufation  of  impiety,  thought  proper  to 
make  ufb  of  this  expedient.  We  (hall  mve  occafion  to  fay  more 
of  this  in  the  fequel. 

Nicias»  not  caring  to  run^  this  hazard,  refolves  to  takte*  fandtaaiy^ 
at  the  altars  of  the  Gods,  **  What  Gods,  replies  Demoflhenes, 
**  do  you  believe  inany  ?  *'  ^^  Yes,  fays  Nicias,  for  they  perfe- 
^*  cute  me  fo  unjuftly,  that^I  have  reafon  to  believe  there  are  fuch 
*•  Beings."  This  imipious  ipcccK  is  introduced  to  create  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  die  impiety  of  thef&  two  citizens.  Such  accuiktions  as^ 
thefe  are  to  be  met  with  frequently  in  the  writings  of  Ariflophanes^ 
This  anfwer  is  much  the  famft  with  that  made  bv  Diogenes  *  to 
an  apothecary,  and  by  Theodoras  the  philofo{uier  to  another. 
Being  afked  if  they  bcUeved  in, the  Gods,  "  Yes,  doubtlefs  (faid 
"  each  of  them  to  him  who  put  the  queflion  to  them),  fince  I 
"  believe  thou  art  their  enemy."  At  length,  Demoflhenes  and 
Nicias  refblve  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  audience,  pro- 
vided they  will  give  them  their  applaufe. 

This  Demofttienes  does  by  way  of  allegory,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fenfe  :  "  We  belong  to  a  fevere  and  cruel  mailer  -f-, 
"  a  great  eater  of  beans,  a  man  eaiily  provoked  to  anger,  a  Pycni-^ 
"  tian  X  by  birth,  old,  deaf,  and  peevifh  to  the  laft  degree.  Some 
^*  time  ago  he  purchafed  a  Paphlagonian  flave,  a  leather-dreffcr 
"  by  trade,  a  man  full  of  artifice,  intriguing;  and  a  mere  informer. 
*•  This  rogue,  well  knowing  his  old  man's  difpofition,  made  it 


*  Diogenes  Laertiosy  lib.  vi.  fee.  42.  and  eat  garlick;    Ariftophanes,  dierefore,  calls 

lib.  xi.  fee.  103.  them  all,  eaters  of  garlick. 

t  He  means  the  magiflrates  and  the  peo*         %  F<'om  the  term  Pnyx^  the  place  where 

pie.    They  ofed  to  chew  beans  that  they  affemhlies  of  the  people  were  held, 
might  not  fleep  in  aflemblies.   The  warriors 


« 


his 
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^  his  ftud^  to  footh  and  flatter  him,  and  t6  feddce  hiin  by  his  artful 
**  infinuations.  People  of  '  Athens,faid  he  to  him^  after  having  heard 
*^  caufes  fo  long,  take  fome  repole,  eat,  drink,  and  accept  what  is 
**  given  at  ailemblies* :  Will  any  of  you  come  and  fup  with  me  ? 
*^  And  fuch  other  impertinences.  By  methods,  like  thefe,  he  has 
<<  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  old  man's  favour,  and  pillages  us  all 
^^  unmercifully.  As  for  example,  he  has  chouced  me  out  of  my 
*'  Pylian  cake  -f* ;  he  has  always  a  leathern  whip  in  his  hand  X 
*^  to  laih  orators  with,  and  hinder  their  accefs  to  the  old  man,  who 
<^  dotes  and  pronounces  oracles.  Then  this  Paphlagonian  befets 
^^  him  continually,  flanders  us,  threatens  us,  and  forces  us  to  give 
*5  him  prefents,  crying,  remember  how  I  treated  Hylas !  If  you 
"  are  not  liberal,  you  ihall  die  this  very  day.  What  can  we  do  ? 
5*  There  is  a  neceflity  for  giving  him  fomething/* 

After  this  ipeech,  Deniofthenes  turns  to  Nicias,  and  afks  him, 
what  they  fhdl  do  in  this  extremity  ?  *^  Let  us  make  our  efcape, 
<*  fays  Nicias.'*  "  How  can  we  do  that,  replies  Dcmoflhencs, 
<<  the  Paphlagonian  will  difcover  our  intentioti ;  he  has  an  eye 
<^  to  every  tlnog  >  he  has  one  foot  on  Pylos,  and  the  other  at 
«  the  bar;'* 

jj  iS^  deux  mains  font  au  pais  d'Etolie 
Et  fon  tfjfrit  efi  tn  la  Clctpidie. 

(MieaAiog  that  he  thinks  oT  dothihg  but  robbery).  ^'^  We  mufl: 
"  die  then,  fays  Nicias ;  but  let  us  at  leaft  die  like  bk-ave  men/' 
**  How  ?  refumcs  DemoftheAes."  "  Let  us  drirtk  bull's  blood, 
**  re{^es  Nicias ;  can  we  defire  a  fate  mdre  glorfous  than  that 
«  of  Themiftocles  ? "  It  was  the  popular  report  thAt  Therhiftoctes 
had  poifcmed  himfelf  with  bull's  blood.  £>emofthen^s  owns^  that 
he  had  rather  drink  fome  wine,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  con- 
fider  better  what  refolution  they  fhall  take.  This  orator  certainly 
loved  drinking,  fince  the  poet  has  a  ilroke  at  him  on  this  occafion. 


*  The  fam  gLven  was  three  oboles,  or  f  In  allufion  to  the  victory  of  Pylos ;  all 

half  a  drachma.    We  ihall  often  have  oc-  the  honour  of  which  was  given  to  Cleon, 

caiion  to  inention  dlls  caftom.    Cleon  or-  though  it  was  dae  only  to  Deniofthenes. 

dained  that  three  oboles  bftead  of  two  %  Alluding  to  the  trade  of  Cleon's  hi- 

ihonld  be  given  to  each  of  the  fix  thoufand  ther. 

judges.    The  triobole  Was  equal  m  value  to  \  Amyot^s  tranflation  of  Plutarch. 
five  pence  of  onr  money. 

D  d  2  Here 
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Here  he  cxtoUs  highly  the  great  efficacy  of  wine  in  thofe  nice 
conjundures  where  life  is  in  danger,  and  he  fends  Nicias  in  hafte 
for  a  bottle. 

Nicias  returns  inftantly  with  what  he  was  fent  tofetch,  declaring 
with  great  joy,  that  he  found  the  Paphlagonian  lying  upon  fomc 
leather  in  a  drunken  deep,  after  having  been  gorged  with  confifca- 
tion.     This  leather  is  perpetually  recurring,  in  order  to  mortify 
Cleon  on  account  of  the  meannefs  of  his  birth.     Demofthenes^ 
like  a  true  flave,  drinks  greedily,  and  the  firft  counfel  Bacchus  gives 
him,  is  to  prevail  upon  Nicias  to  fteal  the  oracles  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Paphlagonian.     Nicias  fleals  them,  and  they  read 
them  upon  the  ftage.     The  oracle  declares,    "  that  firft  a  trader 
*'  in  linen  (hall  govern  the  ftate  (here  he  means  Eucrates*);  thea 
*^  a  trader  in  flieep  (that  was  Lyjficles)  j  he  (hall  be  fucceeded  by 
**  one  ftill  meaner,  his  fucceflbr  (hall  be  the  leather-feller,  the 
^^  Paphlagonian,  a  quarrelfome  fellow,  voracious,  mercenary,  with- 
"  a  moft  horrible  voice,  in  a  word,  Cleon.     For  it  is  written  in 
*'  the  fates,  that  all  traders  fliall  fiicceed  each  odler.    But  who 
**  is  to  fupplant  this  leather-dreffcr,  by  whom:  the  butcher  was  fup- 
^<  planted?''     Demofthenes  ftill  reading  fays,  that  he  (hall  be. 
fucceeded  by  a  feller  of  baked  meat  and  puddings  r  it  was  not~ 
poffible  to  throw  out  more  fevere  farcafms  againft.  fuch  a  republia 
as  Athens. 

Nicias  and  his  friend  are  impatient  to  find  out  thehappy  d^Qverer  * 
fbretold  by  the  oracle,  and  fuch  a  man  in  every  refpedt  oners  himfeir 
to  their  view.  This  man  is  called  Agoracritus  -f^,  and  him  thc^ 
two  friends  implore  to  favc  the  republic.  It  isfuppofed,  that  under' 
the  chara^er  of  this  man  Hyperbolus  was-  reprefented,  a  perfon 
of  very,  mean  birth>  who  has  been  already -mentioned.  This  nation,, 
low  as  it  stt)pears  to  us,  was  on  that  very  aecount  but  the  more 
bitter  a^n(i  the  Atheniansywho  ibmetimes  raifed  fiidi^contemptible- 
wretches  to  the:higheft  offices  in  the  ftate.. ' 

<<  Oh  fortunate  man !  cry  out  the  two  orators  at  the  fight  of 
•*  Agoracritus,  you  are  nothing  to-day,  and  to-morrow  you  fliall 
*^  be  every  thing  {."    Thc.jeft  is,  thatthis  clown,  to  whom  they 


^  Encratei,  Lyfides,  and  Qeon  were  fac*         t  There  it  a.  good  deal  of  hmnonr  iaj 

ceffively  qneftorsy  or  treafurers.  thefe  words,  becauie  they,  were  flridly.true 

f  He  was  a  feller  of  baked  meat,  and  in  fuch  a  capricious  ftate  as  Athens  was. 
carried  his  (bop.  abont  with.  him. 


ftddre& 
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addfefs  tficmfelves  in  tKfs  manner,  appears  with  a  tabic  fpread 
with  meat  ready  dreflcd,  and  that,  inftead  of  talking  to  him  about 
what  he  has  to  fell,  they  accoft  him  with  the  utmoft  reverence, 
calling  him  the  head  and  tutelary  angel  of  the  commonwealth. 
He,  as  much  furprifed  as  the  faggot-maker  in  Moliere,  who  is  made' 
a  phyfician  in  fpite  of  himfclf,  looks  eagerly  firft  at  one,  then  at  the- 
otner.  "  Doft  thou  fee  this  numerous  people  ?  continues  De- 
^  mofthenes,  thou  fhalt  be  the  mailer  of  them  all,  and  fovereign 
^  arbitrator  in  Athens.  Thou  (halt  infult,  nay,  imprifon  the  ge- 
^*  nerals  of  the  army.  Get  upon  thy  table,  and  behold  thefe 
"  iflands,  thefe  ports,  thefe  veflels,  thefe  markets  :  caft  one  eye 
*f  to  the  right  upon  Caria,  and  another  to  the  left  upon  Chalcedon,. 
^*  thou  (halt  fell  all  this,  the  oracle  has  declared  it. 

Agoracritas,  aftonifhed  at  the  honours  which  are  paid  him,  can- 
not concieive  it  pofGble,  that  fromr^  being  fo  poor  and  mean,  he 
Ihall  beeome  fo  great  a  mam     *^  Thy  meannefsi  reply*  they,  is  the 
"  very  caufe  of  thy  exaltation."    In  vain  he  tells  them,  tfiat  he  can 
fcarcely  read,  and  that  in  every  refpefl:  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of* 
fo  great  an  honour.     They  perfuade  him,  that  his  ignorance  and 
mean  birth  are  the  very  qualities*  now  required  in-one  who  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ftate.     They  read  to  him  the  enigma-  • 
tical  and  burlefque  oracle,  relating  to  himfelf,  namely,  that  the ' 
Paphlagonian  Kite,  that  is  the  robber  Cleon,  dial!  be  vanquiftied 
by  the  Dragon,  that  is  the  hog's  pudding,  or  rather  the  maker 
ox  hog's  puddings. 

Agoracritus  can  with  difficulty  recover  from  his  amazement,  fo 
litde  does  he  think  himfelf  capable  of  governing  the  ftate.  "  Poor 
**•  man,  fays  Demofthenes  to  him,  thou  haft  nothing  to  do,  but 
*^  to  continue  thy  trade  $  it  is  the  eafieft  thing  imaginable  :  thou 
^^  need'ftonly  fpread  thy  covering  ♦,  embroil  every  thing,  allure  the 
"  people  to  thee  with  the  charms  of  thy  cookery,  and  then  thou 
*••  wilt  dupe  them  effedlually.  This  is  all  that  is  required  of  thee. 
.  «^  Befides,  thou  haft  excellent  qualities  for  the  people,  a  ftrong 
"  voice,  an  impudent  volubility  of  tongue,  a  malicious  wit,  and" 
^^  the  market-place  talent  of  wheedling.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
*^  thou  art  admirably  well  qualified  for  the  government  of  the 
**  ftate."    They  exhort  him  to  attack  the  Paphlagonian :    a  bold 


*  In  allufibn  to  his  trade,  compared' with  the  methods  made  ufe  of  by  Cleon  in  the  go. 
yeniment  of  the  fiate; 

entcrprizc 
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cnterprize !  he  i$  feo0ble  of  it,  and  afks  who  will  £econd  him# 
The  rich  ?  they  reverence  Cleon.  The  poor  ?  they  fear  him.  Dc- 
mofthenes  promifes  him  the  aiiiftance  of  the  knights,  the  fwora 
enemies  of  Cleon,  the  aiiiftance  of  the  audience,  his  own,,and  that  of 
the  Gods.  He  iudicrouily  exhorts  him  to  fear  nothing.;  ^'  For,  £iy8 
*'  he,  it  is  not  Cleon  himielf  that  thou  wilt  fee,  unce  no  artift 
^'  would  venture  to  make  a  nctaik  for  him ;  but  he  is  fo  well  cha« 
^  ra6lei;ifed,  that  thou  wilt  imagine  thou  really  feoft  him/'  Ni- 
cias  immediately  gives  notice  by  a  dreadful  cry,  that  the  Paphlago- 
nian  is  awake,  and  will  foon  appear.  Certainly,  the  appearance  of 
a  villain  upon  the  ftage  was  never  better  prepared  than  in  this  co* 
medy  of  Ariftophance  from  the  firft  fcene.  Moliere  has,  perhaps^ 
imitated  him  in  the  artifice  he  makes  ufe  of  to  prepare  the  fpdStsL^ 
tors  for  his  TartufFe,  who  does  not  (hew  himfelf  till  he  has  been 
iketched  out  by  as  many  ftrokes  of  the  pencil  as  Cleon  is*  It 
cannot  be  ijlenied  at  lead,  that  Moliere  has  taken  the  idea,  and 
many  of  the  principal  ftrokes  of  his  Me  Jean  maigr^  hi  from  Asu 
ftophanesj  we  ice  him  in  Agoracritus,  who,  in  fpite  of  Jbimfelf,  is 
;made  a  gr?ajt  man  in  the  ftate. 

Cleon  appears,  and  with  a  terrible  voice  reprimand^  the  two 
ilaves.  It  would  feem  as  if  he  obfcurely  reproached,  ^em  wit|» 
having  folicited  the  people  of  Cbalcis  to  revoU,  and  it  is  icertaiog 
that  they  did  revolt  two  years  *  aiterwardj.  This  fu^ifipn,  which 
Ariftophanes  throws  upon  DenK)iihenes  and  Niaaa>  is  \crf  ihock* 
ing,  and  plainly  proves  the  great  liberty  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
pemofthenes,  with  loud  cries,  calls  Agoracritus  tQ  hi$  aid,  but  be 
had  fied  in  great  terror.  The  orator  then  implores  the  affiftwice  of  the 
flights,  wno  enter  as  the  Chorus.  He  forms  them  ixito  a  line  as  in 
ordei"  of  battle  -f.  The  Chorus  anfwer  his  cries,  and  the  whole  ftage 
refounds  witjb,  '^  Strike,  ftrike  this  enemy  of  the  knights  and  the 
^'  people,  thie  rioter  in  depredations  and  rapines  ^  and  take  care  that 
.<'  he  does  not  efcape  from  yoi),  for  he  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
'"  vyindings  ^d  by-paths  of  Eucrates."  Here  he,  in  a  covert 
manner,  reproaches  tl^m  both  with  their  meannefs  and  low  birth. 

Cleon,  perplexed  with, this  new  kind  of  fedition,  calls  the  judges 
to  his  afliftance :  he  gives  them  the  tide  of  triobolaries^  on  account 


•  *  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  under  the     where  Demofihencs  and  Cleon  jointlj  com- 
ju-chonlhip  .of  Ifarchus.  Thocyd.  lib.  iv.  ouuided* 

f  Alluding  to  the  expedition  of  Pylos, 

of 
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t>f  the  grataity  he  had  caufed  to  be  augmented  for  them,  and  in- 
Imuates,  that  he  fupported  them  by  his  clamours  and  informations. 
But  the  judges  do  not  appear.  The  Chorus  give  in  their  charge 
againft  Cleon,  namely,  that  he  devours  the  country.  Cleon  en- 
deavours to  appeafc  the  knights  by  "flattering  them:  ^*  What! 
*^  fays  he,  is  it  thus  Aat  you  treat  'a  man,  who  was  the  firft  who 
^*  propofed  to  have  a  monument  erefted  in  memory  of  your  va- 
*^  lour*."  The  Chorus  are  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  this 
mean  adulation,  and  threaten  to  profecute  him  with  more  vigour 
than  ever. 

Agoratritus,  who  had  hid  himfelf,  finding  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  fear,  and  that  he  fliould  be  well  fupported,  comes  up  di- 
redly  to  Qeon,  whofe  afpcft  had  at  firft  terrified  him,  and  boafts 
that  he  win  overcome-  this  competitor,  notwithftanding  his  voice 
of  thunder.  The  Choms  confent  to  this  combat,  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  liidicrous,  fince  the  two  rivals  are  to  (hew  which  will  carry 
ir  by  impudence  and  ftren^h  of  lungs,  the  only  talents  which 
the  knights  acknowlege  Cleon  to  be  poffefTed  of  -f-.  And  indeed, 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch  fay,  that  he  was  a  bad  general,  and  a 
turbulent  citizen.^  In  this  the  hiftorians  do  not  differ  from 
the  poet. 

Cleon,  who  perceives  what  fort  of  a  competitor  he  has  to  deal 
with,  begins  by  attempting  to  render  him  fufped:ed  of  holding  a 
correfpondence  with  the  enemies.  An  ufual  ftratagem  of  his,  in 
which  he  was  very  fuccefsful,  and  which  fhews  him  in  his  cha^ 
rafter  of  an  informer.  But  here  he  finds  an  adverfary  worthy  of 
himfelf  J  for  Agoracritus  accufes  him  of  going  to  the  Prytanium 
to  breakfaft,  and  coming  from  thence  ready  to  burft.  He  even 
malkioufly  feigns,  that  he  has  all  thofe  vices  with  which  he  charges 
Cleon  in  allegorical  terms,  and  all  taken  from  Cieon's  trade  and 
his  own.  The  combatants  are  ready  to  come  to  blows,  they  load 
each  other  with  clamorous  invedives.  Cleon  thunders,  threatens, 
and  cries  out  with  the  voice  of  a  Stcntor.  Agoracritus  replies, 
with  kicks  and  cuiFs,  without  yielding  a  ftep  of  ground  :  it 
was  a  particular  way  of  fighting,  in  which  they  kicked  each 
other's  (bins,  till  they  tore  off  the  flefh.  Bat  this  mutual 
railing,  though  full  of  the  keeneft  fatire,  is  not  proper  for   our 


•  This  flrokc  fccms  to  be  levelled  at  the  t  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.    Plutarch,  in  the  Life 

knights :  however,  it  Ms  direOly  on' Cleon.      of  Pericles,  and  etfewhere. 

language 
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language  and  our  manners.  The  affair  of  Pylos  bttrlefi|ued 
makes  all  its  value.  One  may  form  to  one's  felf  an  idea  of  thifi 
humorous  conteft,  when  the  two  champions,  one  a  maker  of 
faufagcs,  the  other  a  general  of  an  army,  whofe  infolence  i$ 
equal  to  his  power,  difpute  for  the  fuperiority  in  impudence  and 
ftrength  of  voice^  to  fhew  how  well  qualified  they  are  for  bearing 
the  chief  fway  in  the  government  of  Athens-  They  reciprocally 
charge  each  other  with  the  mod  atrocious  crimes,  and  thus;,  ac« 
.cording  to  the  poet,  prove  the  juftice  of  their  feveral  claims.  This 
is  indeed  a  piece  ot  fatire  of  extraordinary  boldnefs,  and  is  fo 
often  repeated,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  how  the  Athe- 
nian flate  could  hear  and  fuffer  it  s  but  it  was  the  policy  of  its  go- 
.verning  members,  to  lay  jio  reftraint  upon  the  people's  tongues, 
and  continue  to  a£t  as  they  pleafed.  In  the  end,  Agoracritus  and 
Cleon  fummon  each  other  to  appear  before  the  judges,  .and  haftea 
Xo  enter  their  accufations. 

The  interlude  is  a  fpeech  which  the  Chorus  pardy  addrefs  to 
the  audience.  They  declare  the  reafon  why  the  poet  xeprefented 
this  xomedy  in  his  own  name,  a  thins  he  never  durft  venture  to 
do  before.  It  was,  fay  they,  becaufe  he  looks  upon  the  comic  art 
as  a  very  thorny  and  dangerous  ftudy,  and  the  fate  of  the  moft 
celebrated  of  his  predecefTors,  fuch  as  Ma^nes,  Cratinus,  Crates,  &c. 
fills  him  with  terror.  In  this  fpeech  the  ancient  Athenian  war- 
riors,are  applauded  as  being  braver  and  lefs  interefled  than  thofc 
of  the  prefcnt  age.  Laftljj,  the  Chorus  boaft  of  their  own  great 
exploits,  that  is,  the  explqits  of  the  fecond  order  of  citizens.  The 
whole  is  intermingled  with  invocations  to  the  Gods,  a£ter  the  ufual 
planner  pf  Choruses,  and  no  lefs  ntjdicious  than  allegorical. 

ACT      U. 

As  foon  as  Agoracritus  returns,  he  tells  the  Chorus,  who  are 
impatient  to  know  what  fuccefs  Cleon  hasliad  in  his  di/pute  be- 
fore the  fenate,  that  his  adverfary  is.fhamefully  defeated.  He  r^^ 
lates  the  .whole  afiair  very  circumftantially^  but  in  a  burlefquc 
Hianner.  For  in  aping  Cleon,  h.e  Jiad  attacked  him  with  his  own 
arms  4  "  Cleon,  fays  Agoracritus  to  the  knights,  began  with 
**  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  calumnies  againft  you,  he  treated  you 
'*  all  as  confpirators  againft  the  ftate.  The  fenate,  impofed  upon 
*•  by  thefe  villainous  infinuations,  began  to  arm  their  faces  with 
^^  frowns ;  when  I  made  an  harangue^  firft  invoking  as  deities, 

**  impu- 
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^  impudence,  impoftiire,  the  market-place/'  &c.  Here  Ago- 
racritus  adds  a  low  Jeft  ki  imitation  of.  the  mean  artifices  to 
which  Cleon  ufed  to  have  recourfc.  He  fays,  that^  after  he  had 
profoundly  faluted  one  of  the  judges,  from  whom  fome  involuntary 
noife  had  efcaped,  he  began  to  cry  out :  "  Great  news,  gentle- 
**  men  !  I  bring  you  moft  joyful  news."  "  Well,  what  is  your 
"  news  ? "  *«  Never  fince  the  beginning  of  this  war  have  your 
"  favourite  £(h  *,  the  fifli  you  arc  fo  cxcefFivcly  fond  of,  been  fo 
^  cheap  as  they  arc  now."  This  is  a  bitter  fatirc  upon  the  folly 
of  the  magiftrates,  who,  inftead  of  attending  ferioufly  to  the  vrars 
in  which  the  ftate  was  engaged,  fuffered  themfclvcs  to  be  impofcd 
upon  by  Cleon's  argiHncnts,  who  made  them  believe  that  every 
thing  went  well  when  delicacies  for  their  tables  could  be  purchafed 
at  a  low  price.  "  No  iboner  were  thefc  words  uttered,  continues 
"  Agoracritus,  than  you  might  have  feen  every  face  refume  its 
*•  former  ferenity.  They  applauded  me,  they  crowned  me,  and 
'*  I  managed  it  (6^  that  this  fo  highly  valued  fifh  was  adtually 
"  fold  at  the  lowed  price.  Cleon,  who  found  himfelf  fupplanted, 
propofed  to  facrifice  a  hecatomb  for  the  good  news  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  I  quite  confounded  him  by  demanding  two  heca- 
tombs, and  even  a  facriiice  of  a  thouland  he-goats  -f-,  if  the 
tricbides'^  were  fold  at. an  obole  the  hundred.  Thefe  words 
roufed  the  fenate.  In  vain  did  Cleon  attempt  to  argue,  they 
would  no  longer  hear  him.  A  deputy  froni  Lacedasmon  came 
*^  to  demand  audience,  and  mentioned  peace.  The  fenate  would 
"  not  fuffcr  him  to  proceed.  How  I  talk  of  peace  when  the  moft 
**  exquifite  fifti  in  the  world  is  fold  in  Athens  at  the  loweft  prices ! 
The  aiTembly  broke  up,  every  one  ran  eagerly  to  buy  fifh.  I» 
*'  fays  Argoracritus,  purchafed  herbs  to  make  fauce  for  this  fo 
^*  much  coveted  fiHi,  and  diftributed  them  gratis  among  thofe 
*'  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  any.  They  loaded  me  with  praifes, 
^^  and  I  have  abfolutdy  gained  over  the  whole  fenate  by  an  obole 
"  of  coriander/' 


*  'Afi^,  a  delicate  fifliy  which  the  Adie*  there  could  not  be  fooxid  vidinii  fnficient, 

nians  were  fiery  fend  of.  ib  they  were  obKged  to  facrifice  five  hundred 

t  In  allnfion  to  a  vow  which  the  Athe-  vitry  year,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 

9ians  made  before  the  battle  of  Marathon^  Xenophon,    Xenoph.  lib.  iiL  de  exped.  Cyri, 

which  was  to  facrifice  to  Diana  as  many  he  and  .£lian.  var.  hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  25* 

or  (he-goats  at  they  iboald  kill  enemies.  X  T^x^i^  a  fort  of  fiih. 
When  they  prepared  to  fUfil  their  tow> 

Vol.  III.  Be                             SucW 
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Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Tcnatc's  afFeftion  for  Cleon,  and  of 
eieon*s  method  of  managing  the  fenace.  Was  it  pof&ble  to  pro- 
duce a  more  cutting  fatire  >  In  no  other  ftatQ  but  Athens  would^ 
fuch  a  one  have  been  AifFered. 

Cleon  returns,  foaming  with  rage;  he  throws  out  the  bittereft 
invcdtives  againft  A^racritus,  who,  proud  of  his  late  viiStory^, 
fuftains  this  attack  with  a  conceited  air.  The  conteil  is  renewed 
more  vigoroufly  before  the  knights,,  who  take  part  with  Agora- 
critus.  After  fome  allegorical  abufe,  Cleon,  who  had  beent  worfted 
at  the  fuperior  tribunal,  threatens  his  competitor  to  drag  him  be- 
fore that  of  the  people.  Agoracritus  confents,  fayine,  he  will 
hollow  itill  louder  before  thorn,  well  knowing^  that  this  was  the. 
only  method  of  gaining  a  caufe  before  the  people. . 

CLEON. 
Bat,  thou  art  a  paltry  fellow,  the  people  will  not  bdievc  thee;. 
As  for  me^  I  caii  turn  them  to  what  fide  I  pleafe. 

AGORACRITUS. 
JS^css  how  he  fport&.with  die  people^  whom  he  boaft^  of  beings 
entirely  in  his  power.. 

GL  EON. 

Becaufe  I  know  what  dainties  will  pleafe  them  befh 

AGORACRITUS* 

X^s,  thou^oft  as  nurfes  do,,  who  eat  their  children's  pap^ 

Cleon  calls  the  old  man  who  reprefents  thepeople  :  *^  Come^ 
*'  forth,  fays  he,  my  beloved,  come  forth." 

Agoracritus  invites  hinxjn  the  like  fitwtringv^fay*    Tlie  old  maa.< 
fliews  himfelf  grumbling.    Cleon  bemoans  hidifelf  for  the  hard* 
fhips  he  fufFers<  on  account  of  his  too  great  zSkGAoti  for  him ;   but  - 
his  competitor  is  notlefs  lavilh  of  his  kind  prpfeflions  to  die  poor 
weak  old.  man«. 

CLEON. 
One  proof  of  n^y  jn:eat  love  for  the  peoplov  k  my  fiippUnting 
the  general  in,  tb^  t&k  q£  Pylos,.  and  driving  away  the  Laee^ 
dsmonians. 

AGORACRITUS. 
And  I  fhewed  my  affection  to  them  by  pilfedng  a  mtfs  <^  pot«. 
lage  which  another  j^rfoQ.had  nvidct 

A^gorar 
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\  AgoracritU5>  therefore,  intreats  the  people  to  decide  between 

their  different  preterifions,  but  provides  that  this  caufe  fhall  not 
be  difputed  at  the  plice  where  smemblies  arc  ufually  held;  **  For, 
^^  adds  he,  the  good  man  is  fenfible  enough  when  he  is  in  his 
**  own  houfe;   but  at  the  affembly  he  is  a  mere  infant." 

The  two  rivals  plead  their  caufe  before  the  old  man.  Clcon 
begins^  ismd^  "by  a  ridicdlous  imprec^ion,  endeavours  to  prove  his 

i  great  love  for  the  people  *.     Agoracritus  improves  upon  this  ar- 

tifice by  an  imprecation  flill  more  ridiculous.  They  now  lay  open 
their  preteniions.  Cleon  alleges  the  many  extortions  and  robberies 
he  has  committed  upon  particular  perfons  Iq  favour  of  the  people. 
But  Agoracritus  fays,  that  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  do  the 
Me ;  and  to  ftiew  how  great  Cleon's  affedion  for  the  people  was^ 
"  You  Athenians,  fays  he,  who  fought  fo  valliantly  at  Marathon, 
*^  and  whofe  victories  have  fo  elated  us,  does  he  not  fufier  you 
^'  to  fit  upon  a  fione  in  the  places  where  you  are  afiembled ! " 
Hereupon  he  gives  the  old  man  a  cufhion ;  and  this  complaifance 
gains  upon  him  fo  mucl^  that  Agoracritus  takes  advantage  of  it 
to  accufe  Cleon  of  great  cruelty  towards  the  people  during  eight 
years  -f,  when  he  faw  them  reduced  to  dwell  in  wretched  hovels, 
and  with  infolendy  difmifiing  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  humbly 
fued  for  peace,  which  was  as  necefiTary  for  the  Athenians  as  for 
them.  This  negociation,  vvhidh  .is  fo  well  related  in  Thucydides 
(liUiv.),  the  Lacedsemonians  entered  into,  on  account  ot  their 
troops  being  blocked  up  in  the  i£te  of  Spha<fieria. 

Oeon  anfwers,  that  love  for  his  country  was  his  motive  for 
treating  the  deputies  as  he  did,  and  that  he  refufed  the  offered 
peace  upon  the  faith  of  certain  oracles  j;,  which  declared,  that 
the  people  of  Athens  ihould  give  law  to  all  Greece,  and  fhould 


*  He  ininiiates,  tkat^  next  to  Lyfidet ,  tions  the  Lenean  feaftsj  the  vidory  gained 

•fd  two  ooortefanSf  who  probably  belonged  by  two  thoofand  foot  and  two  handled  hoiie 

to  LyitdeSf  he  was  the  honeflcft  of  aU  the  over   the  Coriiithiansy    the   rejoicings   of 

Crei^iirers.  Athens  before  the  Athenians  received  thofe 

f  Some  time  before  the  war  began,  the  two  checks  at  Megara  and  Deliam,  misfbr- 

inluibitants  of  feveral  borooghs  in  Attica  tones  which  did  not  happen  till  the  eighth 

cane  to  Athens,  where  they  were  greatly  yearof  die  war;  all  this  confirms  the  date  of 

firaightened  for  habitations.   Thocy d.  lib.  i.  this  comedy,  pointed  out  in  the  Greek  preface. 

This  great  concoorfe  of  people,  at  length,  t  Thucyd.  lib.  ix.  Cleon  is  ridiculed  here 

occafioaed  a  pb^e.    This  paffiigie  in  Ad-  as  in  the  former  fcenes,  for  delndin|^  the 

fiophanes^  and  feveral  others  where  he  men*  people  with  pretended  oradea. 

£  e  2  receive 
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.receive  five  oboles  ♦  a  man  at  every  afTembly.    Thefc  in  reality 
were  the  paltry  arguments  which  the  ambkious  Gleon  made  ufe  of 
to  perfuade  the  people  to  refufe  peace,  which  they  did  to  their 
misfortune.     Agoracritus  tells  Cieon,  that  it  was  not  the  good  of 
his  country,  but  his  own  hitereft,  that  he  confulted,  when  he  re- 
fufed  peace :    either  that  he  might  enrich  himfelf  during  the  war, 
and  fi(h  in  troubled  waters,  or  to  prevent  a  profccution  for  his 
crimes.     Cleon  endeavours  to  prove,  that  his  fervices  to  the  re- 
public has  been  as  great  as  thofe  of  Thcmiftocks :  this  affords  new 
matter  for  ridicule.     At  length,  the  old  man,  enraged  to  find  he 
had  been  fo  long  the  dupe  of  Cleon^  commands  him  to  be  filent. 
His  rival  begins  his  charge,  and  accufes  him  of  embezzling  the 
public  money,  and  of  a  mercenary  collufion  with  thofe  perfons 
who  would  have  extirpated  the  Mitylenicns.  Here  the  poet  touches 
upon  a  flory  which  is  related  at  lengtii  by  Thucydides  in  the  four- 
teenth book  of  his  hiftory.     The  people  of  Mitylene,  a  little  flatc 
in  the  iile  of  Lefbos,  having  revolted  a  fecond  time  from   the 
Athenians,   Paches,   the  Athenian  general,    made  himfelf  mafler 
of  the  city,  and  fent  the  ringleaders  of  this  rebellion  prifoner*  to 
Athens.     There  it  was  deliberated  what  punilhment  fhould  be  in« 
fiidted  upon  that  feditious  city,  and,  at  the  inftieation*  of  Cleon,  a 
decree  was  made  bv  which  not  only  the  priioners,  but  all  the 
Mityleniens  above  tne  age  of  puberty,  were  condemned  to  death : . 
the  refl  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  women  as  children,  were  con- 
demned to  flavery.     The  republic,  after  this  firfl  tranfport  of  rage 
had  fubfided^  repented  of  fo  barbarous  a  decree ;   but  Cleon  pro- 
nounced an  oration,  which  may^  be  read  in  the  hiftory,  to  prevail 
upon  the  people  to  confirm  it.     This  oration  is  fine  and  full  of 
fpirit.     Diodorus  anfwered  it  in  fav^our  of  the  Mityleniens ;    and 
when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  greatefl  number  were  for  par- 
doning them.     The  decree  was  cancelled,  and  a  fhip  was  inftantly 
difpatched  with^  a  revocation  of  the  cruel  orders,  which  had  been 
fent  by  another.     Fortunately  the  lafl  fhip  arrived  as  foon  as  the 
firfl,  Mitylene  was  fpated,,  and  the  Athenians  were  fatisfied  with 
putting  thofe  to^  death  who  had  been  principally,  concerned  in  the 
revolt.    It  is  plain  that  Ariftophanes  means. to  infinuate,  that  Cleon 
received  forty  minos  to  plead  againfl  the  Mityleniens,  or  that  he  was 
promifed  the  fpoils  of  thofe  who  had  been  condemned. 


^  Ckon  wai  tbc  fijft  who  gave  three. 

Cleoa 
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Cleon  being  now  reduced  to  throw  himfclf  upon  his  defence, 
alleges  in  his  favour  the  fhields  brought  from  Pylos,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  :  and  his  adverfary  ridicules  him  upon  the 
leather  about  each  of  thofe  (hields.  He  next  declares,  that  he 
alone  had  prevented  a  dreadful  confpiracy.  He  is  told,  that  he 
imitated  thofe  fifliermen  who  difturb  the  water  in  order  to  have  » 
greater  draught  of  fifhes.  Agoracritus  malicioufly  afks  him,  whe- 
ther, during  the  time  that  he  amaffed  money  by  felling  leather, 
he  had  ever  given  the  people  as  much  as  would  make  a  (trap ; 
and  inftantly  he  himfelf  gives  the  old  man  (hoes,  and  adds  to  this 
gift  a  ch>ak,  repeating  the  fame  reproach  to  Cleon.  Cleon  offers 
the  like  prefent,  and  would  cover  the  fhoulders  of  the  people,  but 
the  old  man  rehifes  the  cloak  Cleon  prefents  him,  telling  him  it 
fmelled  of  leather.  Agoracritus  ftill  turning  every  thing  Cleon 
does  into  ridicule,  throws  hrm  into  a  violent  rage,  at  which  he 
laughs,  and  the  old  man  is  fo  entirely  gained  over  by  Agora- 
critus, that  he  takes  the  ring  from  Cleon,  which  the  queftors 
always  wore,  in  order  to  beftow  it  on  Agoracritus.  But  he 
is  greatly  furprifed  to  find  that'  the  ring,  in  (lead  of  bearing  the 
iifual  marky  reprefents  a  bh-d  of  prey,  with  his  bill  open  as  if  to 
pronounce  an  oration.  "  This  is  not  my  ring^  fays  the  old  man, 
**  who  reprefents  the  people^  this  belongs  to  Cleonymus/*  He 
then  gives  aoother  to  Agoracritus,  with  the  office  of  trcafurer. 
Gleon,  to  fupport  himfelf  in  that  dignity,  has  recourfe  to  his 
oracles  y  but  his  rival  fhuts  his  mouth  by  faying,  that  he  has  fome 
of  far  greater  confcquence.  However,  as  this  is  a  new  con- 
trivance of  Cleon's  to  regain  the  people's  favour,  he  is  allowed  to 
read  his  oracles,  after  fuffering  fome  bitter  raillery  from  the  Cho- 
rus. Accordingly,  Cleon  produces  thcfe  oracles,  and  Agoracritus 
oppofes  them  with  fome  of  his ;  and  this  makes  the  fubjedt  of  the 
third  ad:. 

ACT     IIL 

This  mutual  oppofition  of  oracles,  that  isr,  of  great  promifcs 
with  which  they  endeavour  to  allure  the  people,  is  tneated  with, 
the  fame  kind  of  humour  as  all  that  has  hitherto  pailed  between 
the  two  rivals,  but  in  a  manner  ftill  more  enigniaticak  Cleon 
(hews  fome  myfterious  writings,  adding,  that  he  has  a  whole  box 
full  befides.  Oracles  for  deceiving  Athens  he  eafily  procures.  Ago- 
racritus goes  beyond  him,  and  iays^  that^he  has  a^houfe  fullt)f  fuch 

papera- 
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papers.  Cleon's  firft  oracle  is  a  command  to  keep  the  barking  dog^ 
The  dog  is  himfclf.  Agoracritus  produces  another  quite  contrary, 
I'hat  Cerberus  wbofeajis  upon  the  blood  of  the  people.  Cleon  reads  a 
fecond,  in  which  he  compares  himfelf  to  a  lion  whom  it  is  ne^ 
cefjary  to  preferve.  But  he  is  told,  that  this  very  oracle,  -when 
rightly  explained,  means,  that  the  lion  muji  be  imprifoned  and  put 
into  the  pillory ''^ .  They  continue  reading  feveral  other  oracles,  all 
conceived  in  the  fame  obfcure  terms,  but  not  fo  difficult  to  be 
underftood  by  the  Athenians,  as  by  us.  This  fhews,  that  the 
people  fuftered  themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  fuperftidous  fen- 
tences,  which  thofe  perfons,  who  fought  to  govern  the  ftate,  knew 
how  to  make  advantage  of.  Cleon,  in  one  of  his  oracles,  has  an 
allufion  to  that  well  known  one  of  Themiflocles ;  that  is,  to  tho 
wooden  walls  which  Apollo  advifed  the  Athenians  to  build,  and  bj 
which  Themiflocles  underftood  ihips  to  be  meant,  and  therefore 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  fight  the  naval  battle  of  Salamina. 

As  my  defign  here  is  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ancient  co- 
medy, .and  not  to  enter  into  karaed  difquifitions,  which  would 
]ead  us  far  from  the  pdn9ipal  end  of  this  work,  I  (hall  not  attempt 
the  difficult  tafk  of  explaining  feverai  other  humorous  oracles^the 
allufions  of  which  gre  Iffs  oafy  to  difcover,  and  are  lefs  capable  of 
giving  amufement. 

Cleon,  having  had  no  fuccefs  with  his  oracles,  has  xecourfe  to 
another  artifice,  which  is  to  promife  the  people  a  diftribution  of 
<:orn.  But  the  people  refufe  this  largeis  from  fuch  a  minifter  as 
he  is,  whom,  they  fay,  they  havp  often  been  deceived  by,  as  well 
as  by  Theophanes.  Cleon  adds,  that  he  is  r^ady  to  give  the  old 
man  a  feaft.  Agoracritus  makes  an  offer  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
with  more  magni^cence ;  fo  that  the  people,  reprefented  by  the 
old  man,  allured  by  thefe  largefies  and  entertainments,  accept  the 
propofal,  determined  to  be  wholly  on  the  fide  of  him  who  regales 
them  beft.  This  is  (hewn  in  the  following  zIQl  :  for  the  two  can- 
didates go  out  to  prepare  the  feaft ;  and,  during  this  interval,  the 
knights  obferve  to  the  old  man,  that  it  is  he  who  is  in  reality  the 
fovereign  of  Athens,  iince  .all  the  great  men  ftrive  who  fhall  beft 
make  their  court  to  him ;  but  that,  after  all,  he  does  not  know 
how  to  ufe  his  power,  for  thofe  great  men  impofe  upon  him  as 


*  In  a  Uock  with  bn  Mc?  ift  itt  ^wn^i^h^  ^>^    Sdi^< 

they 
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dbcy  pleafe,  by  laying  the  grofleft  fnares  for  him.  The  old  man, 
who  reprefents  the  people,  replies,  that  he  takes  great  pleafure  in 
enriching  the  rogues  who  flatter  him,  that  he  may  afterwards 
force,  them  to  refund  their  booty. 

ACT      IV. 

The  two  competitors,  determined  to  conciliate  the  old  man's 
afFeiftions  at  any  price,  return  each  with  a  table  loaded  with  diihes 
of  meat.  Their  entry  is  humorous  enough  5  for  feigning,  that 
they  are  in  the  lifts  ready  to  ftart  at  the  firft  fignal,  they  wait  for 
one  from  the  old  man  in  order  to  begin.  Cleon  prefents  him  a 
chair,  and  Agoracritus  a  table,  **  Eat  this  cake,  fays  the  former, 
"  I  made  it  at  Pylos."  "  Take  this  cruft,  fays  the  other,  Ceres 
"  baked  it  on  purpofe  for  you."  Both  of  them  alternately  offer 
him  diihes,  in  which  there  is  fome  alluflon  to  the  aflairs  of  the  re-* 
public,  and.the  latter  always  improves  upon  the  former.  But  Ago- 
racritusj  who  had  hitherto  offered  the  beft,..  finds  himfelf  at  a 
great  lofs  when  his  rival  prefents  the  people  with  a  pickled  hare, 
which  was  their  favourite  difti :  he  has  nothing  like  this  to  offer, 
and  therefore  makes  ufe  of  a  cunning  artifice, .in  imitation  of 
Gleon's  conduct  widb  regard  to  the  afiair  of  Pylos.  ^  He  pretends, . 
that  fome  ambaffadors  are.  arrived  loaded  with  money.  ^^  Where 
**  arc  they?"  cries  Cleon  eagerly.  Agoracritus,  while  he  is  look- 
ing for  them,  takes  that  opportunity  to  fupplant  him^  and  prefents  ^ 
the  people  with  that  exquifite  difh  which  his  competitor  had  de- 
fined for  them.  The  allufion  is  plain  enough,  and  Ariftophanes 
was  perfuaded  it  would  be  perfectly  well  underftood.  Cleon  now 
confeffesj  that,  in  point  of  impudence^ .  his  adverfary  has.  out- 
done him. 

Agoracritus,  to  overwhelm  hfe  rival  with  defpair  by  one  effort 
of  genius,  propofeS'  to  the  old  man,  ,to  fearch  their  feveral  bafkets. 
Agoracritus's  is  found  quite  empty  j  he  has  given  the  people  all : : 
but  the  Paphlagonian's  is  ftill  full ; ,  he  had  taken  out  but  a  very 
imall  part  of  the  provifions  it  contained  to  regale  the  people  with. 
***  Thus,  fays  Agoracritus;^  ,he  always  treats  you.     He  gives  you  a 
•*  icanty  pittance,  and  referves  great  quantities  for  himfelf."    Here- 
upon the  people  refolve.>to  take  from  Cleon  the  crown  with  which  - 
he  is  adorned,  to  beftow  it  upon  their  new  favourite.     ButCleon>  . 
tfrith  a  treriiiendoas  voice,  dcclsfres  that  this  cannot  bfetlone,  be- 
caufe  he  has  received    an  orade   from  Delphos,    which ;  plainly - 
points,  out  all  the  qualities  of  that  perfea  by  whom  he  is  to  be:r 

fupplantcd.:- 
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fnpplantcd.  That  pcrfon  is  myfcif,  replies  Agoracritus,  I  poflefs 
all  requifite  qualities  to  be  chief  man  in  the  ftate.  Cieon  in- 
terrogates him,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Oedipus  queftions 
Laius  the  fhepherd  in  Sophocles's  tragedy  *,  and  at  each  anfwcr 
he  by  degrees  difcovers  his  fucceflbr  in  this  new  rival.  His  que- 
ftions and  Agoracritus's  anfwers  are  Angular  enough,  for  they  all 
tend  to  Ihew  that  Agoracritus  is  a  defpicable  wretch,  one  who 
fells  baked  meat,  a  robber,  an  impoftor,  a  liar,  and  a  profcflcd  in- 
former, confequently,  that  he  is  the  true  and  worthy  fucceffor  of 
Clcon.  Cleon  acknowleges,  that  he  is  the  perfon  meant  by  the 
oracle,  and  ftill  imitating  Oedipus,  cries  out :  •*  Alas !  the  oracle 
"  is  accompliflbed  :  hide  the  wretched  Cleon  in  impenetrable  dark- 
"  nefs.  Adieu,  my  dear  crown,  with  grief  I  quit  thee,  another 
"  fliall  wear  thee,  who,  if  he  be  not  a  greater  robber  than  I  am,, 
"  yer,  at  leaft,  he  fhall  be  a  more  fortunate  one."  Thefe  laft 
verfes  are  a  parody  of  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  paflages  in  the  Al^ 
Ciftes  -f*  of  Euripides.  There  are  likewife  parodies  of  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  the  plays  of  that  poet  which  arc  not  come  down  to  us  j 
and  although  the  fcholiafts  do  not  take  notice  of  that  of  the  Oedipus 
of  Sophocles ;  yet  it  is  too  plain  not  to  be  perceived  :  and  we  may 
conclude  from  it,  that  Euripides  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  three 
tragic  poets  whom  Ariftophanes  has  ridiculed. 

The  new  treafurer  Ts  declared  conqueror,  and  faluted  as  fuch. 
They  deliver  the  Paphlagonian  into  his  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
he  pleafes.  Agoracritus  promifcs  the  people,  who  recommend 
themfelves  to  him,  a  finccre  repentance,  and  particular  folicitude 
for  the  city  of  fools  X>  for  fo  he  ftyles  Athens  by  a  metaphorical 
term  j|.  While  Ithe  conqueror  retires  with  the  people,  the  Cho- 
rus perform  its  office  in  comedy,  which  is  flandering,  or  rather 
abufing  with  the  utmoft  virulence  the  public  or  particular  perfons. 

A  C  T      V. 

Agoracritus  returns  haftily,  but  with  an  air  of  triumph.  He 
commands  the  Chorus  to  keep  filence,  as  if  he  had  great  news  to 
acquaint  them  with.    They  are  filent  accordingly.    '^  I  have  new- 


*  This  13  a  parody  of  one  of  the  fineft  that  the  peoplcT  have  always  their  moaths 

fctfnes  of  SQphodes.  open  like  foolf. 
\  See  Alceftes,  part.  i.  vol.  iii.  \  XaMm*  tffit. 

X  Ariftophanes  fays  here,  and  cUewhere> 

"  caft 
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^*  caft  the  people,  fays  he  to  tliem,  I  rcftore  to  you  the  old  man, 
•*  no  longer  weak  and  wicked,  but  ^ife,  generous,  and  juft.  He 
"  dwells  in  the  ancient,  the  true  Athens,  and  is  become  fuch  as 
"  he  was  formerly  in  the  times  of  Miltiadcs  and  Ariftidcs/'  The 
doors  are  thrown  open,  the  man,  whoreprefents  the  people,  ap- 
pears amidfl  the  acclamations  of  the  Chorus.  He  is  reftored  to 
youth,  and  thanks  Agoracritus  for  the  benefit  he  has  lately  con- 
ferred on  him ;  and,  as  if  he  had  loft  all  remembrance  of  what 
had  happened  to  him  in  the  time  of  Cleon,.  he  defires  to  be  in- 
formed of  alL  Agoracritus  relates,  without  any  palliation,  part  of 
thofe  follies  which  had  efcaped  the  old  man  as  in  a  delirium  -,  as 
for*  example,  his  giving  himfelf  up  to  deceivers,  who  flattered  him 
in  order  to  grow  rich  by  pillaging  him,  and  the  like.  The 
old  man,  that  is,  the  people,  blufhes  for  his  paft  errors  -,  but  the 
new  queftor  imputes  them  not  fo  much  to  him,  as  to  thofe  per- 
fons  by  whom  he  was  impofed  upon.  However,  he  afks  him  fe- 
veral  queftions  concerning  the  condud:  he  intends  to  follow  for 
the  time  to  come.  "  That  of  a  wife  man,"  replies  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fatire  in  this  paf- 
fage,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  fcene ;  and  to  make  the  fatire  the 
more  bitter,  and  comic  in  the  higheft  degree,  Agoracritus  produces 
two  women,  whom  he  calls  the  ancient  alliances  of  Athens  with  La- 
cedsemod,  faying,  that  Cleon  had  kept  them  prifoners  in  his  houfe^ 
but  he  had  delivered  them,  and  now  refigned  them  to  the  people, 
finoc  they  were  become  wife.  "  But  what  fhall  we  do  (fays  the 
"  reprefentative  of  the  people)  with  that  rogue,  that  Paphlago- 
**  nian,  who  has  done  fo  much  harm  ?  "  Agoracritus  can  think 
of  no  greater  punifhment  for  him  than  to  change  conditions  with 
him,  and  to  allow  him  to  take  up  the  trade  which  he  had  laid 
down  upon  taking  his  place  in  the  flate. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  curious  pafTages  in  this  piece,  the  turn  and 
condud:  of  which  fliew  us  the  extravagant  humour,  the  acrimony, 
and  boldncis  of  the  comic  poets  of  Greece,  as  likewife  the  genius 
of  the  fpedlators,  who  were  pleafed  with  feverc  truths,  and  keen 
inve<aive,  though  pointed  at  thefmclves. 
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COMEDY   OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


This  Play  ^caijirji  c&ed  under  the  archm  Jfarchus^  in  the  ninth  year 
oftheFekjbmeJian  war^  the  firft  of  the  Hgtb  Olympiad,  at  the  Dio^ 
nyjialfeajts.  It  was  oBed  afecmd  time  mtbfime  alterations  under 
the  arcbon  AminiaSy  in  tbejecond  year  of  the  fame  Olympiad -,  and 
the  following  year^  under  the  arcbonflnp  of  ArceuSy  it  was  again 
rewjed  a  third  time^  but  mt  reprefentea. 

THERE  is  fcarce  my  perfon  who  has  not  heard  at  leaft  of 
this  comedy,  wliich  is  the  moil  celebrated  of  all  that  were 
written  by  Ariftophancs.  The  great  Socrates,  who  is  moft  cruelly 
calumniated  in  it,  has  made  it  a  monument  to  all  pofterity^  and 
as  Defpreaul:  fays : 

Aux  acch  if\folens  dune  bouffonne  joye 

J^  fogaff^y  f^^iU  tbwmeur  furent  en  proye^ 

On  vit  par  le  public  un  poete  avoUi 

S^ridnr  aUk  dipens  du  mirite  joUi: 

Et  Socrate  par  Li  dans  un  Cbaur  de  Nuees^ 

Uun  vil  amas  de  peuple  attirer  les  buJes*. 

The  more  interefting  this  comedy  is,  the  more  neceilary 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  fix  the  date  of  it  exactly,  in  order  to  judgc^ 
whether  it  be  true  that  Socrates  fell  a  viftim  to  the  malicious^ 
fatire  that  is  here  levelled  againft  him.     The  filcncc  of  Plato. 


> 
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Thucydides, 
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Thucydides^Ariftotlc,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  cotcmporary  writers,  upon 
an  article  of  fuch  importance^  has  always  feemed  to  me  very  fur* 
prifing,  and  renders  a  little  doubtful  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  really 
believe,  th^t  this  comedy  was  the  caufe  of  Socrates's  death.  iElian, 
it  is  true,  iays  fo  in  plain  terms  *^  but  we  ihould  remember, 
that  i£lian  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  the  Good, 
and  he  is  the  firft  who  has  aflerted  this  £a£i:,  which  o^ers,  as 
Eunapius  and  fome  £:holiafts,  have  taken  upon  his  authority^  How- 
ever, what  he  fays  upon  this  fubje^t  n>erits  conHderation.  I  £hall, 
therefore)  give  the  reader  the  whole  chapter. 

>'  Anytus  and  his  party  induftrioufly  fought  out  the  means  of 
^'  ruining  Socrat^,  for  reafons  which  we  have  related  in  another 
^^  place ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  Athenians :  they  were  doubt- 
^^  ful«  in  what  manner  the  people  would  receive  an  accufation 
*'  againfl  a  man,  who>  on  many  accounts,  had  acquired  great 
^^  credit  in  the  ilate,  and  particularly  becaufe  he  expofed  the  fo- 
'^  phiih,  who  neither  knew  nor  taught  any  thing  that  was  valuable. 
*^  They  began  bj  founding  thofe  men,  concerning  the  defign  they 
^^  had  formed  of  accufing.Socrates ;  for  they  judged  it  unfafe  to 
'^  precipitate  the  mattber^  not  only  for  the  reafons  I  have  men^ 
*'  tioned>  but  for  fear  that  the  friends  and  difciples  of  Socrates 
^^  (hould  turn  the  refentmtnt  of  the  judges  upon  tibe  accuiera  of 
^  a  man  who  could  be  reproached  with  bo  crime^  and  who  was 
*^  in  reality  the  ornament  of  his  age.  The  fcheme  they  hit  upon 
''  was,  to  go  to  Arii^phanes,  a  writer  of  comedies,  a  fcoi&r  by 

profefiioo,  a  downright  bufibon^  and  who  gloried  in  beii^  §0 ; 

him  they  gained  over,  and  perfuaded  him  to  traduce  Socrates, 
^^  by  ridiculing  him  upon  the  ftage  for  thofe  crimes  which  they 
^  £alfely  charjged  upon  him,  fuch  as  feducing  the  people  by  the 
**  power  of  his  eloquence,  which  could  make  them  believe  white  to 
^*  be  black)  and  to  pervert  right  rcafon,  a  man  whofc  opinions  were 
^  new  and  dangerous,  who  fought  to  introduce  the  worfhip 
^  of  ftrange  daem(M>s,  inftead  of  the  Gods,  whom  he  dcfpifed, 
••*  and  one  who  was  very  capable  of  infinuating  his  erroneous  opi- 
^^  nions  into  all  that  approached  him.  Ariilopnanes  eagerly  feized 
^<  this  fubje^^  gave  it  sdl  the  poignancy  of  humour  and  harmony 
^'  of  verfe,  and  was  not  afhamed  to  make  the  bcft  of  Greeks  the 
**  objcd  of  his  ridicule.     It  was  not  a  Cleon  againft  whom  he 


9  JElm,  var.  hift.  ch.  xiii. 
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was  to  point  his  fatire,  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  the  Thebans  ; 
but  a  wife  and  virtuous  man,  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  by  Apollo  * 
in  particular.  Socrates  thus  exhibited  on  the  flage,  at  firft  ftrangely 
furprifed  the  Athenians  who  expected  nothing  lefs :  but,  be- 
caufe  they  were  naturally  ever  ready  to  fufpcdt  extraordinary  and 
diftinguifhed  perfons,  whether  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs^,  or  for  knowlege  and  regularity  of  life,  this  comedy  of 
the  Clouds  began  to  pleafe  them,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
gave  the  poet  more  applaufe  for  this  piece  than  for  any  other 
which  had  ever  been  exhibited  to  them.  They  proclaimed  him 
victor  +,  and  obliged  the  judges  appointed  to  decide  between  the 
preteniions  of  the  rival  poets,  to  put  the  name  of  Ariftophanes' 
before  all  the  others.  Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  comedy  ! 
**  As  for  Socrates,  he  feldom  went  to  the  theatre  but  when' 
Euripides  contended  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  and  exhibited  a  new 
tragedy,  and  then  he  never  failed  to  be  there.  He  was  likewife 
prefent  at  the  mock-fights  on  the  Pyreus,  as  he  loved  that  tragic 
poet  for  his  wifdom,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  pieces,  which  re- 
commended the  pra<aice  of  ^virtue.  However,  Alcibiades  :|;  and 
Critias  ||  fometimes  forced  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentatioa 
of  a  comedy ;  but,  inftead  of  taking  any  pleafure  in  that  kind  of 
diverfion,  he  always  exprefTed  great  contempt  for  the  comic 
poets  l(||.  He  who  was  a  philofopher,  and  a  good  man,  could  not 
but  diilike*thofe  perfons  who  made  it  their  profefHon  to  ridi- 
cule and  calumniate  all  perfons  indifcriminately*  Thefe  were 
the  fecret  caufes  of  that  refentment  which  gave  rife  to  the 
comedy  of  the  Ckudsy  without  reckoning  the  importunity  of 
Anytus  and  Melitus.  Nor  is  it  improbable  §,  that  Arifto- 
phanes  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  cormpted  with  bribes  upon  this 


*  Apollo  at  Delphos  had»  by  an  oracle»  being  conformable  to  what  the  ancients  have 
declared  hioi  to  be  the  wifeft  of  men.  So-  faid  on  this  drcomilancey  who  do  not  men- 
crates  himfelf  interpreted  it  to  the  Athenians  tion  the  part  Anytus  had  in  fuggefting  the 
with  equal  wit  and  modefty,  by  telling  them»  fubjed  of  this  piece.  The  contempt  Socxa- 
they  believed  they  knew  every  thing,  and  tcsexprefredfotAriftophanes  was,  according  - 
knew  nothing,  whereas  he  knew  nothing,  to  aU  appearances,  the  troe  motive  which* 
and  believed  he  knew  nothing.  induced  the  poet  to  take  this  revenge  upon 

t  The  people,  together  with  the  judges,  the  philofopher. 
were  called  to  decide  the  prize.  (  .£lian  does  not  afleit  this,  to  be  a  BtBt, 

X  The  fon  of  Clinias.  be  only  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  ia 


cc 


B  The  fon  of  Califchrus.  probable. 

mi  Thefe  words  are  very  remarkablej  as 
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occafion;  for  who  that  confidersthc  extreme  cagernefs  of  fcveral 
of  the  Athenians  to  calumniate  Socrates,  and  to  bring  him  be- 
fore their  tribunals  on  heavy  accufations,  and  recollects  that 
the  poet  was  poor,  and  very  malicipus,  would  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  fhould  have  taken  money  for  being  concerned  in  this 
iniquitous  affair  ? 

**  However,  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds  procured  it's  author 
great  fame;  and  the  faying pfCratinus  was  never  fo  well  proved 
as  upon  this  occafion  :  The  theatre,  fays  he,  corrupts  our  man- 
ners *.  This  comedy  being  reprefented  during  the  celebration 
of  theDionylial  feafts,  a  great  number  of  ftrangers,then  at  Athens, 
refortcd  to  the  theatre ;  and  while  the  unhappy  Socrates  was  thus 
ridiculed,  his  name  fo  often  repeated,  and  his  figure  imitated 
exadly  by  the  makers  of  mafks,  they,  who  knew  not  who  wad 
meant,  made  a  great  noifc  in  the  aflcmbly,  afking  continually, 
who  is  this  Socrates  ?  He  who  was  prefent,  having  come  thither 
on  purpofe,  becaufe  he  knew  he  was  ridiculed  in  this  piece, 
and  had  feated  hinifelf  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  feen  by 
the  whole  audience,  hearing  the  clamour,  refolved  to  free  the 
flrangers  from  their  perplexity,  and  therefore  rofe  from  his  feat, 
and  continued  flanding  during  the  whole  reprefentation;  fo  great 
contempt  did  he  fhew  for  this  fatire^  and  for  the  whole  Athenian 
audience  who  approved  it.  '* 
Having  given  ^Elian's  account  of  this  tranfa<Sion,  I  (hall  obferve 
to  the  reader,  that  two  of  the  five  expofitions  or  prefaces  to  this 
comedy,  namely  the  fecond  and  the  fifth,  relate  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  doubtlefs  upon  his  authority.  Now  there  is  one 
certain  circumflance  upon  which  we  may  depend,  and  that  is, 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  two  and  twenty,  or  three  and  twenty 
years  at  leaft  between  the  firfl  reprefentation  of  this  comedy,  and 
the  murder  of  Socrates ;  from  whence  it  follows  (  according  to 
Mr.  Paulmier)  that  the  ftory  related  by  ^lian  and  by  his  copyifls 
is  a  mere  fable,  and  that  Ariflophancs  was  no  more  an  accomplice 
in  the  death  of  Socrates,  than  of  Eupolis,  whom  he  rallied  as 
bitterly  as  Socrates,  or  than  Crates  -|-,  and  Diphilus,  both  comic 

*  Makes  them  fick.  was,   it  is  faid,  the   ^i&  who  introduced 

t  Crates,   an  Athenian,   was  at  firil  an  drunken  perfons  upon  the  ftage.     Diphilus,. 

adlor  in  the  comedies  of  Cratinus,  and  af-  the  comic    poet ,    was  a  cotemporary   of 

tcrwaids  a  writer  of  the  old  corned/  3  be  Menander's^  and  wrote  in  the  fame  tailc. 

.    poets> 
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poets,  were  authors  of  the  deaths  of  Hippon  and  Beda,  two  fhllo^ 
fophers,  who»  like  all  others,  were  given  up  to  the  cenfure  and 
licentioufnefs  of  the  ancient  comedy,  the  declared  foe  of  philo- 
fophy  and  of  all  its  profefibrs.  This  conclufion  may  be  naturally 
drawn  from  the  fcholiafls,  from  the  ancient  writers  of  Greek  pre- 
faces, and  from  that  palTage  of  ^lian,  which  we  have  juft 
quoted,  wherein  he  mentions  Ariftophanes's  perfonal  enmity  to 
Socrates  and  Euripides ;  and  by  others  we  are  told,  that  in  gene- 
ral the  comic  poets  and  philosophers  were  great  enemies  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  to  this  mutual  hatred  that  the  comedy  of  the 
ClouJs  owed  its  birth.  I  will  not  pretend  to  carry  this  argument 
as  far  as  Mr.  Paulmier  has  done }  but  by  fixing  the  time  when 
the  comedy  of  the  Clouds  was  a(fled,  and  that  when  Socrates  was 
put  to  death,  we  may  conclude,  that  JElizn  is  perhaps  in  the  ri^t, 
when  he  fays,  that  Ariftophanes-did  not  intend  to  procure  the 
death  of  Socrates^  nor  was  fuborned  by  Anytus,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  fo  heavy  a  charge  againil  him  -,  yet  was  he  no  lefs  criminal 
as  well  as  Eupolis,  in  having  been  the  remote  caufe  of  that  unjuft 
profecution  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  againft  the  moft  virtuous 
pagan  that  ever  lived.  It  is  certain  that  Socrates  was  condemned 
for  thofe  very  crimes,  which  Ariftophanes  had  falfely  attributed 
to  him  in  his  comedy  of  the  Ckuds ;  however,  that  did  not  happen 
till  many  years  after  the  poet  had  endeavoured  to  render  faimr 
odious  to  all  Greece  in  this  play,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  mofl: 
finifhed  of  all  his  pieces.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  proofs,  which 
I  fhall  collect  from  Ariftophanes  himfelf,  who,  with  reiped:  to 
the  date  of  his  comedy,  ought  to  be  credited  rather  than  M]izn. 
This  method  of  interpreting  an  author  by  his  own  works,  is 
much  furer  than  the  notes  o?  commentators. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  certain,  that  we  have  the  comedy,  called 
the  Clouds^  written  in  a  firft,  fecoad,  and  perhaps  in  a  thinl  man* 
ner  ^  that  is,  retouched,  though  not  altered,  in  the  fundamental 
plan.  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  this  incomparable  piece,  in  which 
three  different  manners  are  recognized,  was  aded  and  retouched 
in  the  three  firfl  years  of  the  89th  Olympiad  ;  for,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  ancient  commentators  *,  or  laying  any  flrefi 
wpon  fome  vcrfes  quoted  by  Atheneus,  either  out  of  the  firft  or 


f  See  the  fbwtii  ancient  argument,  and  otheFs, 
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(ccond  Clouds ;  verfes,  which  may  be  found  in  the  comedy  before 
us  *  ;  Ariftophanes,  in  one  paflage,  fpeaks  of  Clcon  as  being  ftill 
alive  •[•,  and  in  another  he  mentions  the  fame  Cleon  as  dead :}:, 
as  we  fhall  find  in  the  examination  of  the  piece.  Now,  Cleon 
died  II  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pcloponefian  war,  in  the  archonfhip 
of  Aminias,  Ac  fecond  year  of  the  89th  Olympiad;  therefore,  the 
fecond  Clouds  could  not  have  been  a<^ed  before  that  year,  and  the 
firft  in  the  former.  In  the  Wafps^  which  was  adted  that  fame 
year,  during  the  archonftiip  of  Aminias,  Ariftophanes  complains 
thaf  his  competitors  had  unjuftly  obtained  the  prize,  when  the 
year  before  he  exhibited  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds  for  the  firfl 
timc>  that  is,  the  firft  year  of  the  89th  Olympiad.  He  makes 
much  the  fame  complaint  to  the  audience  in  his  prologue  to  the 
fecond  Clouds ;.  therefore,  the  firft  and  the  fecond  comedy  were 
rcprefcrited  in  the  firft,  the  fecond,  or  at  leaft  in  the  third  year  of 
the  89th  Olympiad..  To  this  proof„  if  we  add  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  prefaces,  the  difficulty  will  vanifh,.  and  it  will  be  found,, 
that  Ariftophanes  and  his  commentators  agree,  at  leaft  with  regard. 
to  the  time  of  this  rcprefentation,  which  is  what  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  fix. 

On  the  other  hand,.  Socrates  was  feventy  years  old  when  he  was 
accufed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus,  and  afterwards  condemned  to 
drink  poifon,  which  happened  under  the  archon  Laches,  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad  §^  that  is,  twenty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  Cleon.  The  date  of  Socrates's  death,  therefore,, 
being  certain,  and  that  of  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds  no  lefs  fo,  we 
find  there  is  an  interval  of  twenty-three  years  between  that  co- 
medy and  his  death.  We  muft  conclude  with  Mr.  Paulmier, 
that  iElian,.  in  general^,  ought  to  be  rejedted  with  rclpedt  to  the- 


•  Athenetify  lib.  iv.  quotes  fiire  verfta  in  f  Diog.Eufeb.    There  are  fome  writers  t 

Ae  ^xttCUadtf  which  are  to  be  fbund  in  this  who  ailert  that  Socrates  was  only  iixty  years- 

comedy^  v.  198..  he  aUb  qnotes  a  paflage  old,,  when  he    was    accufed    by  Anytus^ 

in  the  fecond  Cioudtt  which  is  in  this  piece,,  and  thus  adrance  his-  death  ten  years  j  fo  1 

▼.  559.  therefore,  we.  have  the  fame  come-  that,-  according  to  them,. Socrates  was  mur- 

dy  revifed,  and  aAed  twice.  dered  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Geon : 

f  Vdrfe  ^90,  hut  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  date, 

J  Vcffe  549.     Here  hasdlegcs  the  piece  which  fixes  the  death  of  Socrates  at  the  age 

of  Eopolis,  called  Marica^  where  Cleon  is  of  feventy  years  is  the  moil  certain,  and  mod? 

fiippofed  to  be  dead.  generally  received*. 


H  Thocyd.  and  Diodor. 
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account  he  gives ;  though  not  entirely :  for,  after  all,  he  agrees 
with  others  concerning  the  great  hatred  of  the  comic  poets 
to  the  philofophers ,  and  particularly  to  Socrates,  and  makes 
that  hatred  to.  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  writing  this  fatire. 
He  adds  indeed,  that  the  poet  undertook  it  at  the  inftigation  of 
Anytus  and  Melitus,  in  which  he  may  be  miftaken ;  j^pt  this 
circumftance  of  his  narration  is  faulty  on  account  of  his  not  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  long  interval  there  was  between  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  the  Clouds^  and  the  fentence  againft  Socrates.  Let  us 
conclude,  that  Ariftophanes  rallied  at  Socrates  from  the  fame 
motive  that  he  rallied  at  Cleon,  namely,  a  perfonal  refentment 
againft  him,  and  probably  uninfluenced  by  Anytus.  Let  us  add, 
that,  although  his  comedy  did  not  give  the  laft  blow  to  Socrates, 
yet  it  raifed  prejudices  againft  him,  fince  thofe  humorous  accu- 
fations  became  very  ferious  ones,  which  at  length,  by  means  of 
Anytus  and  his  party,  occafioned  the  death  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  There  is  alfo  another  error  in  iElian's 
account  of  this  affair,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Clouds  as  a  comedy 
which  was  received  with  great  applaufe ;  and  Ariftophanes,  who 
in  this  cafe  ought  furely  to  be  believed,  complains  twice  of  its  hard 
reception,  and  of  the  great  injuftice  of  the  judges  in  preferring  the 
comedies  of  Cratinus  and  Amipiias  to  this.  It  is  certain,  that 
Ariftophanes  fpeaks  very  highly  of  this  play  of  his,  and  perhaps 
his  boafting  fo  much  was  the  caufe.  of  its  being  better  received, 
when  it  was  next  adted;  but  this  is  only  a  conjedlure  which 
does  not  entirely  clear  iElian  of  mifreprefenting  this  fadt.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  necefTary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  well  as  Paulmier 
and  Spanheim ;  and  yet  more,  to  compare  Ariftophanes  with  him- 
felf,  in  order  to  know  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  that 
opinion,  which  generally  prevails,  that  Ariftophanes,  upon  this 
occafion,  influenced  the  captious  minds  of  the  Athenians  as  he 
pleafed,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  put  Socrates  inftantly  to 
death  ;  but  this  neither  was  nor  could  be  the  cafe ;  the  Athe- 
nians, although  diftruftful  and  jealous  of  extraordinary  merit  of 
every  kind,  yet  certainly  never  aded  with  fuch  precipitation  in 
matters  of  that  confequence,  merely  upon  the  fuggeftions  of 
their  orators  and  comic  poets.  They  laughed  at  their  humorous 
fallies,  and  all  forts  of  liberties  were  allowed  to  eloquence  and 
fatire  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Pericles,  Cleon,  Lamachus, 
Alcibiades,  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  dignity  in  the 

ftate. 
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dignity  in  the  ftate,  who  were  certainly  of  more  confequence  in  the 
ftate  than  Socrates  a  poor  phiiofopher,  were  vidims  to  the  bitter 
railleries  and  horrid  accufations  of  Ariftophanes,  who  tells  us  in 
more  than  one  paffage  of  his  works,  that  his  competitors  fatirifed 
their  fellow-citizens  with  as  much  virulence  as  himfelf,  and  with 
equal  feverity. 

Persons   of    the  Drama. 

Strepfiades,  a  rich  man,  but  in  debt;  Phidippides,  a  young 
fpendthrift,  fon  to  Strepfiades  5  their  fervant ;  Socrii^tes,  and  his 
fervant ;  a  Chorus  of  Clouds ;  Fafias  and  Amunias,  tyvo  Ufurers ; 
Chaerephon,  a  friend  of  Socrates.  The  fcene  is  near  the  houfc 
of  Socrates  at  Athens. 

ACT.      L 

Strepfiades  is  reprefented  in  a  bed,  his  fon  being  in  another  at  a 
little  diftance.  The  old  man  tofifes  about  from  fide  to  fide,  refllefs 
and  impatient  for  the  morning.  Full  of  inquietude  about  the 
debts  which  the  extravagance  of  his  wife  and  fon  had  forced  him 
to  contra<a,  he  mutters  to  himfelf  for  fome  time,  and  then  wakens 
his  fervant,  afks  for  a  light,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  begins 
in  a  foliloquy  to  talk  of  his  affairs :  "  Twelve  minas  to  Fafias  ! 
"  How  did  I  contnua  this  debt  ?  Oh !  for  that  fine  horfe  which 
*^  I  purchafed  for  my  extravagant  fon.  —  Item,  three  minas  to 
"  Amunias  for  mending  a  chariot*.'*  One  would  imagine  that 
Ariftophanes,  both  here  and  elfewhere,  ilrikes  at  Aminias,  who 
was  archon  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  89th  Olympiad ;  but  that 
he  made  a  flight  alteration  in  his  name,  becaufe  the  law  forbad 
the  ridiculing  the  firft  magiftrate  upon  the  fl:age.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Ariftophanes  often  reflefls  upon  Aminias. 

Strepfiades,  who  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
country  •f',  jepents  his  having  quitted  his  eftate,  and  rural  employ-, 
ments,  to  marry  a  woman  of  the  race  of  Megacles  and  Alcmason  :|:, 


*  Moliere  has  imitated  this  foliloquy  in  f  As  in'  U  Mori  confimbt,  a  comedy  of 

the  firft  fcene  of  his  Ma/ade  imaffnairg^  where  Moliere's. 

Argante  alone  fettles  his  accounts  as  if  his  %  One  of  the  moft  illaftrioof  families  ta 

phyfician  and  apothecary  were  prefent.  Athens. 

Vol.  III.  Gg                                a  wo* 
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ft  womift  ptx)&fe  in  her  ezpences,  nice,,  whimficali  and  a  coquet^ 
who  hai  brootht  him  a  ion  with  the  fame  difpofitions.  It  muft 
be  obfenred,  that>  daring  this  foliioquy^  Phidippides^  the  (on  o£ 
this  citi2«ti)  is  heard  talking  in  hi$  ikep  of  horfes,  and  chariot 
races  *>  ^vhich  renden  the  foUloquy  of  the  father  more  humoroos^ 
fince  it  is  his  fon's  fondnefs  for  tliat  expenfive  diverfion  which 
occafions  all  his  afflidtion. 

After  having  thus  given  the  chara£ter  of  his  {on,  he  goes  to  his 
bediide  to  waken  him,  but  gently  and  with  great  precaattoo,  for 
he  loves  himi  notwithftanding  his  bad  conduit.  He  endeavottrt^ 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  in  a  fcheme»  which  he  has  jmA 
thought  of,  which  is»  to  go  txy  a  neighbouring  houie,  pointing  it  out 
to  him,,  where  he  will  find  perfons,  who  prove  that  the  fky  is  aa 
oven,  and  that  men  are  coals ;  a  ridiculous  parody  upon  the  com*^ 

Earifons  made  ufc  of  by  Socrates,  in  his  difcourfes ;  for  it  is  the 
oufe  of  Socrates  that  he  means.  The  fon  treats  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  namely,  the  maftcr  and  Cbserephon  his  difciple,  as  vi* 
iionaries,.  fools,  and  calls  them  bare •  feet  f* ;  but  the  father 
thinks  very  differently  of  tfaem.  This  ifaews  that  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  philofophers  of  Adiens  were  equally  extravagant 
in  their  applaoies  and  cenfiires.  The  (bene  between  the  father 
and  fbn  on  this  fubjed,  paints  in  the  moik  lively  colours  a  fond 
Either^  and  a  fon  fpoiied  by  indulgence.  Menander  and  Terence 
have  not  fince  produced  any  thing  better  of  the  fami^  kind. 
Strepfiades  not  being  aUe  to  perfuade  Phidippides  to  n^ake  himfelf 
a  difdple  of  Socrates,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  paying  his  debts 
widijefts,  and  of  provmg  that  day  is  night,  thinks  the  fecret  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  negleded,  and  ^erefore,  takes  a  reib- 
lutkm  to  attend  this  fchool  himfelf,  fuUy  perfuaded,  that  he  fhalL 
be  able  to  deal  with  his  creditore,  and  pay  them  only  with  words. 

Accordingly  he  knocks  at  Socrates^'s  door^  which  is  opened  by 
his  fervant,  vrhq  comes  out  haflily  with  an  angry  and  defeded  air^ 
much  like  the  fervant  of  Buripides  in  ^  j^bamm/esy  or  Aga- 
Bern's  intlM  Feq^  of  Ceres  I  ioc  Ariftophanes  is  fbmetiraes  guilty 
of  repetitions,  and  the  advantage,   which  I  flatter  myfelf  my 


*  In  Athens  t  sum  bad  need  to  be  very  greater  misftrtme  to  their  enemies  then  to 

rich  who  allowed  himfelf  thefe  cxpenfive  keep  horfes. 
diverfions.    Repablkani  are  natnially  fru.         t  Thqr  wore  no  ftoet. 
gal,  and  the  Atheniani  could  not  wiib  a 

readers 
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itaders  will  reap  by  my  analyfing  all  the  comedies  of  die  Athenian 
poet,  is,  that  they  will  become  acquainted  with  his  turn  of  wit, 
and  be  able  to  compare  him  with  himfelf ;  an  advantage  they 
vill  not  find  in  reading  thofe  comedies  of  his,  which  fome  of  our 
Vrritcrs  have  been  contented  with  barely  rendering  in  French  *. 

The'  fervant  of  Socrates  is  a  philofopher  in  imitation  of  his 
mafter,  as  the  fervaots  of  Euripides  and  Agadion  are  poets,  Theie 
three  fcenes  of  three  feveral  comedies  have  a  ftrong  refemblance 
as  well  as  fome  others^  which  will  be  mentioned.  This  great 
genius  curfes  the  ruftic  ign(Hance  of  Strepfiades,  who,  by 
knocking  fo  loud  at  the  door,  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  lofing 
the  connexion  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  obfervation.  Thefe  are 
the  ftrokes  of  a  maflerly  hafid,  which  in  a  iingle  expreflion  cha- 
rai^erifes  the  ridiculous  perfoas  who  are  ibon  to  be  exhibited. 
Strepfiades^  with  great  humility,  makes  an  apology  for  what,  he 
had  done,  and  modeftly  aiks  nim^  what  it  was  upon  which  his 
thoughts  were  em|doyed  when  he  fo  unfortunately  interrupted 
him; 

SERVANT. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  reveal  thefe  myfterics  to  foch  as  arc  not 
initiated  in  our  fcbooL 

6TREP8IADES* 

Speak  freely^  for  I  am  come  to  %e  a  difciple  of  thy  inafttt*s« 

SERVANT- 

Thai  I  will  fatisfy  thee :  but  remember  ^at  thefe  are  great 
myfteries.  Socrates  aiked  Chsrephon  the  other  day,  how  many  of 
her  own  feet  a  flea  could  leap ;  for  k  muft  be  obTerved^  that  a 
flea  bad  bit  CbaDreplicm's  eyebrow^  and  leaped  from  ifaence  upoa 
the  head  of  Socrttes. 

STREPSIADES- 
How  could  he  meafure  this  ? 


*  Madame  Dackr  Im  tranflated  Fluhu^  uig  nyietf  to  dieir  maimer  of  traaOadsg, 

and  the  Cl9iub,  and  Mr,  Boivin  the  BirtU^  and  their  fentimentt,  which  I  (hall  examiM 

I  am  not  afliamed  to  profit  1)7  their  fldDiHor  ind  co|npare  with  ^  orij^nd.  ^ 
to  coniHs  that  I  do  A»  yet  widH«t  omfia- 


G  g  2  SERVANT. 
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SERVANT. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ingenious  than  his  contrivance 
to  fettle  this  matter.     He  dipped  both  the  infe^l's  feet  into  melted 
wax,  which,  when  it  was  grown  cold,  formed  (hoes,  which  he 
took  off,  and  with  thofe  he  meafured  the  fpace  exactly. 

STREPSIADES. 
Oh  Jupiter !  what  fubtilty  of  wit  I 

SERVANT. 
What  wouldft  thou  fay  then>,  if  thou  fhouldft  hear  another  ipe«^ 
culatron  of  his  ? 

STREPSIADES. 
What  is  It  ?  I  beg  thee  tell  me. 

Here  the  fervant  relates  another  ridiculous  experiment  of  the 
fame  kind.  It  was  to  dilcover,  whether  the  buzzing  noife  made 
by  a  gnat  in  flying  proceeded  from  its  mouth  or  its  tail,  and  gives 
a  phyfical  explication  of  their  inteftine  which  is  filled  with  wind  ^. 
Tne  fervant  alfo  mentions  another  ludicrous  circumflance  relating 
to  Socrates,  who  as  he  was  gazing  on  the  moon,  with  his  mouth 
open,  an  infeft  let  fall  its  ordure  into  it.  But  the  moft  fatyrical 
picture  of  all  is  this,  in  which  he  reprefents  his  mafter  dexteroufly 
ftealing  -a  cloak.  '^  Laft  night,  ^  fays  he,,  we  had  no  fupper^  and 
"  did  not  know  how  to  procure  any.'' 

STREPS  I  ADES. 
Faith,  that  was  fhocking  1  how  did  he  get  out  ofthis  difficuTty  ?- 

SERVANT. 

He  Are  wed  fome  duft  upon  a  table,'  and  while  he  was  amiifing 
his  auditors  with  a  compafs  in  one  hand,  he  witlv  the  other  dex- 
teroufly took  one  of  their  cloaks  off  a  hook  with  a  piece  of 
crooked  iron. 

STREPSIADES; 
By  my  faith,  Thales  htmfelf  never  performed  fuch  a  trick. 
Open  the  door  inflantly^   fuffer  me  to  enter  this  fchooLof  wif-- 


•  It  is  as  if  they  had  ridiculed  the  phyfical  dif^oifitioni  in  oar  days. 

dom: 
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iom  :  (hew  me  Socrates,  I  die  with  impatience  to  be  an  adept  in 
thefe  fciences.  Open  the  door,  I  beg  thee*  (The  door  is  opened.) 
Oh  Hercules !  what  ftrange  animals  have  we  here  ? 

SERV A  NT- 
Why  art  thou  fo  furprifed  ?    What  do  tfiey  refemble  thinkft 
thou  ? 

STREPSIADES. 

They  refemble  the  prifoners  we  took  at  Pylos  ♦ :  why  are  their 
eyes  fixed  fo  intently"  on  the  earth  ? 

SERVANT. 

They  are  prying  into  its  bowels:. 

STREPSIADES. 

What !  arc  they  looking  for  leeks  there  ?  &c* 

The  fervant  being,  difpofed-  to  play  the  man  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, Strepfiades  afks  him  feveral  queflions  concerning  the  different 
inftruments  he  fcjes.  near  them,  fuch  a&  globes,  foheres,  and 
the  like. 

STREPSIADES. 
What  ie  that  I  fee  there  ? 

SERVANT. 

That  is  aftroaomy  in  perfon  f*. 

STREPSIADES* 
And  that? 

SERVANT. 
Geometry. 

STREPSIADES* 
Of  what  ufb  is  that  machine  ? 


*  The.poet  fpeaks  here  of  the  Laceds-  were  not  difmi^ed  till  a  long  time  after- 

monians  uken  in  the  iiland  Sphaderia  by  wards.     The  philofophers  afieAed  to  look 

Demofthenes  and  Qeon.    (See  the  Kmgbts,)  pale  and  emaciated  like  them,  to  walk  bare« 

Thofefoldiers  having  fuffered  great  hard-  foot,  and  to  live  aafterely. 
ihips,  were  in  a  miferable  condition  when  t  As  one  who  fliewf  the  corioCties  of  a 

thej  arrived  at  Athens^  from  whence*  the/  cabinet. 

SERVANT.. 
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SERVANT. 
To  meiTure  land. 

STREPSIADES. 
How  I  Ch«  €oaquered  lands  that  are  to  be  diftributed  by  lot  ^  ? 

SERVANT. 

Npj  the  whole  earth. 

5TREPSIADES. 
That  is  good  news>  indeed  1   fine  news  for  Athens  1    Shall  we 
then  divide  the  whole  earth  amongft  usi 

SERVANT. 
Obferve,    here  is  the  whole  ^artfa^  and  tliis  is  the  territory  of 
Attica. 

fiTREPSIADES. 

I  do  not  believe  thee.    Surely  thou  deceiveft  me  *  this  cann<A 
i)e  AthenSj  for  I  do  not  lee  the  judges  fitting  to  hear  caufes  -f*. 

SERVANT. 

No  raill^l    See»  here  is  the  whde  terrttoty  *f  Athens* 

STREPSIADES. 

Where  are  the  Gicynians^  my  dear  countrymen^  then?   (Cicyna 
was  the  country  of  the  Acamancide^trtfae  ia  Attica.) 

SERVANT. 
Here.    And  this  is  Eitbiasa.    See^  how  far  away  it  fbetches  I 

STREPSIADES. 
Ayel  it  ftretches  away  from  us^  iirieed>  I  know  that  but  too 


*  it  wfti^ofiial  for  Ae  Atkeniiaiis  to  dmde  did  fhe  hmt  at  Samot  <AfHL  Hhtt.  Kb.  ii« 

Ae  cwqmd  lands  by  lot,  ^en  they  feaC  cap.  6.)  and  tt  Evbmz  f  Tlncyd.  Hb.  i.) 
colonics  to  fettle  in  aqy  of  tkem  i  dios»  after         f  A  ftroke  of  fatire  upon  tlie  pafion  4e 

<lie  deSsafen  of  Mitykna,  tbey  diflributed  A&enians  had  for  holdisg  CQ&foItaSions  and 

Afi  iandi  in  ibarcs  (Thugrd,  lib,  iii.).  Thgr  hanng  caofti. 

wellj 
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well  i  it  is  Pericles  who  alienated  it  from  us,  by  fubjeding  it,  and 
loading  it  with  fo  many  impofts  ^.    But  where  is  Lacedasmon  ? 

SERVANT. 
Here,  very  near  us. 

STREPSIADES. 
Yes,  it  is  too  near  us  ^  I  wifh  thou  wouldil  exert  thy  great  fklU 
to  thrufl  it  further  from  us  -f*. 

SERVANT. 

That  is  not  pebble  to  be  done- 

STREPSIADES. 

So  much  the  worfe.  for  thee  then.     Bu(^.  who  is  that  man. 
iufpended  in  the  air  in  a  ba£Let  ^ 

SERVANT. 

That  is  he; 

STREPSIA.DES* 
He!    what  he?: 

SERVANT- 
Socrates.. 

STREPSIADES. 
Ho,.  Socrates,  Socrates,  &c.. 

The  philofof^er,  buried  in  the  moft  profound  contemplation^ 
feems  at  firft  not  to  hear  that  he  is  called,  at  laft  he  comes  to 
himfelf,  and  anfwers.  The  converfation  between  the  f<»Tant  and 
the  coiuitryman  had  already  made  Socrates^  ridiculous  enough ;  but 
tihefe  are  only  the  firft  outlines  of  that  fihiflied  picture  die  poet 
draws  of  him  in  this  fbene,  and  throughout  the  whole  coinedy 
the  ridicule  increafes  till  it  has  rdldhed  its  utmoft  height. 


*'  Perides,  afbr  he  had  kh}e&td  it  19  t   Thin  Ifarobe  was  admirafale,    oonfi* 

Athensi  divided  fome  of  the  lands  among  dering  the  time    and  the  conjonftnres  lO' 

Ae  A^enians*,  ancl  afterwards  Eubsea  ^on*  friiich  4t  was  applied.     The  Lacedsemo- 

tinaed  to  be  extremely  oppreiled  (Thoqrd.  nians  were  the  fi^  movers  of  thci  Pekpo^ 

fib.i.)    There  is  likewife  in  this  paflag&  a  oefian  war. 
play  upon  wcK-ds  which  cannot  be  tranfiated* 

Ariftophane$ 
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Ariftophanes  makes  Socrates  give  a  moft  wbimfical  reafon  for 
thus  hoifting  himfclf  up  in  the  air.  "  The  earth,  he  fays,  would 
"  draw  away  all  the  fubtle  thoughts  of  the  mind,  juft  as  wild 
"  creffes  draw  to  therafelves  the  moifture  which  (hould  nourifti 
"  the  other  plants  that  are  neareft  them."  Socrates  always  ufed 
fuch  familiar  comparifons  in  his  dificourfes,  that  his  arguments 
might  be  betier  underftood :  and  I  cannot  think  F.  Rapin  altoge- 
ther in  the  right  when  he  aflerts,  that  Socrates  underftood  rail- 
lery better  than  Ariftophanes,  who  rallied  him.  Both  of  them 
were  great  geniufes  in  this  way ;  but  one  rallied  like  a  gay  phi- 
lofopher,  and  the  other  like  a  licentious  comic  poet^  and  this  con- 
ftituted  the  difference  of  their  genius  for  raillery. 

The  countryman,  malicioufly  ignorant,  miftakes  the  words  of 
Socrates,  in  order  to  turn  them  into  a  jeft,  and  then  entering  into 
the  occafion  of  his  coming  to  him,  he  tells  him,  that  he  would 
fain  learn  of  fo  wife  a  neighbour  how  to  pay  his  debts  without 
money.  The  bufinefs  is  to  teach  him  the  art  of  fpeaking :  "  for, 
^'  fays  he^  the  ufurers  torment  me  to  death,  and  I  am  deftroycd 
***  by  horfes,  a  difeafe  which  has  confumed  many  others.  I  con- 
"  jure  thee,  therefore,  by  the  Gods^  to  affift  me.**  Socrates  inter- 
rupts him  by  afking,  what  Gods  they  are  whom  he  fwears  by ; 
adding,  that  in  his  fchool  they  do  not  acknowlege  the  Gods  of 
the  country  ♦.  The  countryman  dcfires  to  know,  what  Gods  they 
fwear  by  in  his  fchool,  and  if  they  fwear,  like  the  Byzantines,  by 
copper  Gods ;  from  this  paflage  we  may  coUedt,  that  the  Byzan- 
tines made  ufe  of  copper  coin.  Ariftophanes  having  thus  infi- 
nuated,  that  the  firft  leflbn  his  philofopher  gives,  is  impiety  to 
the  Gods,  he  prepares  to  give  him  a  fccond  by  queftioning  the 
n«w  difciple  on  bis  inclinations  for  fpeculative  philofophy  ;  and  he 
founds  him,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  vail  acknowlege  the 
great  Goddeffes  of  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  meaning  the  Clouds. 
Ariftophanes  here  malicioufly  infinuates,  that  Socrates  and  his 
fcftaries  had  no  other  obje<ft  of  their  worfliip  and  meditations 
than  mere  chimeras.  We  fliall  find,  that  he  attributes  the 
fame  thing  to  Euripides,  the  friend  of  that  philofopher,  and  to  all 


•,This  laid  the  foundation  of  that  clutfge  againft^QpratM  of  impietjr,  and  it  is  upon  this 
^de  that  he  4efends  hijnfelf  in  his  apology. 


thoCt 
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diofe  who  followed  him,  except  the  great  Alcibiades,  whom  tie* 
verthelefs  he  fbmetimes  ridicules  in  his  comedies. 

Strepfiades  agrees  to  every  thing,  provided  he  may  avoid  pajring 
his  debts.  His  mafter  begins  to  put  his  docility  to  a  trial  by  or- 
dering him  to  put  on  a  garland,  and  to  lye  down  on  a  couch :  the 
difciple  jefts  with  his  mafter  upon  this  myftericus  ceremony,  whidi 
he  thinks  has  the  air  of  a  facrifice,  and  afks,  if  he  is  to  be  the 
vi&im.  Socrates  removes  his  doubts,  by  fhewing  him  that  fuch 
is  the  manner  in  which  fcholars  are  initiated  in  his  fchool*  He 
then  pronounces  a  ludicrous  invocation  to  the  air  and  the  clouds, 
as  to  fupreme  divinities^  and  conjures  them  to  become  viiible,  and 
to  (hew  themfelves  to  the  new  adept,  who  now  regrets  his  not 
having  brought  his  cloak  with  him  to  j^refenre  him  firom  b^ing  wet^ 
It  is  thus  that  Ariftophancs  mingles  jefts,  fome  good,  fbmc  in*^ 
different  enough,  with  all  the  ferious  fpeechcs  of  Socrates^  to 
render  them  ftill  more  ridiculous  than  thofe  which  he  puts  in 
his  mouth. 

The  invocatbn  being  repeated,  the  clouds,  in  the  figure  of 
women,  with  maiks  of  a  lingular  kind,  begin  to  (hew  themJkives  m 
die  air  upon  machines  that  Took  like  clouds^  and  form  that  beau- 
tiful Chorus  which  madame  Dacier  fo  juftly  admires.  In  the 
compolition  of  thefe  Chorufes  both  the  tn^c  and  comic  poets  of 
-Greece  exerted  dieir  utmoft  fkiU,  thefe  were  the  moft  laboured 
and  moft  poetical  pafTages  in  their  plays.  The  QioGifes  of  Ari« 
ftophanes  were  a  mixture  of  the  ferious  and  comic  :  they  were 
fometimes  fublime,  fometimes  low  and  trifling,  and  often  parodies. 
It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  endeavour  to  render  them  in 
French,  as  they  entirely  depend  upon  thf  verification  and  the 
Orecian  mufic,  a  tranflation,  either  in  verfe  or  p^<?,  would  aot 
be  relifhed. 

Socrates,  full  of  his  enthufiafm,  is  ftruck  ^ith  reverential  awe 
^t  the  noife  of  the  thunder,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Godd^fles ; 
*but,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  longs,  Strepfiades  has  fo  dulF 
an  underfUnding,  andfb  uo{»ik>fbphi(al  a  fight,  that  he  can  nei- 
llier  hear  nor  fee  them*  ^^  Af9  tb&y  heroines,"  fays  be  to  Socra- 
tes. '^  No,  replies  Sp$roi(es«  they  are  the  deities  of  idle  men,  on 
^'  whom  they  beftow  wit,  learning,  judgment,  the  art  of  fpeak- 
«*  ing  in  an  unufual  manner,  exalted  whims  and  elaborate  in- 
«<  ventiona  whkh  ieize  aod  captivate  the  fouL"  * 

VoL.m*  Hh  STREP- 
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STREPSIADES. 
It  is  certain^  that  while  they  fpoke  my  heart  feemed  to  leap 
within  me,  and  I  burnt  with  an  eager  defire  to  become  a  philo-* 
fopher.     Yes,  I  wi(h  to  reafon  with  fubtilty  upon  fmoke,.  confute 
opinion  with  opinion,  and  contradid;  every  tlvng  that  is  faid. 

The  countryman  fays  all  this  without  feeing  the  clouds,  but  in- 
treats  Socrates  to  point  them  out  to  him.  Socrates  has  feme  diffi- 
culty to  fatisfy  him ;  fo  great  is  the  ftupidity  of  his  difciplc.  This 
produces  an  artifice  of  the  ftage  as  lively  as  it  is  fatirical,  to 
ihew  that  the  pupils  of  thefe  philofophers  have  not  the  fame 
facility  in  comprehending  thefe  chimeras  as  their  maftcrs.  At 
length  the  clouds  defcend  from  their  machines,  fill  the  whole 
ftage,  and  are  vifible  to  Strepfiades,  who  worftiips  them.  "  Thou 
"  wert  ignorant,  fays  the  philofopher,  that  thefe  were  Goddeffes  r 
**  thou  kneweft  not,  that  by  them  fophifts,  priefts,  phyficians,. 
"  and  poets  were  maintained."  Strepfiades  exprefTes  his  aftoniftt- 
ment  at  beholding  them  in  the  figures  of  women,  they  whom 
he  had  always  ignorantly  believed  to  be  nothing  ^ut  mifts.  Here- 
upon Socrates,  in  his  ufual  philofophical  way  of  reafoning  by 
queftions,  makes  him  underftand,  that  the  clouds  affume  what- 
ever forms  they  pleafe.  From  fuch  trifling,  Ariftophanes  draws 
one'  of  the  fineft  fatires  imaginable,  and  ridicules  icveral  of  the 
fpedators,  "  When  they  fee  Simon,  feys  he,  for  example,  that 
^  robber  of  the  public,  they  transfiDrm  themfelves  into  wolrcs."^ 

STREPSIADES. 
So  then  when  they  beheld  the  cowardly  Cleonymus  *  yefterday^ 
diey  appeared  in  the  fhape  of  deer. 

SOCRATES. 

Yes  J  and  now,  becaufc  they  perceive  the  effeminate  Clifthenes,. 
they  have  transformed  themfelves  into  women. 

STREPSIADES. 

Oh  powerful  deities  f  I  adore  you  -,  tf  ever  you  deign  to  let  a 
mortal  hear  your  voices,  grant  this  favour  to  me,  I  conjure  you* 


f  iVc  ftmc  who  threw  awaj  his  anns  in  a  battle ;  he  ha»  been  abeady  mentioned. 

The 


Xi 
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The  clouds  grant  his  rcqueft  for  Socrates's  fake,  wh6m  they 
were  particularly  dcfirous  of  obliging  as  well  as  Prodicus.  Pro- 
dicus  was  a  mercenary  fophift,  and  with  all  his  pretended  know-* 
lege  an  extravagant  vifionary :  Ariftophancs  dafTes  him  here  with 
Socrates,  only  to  make  his  fatire  againll  this  great  philofopher  more 
po^nant  by  comparing  him  with  a  mad<^man« 

From  this  favour  granted  by  the  clouds^  Socrates  takes  occafion 
to  utter  fome  blafphemies,  and  to  treat  Jupiter  as  a  mere  imagi- 
nary deity.  It  is  fiirprifing  that  this  fliould  have  been  fufFcrwl, 
although  the  poet's 'dcfign  was  to  reprefent  Socrates  as  a  man  who 
denied  the  exiftence  of  the  Gods.  The  arguments  this  philof(>- 
pber  makes  ufe  of  to  prove  that  there  is  no  fuch  being  as  Jupiter, 
are,  that  it  is  from  the  clouds  alone  the  rain  proceeds,  and  that 
Jupiter  was  never  known  to  fend  down  rain  without  them  *• 
The  explanation  of. thunder,  conformable  to  that  given  by  Des 
Cartes,  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  leflbn,  but  degenerates  into 
a  jeft,  which  Ariftophancs  feldom  fails  to  introduce  whether  fea^ 
fonable  or  not :  at  length,  we  find  that  the  purport  of  this 
fcene  is  to  require  Strepfiades  to  renounce  the  Gods  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  acknowlege  no  other  deities  but  the  clouds.  Arifto- 
phancs here  inftnuates,  that  this  was  the  firft  facrifice  which  So- 
crates exadkcd  from  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  becoming  his 
diiciples,  and  that  he  eafily  obtained  it ;  for  the  countryman  agrees 
to  every  thing,  in  the  hope  that  he  ihall  iiot  be  obliged  to  pay 
his  creditors.  The  clouds,  upon  condition  that  he  will  acknow- 
lege no  other  divinities  but  diemfelves,  and  that  he  will  live  an 
auftere  and  philofophical  life,  grant  his  requeft:,  which  is  that  he 
may  he  able- to  ^corrupt  juftice,  that  he  may  borrow  and  not 
be  obliged  to  pay.  Be  direfted  by  Socrates,  fay  they  to  him,  and 
thou  wilt  fucceed. 

Strepfiades  yields  to  every  thing  that  is  required  of  him,  to  be 
cloathed  in  rags,  to  fufFer  hunger  and  thirft,  cold  and  heat ;  in  a 
word,  to  be  a  true  philofopher^  provided  Socrates  will  teach  him 
the  art  he  is  fo  deiirous  of  being  mifter  of.     The  philofopher  be- 


**  There  is  a.  beaatiful  medal  of  Antoni-  fhistfttl  xatn  apon  the  earthy  which  is  under 

nus  the  Good,   t.  AIA.  K.  ANTONINOS,  His  &et.    This  medal  was  a  monument  of 

iOn  which  is  reprefented  a  Jupiter  iivho  rains  the  affection  of  the  £phefians  to  Antoninus, 

without  clouds.      He  is  feated  upon  his  nEIHN  £Mi:£inN»  ftprwn  Efbefiorum.    It 

throne,  and  from  a  cornucopia  poors  out  a  is  in  the  king*s  pofle(fion« 

H  h  2  gins 
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gins  b^  (bbthing  his  pupil  with  hopes  of  being  as  faoMMif  as  him- 
(elf,  confolted  on  aU  occafions  by  a  croud  of  admirers^  and  die 
like,  without  redconing  the  pecuniary  rewards  *  which  he  might 
expedt.  He  then,  by  the  advice  of  the  Chorus,  examines  him 
with  regard  to  h|s  abilities,  his  memory,  and  his  indinadon  for  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence ;  this  makes  a  ?ery  huknoroos  fcene :  for  the 
countryman  fwears,  that  he  has  no  ihciaory  for  any  thing  but 
what  fums  of  money  are  due  to  him,  and  no  other  inclinationtf 
but  to  forget  what  he  owes.  Socrates,  to  put  him  to  the  triaU 
prepares  to  give  him  ibnM  lafhes  with  a  whip :  he  makes  him 
pull  off  his  cloak,  and  the  countryman  ftill  maintaining  his  cha« 
ndvr  of  arch-fimplicity ;  balances  a  moment  between  fear  and 
hope  of  refembling  Charephon,  the  beft  loved,  but  moft  ema« 
ciated  of  all  ^^ocrates's  difciples :  however^  he  conients  to  enter  the 
fehool,  and  fubmit  to  the  ufual  difctpline* 

Here  begins  that  beautiful  digr^on  of  the  Chorus,  part  of 
whkh  bek)i^s  to  the  fecond  Cimdsy  and  part  to  the  former.  It 
will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  the  whole  paiTi^^  becaufe  it 
throws  great  light  upon  every  thing  relating  to  Ariftophanes,. 
and  particularly  upon  the  date  of  this  comedy^  and  the  receptiori 
it  met  with.  After  Socrates  had  made  his  new  difciple  go  into 
his  houfe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  cave  of  Trophonius  *f ,  as  Strepfiades^ 
ludicroufly  calls  it,  in  derifion  of  that  ichool  where  men  for  ever 
eeafed  to  laugh,  like  thofe  who  once  entered  the  cave*  The  Chorus,, 
ipeaking  a  few  words  tt>  the  mafter  and  difciple^  turn  towards  the 
fpedators,  and  addrefi  them  in  this  manner : 

<<  Gentlemen,  I  take  Bacdius  |,  my  father  and  my  mafter,  ta 
<<  witnefs,  that  what  I  am  going  to  fiiy  to  you  is  true*  May  I  be 
<<  crowned  conqueror  in  theife  games^  and  may  you  think  me  as^ 
'<  good  a  writer,  as  I  allow  you  to  be  judicious  critics  I    This  co* 


*  This  is  an  unjvft  atca&lkm>  for  Soot^  cakes  made  of  meal  aad  housy  i  aad  tbere. 

tes  was  quite  difi&terefted.  fere  Strepfiades  Ocy,  that  he  oaght  to  hart 

t  Trophonios  took  upon  him  to  pro-  provided  himfelf  with  fome  cakes  before  he 

aoonce  oracles  fixMn  the  bottom  of  a  cave  e&tered  the  houfe  of  Socrates.    It  is  related^ 

near  Delphos.    This  cave  became  veiy  fa-  that  thofe  who  on^e  entered  the  cave  of 

mons,  and  great  numbers  iifed  to  refoft  there  Trophonivs,  were  never  aftermids  feen  to 

to  confolt  the  orade ;  bitt,  as  it  was  the  laogh. 

abode  of  a  ierpent,  thofe  who  approached  %  He  fwears  by  Bacchus*  as  being  the  God 

the  cave,  ofed  either  by  way  of  precaodon,  of  comic  poets,  becaofe  comedies  were  re- 

or  through  foperftition,  to  throw  into  it  feme  prefeMed  during  the  Aafts  of  Bacchus. 

•*  xnedy 
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medy  I  exhibited  once  before  as  the  beft  I  had  ever  written, 
and  I  intreated  you  to  examine  it  with  as  much  care,  as  I  took 
pains  in  compofing  it.  However,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
two  very  unworthy  competitors  *  preferred  before  me,  a  fate 
I  little  deferved  to  meet  with.  This  is  the  complaint  which  I 
prefume  to  lay  before  you,  and  all  men  of  fenfe  and  candor,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  my  labours.  But  do  not  fuppofe  that 
I  intend  no  longer  to  exert  my  endeavours  to  pleafe  you,  or  that 
I  have  forgot  the  favourable  reception  you  gave  to  my  firft 
piece  -f-,  and  the  pleafure  you  received  from  the  two  youths, 
the  one  wife  and  regular  in  his  conduct,  the  other  a  wild  de- 
bauchee, two  characters  which  make  all  the  buiinefs  of  itij:. 
Not  having  then  attained  die  age  at  which  our  laws  )|  permit 
a  poet  to  exhibit  his  dramatic  works  on  the  ftage ;  I  concealed 
my  name  when  I  prefented  you  with  this  firfl  fruit  of  ray 
labours,  and  you  received  it  with  applaufe.  Ever  fince  I  have 
always  depended  upon  having  your  votes  in  my  favour.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  ofter  you  a  comedy,  which,  like 
another  Eledtra  ||||,  feeks  fome  certain  marks  by  which  ihe  may 
difcover  her  friends.  Should  {he  find  any  locks  of  her  brother's 
hair,  (he  will  foon  know  them  to  be  his  f .  Judge  then,  I  intreat 
you,  of  the  decency  with  which  my  Eledlra  (iwy  comedy)  ap- 
pears. She  comes  not  with  tattered  robes  §  to  make  children 
laugh ;  (he  does  not  debafe  her  dignity  by  cold  jefls  upon  bald* 
nefs,  and  indecent  dances ;  (he  will  not  introduce  before  you 
an  old  man,  who  with  his  ftick  (Irikes  every  one  he  meets,  to 
**  make  his  falfe  wit  go  down  ;  (he  does  not  appear  like  a  fury 
^*  with  lighted  torches,  nor  utters  ridiculous  lamentations.  She 
**  comes  fupported  by  her  own  merit,  and  with  unborrowed 
*<  graces :  yet  I  do  not  make  my  boaft  of  thefe  advantages ;  nor 
'<  do  I  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  your  judgment  by  giving  you 
*<  the  fame  thing  two  or  three  times  over.  It  is  my  care  always- 
^  to  produce  new  and  uncommon  images.    I  may  boaft  of  having 


*  Cratiniu  and  Ameipfiit^;  probably  tbefe  |||  A  fatirical  allaiioii  to  the  difco^ery  of 

poets  faid  the  fame  of  Arifbphanes.  Oreftes  by  Eledlra  in  Efchylas's  tragedy. 

f  The  Daita/imu,  a  people  of  Attica.  f  He  means' that  at  die  finalleil  fign  of 

%  Galen  has  preferved  a  fragment  of  it,  approbation  ihe  will  know  the  audience 

which  oonfirros  what  is  here  faid.  which  formerly  applauded  the  Daitalians. 

I  The  poet  was  required  to  be  either  i  Satirical  ftrokcs  againft  the  poets»  his 


ic 


thirty  or  forty  years  old.  comgetiiors. 


•*  over- 
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'*  overthrown  the  formidable  Cleon  * :  but  I  have  not  infulted 
"  his  memory  fince  his  death.  My  rivals  do  not  follow  thefe 
"  rules  :  ever  fince  Hyperbolus  drew  all  your  ruffrages»  nothing 
'*  is  fccn  on  the  ftagc  but  Hyperbolus  and  his  mother.  Eupolis 
"  at  firft  wrote  his  comedy  of  Marica  \  on  this  fubje<ft,  in  which 
"  he  was  not  a(hamcd  to  pillage  boldly  from  my  Knights  \  all  he 
'^  added  of  his  own  being  an  old  woman  who  performed  an  in- 
**  decent  dance ;  and  this  old  woman  he  ftoie  from  Phrynicus, 
"  who  had  (hewn  her  devoured  by  a  fea-monfter.  To  him  the 
"  poet  Hermippus  fucceeded :  and  then  another  Hyperbolus  J 
*^  was  brought  into  play ;  and  in  the  mod  fubtle  manner  imagin- 
**  able  my  eels  |]  were  ftolen  from  me.  Let  thofe  who  laugh  at 
"  fuch  comedies,  look  grave  at  mine !  This  isr-all  the  harm  I  wifli 
•*  them*  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  pleafed  with  my 
**  comedies,  I  promife  you  that  henceforwards  I  will  allow  you 
"  to  be  moft  judicious  critics." 

It  is  very  plain  that  this  fpeech  of  the  Chorus  was  compofed 
for  the  fecond  reprefentation  of  the  Clouds  s  fecondly,  that  it  was 
the  former  comedy  rcvifcd<  corrected,  and  enlarged,  that  was  re- 
prefented  s  thirdly,  that  Cleon  was  dead  when  it  was  reprefented 
a  fecond  time :  and  that  quotation  from  Marica^  where  Eupolis 
fpeaks  of  Cleon  as  dead,  is  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  it.  To  this, 
if  we  join  a  paflage  from  the  fTafpSy  where  it  is  faid  that  the  co- 
medy of  the  Clouds  was  a<5ted  a  year  before,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Clouds  was  reprefented  the  firft  and  fecond  time  in  thofe  years  we 
have  already  marked.  And  ftiould  it  be  allowed  that  the  fcho- 
liafts  have  led  us  into  a  miftake,  after  having  been  miftaken  them- 
fclves  with  regard  to  the  comedy  of  Marica^  which  fuppofes  Cleon 
to  be  dead,  this  will  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  Clouds  was 
twice  reprefented  before  the  death  of  that  general,  or  before  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Peloponefian  war ;  and  confequcntly  there  was 
the  fame  diftance  of  time  between  its  firft  reprefentation  and  the 
death  of  Socrates.    Here  follows  the  fpeech  made  by  the  Chorus 


*   In  his  comedy  of  the  Knighis^   and  himfelf  feared,  and  durft  ventare  to  attack 

others.  the  greateft  men  in  the  itate. 

f  The  fcholiafb  fay,  that  in  this  comedy^  I  Ariflophanes  mentions  eels  in  his  come* 

written  by  Eupolis,  Cleon  was  mentioned  as  dy  of  the  Km^hh,    It  was  the  lake  Copaie  in 

being  dead.  Boeotia  that  produced  thofe  delicious  eels. 

^  A  man  of  low  birth,  a  lamp-lighter*  It  is  probable,  that  there  are  many  alioiionj 

whoy  like  Geon,  found  the  fecret  of  making  here  of  which  we  have  not  the  key* 

to 
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to  the  audience,  which  wc  find  after  the  former,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  invocation : 

•*  Gentlemen,  do  us  the  favour  to  liften  to  us  patiently ;  wc 
**  who  fpeak  to  you  are  the  Clouds,  and  we  have  great  reafon  to 
'*  be  offended  at  your  conduft  towards  us.  Have  any  of  your 
**  Gods  beftowed  upon  you  benefits  equal  to  thofc  you  have  re- 
*•  ceived  from  us  ?  And  yet  we  have  no  libations  from  you,  no 
•*  facrificcs,  wC  who  are  your  tutelary  divinities.  Would  you  fct 
**  out  at  any  improper  time  for  your  farms  in  the  country,  you 
**  are  obliged  to  turn  back  again,  by  a  fliower  of  rain,  or  a  ftorm 
**  of  thunder.  When  the  fancy  takes  you  to  place  that  Paphla- 
**  gonian,  that  leather-feller,  that  Cleon,  at  the  head  of  your 
"  armies,  we  look  gloomily  on  you,  the  thunder  rolls,  the  moon 
*•  forfakes  her  wonted  courfc  ♦,  the  fun  hides  her  beams,  and 
**  threatens  to  fhine  no  more  for  you,  if  you  eleft  Cleon  for  your 
**  general ;  yet  he  is  clc<9:ed.  Remember  the  proverb.  Bad  con- 
'*  cils  prevail,  and  the  Gods  rcpafer  all  -f*.  Now,  if  you  would 
•*  know  what  you  muft  do  to  attone  for  thefe  errors  in  your  con- 
•*  du6t,  follow  my  advice  :  take  that  bird  of  prey :[:,  that  public 
•'  robber  Cleon,  and  put  him  in  the  pillory  |f,  then,  all  things 
"  will  be  rcftored  to  their  former  ftate,  and  your  very  faults  fhall 
**  end  happily  for  you." 

In  the  former  fpeech  of  the  Chorus,  Cleon  was  dead,  in  this 
he  is  alive,  therefore,  thefe  two  fpeecheS  muft  have  been  com- 
pofed  in  two  different  years.  But  give  it  what  turn  you  will,  wc 
muft  ncccffarily  conclude,  upon  the  evidence  of  Ariftophanes 
himfelf,  that  this  comedy  was  compofed  and  adled  between  the 
battle  of  Pylos  under  Cleon,  and  the  death  of  Cleon  :  between 
the  feventh  and  the  tenth  years  of  the  Peloponefian  war,  and 
confequently  above  three  and  twenQ'  years  before  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates  §• 


^.  There  was  an  edipfe  of  the  moon  about  %  Lams,  ^  voradoas  water -fowl,  ac- 

the  time  that  Cleon  was  fent  to  Pylos  in  the  cording  to  Saidas. 

^^lality  of  general.    AriHophanes  mentions  J  Squeeze  his  neck  in  a  hollow  piece  of 

it  in  the  Knights,    Some  time  afterwards  wood* 

there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  $  Or  at  leail  thirteen  years  before  his 

-I*  Demofthenes  faid  as  much  to  the  Athe*  death,  if  Socrates  was  but  fixty  years  old! 

aians  in  bis  orations,  when  he  drank-  the  poifon,  as  ibme  have 

written ;  an  opinion  but  little  followed: 

There 
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There  is  alfo  another  pafTage  in  this  play  addrefled  to  the  au« 
dience>  but  it  is  a  piece  of  humour,  and  of  lefs  confequence  to 
this  queftion  than  thofe  we  have  juft  quoted.  The  Clouds  fay, 
that  they  falute  the  Athenians  in  the  name  of  the  moon,  who  is, 
however,  a  little  difpleafed  with  them,  becaufe  that  notwith* 
ftanding  the  benefits  th^y  receive  from  her,  were  it  only  in  faving 
them  the  expence  of  torches  *»  fhe  meets  with  nothing  but  in- 
gratitude in  return,  fince  all  the  feftivals  are  in  horrible  confufion, 
and  the  Gods,  who  are  difappointed  of  their  facrifices  at  the  ufual 
time,  lay  the  fault  on  her,  that  inftead  of  feftivals  they  hold 
fails,  and  law-fuits  inftead  of  vacations  ;  that  in  Olympus  a  dread- 
ful outcry  is  raifed  againft  her,  as  if  (he  was  the  caufe  that  the 
Athenians  regulated  their  calendar  fo  ill. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  this  confufion  of  the  feafts 
which  Ariilophanes  fpeaks  of  here ;  the  feveral  conjectures .  that 
have  been  given  are  mere  conjedures,  and  of  too  great  length  to 
be  examined.  Whether  the  ga4den  number,  or  the  cycle  of  Meton^ 
were  then  introduced  or  not,  the  difficulty  flill  remains ;  and  it 
feems  probable,  that  this  dUbrder  had  taken  its  rife  from  an  at- 
tempt to  adjuft  their  feafts  to  that  cycle,  rather  than  otherwife  *f-. 
It  is  ftill  lefs  neccflary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  reft  of  this  comedy* 

ACT      n. 

Socrates,  after  having  ilripped  his  difciple  of  his  cloak,  appa- 
rently to  make  ufe  of  it  himfelf,  and  after  having  giv^n  him  fome 
preparatory  inftru6UdQS»  tmngs  him  hack  on  the  ftagei,  fwearing 
by  chaos  and  the  air,  that  he  never  met  with  fo  dull  a  blockhead 
aseStrepiiades  before*     But  Strepfiades  is,  wc  fin^,  a  fenfible  fellow 


^  It  appevs  hf  this  f>aflkge,  and  many  rq)refeiited.    The  Greeks,  in  order  to  de- 

odien,  in  Whidi  Ariftophanes  ridicules  the  termine  the  point  in  which  the  fan  and  the- 

parfimony  of  the  Athenians^  that  ihey  wen  moon  meet,  had  at  firft  taken  eight  years, 

xeaily  fragal  to  a  fault.  then  eleven,  bat  always  with  a  confiderable 

t  See  what  the  learned  Mr.  Ezech.  Span-  error.    Miton  was  the  firA  that  advifed  by 

heim  has  faid  in  his  Notes  to  the  edition  of  joining  eight  and  eleven  to  ix  the  term  of 

Ariftophai^  by  Kufter«    It  is  his  feotiment  nineteen  years  when  the  return  of  the  moon 

(that  I  have  hete  given  j   howevec,  it  is  not  and  the  fun,  without  any  great  enor  fir 

improbable,  that  the  cycle  of  Metm  was  not  thofe  times. 
;a<tapted  till  ibme  time  afier  this  piece  was 

firkh 
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with  a  malicious  turn  of  wit,  who,  without  feeming  to  do  fo, 
turns  his  mafter  into  ridicule.  Ariftophanes  would  give  us  to  un- 
dcrftand,  that  true  good  fcnfe,  which  the  philofophers  call  ftupi- 
dity,  is  incapable  of  imbibing  the  Icflbns  of  philofophy ;  fo  very 
different  is  philofophy  from  common  fenfe. 

The  mafter  calls  his  pupil,  and  commands  him  to  bring  his  bed 
and  lie  down  upon  it.  Strepfiadcs  obeys  very  unwillingly,  hu- 
moroufly  exclaiming  againft  the  Corinthians,  who  faften  upon  his 
neck,  and  who  join  with  Socrates  to  plunder  him.  He  gives  this 
name  to  certain  vermin,  with  which  he  fufpedts  the  philofophical 
furniture  of  his  mafter's  houfe  to  be  infedted.  This  whole  fcene 
turns  upon  a  great  number  of  filly  things  which  Socrates  is  made 
to  fpeak  in  his  philofophical  way,  which  Strepfiades  exaggerates 
by  a  humorous  contrail ;  as  for  example,  Socrates  begins  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  teacher  of  philofophy  in  the  Bourgois- 
Gentilhomme  ♦ :  "  Well,  what  is  it  you  defire  to  learn  ?  Meafures, 
"  harmony,  cadence  ?  " 

STREPSIADES. 
Oh,  meafures !  by  all  means ;  for  it  is  not  long  fince  a  certain 
perfon  impofed  upon  me  by  a  falfe  meafure. 

Socrates  purfues  his  difcourfe,  and  Strepfiades  his,  both  always 
anfwering  according  to  their  own  thought.  Strepfiades  at  length 
entering  upon  the  bufinefs,  afks  what  advantage  harmony  will  be 
to  him  ;  It  will  teach  him  how  to  acquire  a  genteel  air  in  conver- 
fation.  "  I  care  not,  replies  he,  for  your  pyrrhicks,  nor  daftyles; 
^*  teach  me  how  to  defend  injuftice  by  argument.'* 

The  more  folicitous  Strepfiades  is  to  come  to  the  point,  the 
greater  pains  Socfates  takes  to  keep  him  from  it,  and  to  fhew  him, 
that  it  is  neceffary  he  fliould  learn  many  things  firft.  He  gives 
him  a  leflfon  of  grammar,  but  a  very  malicious  one  5  for,  in  teach* 
ing  him  to  diftinguifti  the  names  of  things  grammatically,  he 
ftrikes  at  feveral  Athenians  noted  for  their  cowardice,  or  de- 
bauchery, particularly  Cleonymus  and  Amunias. 

Socrates  afterwards  orders  his  difciple  to  lie  down  on  his  bed, 
to  meditate  clofely  upon  one  thought ;  and  if  he  finds  he  is  not 
able  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  tq  fix  upon  another,  to  let  his  ima- 


*  It  is  pUdtt,  dutt  Mofiete  has  imitated  this  fcene  of  Aiiftophanes. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  glnation 
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gtnation  dwell  upon  it,  to  divide,  define,  contemplate,  and  to  iif^ 
cover,  by  the  force  of  his  oven  underftanding,  fomc  method  of 
defrauding  his  creditors.  This  artifice  of  the  ftage,  which  ex- 
prefi^s  all  the  little  affectations  of  the  profound  Speculifts  of  that 
age,  their  pedantic  grimaces^  and  the  dexterous  artifices  which  were 
attributed  to  them,  gives  great  livelioefs  to  this  ad.  But  if  the 
Femmes  Sfovantes  of  Moliere  found  it  at  firft  fo  difficult  to  pleafe 
the  polite  world,  on  account  of  their  fingular  charafter,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  chara(fter  of  an  Athenian  philofopher  (hould 
meet  with  better  fuccefs>  however  finely  it  may  be  drawn.  But 
we  will  go  on>  without  dwelling  too  long  upon  every  circum* 
fiance. 

STREPSIADES. 
What  is  it  Aat  you  would  have  me  ftudy  for  ? 

SOCRATES. 
Tell  me  yourfclf  what  you  wifti  to  know* 

STREPSIADES* 
I  have  told  yoa  a  thoufiuid  times^  I  would  find  out  ibme  me« 
thod  to  avoid  paying  my  debts. 

This,  though'  burlefiiued„  was  the  true  manner  of  Socrates  t 
without  explaining  his  own  fentiments,  he  obliged  others  to  dif- 
clofe  theirs  >  which  made  him  be  called  the  midwife  of  minds. 

The  countryman,  weary  of  tofling  about  on  his  bed>  at  length, 
declares,  that  he  has  found  out  the  &cret  he  fought  for.  This  is 
a  jeft  which  we  cannot  underftand.  *'  If  I  could  purchafe>  iays. 
''  he,  z  TheiTalian  witch,  and  by  her  help  feize  upon  the  moon^, 
<<  and  (hut  it  up  in  a  cafe  like  a  glafs  .•...«•. 

SOCRATES: 

What  then? 

STREPSIADES; 
Why,  then  there  would  be  no  moon»  and  I  ihould  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  intereft. 

SOCRATES. 
How  can  that  be  ? 

STREPSIADES. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer :   there  would  be  no  longer  any  months^ 
and  confequeotlf  no  moie  payments,  at.  tbs  end  (^  «ach  month. 

Socra- 


r 
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Socrates,  in  his  turn,  propofes  another  fubtUty.  He  alks  him, 
what  he  would  do  if  he  was  condemned  to  pay  five  talents  ? 
Strepfiades  ruminates  a  few  .moments,  according  to  the  advice  of 
his  matter,  who  had  direfted  him  to  give  free  fcope  to  his  wit, 
as  children  do  to  beetles,  after  they  have  fattened  packthread  to 
their  legs ;  for  Socrates  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  foul  had  wings  to  raife 
itfelf  above  terreftrial  objedts ;  fo  that  thefe  comparifons  were  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Strepttades  at  length  hits  upon  a  fine  expedient;, 
which  is  to  pott  himfelf  behind  the  fcrivener,  to  hold  a  burning 
glafs  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  to  burn  all  the  writings  he  is  pre- 
paring againft  him.  I  do  not  find  that  any  commentator  has 
taken  notice  of  thefe  five  talents  :  however,  it  is  plain,  that  Arittx)^ 
.phanes  here  alludes  to  the  fine  of  five  talents  which  Cleon  was  con- 
demned to  pay  upon  being  convidied  of  embezzling  the  public 
money*.  But  what  the  poet  has  in  view  by  this  conceit  of  the  burning 
glafs,  I  know  not.  There  are  many  allufions  which  are  equally  un- 
intelligible ;  4s  for  example,  Strepfiades  can  think  of  no  other  me- 
thod to  avoid  the  confequences  of  being  catt  in  a  law-fuit,  but 
to  hang  himfelf ;  and  perhaps  the  jeft  here  lies  only  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  this  expedient.  Socrates,  not  being  able  to  improve  the 
dull  wit  of  his  difciple,  and  hopelefs  of  making  a  philofopher  of 
him,  advifes  him  to  fend  his  fon  to  him  in  his  ttead.  To  this 
"Strepfiades  confents,  faying  that  his  fon,  when  a  child,  difcovered 
great  wit,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  with  the  fame  fimplicity  as 
Diafoirus  does,  that  his  fon  Thomas  has  very  fprightly  parts.  Mo- 
liere  has  copied  many  paifages  in  this  comedy. 

A  c  T    m. 

Strepfiades,  as  if  pofTefTed  with  the%  Socratic  fpirit,  and  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  clouds,  putties  his  fbn  Phidippidus  out  of  doors^ 
and  fwears  by  his  new  divinities,  that  he  fhall  live  no  longer  with 
him.  "  Go,  rogue,  (fays  he)  and  feed,  if  thou  wilt,  upon  the 
^*  pillars  of  Megaclcs^s  houfe."  Probably  that  family  to  which 
Strepfiades  was  allied,  had  fpent  all  their  ettate,  except  the  palace 
of  Megacles.  The  comic  poignancy  of  this  fcene  is  exadly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Bourgeois-Xjentilhotnmey  who  endeavours  to 
teach  his  wife  and  his  fervant  the  lefTons  he  had  received  from  his 


•  Sec  the  Acharmatu. 

I  i  a  matters. 
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mafters.  The  copy  is  more  conformable  to  our  mannersi  but  it 
is  not  fo  fpiritcd  as  the  original,  which  Molicrc  has  very  carefully 
ftudied.  It  is  true,  Strepfiades  does  not  here  coldly  narrate  to  his 
fon  what  had  pafTed,  as  the  Citizen  turned  Gentleman  does,  to 
madame  Jourdain  and  to  Nicolle  in  Moliere's  comedy,  but  he  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  tafte,  with  much  greater  vivacity.  For  having  his 
head  full  of  the  great  myfteries  he  had  been  inftru<5led  in  by  So- 
crates, he  utters  them  without  method  or  connexion  to  his  fon, 
and  in(i{ls  upon  his  going  immediately  to  take  his  place  in  the 
fame  fchool. 

Phidippides,  who  believes  his  father  to  be  mad,  gazes  aftoniflied, 
like  madanie  Jourdain  when  (he  faw  her  hufband  in  the  trappings 
of  a  Turk,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  a  word  he  fays, 
and  this  conftitutes  the  whole  humour  of  this  dialogue.  The  fon 
fwears  by  Jupiter  3  the  father  is  greatly  ihocked  at  this  oath,  and 
tells  him,  that  fince  he  has  heard  Socrates,  he  knows  there  is  no 
fuch  God  as  Jupiter. 

PHIDIPPIDES. 
Who  is  it  that  aflcrts  this  blafphemy  ? 

STREPSIADES. 

Who  ?  why,  Socrates,  Diagoras  the  Melian  ♦,  and  Chaerephon, 
who  has  calculated  the  leaps  of  a  jSea. 

PHIDIPPIDES. 

Are  you  mad,  father,  that  you  believe  thefe  fplenetic  fools  ? 

STREPSIADES. 

Softly,  fon,  if  you  pleafc  5  do  not  defame  thofe  wife  men,  who 
are  fo  frugal  that  they  are  never  at  the  charge  of  a  barber,  never 
make  ufe  of  perfumes  or  baths,  whereas  thou  fpendeft  my  eftatc 
as  if  I  was  already  dead.  But  this  is  not  the  bufinefs.  Go  to  them, 
and  be  their  fcholar  in  my  room. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  here  the  origmal  of  fome  flrokes 
in  the  Malade  imaginaire^  with  regard  to  phyficians. 


*  Diagoras  was  a  nadFc  of  Mclos;  tliere-  the  fame  of  all  the  philofophers^  in  order  to 

fore,  when  Ariftophanes  fays  the  Meiian,  he  difcredit  them ;  but  to  be  convinced  that 

means  Diagoras.     He  was  fuppofed  to  be  Socrates  acknowleged  a  divinity ,  we  need 

an  atheift,  and  the  comic  poets  in£nuatcd  only  read  Plato. 


PHI- 


.?^f^i»- 


^»>«!r. 
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PHIDIPPIDES* 

What  can  fuch  fellows  teach  me  ? 

ST«.EPSIADES. 
All  things  that  are  good  and  wife,  truth  itfelf ;  as  for  example, 
that  thou  art  a  beaft,  a  fool.     But  flay  a  moment,  I  will  return 
prefcntly. 

PHIDIPPIDES. 
Sure,  my  father  is  mad,  what  fhall  I  do  with  him  ?  Shall  I  ex- 
hibit a  charge  of  lunacy  againft  him  in  a  court  of  juftice,  or  fliall 
I  deliver  him  over  to  the  phyfician's  executioner  *,  as  a  man  who 
is  in  a  few  days 'to  be  laid  in  the  earth  ? 

The  father  returns,  bringing  with  him  a  cock  and  a  hen, 
which  are  exprcflcd  by  the  fame  word  in  Greek.  Socrates  had 
done  the  fame,  when  he  gave  him  a  leffon  of  grammar,  and 
aiks  him  concerning  the  one  and  the  other  bird  3  the  fon  anfwers 
him,  as  he  had  anfwered  Socrates.  "  Thou  art  a  fool,  fays 
"  Strepfiades  to  him,  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  firft  elements  of 
"  grammar."  There  is  here  fome  concealed  raillery,  which  we 
are  not  able  to  apply.  Moliere  has  imitated  this  paifage  in  his 
Citizen  turned  Gentleman ^  who  admires  and  repeats  tne  leffon 
that  had  been  given  him  upon  the  manner  of  pronouncing  vowels, 
conibnants,  and  fyllables ;  a  fatirical  allufion  to  a  book  which  was 
then  in  great  reputation.  The  original  of  thefe  fatirical  flrokes  is 
Ariflophanes's  :  in  another  age,  as  much  of  Moliere's  wit .  will  be 
lofl,  as  of  Ariflophanes's  in  ours: 

Strepfiades  affures  his  fon,  that  he  has  learned  many  other  fine 
things  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  that  being  old,  his  memory  fails 
him  :  therefore  it  is  fit  that  he  fhould  take  his  place  in  the  fchool 
of  thefe  great  philofophcrs. 

Phidippides  obfcrving,  that  his  father  had  neither  clokc,  nor 
fhoes,  afks  him,  "  Whether  he  had  lofl  his  clokc  in  learning  thefe 
"  fubtle  myfleries  ?  " 

STREPSIADES. 

Oh  no,  I  have  not  lofl  it,  bat  have  converted  it  into  pure  phi- 
lofophy. 


^  Madame  Dacier  has  paffed  over  this      interred  the  dead.    The  fenfe  1  have  fol* 
verfe.  The  fcholiafi  explains  it  of  thofe  who     lowed  feems  to  be  the  true  one. 


PHI- 
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PHIDIPPIDES. 

And  what  have  you  done  with  your  (hoes  ? 

STREPSIADES. 

I  have  made  ufe  of  them  for  the  publick  occafions,  as  Pericles 
did  of  the  treafurcrs  of  the  citadel. 

This  alludes  to  a  very  iingnlar  fpecch  of  Pericles.  Suidas  fays, 
that  Peridcs  expended  great  part  of  thefe  treafures  in  the  Pclo- 
ponnefian  war ;  and  that,  when  he  gave  up  his  accounts,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  faying,  upon  the  article  of  fifty  talents,  that 
he  had  expended  them  for  the  publick  occajionsi  and  this  was 
thought  fufiicient.  The  Lacedaemonians  hearing  of  it,  confifcated 
Cleander's  eftate,  and  condemned  Pliftoanax  to  pay  a  fi«e  of  five 
talents,  alleging  that  thofc  two  generals,  one  of  whom  was  their 
king,  had  been  fecrctly  bribed  to  fpare  part  of  Attica ;  and  that 
Pericles,  when  he  gave  in  his  accounts,  mentioned  that  article  (b 
obfcurely  only  to  fpare  the  kings  of  Sparta  the  reproach  of  bafe- 
4iefs  and  treachery. 

The  old  man  ufes  every  expedient  to  prevail  upon  his  fbn  to 
attend  the  fchool  of  Socrates.  "  Come,  boy,  come  along  with  me, 
**  fays  he;  if  thou  doft  wrong,  it  is  I  who  forces  thee  to  do  it. 
"  But  remember  when  thotf  waft  a  child,  I  was  ready  to  gratify 
**  thee  in  all  thy  whimfical  defires.  The  firft  obole  *  I  received 
«  for  attending  the  publick  aflTembly,  I  laid  out  upon  a  lictle  cart 
<«  ifor  thetf  it  the  feafts  of  Jupiter." 

Phidippides  fays  afide,  that  he  will  make  his  father  repent  Ac 
violence  he  does  hhn ;  and  be  keeps  his  word,  Socrates  enters, 
«nd  Strepfiades  delivers  his  fon  to  him.  "  I  have  at  length  per- 
««  fuaded  him,  fays  he,  in  fpite  of  himfelf."  This  ftroke  falls 
direftly  upon  Socrates's  manner  of  reafoning,  which  reduced  hri 
opponents  to  the  neceility  of  acknowleging,  though  unwillingly. 


•  Ariftophancs  calls  the  obole  htUafliqui^  This  gratuity,  which  the  comic  poet  looked 

from  the.place  where  the  Athenians  held  their  upon  as  inean  and  fordid^  he  has  ridiculed 

snoft  numerous  aiTemblies.      At  firft,   each  in  a  thoufand  places.     The  fum,  indeed,  t9 

perfon,who  attended,  received  only  one  obole,  each  individual  was  but  a  trifle,  though  lA 

or  the  fixth  part  of  a  drachma ;  afterwards  the  whole  a  vtry  confiderable  one  to  the 

two  were  given,  and  at  length  three,  at  the  ilate,  fince  the  three  oboles  were  but  equal 

4efire  of  Cleon^  who  made  a  merit  to  the  an  value  to  £ve  pence  of  our  tnoae^. 
people  of  having  procuivd  this  augmentation. 

X  the 
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tfie  force  of  his  arguments,  by  making  them  fall  into  abTurditic^ 
from  which  they  could  no  otherwifc  extricate  themfelvcs. 

SOCRATES,  fpeaking  of  Phidippides. 
He  appears  to  be  an  itn taught  youth,  who  has  never  yet  fuC- 
pended  himfelf  in  the  air  like  one  of  us  *. 

PHIDIPPIDES,  muttering. 
Would  I  could  fee  thee  hanged. 

ST  REPS  JADES. 
How  darcft  thou  talk  thus  infolcntly  to  thy  matter  ? 

SOCRATES. 

Obferve  how  aukwardly  he  uttered  that  filly  fpeech  I  Ala^  how 
fliall  he  be  taught  to  elude  a  fuit  of  law,  to  cavil  fuocefsfully  with 
hia  advjBrfary,  and  throw  duft  in  th^  eyes  of  his  judges  ?  Hy* 
perbolua  ^f,  however,  would  give  a  talent  to  know  as  much. 

STREPSIADES. 

Forget  his  pcrtnefs,  and  condefcend  to  take  him  under  your 
care.  He  rs  naturally  ingenious ;  for  when  he  was  but  a  child, 
he  would  build  little  noufes,  fhips  and  chariots,,  make  frogs,  and 
fuch  things,  What  do  you  think  of  him  %  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  he  may  be  taught  thofe  two  favourite  means,  right  and  wrongs 
the  hinges  upon  which  your  whole  dodtrine  turns  ?  If  he  does  not 
learn  them  both,  yet  he  will  have  wit  enough  furely  to  learn 
the  wrong. 

SOCRATES. 

I  will  endeavour  to  teach  him  both. 

STREPSIADES,  gofng. 
FareweB,  Socrates !  Do  not  forget  to  arm  him  completely  againft 
the  right  at  leaft. 

The  countryman  is  icarce  gone  off  the  ftage,.  when  Rigie  and 
^rong  appear  in  perfon.  This  .is  a  bold  allegory,,  and  the  per- 
fonages  extravagant  enough,  but  worthy  of  Ariflopbanes,,  and  ca-* 


*  Has  QiBv^  msditated,  'fmtisp  AfCGdrdiag «» Aiitepkiacf.  ^ 

t  A  lamp-lighter,  wha  has  been  aefi-         %  Hem  again  is  Thonai  Dutfbirnr.  • 
tioned  before.    He  eoricbcd  binfelf  b|  liis  i 

pable 
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pablc  of  raifing  mirth  in  thofc  who  had,  or  have  any  knowlcgc  of 
Socrates^  and  his  cverlafting  talk  of  right  and  wrong.  We  muft, 
therefore,  conceive  thefc  two  things  as  adx)rs,  dreft  out  by  the 
poet  with  the  fame  grotefque  air  as  his  other  buffooneries. 

Right  defies  his  rival  to  appear  before  the  audience  j  but  Wrongs 
who  knows  what  fort  of  judges  he  has  to  deal  with,  inftantly 
prefents  himfelf  to  the  fpedtators,  being  very  fure,  he  fays,  that 
fuch  arbitrators  as  they  are  will  give  him  the  vidory  over  his  com- 
petitor. This  is  a  good  beginning  of  that  fatire  which  is  kept  up 
throughout  the  whole  fcenc  ;  for  the  former  aiTerts,  that  he  is  the 
ftrongeft  *,  and  the  latter  alleges,  that,  although  he  is  the  weakcft, 
he  always  comes  off  vidtorious.  Right  fays,  that  it  is  only  with 
fools  (pointing  either  to  the  audience  in  general,  or  to  the  philo- 
fophers)  i  and  Wrong  fays,  it  is  with  die  wife,  pointing,  to  the 
fame  perfons.  Right  fays,  that  to  triumph  he  need  only  to  fhew 
himfelf ;  Wrong  denies,  that  there  is  any  (hadow  of  him  in  the 
univerfe.  How,  not  among  the  Gods  ?  No  not  even  with  Jupiter 
himfelf.  This  is  faid  to  render  the  philofophcrs  hateful  for  their 
impiety.  Accordingly  Right  loads  his  rival  with  invedives  for 
his  contempt  of  the  Gods ;    and  the  other  affedting  a  philofo- 

f)hical  calmnefs,  anfwers  all  his  abufe  with  praifcs  and  thanks, 
ike  Socrates  and  the  other  fubjeifts  of  the  comedy,  who  to 
each-  infult  reply.  That  is  verv  good.  So  Wrong  cries :  "  Docft 
**  hot  thou  perceive  that  thou  art  doing  me  honour ;  that 
*«  thou  art  loading  me  with  golden  gifts  ?  "  The  keennefs  of 
their  mutual  upbraidings  forms  a  very  lively  icene,  but  not 
agreeable  to  our  manners.  The  former,  when  he  reproaches 
his  rival  with  corrupting  the  Athenians,  and  debauching  their 
youth  I  the  anfwers  of  the  latter  to  this  charge,  and  the  efforts 
each  makes  to  have  the  care  of  educating  Phidippides,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  virtue  and  vice  contend  for  Hercules  ^f*,  (hew  but  too 
plainly  to  what  a  degree  the  comic  poets  carried  their  boldnefs  in 
decrying  Athens  i  and  how  far  the  Athenians  underflood  raillery, 
tvithout  giving  themfelves  any  concern  for  the  opinion  which  pofte- 
rity  might  entprtain  of  them,  and  their  ftill  lefs  folicitude  to  cor- 
rect their  faults. 


*  K^iiWlwy  or  the  Ibofiger,  it  tiie  name     Wrong.    Thefe  two  denomhiatioiis  give  rpom 
by  which  philofopiiers  exprefa  the  Right:      to  many  andditfes. 
iwitfu  or  the  weaker,  10  the  name  of  the         f  Hercules  in  Uvi$. 

The 
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Thtf  contcft  grows  fo  warm  that  the  Chorus  arc  obliged  to  in- 
terpofej,  and  infift  that  the  two  competitors  (hall  manage  the  dif- 
pute  with  calmnefs,  and  give  in  their  arguments  at  length,  "  Upon 
*'  which,  fay  they,  depend  the  fate  of  philofophy,  and  the  quar- 
^*  rels  of  our  ffiends  the  philofophers/' 

Hereupon  Right  begins  his  fpeech.  He  dcfcribes  the  auftere 
difcipline  of  the  old  times,  when  equity  flourifhed,  when  the 
Athenian  youth  were  remarkable  for  their  docility,  their  unwearied 
attention  to  their  ftudies,  and  their  profound  refped  for  their  mat- 
ters :  he  expatiates  upon  the  wholefome  feverity  of  their  education, 
their  modefty,  the  excellency  of  the  mu(ic  of  that  age,  fo  difFe^- 
rent  from  the  effeminate  tones  introduced  by  Fhrynis  *,  the  great 
importance  of  this  flrifi:  education,  and  its  happy  effeds,  decency 
of  manners,  fobriety,  and  chafti^. 

"  Truly,  fays  Wrmgy  all  this  might  fuit  very  well  with  thofe 
*^  times  when  they  adorned  their  hair  with  golden  grafs  -  hop- 
**  pers,"  &c.  This  fort  of  jewels,  which  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before,  were  in  fafhion  at  the  time  of  the  warriors  of  Mara-^ 
thon.  In  that  glorious  age  the  braveflof  the  Athenians  were  fond 
of  magnificence  in  drefs.  He,  who  appears  in  the  charader  of  Rigbt^ 
anfwers  his  rival,  that  the  picture  he  has  drawn  is  that  of  the  an- 
cient heroes,  not  the  youth  of  the  prefent  time,  who  are  educated 
in  luxury,  who  have  neither  vigour  of  mind,  nor  flrength  of  body. 
He  exhorts  Phidippidesi  to  be  governed  by  the  wife  maxims  he  had 
given,  to  dcfpife  the  wrangling  of  courts  of  law,  to  do  nothing 
fl)ameful,  to  refped:  his  parents,  to  reverence  old  age,  to  fly  the 
allurements  of  unchafle  women  j  in  a  word,  to  be  wholly  virtuous. 
The  ancient  and  the  new  manners  of  the  Athenians  are  finely  con- 
trafled  in  this  fpeech. 

Wrong  fhrugs  up  his  fhoulders,  and  fmiles  contemcptuoufly,  to 
infinuate  to  Phidippides,  that  all  this  difcourfe  is  mere  trifling ; 
but  I^gbt  purfues  his  arguments,  and  tells  the  young  man,  that  if 
he  will  follow  his  rules,  he  will  enjoy  a  perfed  flate  of  health,  be 
diflinguifhed  in  all  manly  exercifes,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
neither  fpeaking  nor  hearing  any  of  thofe  foolifh  things  which  are 
faid  and  heard  in  courts  of  juftice ;  that  he  will  fpend  his  time  in 
learned  and  ufeful  converfations,  and  be  always  wife  and  happy : 


*  Phiynis  had  foftened  the  ancient  mafic,  and  the  anticnts  confidcrod  miific  ai  one  great 
teft  of  regolar  or  diiTolote  manners. 

VoL.ni.  Kk  but 
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but  on  the  contrary,  if  he  lives  like  other  young  men  of  his  age; 
he  will  be  wretched,  and,  to  comprife  all  misfortunes  in  a  word, 
he  will  be  as  infamous  as  Antimachus  ;  a  keen  fatire  upon  that 
citizen,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  gone  before. 

The  Chorus,  although  compofed  of  the  clouds,  imaginary  di- 
vinities, yet  perform  the  office  of  the  Chorus,  by  praifing  Ihc  vir- 
tuous precepts  they  have  juft  heard ;  but  Wrong  now  takes  his 
turn  to  fpeak,  grieved  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  be  filent  fo  long. 
He  begins  with  declaring,  that  the  philofophers  were  to  blame,  to 
call  him  the  weakeft^  fince  he  was  the  firfl  who  invented  the  art 
of  oppoiing  juft  ice  and  the  laws,  for  which  he  deferved  rewards 
without  number  f.  ^^  For,  purfues  he,  w'hat  can  be  more  meri- 
•'  torious  than  an  art  whichi^  though  called  inferiour^  is  fure  to 
"  come  off  victorious  ?  '*  He  then  addrefles  his  difcoarfe  to  Phi- 
dippides^  and  ludicroufly  expatiates  upon  feveral  of  the  Athenian 
cufioms  which  his  rival  had  condemned.  '^  He  talks  of  hot  baths, 
**  fays  he ;  and  where  lies  the  wonder  ?  Did  Hercules  love  cold 
"  baths  ?  '*  A  humorous  ftroke,  and  worthy  of  the  art  attributed 
here  to  Socrates.  Whatever  the  fabulous  tradition  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  that  hot  baths  were  called  Herculean^  and  that  gave  occa*. 
lion  for  tliis  ftroke  of  wit. 

The  defender  of  Wrong  proceeds  to  the  frequenting  popular  aiiem* 
blies,  and  the  art  of  making  orations.  ^'  Does  not  Homer,  fays: 
"  he,  tell  us,  that  Neftor  was  an  orator  ?  "  Wrongs  by  the  fama 
kind  of  frivolous  rcafoning,  endeavours  to  overthrow  virtue  and 
wifdom,  to  infinuate  that  the  philofophical  arguments  of  Socrates 
were  not  more  forcible.  "  Of  what  ufc  is  virtue  to  us  ?  fays 
*^  he ;  of  none.  What  advantage  did  Peleus  receive  firom  the 
"  fine  fword  ^  the  Grods  prefented  him  with.?  Hyperbolus  accu« 
f  ^  mulated  more  riches  in  the  paltry  trade  of  making  lamps ;  he 
*Ms  a  rogue,  and  has  rai£bd  an  eflate  at  the  expence  of  the 
"  public." 

Upon  the  ftrength  of  thefe  principles.  Wrong  aflcs  Phldippides, 
how  he  will  be  able  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  thofe  inconve- 
niencies  which  mea  of  his  age  fall  into  every  day,  without  he 
iDakes  himfelf  mafler  of  the  art  of  turning  black  into  white  y^  and 
exhorts  him  to  be  as  wicked  as  he  can^  fecure  of  finding  an  inex^ 
hauftible  refource  in  the  affiftance  his  new  maftcr  will  give  him. 

*  More  than  a  thoafand  ftatcrs.  great  danger.  Mercury  gave  him  a.  fword  to. 

t  Ic  was  faid,  that  Peleus  being  once  in     deftnd  him&lf  with. 

The 
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The  defender  of  Right  a£ks  in  his  turn,  what  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  if  this  young  man  fhould  be  branded  as  an  infamous 
wretch,  for  having  followed  fuch  pernicious  inftrudlions  ?  'This 
queftion  gives  rife  to  one  of  thofe  cynical  fatires,  which  render 
alike  abominable  the  Athenians  who  are  cenfured,  and  Ariflo- 
phanes  their  cenfurer. 

WRONG. 

What  wouldft  thoa  fay  if  I  fhould  prove  that  thou  art  in  the 
wrong? 

RIGHT. 

I  would  acknowlege  that  I  am  fo^  and  be  filent. 

WRONG. 

'  Then  tell  me,  what  fort  of  men  are  our  orators  ? 

RIGHT. 

Rogues. 

WRONG. 

Agreed  ^  and  what  are  our  makers  of  tragedies  ? 

RIGHT. 

Rogues. 

WRONG. 

Very  right;  and  our  magiflrates  what  are  they? 

RIGHT. 
Rogues. 

WRONG. 

Excellently  anfwcred*  Why  then,  thou  mufl  be  convinced 
ihou  haft  been  in  the  wrong :  but  come  now,  count  the  fpedtators, 
fee  whether  the  good  be  dhe  greater  number,  examine* 

RIGHT,   looking  round. 
Let  me  fee. 

WRONG. 

Well. 

RIGHT,  pointing  to  federal  of  the  JpeSiators. 
The  rogues  are  more  numerous.     There  fits  one  whom  I  know 

to  be  a  rogue and  there  I  fee  another  -  -  -*  and  that  fop 

there  -  -  -  - 

RIGHT. 
Well,  what  dofl  thou  fay  now  ? 

Kka  WRONG. 
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WRONG. 

Why,  that  I  have  loft,  (to  the  audience.)  Gentlemen,  take  my 
cloak  *,  I  will  jump  in  among  you,  you  are  the  ftrongeft. 

Socrates^  perceiving  Strepfiades  who  returns  to  him,  afks  him, 
whether  he  held  his  refolution  to  have  his  fon  made  a  philofo- 
pher  after  the  right  way.  "  Yes,  anfwers  the  countryman  j 
^<  chaftife  him  if  it  be  neceflary ;  but  be  fure  to  ibake  bis  tongue 
*'  as  iharp  as  a  two-edged  knife,  that  with  one  fide  he  may  be 
^^  able  to  clack  in  little  petty  caufes,  with  the  other  to  thunder  in 
**  greater  affairs." 

SOCRATES. 

Leave  me  to  manage  him,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ivill  ixtake 
him  one  of  the  moft  fubtle  cavillers  in  Attica. 

PHIDIPPIDES,  ^^^. 
That  is,  pale,  emaciated,  and  a  complete  philofophen 

CHORUS. 

Go  in  with  Socrates,  Phidippides.  (qfide.)  But  fome  body  will 
repent  it. 

As  foon  as  the  young  man  has  entered,  the  houfe  of  Socrates, 
the  Clouds  addrefs  themfelvcs  to  the  judges  of  the  piece,  who 
probably  fat  in  a  diflinguifhed  place  in  the  theatre.  They  promife 
them,  mat  if  they  wHl  do  juflice  to  the  merit  of  the  comedy, 
they  will  give  them  rain  and  fun-fhine  in  due  feafon,  and  make 
their  lan£  fruitful ;  but,  that  if  they  prefume  to  defpife  fuch 
powerful  divinities  as.  they  are,  they  will  deftroy  their  vineyards 
with  froft,.  and  lay  all  their  plantations  wafle.  Thefe  are  the  terms 
they  make  ufe  of. 

A  C  T      IV. 

Strepfiades  traverfes  the  fchool    in  great  anxiety  of.  mind, 
reckoning .  the  laft  days  of  the  month,  in  the  manner  of  the 


f  He  pittends  to  throw  away  hit  doak»  as  if  he  would  jump  into  the  pit. 

.Greeks 


€C 


iC 
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Greeks  *,  "  five,  four,  three,  two,  in  the  lail  tenth  of  the  month," 
and  finds  that  the  dreadful  day  is  approaching,  namely  the  laft 
day  of  the  month,  called  the  old  and  new  moon.  This  was  the 
day  appointed  for  payment  of  intcreft.  The  chief  caufe  of  his 
prcfcnt  uneafinefs  is,  that  his  creditors  have  depofited  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  fuit  againft 
him,  and  threaten  to  ruin  him,  if  he  does  not  pay  them  imme- 
diately. What  (hall  he  do  ?  for  to  pay  them  is  not  the  queftion. 
**  I  have  made  them,  fays  he,  very  reafonable  propofals.  Hear 
me,  faid  I  to  them,  of  the  three  fums  which  I  owe  you,  refufe 
one,  give  me  time  to  pay  the  other,  and  forgive  me  the  third  ^f. 
Inftead  of  being  fafisfied  with  this,  they  call  me  a  rogue,  and 
threate^i.  to  Aie  me  inftantly.  And  let  them,  I  care  not,  pro- 
"  vided  my  fon  Phidippides  has  learnt  the  art  to  fpeak  fuWlly.  I 
**  will  know  that  foon." 

Here  he  knocks  at  the  door,  Socrates  appears,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  prefent  of  a  fack  of  meal,  he  tells  him,  that  his  fon  has 
learned  enough  to  baffle  an  adverfary,  and  deny  a  debt  although 
contraiSed  before  a  thoufand  witneffes.  At  this  news  the  old  man 
rejoices,  and  anticipates  the  triumph  he  (hdM  have  over  his  credi- 
tors by  oppofing  to  them  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  Phidippides  comes 
out,  and  his  father  embraces  him  with  tranfport.  "  Let  me  em- 
"  brace  thee,  my  fon,  fays  he.  By  thy  pale  countenance  I  take 
"  it  for  granted  that  thou  canft  contradii^  and  deny  boldly  j  that 
'*  thou  art  intruded  in  the  whole  art  of  cheating,  and  haft  ac- 

*'  quired  the  true  Attick  eloquence.     What  fayft  thou 

"  Ha,  thou  haft  the  look  of  one  who  canft  pcrfuadc  the  world 
**  that  thou  art  wronged,  when  it  is  thou  that  doft  the  wrong, 
**  Yes,  thou  haft  the  air  of  a  true  Athenian,  But  come,  fince 
"  thou  haft  almoft  undone  me  by  thy  extravagancies^  endeavour 
**  to  recover  my  fortune." 

PHIDIPPIDES^ 
What  is  it  that  thou  art  afraid  of? 


•  Going  backwards  in  his  computation:  %  ^'^*^^*  whence  ttlftcy^irr;  after  x^^H^t 

thus  they  reckoned  the  laft  ten  days  of  the  they  faid,  k*)  U  «,  and  one  nwn,  thence  foinfui 

month.that  is  to  fay,  the  26th,  the  27th,  the  oxfivn  the  names  of  the  <>ther  numbers  as 

28th,  the  29th  of  July.    Scaliger  fays,  the  &r  as  ten  were  gradually  adopted  in  the 

ancients  had  at  firft  but  three  principal  num-  fequel. 

bers;  iu  one^  Jvo,  Au;^,  i^U,  three  i  that  in  f  He  feems  to  allude  to  the  lion's  divifion 

leckoaing,  after  thcfe>  they  faid,  tbm  another,  ef  the  prey,  in  iEfop's  fables. 

STREP- 
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STREPSIADES. 
Why,  I  confefs  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  this  old  and  dcw  moon. 

PHIDIPPIDES. 

A  good  reafon  this  for  being  afraid !  How  can  the  fame  moon 
be  old  and  new  ? 

STREPSIADES. 

Certainly  it  muft  be  fo }   for  my  creditors  threaten  to  fue  me  in 
the  court  that  day,  and  have  depoiited  money  for  that  purpofe. 

.     PHIDIPPIDES. 

Well,  they  will  lofe  their  money  then,  for  it  is  not  poflible  for 
one  day  to  be  two. 

STREPSIADES. 

How  wilt  thou  make  that  out  ? 

PHIDIPPIDES. 
How  !  why,  can  a  woman  be  at  once  old  and  young  ? 

STREPSIADES. 
But  my  creditors  will  tell  me  that  the  law  has  fettled  it  fo. 

PHIDIPPIDES. 

They  do  not  underftand  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

STREPSIADES. 
Say,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

PHIDIPPIDES. 

Old  Sobn  loved  the  people  ♦. 

STREPSIADES. 
What  is  this  to  the  old  and  new  moon  ? 

Phidippides  maintains,  that  by  the  laws  of  Solon  two  different 
days  were  appointed  for  the  creditors  to  appear  and  avoid  the  ex- 


*  This  is  I  believe  an  indired  and  ma*  ariftocradcal  government,  for  in  his  comedy 

lignant  ftroke  at  Solon,  and  at  democraqr,  of  the  Birds^  he  feigns  that  he  is  reproached 

which  he  introduced.  It  muft  neceflarily  be,  widi  being  fo. 
Ihtt  Ariftophanes  was  a  little  inclined  to  an 

pences 
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pcnccs  of  the  dcpofitum,  namely,  the  laft  day  of  the  month,  or 
of  the  old  moon,  and  the  fecond  day  of  the  month,  or  the  new 
moon  ♦,  on  which  thofe  debtors  who  have  neglefted  to  pay  their 
debts,  are  fued  in  form. 

STREPSIADES. 

But,  why  then  do  the  magiftrates,  without  waiting  till  the  firft 
day  of  the  new  month,  begin  the  proceedings  againft  creditors  on 
the  thirtieth  of  the  former,  by  receiving  the  fums  offered  to  be 
depofited  ? 

PHIDIPPIDES. 

The  magiftrates  aft  like  hungry  fervants  who  tafte  the  meat  be- 
fore it  is  ferved  up  to  table. 

STREPSIADES,   eagerly. 
Now  you,  gentlemen,  the  fpedlators,  why  do  you  fit  here  like 
fools,  while  my  fon  and  I  do  our  bufinefs  at  your  expence  ?  &c. 

This  is  a  fevere  ftroke  of  fatirc ;  but  the  Athenians  laughed  at 
every  thing,  and  at  themfelves  the  firft.  Strepfiades  has  now  no- 
thing more  to  do,  but  to  put  in  pradlice  the  fcience  his  fon  has 
juft  taught  him.  An  opportunity  prefents  itfelf  immediately,  for 
fcarce  has  he  carried  Phidippides  home  to  regale  him,  when  he  is 
ftopped  by  Pafias,  an  ufurer,  to  whom  he  owes  twelve  minas. 
This  ufurer  brings  a  witnefs  along  with  him,  and  demands  his 
money,  being  refolved  to  fue  him  on  the  day  of  the  old  and  new 
moon,  that  is,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  :  but  Strepfiades 
turns  his  threats  into  a  jeft,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  new  fcience, 
calls  his  fervants  to  witnefs,  that  Pafias  threatens  to  fue  him  on 
two  different  days,  on  the  day  of  the  old  moon,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  new  :  he  acknowleges  indeed,  that  he  fwore  by  Jupiter  to 
pay  the  money,  but  that  it  has  been  proved  to  him  fince,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  God  as  Jupiter.  He  then  puts  the  fame  queftion 
in  grammar  to  Pafias  as  Socrates  had  to  him;  and  Pafias  not 
anfwering  in  the  Socratic  manner,  he  puflies  him  away,  and  laughs 
at  his  menaces,  telling  him,  that  when  he  was  fo  ftupid  as  to  pro- 
mife  to  pay  him,  his  fon  had  not  been  inftrufted  in  the  principles 
of  philofophy. 


^  The  Greeks  called  the  firfl  day  of  the  month  nememe^  new  mooi)>.  or  new  month. 

Pafias 
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Pafias  is  fucceeded  by  Amunias>  another  creditor,  who  after 
uttering  fome  lamentations,  on  account  of  his  having  had  a  chariot 
broke  in  pieces,  which  Strepfiades  malicioufly  compares  to  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Gods  in  a  tragedy  of  Carcinus,  iniifts  upon 
being  paid  his  principal  and  intereft.  The  countryman  extricates 
himfclf  out  of  this  new  difficulty  by  other  jefts,  and  treats  the  cre- 
ditor as  a  madman,  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  he  has  loft  his  rea« 
fon.  ^^  What  doft  thou  think  of  rain  ?  fays  he  :  Does  it  fall  frotn 
f  *  heaven,  or  does  the  fun  exhale  it  from  the  fea  ?  *\ 

A  M  U  N  I  A  S. 
I  neither  know,  nor  care.     If  thou  haft  not  the  whole  fum^ 
pay  me  the  intereft  at  leaft. 

STREPSIADES. 
Intereft !    What  animal  is  that  ? 

A  M  U  N  I  A  S. 
It  is  the  iacr€a£:  of  money  by  months  and  days,  as  time  runs  on; 

STREPSIADES. 
Oh,  thou  art  talking  of  gold.  But  come,  anfwer  me  one  queftion: 
Doft  diou  think  the  fea  is  fuller  now  than  it  was  formerly  ? 

A  M  U  N  I  A  S. 
No,  how  ftiould  it  ? 

STREPSIADES; 

Ah,  rogue,  thou  confefteft  that  the  fea  is  not  Increased  by  the 
rivers  that  run  into  it,  and  yet  thou  doft  expe<%  that  thy  money 
ihould  increafe  at  fuch  an  exorbitant  rate !  Be  gone  from  my  door. 
Bring  me  a  cudgel  ♦.  (Here  be  drives  him  about  thejiage^  and  the 
nvitnefsy  wbicb^  according  to  cuftom^  be  bad  brougbt  with  bim^  and 
tben  goes  into  bis  own  bot^e.) 

The  Chorus  prepare  the  fpedators  for  the  conclufion,  bv  de- 
claring that  they  disapprove  ot  fuch  frauds,  and  the  art  which  has 
given  rife  to  them ;  and  they  foretell,  that  Strepfiades  and  the 
philofophers  will  be  puniftied  for  their  wickednefs.  For  Ariftophanes, 
after  having  reprefented  fo  many  impieties  and  crimes,  was  under  a 


f  In  the  original  a  to€k. 

neceffity 
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iicceffity  of  concluding  his  play  in  fuch  a  manner  a«  might  re- 
move thefe  bad  imprcflions.;  and  this  he  does  with  great  art  in 
ihe  fifth  z^. 

A   C   T      V. 

Strepfiades  runs  out  of  his  houfe,  crying  out  murder,  and  beg- 
ging for  affiftance  againft  his  Ton,  who  had  beat  him  moft  inhu- 
manly. The  fon  follows  him,  and  very  calmly  maintains,  that  he 
had  done  right  to  beat  his  father,  and  fhews  that  he  remembers 
and  praftifes  extremely  well  the  leflbns  which  #?-ot^  had  given  tim; 
for,  when  his  father  calls  him  a  wicked  wretch,  a  parricide,  and 
the  like,  he  anfwers  calmly,  Tou  make  me  happy ;  youftrew  me  with 
rofes.  He  adts  the  unimpaffioned  philofopher,  as  Wrong  did 
when  his  rival  loaded  him  with  invedives.  Phidippides  carries 
this  Socratlc  fpiritilill  farther^  :foc,  taking  the  Chorus  to  witnefs 
to  the 'force  of  his  arguments,  he  undertakes  to  prove  formally  to 
his  father,  that  it  was  abfolutely  right  for  him  to  beat  him. 

The  father  tells  the  Chorus  the  occafion  of  their  quan-el*  He 
fays,  that  when  they  were  at  table,  he  deiired  Phidippides  to  fing 
fomc  verfcs  of  Simonidcs ;  but  that  he,  inftead  of  complying, 
laughed  at  that  cuftom  as  being  ridiculous,  and  dedared,  that  Si- 
monides  was  a  bad  poet ;  ^nay,  move,  that  he  had  the  infolence 
to  prefer  Euripides  to  £fchylus,  that  Euripides,  who  had  dared  to 
introduce  incefts  into  his  tragedies  *.  The  difpute  grew  high^ 
from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows ;  but  it  was  the  fon  who 
ftruck  his  father.  Strepfiades,  whofe  anger  is  redoubled  at  the 
repetition  of  his  fon's  infolence,  reproaches  him  with  all  the  cares 
he  had  cofl  him  in  his  childhood;  .a  humorous  parody  of  the 
fpeech  made  by  Phenix  to  Achilles,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  J7/W, 
or  ra£her  what  Euripides  fays  in  fome  of  his  tragedies^  in  iQlita* 
tion  of  that  pafTage  in  Homer. 

"  I  fuppofe,  fays  the  firfl  -fpeaker  in  the  Chorus,  that  our  gay 
^^  .jouths  are  ioipatient  to  knaw  what  Phidippides  has  to  fay  in 
**  .defence  of  his  proceedings."  Accordingly  Phidippides  fpeaks  in 
this  manner :    "  What  plcafure  there  is,  fays  he,  in  learning  bo- 


•*  .He  means  the  marriages  introdaced  and  fiAers  by  the  fame  father*  bat  hy  dif- 

between  brothers  s^nd.  fitters  by  the  fame  ferent  mothers,  were  permitted  to  many, 
jnother :  for,  by  the  laws  Of  Solon,  brothers 

\VoL.  III.  L 1  ^*  veltics. 
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• 

*'  velties,  and  in  being  able  to  fport  with  the  laws  of  our  country  I 
'*  When  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  driving  chariots  and  managing 
**  horfes,  I  could  not  fpeak  three  words  without  blufhing ;  but 
^'  iince  my  father  has  cured  me  of  that  madnefs,  and  obliged  me 
*'  to  become  a  philofopher,  I  am  able  to  prove  to  him,  that  a  fon 
*^  has  a  right  to  beat  his  father/' 

The  arguments,  ufed  by  the  young  man,  are  accommodated 
to  the  theatre,  as  we  may  well  fuppofe,  that  all  the  odium  of 
fuch  a  pernicious  doctrine  may  fall  upon  that  taught  by  Socrates^ 
as  if  he  inculcated  fuch  notions.  Phidippides,  for  example,  fays„ 
that  a  father  corrects  his  fon  becaufe  he  loves  him  i  ought  not  a 
fon  to  love  his  father,  and  to  convince  him  that  be  loves  him  i  He 
adds,  that  old  men  arc  twice  children,  and  are  the  more  de« 
ferving  of  chaflifement,  as  their  faults  are  greater.  In  vain,  fays 
he,  they  urge  the  laws ;  he  who  made  thofe  laws,  and  perfuaded 
others  to  receive  them,  was  a  man,  and  all  men  have  a  right  to 
become  legiilators.  Such  are  the  arguments  which  Ariiloplune3. 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Phidippides,  to  render  Socrates  and  hi$ 
fe^taries  hateful  to  the  people. 

The  father  threatens  him  with  the  anger  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Gods.  "  Was  it  not  from  you,  fays  Phidippides  to  him,  that  I 
'^  -learned  to  acknowlege  no  other  deities  but  the  Clouds  and 
'<  whirl-winds  ? "  The  father,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  to  find 
that  his  fon  was  entirely  corrupted,  complains  to  the  Clouds  of  the 
unhappinefs  they  had  brought  upon  him ;  the  Clouds  reply,  that 
he  only  is  to  blame  for  what  had  happened,  by  having  intended 
to  defraud  his  creditors. 

STREPSIADES. 

Why  did  you  not  warn  me  againft  fuch  injuflice  ?  Why  did  you 
deceive  a  poor  fimple  mortal  like  me  ? 

CHORUS. 

It  is  thus  we  a£t  towards  men,  who,  like  thee,  become  un- 
juft  and  impious.  We  plunge  them  into  calamities,  that  they 
may  learn,  by  fad  experience,  to  fear  and  reverence  the  Gods  ♦. 


*  Thefe  words  are  remarkable  in  that     would  not  Have  fuffered  him  to  make  fuch 
they  prove  Ariilophanes  to  be  not  a  profeft     a  dcctaration  onpsniihcd. 
atheift^   as  fome  writers  pretend.    Athens 

Thus 
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Thus  wc  fee  Strepiiades  punifhed  by  the  caufe^  the  abettors, 
and  the  accomplices  of  his  injufUce,  that  is,  by  his  fon,  the  Clouds, 
and  Socrates.  He  repents  of  having  abandoned  the  Gods>  to  fol- 
low the  principles  of  a  dangerous  philofbphy.  He  implores  par- 
'  don  of  Mercury,  and  pretending  to  be  feized  with  a  fudden  en- 
thuiiafin,  he  orders  his  fervants  to  bring  hatchets,  la^defrs,  and 
lighted  torches^  mounts  upon  the  roof  of  Socrates's  fchool,  and 
fets  fire  to  it.  Socrates  and  Chaerephon,  with  a  croud  of  philofo- 
phers,  run  out  almoft  ftiffled  with  fmoke,  and  in  the  utmoft  con* 
fternation ;  Strepfiades  takes  a  ludicrous  leave  of  them ;  the  Clouds 
go  off  the  ftage,  and  the  piece  concludes  abruptly,  that  the  au- 
dience may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  too  dofely  into 
the  probability  of  this  theatrical  fire« 


LI  2  THE 


THE 

W      ASP      Ss 

COMEDY    OF    ARISTOPHANES. 


iTbis  Piece  was  reprefented  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  ncar^ 
under  the  arcbon  Anunias^  during  toe  Lenaan  feajisy  in  tbefeconit 
year  of  the  Sgtb  Olympiad.  7bis  date  is  confirmed  by  tbe  ancient 
Greek  jutjeBy  by  one  of  tbe  fcboUafts^  and  fy  Jrijiopbanes  bimfelf, 
in  tbejpeecb  made  by  tbe  Chorus  to  the  audience. 


RACINE  found  fo  much  humour  in  this^piece^  that  he  has* 
given  it  to  us  under  the  title  of  the  Lawyers :   but  I  am  of 
opinion^  that  he  was  more  pleafed  with  the  fubjeift  than  withe 
Ariftophanes's  manner  of  treating  it»  which  he  doubtlefs  thought 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  manners  ;  for  as  great  as  the  diffe- 
rence is  between  our  courts  of  juftice  and  thofe  of  Athens>   as 
much  and  more  will  be  found  between  the  two  comedies  of  the 
Wafps  and  the  Lawyers.     It  is  certain^  that  Racine  has  borrowed 
very  freely  from  Ariftophanes ;  we  find  him  making  ufe  of  many 
of  his  witticifms^  and  many  dramatic  turns,  and  fome  parages  he- 
has  almoft  wholly  copied ;  he  has  caught  likewife  the  %irit  of  hls^ 
original,    but  he  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  a  iervile  imitation, 
of  him :  wifer  in  this  than  in  many  other  imitations,  where  he  has 
lulled  a  French  audience  to  fleep- with  thofe  very  ftrokes  of  wit,  which: 
had  given  fuch  diverfion  to  Greece.     However,  if  we  examine  the 
Greek  comedy  clofcly,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  find  where  the  Frencb 
poet  has  been  borrowing ;  and  it  is  poflible,  that  one  may  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  and  diverting  by  means  of  the  other.     We  lofe 
many  humorous  fallies  of  wit  in  the  former^  fot  how  are  we  to 

find 
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find  dut  the  ridicule  in  many  Greek  jefts,  which  relate  to  cuftoms 
in  the  law  more  than  two  thoufand  years  old ;  cuftoms,  either  ob- 
fcure,  or  but  impcrfc<5lly  known  to  us.  We  do  not  laugh,  when 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  long  circumlocutions,  to  point  out  to  us 
where  we  muft  laugh.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties, 
which  will  make  us  lofe  many  lively  ftrokes  in  this  comedy,  or 
which  will  hinder  us  at  lead  from  feeling  all  the  poignancy  of 
them  ;  yety  in  the  JFafpSy  we  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  the  outlines 
of  the  Lawyersy  and  that  the  Greek  comedy  being  fuller  of  per- 
ibnal  applications  than  the  French  one,  on  account  of  the  great 
liberty  the  ancients  took  in  naming  the  mafks,  it  muft  have  giveA 
full  fatisfadtion  to  the  malignity  of  the  moft  cenforious  people  in 
the  world,  and  diverted  them  greatly  at  their  own  expence. 

The  fubjeift  of  this  piece  confifts.  in  an  ingenious  fi<5tion  of  a 
magiftrate  who  has  attended  courts  of  juitice,  and  heard  caufes, 
fo  long  till  he  has  loft  his  wits:  he  has  a  fenfible  fon,  who  makes 
life  of  a  fingjalar  expedient  to  cure  hi&  father  of  his  firenzy,  which 
is  by  flattering  him  in  it.  This  expedient,  difplayed  with  great 
humour,  fofms  an  inimitable  iatire  againft  that  madnefs  which  was 
common  to  the  magiftrates,  and  the  people,  who,  without  troubling 
themfelves  about  the  confequences  of  a  ruinous  war,  were  wholly 
employed  in  deciding  controverfies  at  law.  None  but  an  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  had,  as  he  boafts,  overcome  a  Cleon,  the  moft  power- 
ful and  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  the  Athenians,  could  have  dared 
to  cenfure  fo  freely  the  whole  republic  in  a  comedy.  Certainly, 
that  poet  was  not  extravagant  in  his  own  praife^  when  he  makes 
the  king  of  Perfia*  fay,  that  his  comedies  were  the  fchool  of  gdod 
fenfe,  where  the  Athenians  might  leacn  how  to  reform  their 
errors,  and  to  triumph  over  their  enemies. 

A  C  T     I. 

Sofias  and  Xanthias^  two  flaves  who  are  appointed  to  watch  Phi- 
locleon  the  madman,  are  rcprefcntcd  in  bed  near  his  door.  They 
are  yet  fcarcely  awake,  and  yawning,  relate  their  dreams  to  each 
other.  Xanthias  fays,  that  he  fancied  he  faw  a  bird  of  prey  fly- 
ing towards  the  court  of  juftice,  with  a  fhicld  between  its  claws. 


In  his  ooioedy  of  the  Achammftu 

which 
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which  Cleon3rmus  had  caft  away.  This  is  one  of  th<^  enigmas 
which  the  Athenians  ufed  to  propofe  to  each  other  at  table,  and, 
according  to  the  poet's  explanation  of  it,  it  fignifies,  that  Cleony- 
miis  was  a  coward  and  a  cheat.  Sdias  fays,  that  he  faw  in  hia 
dream  an  aflembly  of  (heep  with  long  cloaks  and  canes  ^,  and  in 
the  midft  of  them  there  was  a  whale,  a  voracious  animal,  who 
prefided  over  the  (he^,  and  that  he  had  a  voice  like  a  hog.  Xan- 
thias's  interpretation  is,  that  by  the  whale  Cleon  is  reprefentrd  ; 
for,  fays  he,  flopping  his  nofe,  this  dream  fmells  ftrong  of  leather. 
Sofias  then  relates  another  enigmatical  dream.  He  faw  Thewus, 
he  (ays,  cringing  to  the  whale,  and  heard  Akibiadea  -f  with  his 
offeded  lifp  cry  out,  "  See,  fee,  Theorus  is  metamorphoied  into 
"  a  flatterer  J."  In  Greek  a  fatter er  and  a  raven  differ  only  in 
one  letter,  which  is  esfily  miftaken  by  thofe  who  ipeak  thick. 
The  humour  is  carried  on  upon  this  equivocation,  which  cannot 
be  prefervcd  in  our  language ;  and  it  is  worth  notice,  that,  in  the 
compafs  of  fifty  lines,  four  erf"  the  chief  citizens  of  Athens  are  ri- 
<Sicaled,  iiamely,  Cleonymus,  Theorus,  Cleon,  and  Alcibiades, 
which  is  a  fine  introduction  to  a  more  general  fatire.  Then  one 
of  the  (laves,  turning  towards  the  audience,  gives  an  explanation  of  ^ 
the  fubjed:  in  the  manner  of  a  prologua  He  tells  them,  that 
they  will  not  find  the  impertinent  mirth  of  the  Mcgarians  j|,  nor 
the  buffooneries  of  thofe  poets  who  throw  baubles  §  into  the  pit» 
to  divert  the  audience,  nor  a  Hercules  gluttonous  and  a  dupe,  nor 
^another  fadre  againft  Euripides,  or  Cleon  ^  5  but  lively  ftrokes  rf 
faumouf,  which  indeed  do  tiot  merit  the  value  the  pit  fets  upon 
them,  but  are  nevertheleft  of  more  value  than  a  bad  comedy.  It 
was  thus  that  Ariftophanes  humorouflyapoftrophifed  hisaudience^ 

. p 

*  H«  defaibcs  the  old  Athcniant  in  (he  fatire  againfl  Cleon ;  it  was  the  comedy  of 

fcmite«  thej&/^i&/j:  andEnripideSyWemay  foppofe. 

f  It  18  the  celebnted  Alcibiades  he  means  had  been  ridiculed  in  (omt  play^  which  haa 

here.  not  come  down  to  txs ;  or  that  Ariftophanes 

:t  ^?«l»  raven,  in\a4*  flatterer.  fpeaks  here  of  thole  fneers  which  he  throws 

I  Probably  the  people  of  Megan  laughed  out  againft  him  in  the  Acharmtnfis^  for  thoft 

like  fools,  or  rallied  4infeafonably,  or,  per*  two  pieces  againft  Euripides  which  are  ex- 

lups,  Ariftophanes  hints  at  a  comedy  upon  tant,  namely,  the  frogi^  and  the  Ttafis  9/ 

<the  M^arians.  dres^  were  certainly  written  after  the  .come- 

§  Fruits.  dy  oi  the  IF^/^. 

il  It  is  eafy  to  know  which  wm  the  fiift 

whereas 
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whereas  the  poets  of  our  days  always  take  care  to  flatter  theirs^ 
whenever  they  addrefs  any  fpeeches  to  them. 

Xanthias  next  acquaints  them,  that  Philocleon  his  matter  (that 
is,  the  friend  of  Cleon)  is  afflidted  with  a  very  uncommon  difeafe, 
and  that  his  fon  has  ordered  them  to  watch  him  day  and  night. 
"  But,  who,  continues  he,  could  guefs  what  this  difeafe  is,  if  wc 
f '  did  not  declare  it  ?  Aminias  the  gamefter,  the  ion  of  Pronapus, 
*^  calls  it  the  rage  of  play  ;  but  he  is  miftaken.  Another  fays,  it 
"  is  occaftoned  by  drinking  wine  to  excefs  j  he  alio  is.  miftaken." 
The  two  flaves  go  on  with  this  enunaeration,  always  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  fome  of  the  Athenians,  which  keeps  up  the  curiofity  of 
the  pit.  At  length  Xanthias  declares  plsunly,  that  the  incurable 
diftemper  his  old  mafter  labours  under  is,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tinually hearing  caufes  ^  that  night  and  day  his  ear  is  clofe  to  the 
clock,  and  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  hour-glafs  *,  as  if  he  was  in 
court )  that  his  fingers  are  diflorted  by  his  continually  fuppofing 
that  he  is  handling  the  little  balls,  by  which  the ,  fufFrages  are 
counted  ;  that  he  complains,  his  cock  has  been  bribed  not  to  awak^ 
him  early  in  the  morning  with  crowing  ^  or  as  Racine  fays  ; 

Sitfiljit  couper  la  tite  hfon  coq  de  colerCy 
Pour  r  avoir  hieilU  plus  tar  a  qiih  t  ordinaire. 

Thefe  and  many  more  inftances  of  madneis  have  induced  his  fon 
Bdelycleon  (that  is,  the  enemy  of  Cleon)  to  have  him  carefully 
watched,  for  fear  he  ihould  make  his  efcape,  and  they  are  even 
obliged  to  have  the  doors  and  windows  barred,  fo  eager  is  the  mad 
judge  to  get  out. 

The  fon  enters  in  great  hafle  to  inform  the  two  Haves,  that  his 
£sither  had  got  into  the  chimney,  with  an  intention  to  make  his 
efcape  that  way.  They  divert  tbemfelves  a  little  with  this  new 
kind  of  fmoak,  and  then  take  meafures  to  binder  the  old  man 
from  going  any  farther.  The  feveral  expedients  put  in  pradtice  to 
hinder  him  from  going  out,  make  a  great  deal  of  ftage-buiinefi 
extremely  diverting.  "  Suffer  me  to  go  to  the  court,  cries  he, 
'*  otherwife  that  rogue  Dracontides  \  will  get  off."    Bdelycleon 


*  An  hoor-glafs  was  always  placed  in  the  court,  to  xncaTure  tke  time  allowed  to  the 
advocates  for  their  pleadings. 
f  A  famous  rogue.  * 

3  in 
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in  vain  quotes  an  oracle  from  Delphos  to  prevent  him,  in  vain  he 
ufcs  artifice  and  force  to  keep  him  at  home;  Philoclcon  exclaims, 
fwears,  and  tries  a  thoufand  methods  to  recover  his  liberty.  It 
is  market-day,  he  fay^^  and  he  will  go  and-  fell  his  afs  j  the  fon 
anfwers,  that  he  will  fell  it  himfelf,  and  commands  the  animal  to 
be  brought  to  him  :  but  apprehenfive,  that  this  is  only  a  pretence 
ef  his  father's  to  get  ont  of  the  houfe,  he  goes  himfelf  to  unty 
the  afs,  and  bring  it  along  with  him,  when^  to  his  great  furprife, 
he  finds  that  Philoclcon  had  fattened  himfelf  to  the  belly  of  the 
bead,  as  Ulyflfes  had  done  to  the  Cyclopes  ram  ♦ ;  a  low  piece  of 
bafiFoonery,  fit  only  to  be  exhibited  at  a  fair.  However,  there  is 
a  proverb  here  worthy  notice,  namely,  to  dijpute  about  the  Jhade 
of  an  afs.  It  is  believed,  that  Demgdhenes  was  the  firft  who  gave 
fife  to  that  proverb  5  for  as  he  was  pronouncing  an  oration  in  fa- 
vour of  a  man  whom  he  was  defirous  to  prefefve  from  punifh- 
ment,  and  could  not  prevail  upon  the  people  to  give  him  their 
attention,  it  came  into  his  head  to  relate  the  following  ftory  to 
them.  Some  time  ago,  faid  he,  as  I  was  riding  to  Megara  upon 
an  afs  which  I  had  hired,  the  heat  was  fo  intenfe,  that  finding  n^ 
trees,  nor  any  place  near  me  wher^  I  could  be  fheltered  from  the 
fun,  I  refolved  to  lye  down  a  moment  under  the  belly  of  my  beaft, 
but  the  driver  prevented  me,  faying  that  I  had  not  hired  the  fhade 

of  the  afs.     The  difpute  grew  high At  thefe  words, 

the  Athenians  keeping  filcnce,  that  they  might  hear  the  end  of  this 
adventure,  DemofUienes,  it  is  faid,  exclaimed  with  much  eloquence 
upon  the  puerility  pf  his  auditors,  reproaching  them  with  giving 
that  attention  to  a  filly  ftory  of  an  afs,  which  they  denied  to  aa 
afiair  wherdn  the  life  of  a  man  was  in  queftion. 

fidelycleon  obliges  his  father  tp  go  in  again.  The  old  man  calls 
Cleon  and  the  judges  to  his  afilftance«  In  vain  they  bar  up  the 
doors  and  windows,  he  crawls  like  a  rat  up  to  the  top  of  the 
houfe.  His  fon  charges  the  fervants  not  to  go  to  ileep;  for,  al- 
though it  is  icarce  light,  yet  he  is  afraid  that  the  judges,  who  will 
foon  pais  by  in  crouds,  will  call  aloud  for  his  father  as  ufual.  The 
flaves  oflfcr  to  drive  them  away  with  ftones.     "  Take  cjwe  what 

you  do,  fays  their  young  mafter,  they  are  a  choleric  race,  and 


€€ 


•  In  the  Odyffex,  \JijtB»  placed  hiiofdf  under  the  beUx  of  a  ram,  to  efcape  ftom.che 
t^lnd  Cydojw. 

t^  partake 
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"  partake  of  the  nature  of  wafps."     Here  he  defcribes,  in  a  figura- 
tive manner,  the  peevifli,  fevere,  and  inflexible  difpofitions  of  thofe 
old  men  who  are  foon  to  appear  upon  the  ftage.     Their  difguife 
itfelf  marks  their  charadtcr,  for  inftandy  they  fill  the  ftage  under 
the  appearance  of  wafps,  a  monftrous  mafquerade,  but  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which  ftudied  as  much  to  raife  mirth 
by  ludicrous  reprefcntations  as  by  brilliancy  of  wit.      However, 
this  ilrange  fpedlacle  of  a  croud  of  monftrous  wafps/with  cloaks, 
long  canes,  and  all  the  cnfigns  of  magiftracy,  could  not  but  ren- 
der the  principal  judges  of  Athens  ridiculous.     This  Chorus,  or 
rather  the  Choryphseus,  animates  his  companions,  fome  of  whom  he 
calls  by  their  names,  tg  ftrive  courageoufly  againft  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  to  haften  to  the  court  to  hear  the  procefs  brought  againft 
Cleon  by  the  wealthy  Laches  *.     He  adds,  that  Cleon  would  have 
them  lay  in  a  large  ftock  of  ill-nature,  that  they  may  not  be  in- 
duced to  fpare  the  criminals.     He  puts  them  in  mind  of  their 
youth,  when  they  haftened  before  the  dawn  of  morning  to  rob  the 
pcrfons  who  fold  bread.    It  not  being  yet  day,  their  children  carry 
lanthorns  to  light  them  along,  and  to  warn  them  when  they  come 
near  any  dirt,  that  they  may  avoid  it.     The  reprimands  of  their 
fathers  to  them,  together  with  fome  blows  whicn  they  give  them, 
very  naturally  reprcfent  the  peevifhnefs,  and  fordid  avarice  ofthefc 
old  men.   They  now  perceive  that  Philocleon  has  not  joined  thent, 
and,  being  before  his  door,  they  will  give  him  a  ferenade,  they  fay, 
to  waken  him,  bccaufe  he  is  fond  of  their  mufic.     They  exprefs 
great  furprifc,  that  this  fevere  judge,  who  ufed  always  to  be  at  their 
head,  is  now  the  laft  in  coming  to  the  aflembly ;    they  cannot 
imagine  the  caufe  of  his  delay:    has  he  got  a  fit ^ of  the  gout  or 
ftone  ?  has  he  loft  his  flipper  -f-  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  owing  to  the 
efcape  of  Ibme  poor  wretch  whom  he  would  have  condemned, 
and  who,  to  fave  himfelf,  intended  to  have  difcovered  to  the  re- 
public the  fecret  ihares  of  the  Samians  ;{;  ?     However  they  confole 

him 


*  An  Athenian  general^  who  had  com-  with  Perfia,  during  the  adminiih-ation  of  Pe- 

jnanded  in  Sicily.  ricles.     Samoa  and  Miletus  were  at  war  for 

t  An  allufion  to  fome  ludicrous  accident.,  the  city  of  Priene  ;    the  Samians  had  tlie 

X  Probably  this  Caryfton  eluded  fome  fen-,  advantage,  but  the  Athenians  infifted,  that 

tence  that  was  going  to  be  pad  againft  him,  both  parties  ihould  fubmit  to  their  arbitra- 

by  difcovering  to  {he  Athenians  the  fecret  don,  and  cited  them  before  their  tribunal, 

correfpondence  carried  on  by  tbe  Samians  The  Samians  refufed  to  obey ;    upon  which 

Vol.  III.  Mm                                           Pcriclw 
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him  with  the  hope  of  being  foon  to  fit  in  judgment  on  another  crP- 
minal,  who  had  betrayed  Thrace.  Probably  the  poet  here  means. 
Cleon,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  who 
was  killed  the  following  year  at  Amphipolis. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  Racine  has  borrowed  a  good  deal  from 
this  firft  aft :  his  Lawyer  is  polTefled  with  the  fame  kind  of  frenzy, 
the  fame  methods  are  ufed  to  guard  him.  But  Ariftophancs  has. 
fallen  more  into  farce.  Thofc  perfonal  ftrokcs,  which  contributed 
fo  greatly  to  the  divcrfion  of  the  Athenian  audience,  have  no 
charms  for  us,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  thefe  two  pieces 
together :  for  although  the  plan  is  the  fame,  yet  in  the  manner, 
and  the  turn,  there  ia  as  great  a  difference^,  as  between  Athens,, 
and  Paris. 

ACT      IL 

Philocleon  anfwers  the  Chorus  through  the  chinks  of  his  door* 
He  fays,  that  he  has  long  heard  the  pleafing  concert  made  by  his- 
brethren,  but  that  he  is  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  be  able  to  join  his 
voice  with  theirs,  nor  to  go  along  with  them  to  the  court  to  pafs  fen- 
tenceonfome  trembling  wretch.  He  implores  Mercury  to  transform 
him  into  aflies,  or  fmoke,  that  he  may  mix  with  the  air,  and 
efcape  out  of  his  confinement ;  or  rather  that  he  would  metamor- 
phofe  him  into  $  little  blacl^  ftone>  by  which  he  might  ferve  to 
condemn  one  of  the  parties.  He  informs  the  Chorus,  that  he  is 
held  in  this  mifcrable  captivity  by  his  fon ;  and  intreats  the  old 
men  to  fpeak  foftly,  left  tney  fliould  awake  that  dreadful  goaler,, 
who  yet  feeks  to  do  him  no  other  harm  than  to  force  him,  in  fpite 


Pericles  was  Tent  to  chaftife  them,  who  abo.  of  the  Samian  prifoaers  with  the  figim  of  a>. 

lifhed  the  government  of  the  nobles, .  and  Samian  bark,  the  latter  marked  tlieir  cap-, 

obliged  them  to  give  him  fifty  of  their  prin-  tiveo  with  the  figure  of  an  owl,  which  was 

cipal  citizens  for  hoftages,  with  as  many  the  common  damp  of  the  Athenian  money, 

children.     The  Samians  found  means  to  re-  AriAophanes  alindes  to  this  injarions  tnzu 

cover  thefe  hoftages,  and  revolted.    Pericles  ment  of  the  Samians,  when  he  fays: 
was  fent  againft  them  a  fecoiid  tine,  and  a  jj*  Smuwu  art  learmd  men. 

battle  was  fought  near  the  ifland  Tra^.  Plutarch,  tranO.  by  Amyot 

Pericles  blocked  op  their  city,  but  committed 

a  great  fault  by  retiring  too  foon.    His  lieu-  Plntarch  adds,  that  Pericles  was  accufed 

tenant  was  attacked :    the  Samians  gained  ^  having  decreed  the  war  againft  the  Sa- 

the  viaory,  took  a  great  many  Athenians  vaxM  in  favour  of  the  people,  of  Miletus,  at 

prifoners ;  and  in  return  for  the  infults  they  the  requeft  of  Afpafia,  who  was  a  Milefian. 

had  received  from  them  on  another  occafion.  At  length,,  he  took  Saaws,  and  deftroycd  it« 

when  the  Athenians  maiked  the  foreheads  ibrtifications. 

Of 
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of  himfelf,  to  live  happy,  without  hearing  caufcs,  as  if  it  was 
poffible  for  him  to  be  happy  without  being  a  judge.  There  is 
here  a  ftrolce  of  fatire  againft  Cleon ;  for  the  frantic  judge  de- 
clares, that  his  fon  has  engaged  in  a  confpiraqy  with  Cleon,  to 
overthrow  the  popular  government.  The  Chorus  confider  among 
themfelves  upon  fome  ftratagem,  to  deliver  their  friend  from  his 
confinement ;  but  he  is  fo  ftridtly  watched,  that  they  find  it  impof- 
lible ;  and  Philocleon,  although  he  had  the  artifice  of  Ulyfles,  can- 
not cfcape.  At  the  mention  of  Ulyfles,  the  old  men  remind  him 
of  his  happy  invention  in  his  youth,  when  he  imitated  the  various 
artifices  of  the  king  of  Ithaca,  by  dexteroufly  flying  from  punifli- 
ment,  and  leaping  the  walls.  This  is  the  fccond  time,  that  thefc 
fubtle  nodturnal  exploits  are  attributed  to  the  youth  of  Athens.  To 
which  Philocleon  replies,  that  he  was  then  young,  and  able  to 
fcale  walls  ^  but  that  happy  time  is  over :  and  befides  that^  there 
is  a  watchful  centry  placed  over  him,  who  never  quits  him  a  mo- 
ment. Being  now  reduced  to  nibble  the  grateS  of  his  windows, 
and  afterwards  to  defcend  by  a  cord  :  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftage  be- 
comes quite  farcical^  as  well  as  the  humour ;  of  which  this  (Iroke 
may  be  excepted,  which  the  prifoner  addrefles  to  the  Chorus : 
**  But  if  I  (hould  break  my  neck,  my  dear  friends,  fays  he,  I 
**  conjure  you,  bury  me  in  the  court  of  juftice." 

Bdelycleon,  awakened  by  the  noife,  runs  out,  and  finds  his 
father  hanging  by  a  rope,  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  let 
himfelf  down.  He  prepares,  with  the  afllftance  of  his  fervants, 
to  force  him  back  to  his  apartment :  but  the  Chorus  of  Wafps 
exert  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  old  judge,  they  difpatch  a  mef- 
fenger  for  Cleon,  flourifli  their  (licks,  and  threaten  fo  loudly,  that 
Bdelycleon  is  obliged  to  come  out  with  his  fervants,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  reafon.  The  Wafps  grow  furious,  they  fall  upon 
him  and  his  men  with  their  flicks ;  all  this  is  accompanied  with 
feveral  jefts  upon  the  magiftrates  and  judges.  A  ludicrous  ftrugglc 
enfues  between  the  Wafps  and  the  flaves,  each  party  endeavouring 
to  carry  oflT Philocleon  ;  a  great  number  of  fatirical  hints  are  thrown 
out,  which  make  all  the  poignancy  of  this  fcene.  Theorus  is 
dcfcribed  as  an  impious  wretch,  an  adulterer,  who  had  raifed  him- 
felf to  the  government  by  defpicable  artifices,  him  the  Wafps  call 
to  their  affifl:ance.  They  mention  Philip,  the  fon  of  Gorgias,  as 
being  a  vi6tim  to  the  W^p -judges.  They  play  upon  the  name 
pf  DracontideSj  which  was  given  to  king  Cecrops,  when  he  was 
changed  into  a  dragon  i    upon  Efchines,   compared  to  fmoke ; 

M  m  2  upon 
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upon  the  poet  Philoclcs,  and  his  harfh  vcrfcs ;  upon  Amynias, 
and  his  boundlefs  ambition }  and  laftly,  upon  Bdclycleon  himfclf, 
whom  the  Chorus  charge  with  being  a  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  Athens, 
and  a  friend  to  Lacedaemon,  becaufe  he  rebels  againft  the  judges, 
and  hinders  his  father  from  attending  the  courts  of  juftice  *. 

Bdelycleon,  enraged  at  this  reproach,  gives  them  back  the  de- 
teftcd  name  of  tyrant,  and  proves,  that  they  merit  it  better  than 
him,  they  who  affume  to  thcmfelves  the  power  of  judging  arbi- 
trarily in  the  moft  trifling  cafes ;  they  who  had  rendered  the  re- 
proach of  tyranny  and  confpiracy  fo  common,  that  it  was  well 
known  for  many  years,  nothing  was  more  frequent,  even  in  the 
very  markets,  when  any  one  purchafed  a  delicate  fort  of  fi(h,  than 
to  fay,  that  man  has  a  defign  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  tyranny. 
"  And  I,  adds  he,  becaufe  I  would  procure  my  father  a  happy 
"  life,  like  that  of  the  poet  Morichus  -f ,  free  and  independant  of 
**  thofe  vermin  J  who  plague  the  lawyers,  am  called  a  confpirator, 
**  and  a  tyrant."  Philocleon  replies,  that  each  man  has  his  par- 
ticular tafte ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  thinks  happinefs  is  no  where 
to  be  found  but  in  a  court  of  juftice  ;  and,  that  he  is  fonder  of  a 
ragout  of  law-fuits,  than  of  the  moft  delicious  viands.  His  fon 
offers  to  demonftrate  to  him,  that  he  has  miftaken  his  happinefs, 
and  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  (lave. 

PHILOCLEON. 
How !  a  flave,  doft  thou  fay ;    why,  I  think  I  am  as  great  as 
'a  king. 

BDELYCLEON. 
Yes,  a  theatrical  king.     But,  I  befeech  thee,  tell  me,  father, 
what  revenues  haft  thou  from  this  imaginary  kingdom  ? 

PHILOCLEON. 

Oh,  immenfe  fums,  as  thefc  gentlemen  can  witnefs.     Let  them 
be  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

BDELYCLEON. 

Well,  I  confent  to  it.    Give  my  father  his  liberty.    If  I  lofc  my 
caufe,  you  (hall  give  me  a  fword,  and  I  will  inftantly  run  it  through 

*  The  Chorus  charge  the  young  man  with  of  the  pleafures  of  the  tabic, 
being  a  friend  to  the  Laced <Tmonians,  be-  J  Ariftophanes  expreflcs  this  by  a  word  of 

caufe  he  wears  a  long  beard  like  them  ;   the  fourteen  fyllables.     He  has  many  more  of 

Spartans  never  (haved  their  beards.  thefe  humorous  terms,  in  which  Plautos  has  , 

f  A  writer  of  tragedies,  and  a  great  lover  imitated  him. 

my 
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my  body :    but  to  what  puniftimcnt  will  you  condemn  yourfclf,  if 
I  prove  you  to  be  in  the  wrong  ? 

PHILOCLEON. 

Never  to  drink,  nor  to  fit  in  judgment  more. 

« 

The  Chorus,  pleafed  at  being  conftituted  judges  of  this  diipufe, 
exhort  their  companion  to  defend  the  common  caufe  with  vigour, 
and  they  confent  to  become  the  jeft  of  all  Athens,  if  Philocleon  is 
overcome. 

ACT      III. 

Philocleon  begins  his  arguments,  and  his  fon  takes  out  his  pocket- 
book  to  write  down  the  chief  and  moft  fingular  points  on  which 
he  infifts.  The  father  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  judge  is  in  every 
refpeft  as  great  as  a  king ;  no  fovereignty  can  be  more  abfolute, 
no  felicity  greater,  no  grandeur  more  alluring,  than  that  of  an  old 
magiftrate.  Scarce  has  he  reached  the  tribunal  when  he  fees  him- 
felf  attended  by  liftors  of  four  cubits.  "  Then,  continues  he,  the 
"  greateft  man  in  the  ftate  prefcnts  to  me  that  hand  which  has 
"  robbed  the  people,  and,  falling  at  my  feet,  cries  with  a  fuppli- 
"  eating  voice.  Have  compaflion  on  me,  oh  father !  if  ever  thou 
haft  been  in  the  like  extremity.  Well  then,  if  I  did  not  plead 
for  thcfe  wretches,  would  they  pay  me  the  leaft  regard  ?  '* 

BDELICLEON. 

Clients,  very  well  s  I  will  fet  down  that  in  my  pocket-book. 

PHILOCLEON. 

When  I  leave  the  court,  I  forget  all  my  promifes ;  then  I  re- 
ceive the  humble  fupplications  of  thofe  who  want  to  elude  a  fen- 
tence  3  and  what  arts  do  they  ufe  to  gain  over  a  judge  ?  Some  con- 
fide to  us  their  infirmities,  which  they  aggravate  in  order  to  make 
them  equal  to  ours  :  others  endeavour  to  divert  us,,  by  repeating 
fome  paflages  out  of  iEfop  the  comedian  ;  and  fome  try  to  relax 
the  feverity  of  our  looks  by  witty  jefts.  If  all  this  docs  not  prevail, 
they  bring  their  wives  and  children  to  us,  who  endeavour  to  nlDve 
our  compaflion  by  tears  and  cries,  while  their  hufbands,  or  fathers, 
tremble,  and  pay  us  adoration  as  if  we  were  gods,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining our  favour  - Is  not  this  to  reign  ? 

BDELYCLEON. 
I  {hall  fet  this  down  alfo* 

PhilocTeon> 


C( 


<C 
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Philoclcon,  to  thefc  advantages,  add  that  of  having  the  ador 
Oeagrc,  or  fomc  player  on  the  flute,  each  of  whom,  to  exprcfs  his 
acknowlegements  to  his  judge,  exerts  his  talent  of  pleafmg ;  one 
repeats  a  beautiful  paiTage  from  his  Niobe,  the  other  plays  fomp 
fine  piece  of  mufic. 

He  then  names  another  more  folid  advantage,  or  rather  a  piece 
of  villainy,  with  which  Ariflophanes  charges  the  Athenian  ma- 
giftrates.  **  If  a  father  dies,  lays  Philoclcon,  and  leaves  a  large 
**  eftate,  his  laft  will  is  confided  to  us  -,  we  open  it,  and  without 
**  paying  any  regard  to  his  intentions,  we  give  his  daughter  in 
*^  marriage  to  the  man  who  has  moft  fkill  in  the  art  of  perfuafion 
(that  is,  who  bribes  higheft) ;  and  this  is  a  privilege  no  fovereign 
prince  can  boail  of.  When  the  fenate  and  the  people  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinions,  in  any  affair  of  importance,  as  concerning 
the  fentence  that  is  to  be  pad  on  any  criminal,  for  example,  it 
is  to  the  decifion  of  us  old  magiftrates  that  the  matter  in  difpute 
is  left :  then  wje  have  the  fatisfadion  to  hear  a  cheating  Evathlus*^ 
^nd  a  cowardly  cringing  Cleonymus,  aflure  us,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  us,  and  are  folicitous  for  nothing  but  the 
public  good.  In  fhort,  no  affair  of  any  confequence  is  debated 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  which  has  not  been  firft  difcufTcd 
before  our  tribunal ;  and  it  is  we  who  in  reality  ifiue  out  all  de- 
crees. Add  to  this,  that  Cleon,  with  his  thundering  voice,  is  fo 
**  far  from  daring  to  contradid:  us,  that  he  complaifantly  drives 
««  away  the  flies  which  are  troublefome  to  us  ;  that  Theorus,  who 
**  is  not  exceeded  by  Euphemius  in  fawning,  does  not  difdain  to 
**  take  a  fponge  and  wipe  oflf  the  duft  from  our  fhoes.  Wouldft 
**  thou  do  as  much  for  thy  father?  Are  thefe  blciGngs  to  be 
"  defoifed  ?  And  can  any  one,  who  enjoys  them,  be  a  flave  as  thou 

*«  haft  prefumed  to  aflert  ? But  I  forgot  to  name  one 

**  advantage  which  is  far  greater  and  more  pleafing  than  all  thofe 
'*  I  have  enumerated ;  it  is  the  reception  I  meet  with  from  my 
"  family  when  I  return  from  the  court  with  my  three  oboles.*' 

Here  he  humoroufly  defcribes  the  manner  in  which  his  wife  and 
his  daughters  receive  him,  when  they  behold  thefe  three  oboles; 
how  one  haftens  to  wafh  his  feet,  another  to  prepare  feme  refrefti- 
ments  for  him,  while  a  third  fondles  and  carejfes  him.     At  length. 


*  As  thefe  words  are  pronounced,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  pla/er  imitates  the  a^on 
fit  a  man  who  counts  out  money. 

philoclcon 

3 


cc 
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Philoclcon  concludes  his  fpcech  with  declaring,  that  there  is  no 
judge  but  what  is  dreaded  and  courted ;  that  he  finds  this  in  his 
own  houfe }  and  that  Jupiter  himfelf  is  not  more  a  monarch  than 
he  is.  All  thefe  particulars,  and  others  which  we  have  yet  to  ob- 
ferve,  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  magiftracy  of  Athens  5  and  we  ought 
not  to  pafs  over  flightly  any  of  thofe  ftrokes  which  charafterife 
fuch  a  people  as  the  Athenians  were. 

The  Chorusrof  Wafps  declare,  that  they  are  charmed  with  the 
eloquence  of  their  companion.  He  exults  upon  this  praife,  and 
anticipates  his  triumph,  as  if  his  fon  had  nothing  to  fay  in  anfwer 
to  fuch  arguments. 

The  fon  begins  his  fpeech  with  declaring,  that  it  is  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  cure  fuch  an  inveterate  difeafe,  as  that  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians and  his  father  are  aiHided.  He  then  proceeds  to  fadts.  By 
his  calculation,  the  money  which  comes  in  yearly  to  the  public 
treafury  is  two  thoufand  talents  :  he  next  confiders^  how  much  of 
this  money  is  given  to  the  fix  thoufand  judges,  reckoning  threa 
oboles  a  head  each  day,  without  taking  in  the  days  of  vacation, 
and  finds  that  the  annual  fum  paid  to  them  amounts  to  no  more- 
tjien  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  j  therefore,  Philocleon  is  obliged 
to  acknowlcge,  that  the  judges  do  not  receive  the  tenth  part  of  the 
public  treafure.  The  reft  of  the  calculation  is  eafily  made  :  for  the 
judges  are  paid  *  only  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  in  the  two  other 
months  all  judicial  bufinefs  being  prohibited..  Thus  three  oboles 
a  piece  to  fix  thoufand  men  make  fifteen  talents  a  month,  which 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  ten  months)  and  this 
agrees  perfcdly  with  the  valuation  of  the  Attic  coin  5  for  a  talent 
was  worth  fixty  minas,and  a  mina  a  hundred  drachmas  ;  a  talent,, 
therefore,  was  fix  thoufand  drachmas,  and  each  of  the  fix  thou- 
fand judges  received  three  oboles,  or  a  half  drachma,  every  day 
the  courts  of  }uftice  were  held  y  from  whence  it  appears,  that  thefe 
courts  were  held  every  day  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  Ariftophanes,. by  making  this  calculation,, 
intends  to  expofe  the  bad  government  of  the  eftate,  which  ex*- 
pended  a  tenth  of  its  revenues,  in  paying  for  the  adminiftration  of 


*  Their  feftxval  days  made  up  at  leaft  as  Ariftophanes,  in  his  Clouds,  reproaches  the 

two  months,   probably  without  reckoning  Athenians.    This  calculation  of  the  number 

thofe  on  which  they  tranfa^ed  judicial  af-  of  their  feOivals  is  taken  from  the  fcholiaft. 
lain,  either  dirough  ignorance,,  or  wilfully,. . 


jqfticc. 
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juftice,  which  ought  to  he  graft's.  Secondly,  that  it  is  to  ridicule 
the  avarice  of  the  judges,  who  fo  eagerly  grafped  at  a  gratuity, 
which  ,^  though  a  conliderable  fum  to  the  ft  ate  in  the  whole,  was 
but  a  trifle  when  divided  among  fix  thoufand  men,  fince  what  each 
judge  had  for  his  (hare  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  drachmas  a  year  *,  fuppofing  he  attended  the  court  every 
day.  Thirdly,  he  levels  his  fatire  at  the  exorbitant  number  of 
judges  in  Athens :  and  laftly,  it  falls  upon  Cleon,  who  was  the 
firft  that  propofed  to  augment  this  gratuity  with  one  obole  a 
day  more.  ^ 

Bdelyclcon,  ftill  fuppofing  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  talents  paid 
out  of  the  public  trcafury  is  but  a  trifling  fum,  aflcs  his  father 
humoroufly,  "  into  whofe  hands  the  remainder  of  the  two  thou- 
"  fand  talents  go  ?  " 

PHILOCLEON. 

Whofe  ?  why,   into  thofe  of  certain  perfons  who But 

let  us  not  reveal  the  infamy  of  Athens  5  let  \xs  be  always  on  the 
fide  of  the  people. 

He  means  here  by  the  robbers  of  the  public,  thofe  who  ftand  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  who  flatter  and  betray  them  like 
Cleon ;  and,  in  general,  thefe  robbers  were  the  orators,  and  fuch 
as  were  employed  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  or  at  the  head 
of  the  armies.  It  feldom  happened,  that  they  adted  honeftly  when 
they  had  opportunities  of  enriching  themfelves  by  their  influence 
aver  the  people,  or  by  the  employments  with  which  they  were 
cntrufted.  Bdelycleon,  therefore,  makes  his  father  fenfible,  that 
it  was  to  thefe  men  that  the  old  judges  were  dupes  and  flaves ;  for 
while  the  former,  by  making  themfelves  formidable  to  the  city 
and  their  fellow-citizens,  drew  from  them  large  fums,  abjeft  fub- 
mifllons,  and  innumerable  prefents,  the  latter  lofe  all  their  credit 
with  the  Greeks,  and  are  rewarded  only  with  the  leavings  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  that  is  to  fay,  with  three  obolcs  a  day ;  and  that  poor 
fum  they  forfeited,  unlefs  they  came  early  to  the  court  j  for  after 
the  fignal  had-  been  given,  there  was  no  longer  any  entrance,  and 
confequently  no  oboles,  while  the  fon  of  Chares,  a  young  orator. 


♦  According  to  the  moll  probable  cfti-      elude,  that  the  judge,  who  was  moft  confiaot 
mate,  the  talent  was  valued  at  one  thoufand      in  his  attendance,  gained  only  fevcnty-fivc 
crowns,  the  mina  at  fifty  livres,  the  drachma      livrcs  a  year. 
At  ten  fols,  &c.    It  is  eafy,  therefore,  to  con- 

is 
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is  refpeftfully  introduced,  and  rewarded  with  a  drachma  for  plead- 
ing a  caulc ;  and  if  he  receives  a  prefent  from  fomc  rich  rogue,  to 
extricate  him  from  the  danger  with  which  he  is  threatened,  he 
{hares  it  with  the  principal  magiflrates,  fo  that  all  fhut  their  eye^ 
upon  the  injuftice,  and  the  criminal  gets  clear  off,  while  the  poor 
judge  is  obliged  to  make  his  court  to  the  treafurer  to  be  paid  hia 
three  obolcs,  without  perceiving  the  practices  of  thofc  artful 
gentlemen. 

Such  are  the  arguments  ^f  Bdelycleon ;  and  hi«  father,  afto- 
niflied  to  hear  of  thefe  iniquitous  dealings,  which  till  now  he  had 
been  ignorant  of,  begins  to  apprehend  that  it  is  poifible  he  may  be 
more  a  flave  than  a  king.  His  fon  then  goes  on  to  prove  to  him^ 
that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  great  men  in  Athens  to  keep  the  judges 
and  the  people  in  poverty  and  fubjeftion ;  that  they  flatter  them 
only  to  procure  the  title  of  their  benefadlors,  as  Cleon  had  done  s 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  exhaufl:  the  city  with  impofls^ 
which  were  more  than  fufficient  to  fubfifl  the  people  with  the  fame 
magnificence,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  victories  at  Marathon* 
What  Bdelycleon  fuppofes  here,  is  worthy  notice :  he  fays,  that 
if  the  thoufand  borough-towns,  or  dependencies  of  Athens,  would 
each  undertake  ta  maintain  only  twenty  men,  twenty  thoufand 
men  would  be  fubfiftcd  at  a  fmall  cxpence;  whereas  the  whole 
people  fufFered  great  want,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  revenues 
which  were  drawn  from  thofe  places* 

Bdelycleon  concludes  with  aflerting,  that  if  thefe  robbers  of  the 

public  fliould  be  apprehenfive  of  being  called  to  account  for  their 

wicked  adminiftration,  they  would  not  fail  to  promife  the  people 

all  the  revenues  of  Eubea,  and  fifty  large  meafurcs  of  corn  to- 

each  citizen,  .but  would  give  no  more  than  five.     The  poet  here 

alludes  to  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  the  preceding  year 

upon  Eubea,  and  to  a  diftribution  of  a  great  quantity  of  corn,. 

which  three  and  twenty  years  before  had  been  fent  by  Pfamme- 

tichus,  king  of  Lybia,^  to  the  Athenians,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity.   The 

diftribution  of  this  corn  was  made  very  fparingly,  and  not  till  after 

the  ftrangers,  4760  in  number,  were  feparated  from  the  citizens, 

of  whom  there  was  14240.     Bdelycleon,  therefore,  adds,  that,  at 

the  time  of  this  (hocking  diftribution,  his  father  would  have  found 

fome  difficulty  in  getting  bimfelf  acknowleged  for  a  citizen,     "  It 

"  is  for  thefe  reafons,  continues  he,  that  I  am  determined  to  keep. 

^*  thee  confined  to  thine  own  houfe  -,  I  will  take  care  to  maintain 

Yo^.  m.  N  n  «  thea- 
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^  theCj  and  hinder  thee  from  cxpofing  thyfelf  to  the  derifion  of 
**  thofc  unmeaning  promifers.  Again  I  repeat  it,  father,  I  will 
"  take  upon  myfelf  the  care  of  providing  ihce  with  every  thing 
^  thou  defireft,  except  thofe  three  oboles  which  fit  (b  near  thy 
"  heart/'  Ariftophanes  muft  certainly  have  been  very  fure  of 
pleafing  the  people,  that  he  durft  venture  thus  to  unfold  this  myftery 
of  the  paft  and  prefent  government  of  the  ftate. 

Although  the  Chorus  had  been  extremely  prejudiced  againft 
Bdelycleon,  yet,  overcome  by  the  ilrength  of  his  arguments,  they 
cannot  help  wifhing  they  had  fo  good  a  guardian  of  the  ftate.  The 
lather,  having  nothing  to  urge  againft  the  condu£t  of  a  fon  fo  wife 
and  generous,  and  whofe  pleas  were  afTented  to  by  the  arbiters 
themfelves,  fighs,  hefitates ;  at  length,  habitude  prevails  over  rea- 
fon,  *^  How  1  cries  he,  {hall  I  never  more  fit  in  judgment  in  the 
•*  court  ?  Hence  with  your  foothine  promifcs !  I  am  not  to  be  won 
<*  by  them  ;  I  would  rather  hear  the  uflier  cry  :  Whoever  has  not 
•'  yet  given  bisfuffrage^  let  him  rife4  Yes,  I  own  it  I  languifh  after 
*^  the  urn,  and  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  wifhes  when  I  put  in 
**  my  fufFrage  laft  of  all  *.  But,  let  me  try  to  recover  my  difli- 
•*  pated  fpirits ;  I  am  fo  confounded,  that,  were  I  in  the  court  it* 
**  felf,  I  fhould  fcarce  be  able  to  convidt  Clcon  of  injufticc/' 

The  fon,  finding  it  impoflible  to  prevail  with  his  father,  who 
is  as  obftinate  as  the  Dandin  of  Racine,  conceives  a  ftratagem, 
which  we  find  in  the  comedy  of  the  Lawyers  ^  : 

LEANDRE. 

Hi  doucement. 
Mon  pere^  il  faut  trouver  quelque  accommodement. 
Si  pour  vous  fans  Juger  la  vie  eji  un  fufpUce^ 
Si  vous  etes  preffi  de  rendre  lajujiice^ 
II  ne  faut  point  fortir  pwr  cela  de  cbez  vous  : 
Exercez  U  talent^  &  j^g^z  parmi  nous,  &c. 

This  fcene  is  copied  from  Ariftophanes.  However,  in  the  Greek 
comedy  there  are  fome  ftrokes  which  exprefs  the  old  man's  fond- 
nefs,  or  rather  paflion  for  hearing  caufes,  with  more  livclincfs  and 
fpirit  than  in  the  French.      Philocleon,  having  confented  to  pla^r 


*  This  18  a  parody  of  the  Belkrophon  of  Enripklet. 
f  Afi  iii*  fc.  It. 

the 
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the  judge  it  home,  requires  all  the  ceremonies  and  apparatus  of 
a  court  of  juftice  j  and  his  fon  promifes  him  a  great  many  ludi- 
crous advantages,  which  he  could  uot  have  there ;  as,  for  example^ 
that  he  fliall  warm  himfclf,  eat  when  he  is  hungry,  and  the  like^ 
while  he  is  hearing  cauies.  Philocleon  alfo  iofifts  upon  having  a 
ftatuc  or  figure  of  Lycus  fet  up.  This  Lycus  *  was  one  of  the 
fons  of  Pandion,  who  refembled  a  wolf.  His  image  was  placed 
ID  the  court  of  juAice>  and  the  judges,  ten  at  a  time,  ranged  them- 
felves  round  this  flatue,  and  then  waited  for  the  bribes  that  ufed 
to  be  given  them.  The  cuftom  of  furrounding  Lycus  for  this 
purpofe,  pafled  into  a  proverb. 

Scarce  has  the  old  judge  completed  his  defign  in  making  his  do- 
meftic  tribunal  an  exa<^  copy  of  the  public  one,  and  demanded 
a  facrifice,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  infpeA  the  entrails  of  the  vidiin> 
when  the  fervants  are  heard  to  cry  out,  as  in  Racine's  come^  ^^ 
and  enter  purfuing  a  dog  who  has  flolen  «t  chceie. 

PETir-JEAN. 

Tout  efi  perdu  .  .  .  Citrtm  .W 
Votre  cbien  .  .  .  'oient  Id  has  de  manger  un  cbapon. 
Rien  neftjur  devant  luiy  ce  qu'il  trouve  il  temporte  %.  Scc^ 

Here  we  have  the  thou^t  of  Arlftophanes :  but  the  Greek  poet 
has  pufhed  it  much  farther  than  his  French  imitator.  Racine  bai^ 
recourfe  to  an  epifode,  in  compliance  with  our  tafle  -,  but  Arifto- 
pbanes  fills  up  d]te  reft  of  his  comedy  with  this  ridiculous  trial  ^ 
which  mufl  certainly  have  proved  a  pleafing  entertainment  to  the 
Athenians,  by  the  poet's  frequent  allufions  to  all  the  formalities 
ufed  by  the  Athenian  court  of  judicature  upon  the  moft  inconfi- 
derable  trifies. 


*  Saidas.  •  DepdUs  negges/otukes  ' 

\  Tlie  Lawyers^  a£k  ii.  ic.  14.  Rmdent  U  coursfiirintx. 

X  Racine  feems  to  have  imitated  AriAopKa-'  Rien  n'efl  flir  en  Ton  rivage 
even  in  his  parodies :  for,  in  this  yerie»  Ce  qa*il  trouve  il  le  ravage^ 

the  French  poet  parodies  one  of  the  moil  Et  trdnant  cotmne  huijfotn 

beantif al  paffingei  of  Malherbe,  in  the  ode  to  .  Z#/'  cbinu  &  kws  racina 

Heniy  IV.  upon  his  expedition  agtinft  Sedan*  On  aux  camfagtm  njnjma 

Tei  fu'^  nuigms  ip^dm  ViJ^kanti  dti  fmifotu.  See. 
Mttfii  unfimi  imfirhuft 

Nn  2  Thd 
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The  preparations  for  the  trial  arc  made  with  many  ludicrous  ce- 
remonies. Books  are  brought  for  taking  down  notes,  urns  for 
the  fufFrages,  branches  of  myrtle,  incenfe  and  fire,  and  all  things 
which  give  room  for  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour  fuitable  to  that 
age.  They  invoke  the  Gods  :  but  this  is  a  fevere  fatire ;  for  they 
implore  thetn  to  infpire  Philocleon,  or  rather  all  the  Athenian 
judges,  whom  he  reprefents,  with  a  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  mercy 
towards  the  unhappy  criminals,  upon  whom  he  fits  in  judgment, 
that  he  may  not  be  fo  ready  to  condemn  them,  and  to  enjoy  their 
groans  and  defpair. 

After  this  ceremony,  Bdelycleon  fummons  the  judges,  threaten- 
ing to  admit  no  one  after  the  trial  is  begun.  The  Tkefmothetes  *, 
or  the  fervant  who  reprefents  that  magiftrate,  begins  in  this  man- 
ner :  "  Hear  the  crime  of  which  the  Cidathenian  -f-  cur  accufes 
<•*  the  Exonian  dog,  whofe  name  is  Labes.  The  queftion  is  about 
'^  a  Sicilian  cheefe  which  had  been  purloined ;  the  punifhment 
**  reaches  only  to  a  whipping." 

Thefe  dogs,  whofe  different  countries  are  mentioned,  were  in 
reality  two  lawyers  whom  the  poet  had  in  view,  and  who  were 
well  known  to  the  fpedators.  Under  the  name  of  Labes  he  re- 
prefents Laches,  a  troublefome  bufy  man  in  the  flate,  as  has  been 
laid  elfewhere ;  who,  having  had  the  command  of  the  troops  that 
were  lent  into  Sicily,  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  bribed  by  a  prefent  of 
cheefes.  The  dog,  who  is  the  accufcr,  may  poflibly  mean  Arifto- 
phanes  himfelf,  who  was  a  Cidathenian.  However,  with  this  key 
to  the  allegory,  we  may  pardon  the  poet  a  thoufand  jefl:s,  which 
would  have  no  poignancy  without  it,  and  which  indeed  have  none 
with  it  to  us,  becaufe  we  have  loft  the  traces  of  many  drcum- 
ilances  and  little  particulars,  in  which  the  humour  of  thefe  paflages 
confift.  Racine  had  not  the  fame  advantages  as  Ariftophanes.  The 
criminal  in  the  Lmvyers  was  nothing  more  than  a  dog ;  and  doubt- 
\t{s  this  gave  occafion  for  thofe  fevere  cenfures  which  were  paflfed 
on  this  piece,  although  it  gave  great  diverfion  both  to  the  city  and 
the  court  %.    The  whole  humour  of  the  Lans>yers  confifts  in  the 


*  The  magiftratesy  who  were  .called  Tbef-  their  principal  office  was,  annnally  to  review 

inotbita  (a  name  which  intimatea  the  power  the  laws»  and  to  corred  them^  as  occaiioa 

of  making  laws),  took  cognizance  of  com-  required,  by  proper  interpretations, 

plaints  and  accufktions ;  they  made  their  re-  f  Ctdathena,  Exona«  boiODghs  of  Attica* 

poet  (oncerninj;  thefe  fort  of  affiurs :  but  t  See  Racine*s  preface. 

frenzy 
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frenzy  of  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  who  will  play  the  judge 

in  his  own  houfe  :    the  Hypochondriac  of  Moliere  contrives  to  be 

made  a  doftor  that  he  may  give  phyfic  to  himfelf ;  whereas  that 

of  the  IFafps  confifts  not  only  in  this  ridiculous  frenzy,  but  in  the 

allegorical  procefs  carried  on  by  the  two  dogs. 

•     Notwithftanding  this  duplicity  of  objedts,  under  which  fome 

myfterious  niceties  are  concealed,  it  would  not  be  a  pleafing  tafk 

to  examine  this  fcene  verfe  after  verfe ;  where  a  dog  barks  and 

talks ;  where  the  judge  eats  and  drinks,  while  he  is  ad:ing  in  his 

office  ;  where  the  witnefles  are  kitchen  utenfils ;  in  a  word,  where 

all  is  puerile,  and  in  a  ftrain  of  the  loweft  humour.     There  is  one 

remarkable  ftroke  here,  when  the  advocate  for  the  dog,  who  is 

the  profecutor,   exaggerates  the  enormity  of  the  theft  (a  cheefe, 

and  a  Sicilian  cheefe !  )  this  fadt  appears  the  more  atrocious  to  Phi- 

locleon,  as  the  robber  had  not  fhared  his  gains  with  his  judge  :    a 

moft  fhocking  injuftice  J  There  are  alfo  many  more  indired:  hints 

thrown  out,  which  fhew  plainly  that  Laches  is  fatirized  here,  and 

that  this  general  had  made  great  advantage  of  his  expedition  to 

Sicily.     Hereupon  Philocleon  declares  the  fad:  to  be  fo  atrocious, 

that  he  proceeds  to  pronounce  fentence  without  hearing  what  the 

criminal  has  to  urge  in  his  own  defence,  who,  as  the  judge  fays, 

makes  no  anfwer,  but  remains  mute  like  Thucydides.     It  is  not 

the  hiftorian  who  is  meant  here,  but  another  Thucydides,  the  fon 

of  Milefias,  a  man  who  aded  a  confiderable  part  in  Athens,  in  the 

time  of  Pericles,  whofe  declared  enemy  he  was.     He  had  been 

accufed  of  treafon,   and,   becaufe  he  made  no  defence,  he  was 

baniihed  by  the  oAraciihi*  .        • 

Bdelycleon,  that  the  proceedings  may  be  carried  on  with  the 
more  regularity,  and  to  prevent  the  accufed  from  being  condemned 
unheard,  undertakes  the  dog's  defence,  and  probably  imitates  fome 
pleader  then  in  faihion.  This  whole  fcene  is  in  the  fame  taile 
with  that  in  the  Lawyers  of  Racine,  except  that  he  does  not  run 
away  from  the  purpofe,  which  was  not  ufual  with  the  Athenian 
orators.  At  laft  the  accufed  bitch's  puppies  are  brought  in  to  move 
the  companion  of  the  judge,  as  in  the  Latvyers :  he  pretends  to  be 
foftened ;  but  when  they  proceed  to  take  the  fuffrages,  he  alks  for  the 
urn  of  condemnation  *.  They  give  him  one  for  the  other ;  fo  that 
he  acquits  the  criminal  while  he  fuppofes  he  has  condemned  him. 

.  *  There  were  two  tnu,  one  for  receiving  the  favourable  votes,  the  other  for  the  contrary: 

The 
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The  rclcntlefs  old  man,  when  be  difcovcrs  his  miftake,  is  readj 
to  faint  with  furprife  and  grief.     To  have  acquitted  an  accufcd 

ferfon,  is  a  ftain  upon  his  character,  which  he  is  not  able  to  endure* 
le  implores  pardon  of  the  Gods  for  this  weakncfs:  and  this  pat) 
the  lafl  hand  to  this  ridiculous  fcene,  which  falls  diredly  upon  the 
cruelty  of  the  Athenian  judges.  Mean  time  his  fon  intreats  him 
to  retire.  "  Come,  fays  he,  I  will  take  care  to  divert  thee  with 
*'  all  kinds  of  amufement :  thou  (halt  go  to  feafts,  to  dances,  to 
*'  the  theatre.  Lay  aiide  the  bufinefs  of  trials,  and  be  no  longer 
**  a  dupe  to  Hyperbolus.'* 

Here  the  Chorus  make  their,  ufual  digreffion,  or  fpeech  to  the 
audience,  intreating  them,  not  to  take  all  this  comedy  in  a  bad 
fcnfc  :  afterwards,  fpeaking  freely  in  favour  of  the  poet,  they  fay,, 
that  Ariftophanes,  inftead  of  entertaining  any  refentment  againft 
that  aflembly  *,  had  confccrated  his  labours  to  the  amufement  of 
the  Greeks,  and  had  even  given  his  pieces  to  others  to  exhibit ;. 
he  who  fo  far  from  making  his  court  to  any  perfon  whatever,  or 
from  fparing  ridiculous  charafters,  had  appeared  upon  the  ftagc  to 
attack  the  moft  powerful  man  in  the  ftate ;  that  man  with  the  voice 
of  a  torrent,  that  monfter  before  whom  all  Athens  trembled,  who 
could  neither  corrupt  him  by  prefents,  nor  reflrain  him  by  threats,, 
in  a  word,  the  formidable  Cleon-f*.  Ariftophanes  arrogates  ta 
himfelf  the  higheft  degree  of  courage ;  he  will  dare  every  danger 
for  the  people,  who  neverthelefs  did  not,  the  f  receding  year,  reWH 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  one  of  the  beft  of  his  pieces,  in  the  poet's 
opinion.  This  pai&ge  fully  confirms  the  fcholiaft,  and  the  ancient 
writer  of  the  Greek  preface,*  who  fix  the  date  rf  the  Wa^  to  a 
year  after  that  of  the  Clouds ,  as  we  have  flicwn. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  diis  diicourfe,  which,  like  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  take  difierent  names,  not  very  neceffary  to  be 
known,  the  Chorus  give  a  reafon  for  this  mafquerade.  The  old  mea 
are  reprefen^ted  as  wafps  to  expreis  the  cagerncfe  of  the  Athenians,, 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  have  dared  to  attack 
their  hive.  Perfia  has  experienced  their  courage,,  and  felt  to  her 
coft  the  danger  of  provoking  them«    This  firftcomparilbn  is  very 


*  On  account  of  the  nnfavonrable  recep<>  tacked  the  moft  formidable  monften ;  and 

19011  girentohisC/Mn^  (he year  before.  ScM*  indeed  he  every  where  mentions  his  attack  . 

t  The  poet  compares  himfelf  to  Hercules,  of  Cleon  as  one  of  the  boldefi  exploits  ima^ 

who,  not  fatisfied  with  conquering  men^  at*  ginable. 

honourable 
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honourable  for  the  Athenians,  but  that  which  follows  feems  a  little 
fatirical.  The  republic,  fay  the  Chorus,  is  a  fwarm,  the  people 
are  like  wafps  eafily  provoked ;  like  wafps  the  Athenians  have  their 
works  and  employments  :  part  make  their  court  to  the  archon,  part 
attach  themfelves  to  the  tribunal  of  the  eleven  *  5  fome  fly  to  the 
courts  of  juftice,  others  crawl  like  worms  into  the  city  to  go  to 
their  tribunal :  for,  according  to  Ariftophanes,  Athens  was  but  one 
tribunal ;  and  indeed  there  were  but  too  many.  LafUy,  fay  they, 
there  are  drones  who  live  upon  the  labours  of  others ;  he  means  the 
orators,  and  thofe  who  are  always  engaged  in  cabals,  fuch  as  Cleon ; 
and  thus  completes  his  comparlfon  of  the  Athenians  with  a  fwarm 
of  wafps. 

A  .C  T      IV. 

Philocleon  having  confentcd  to  quit  his  former  way  of  Hfe,  and 
refign  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  management  of  his  fbn,  the  latter 
intreats  his  father  to  lay  afide  his  old  judge's  cloak,  to  wear  a  more 
fuitable  habit,  and  conform  to  the  manners  of  other  perfons  of  his 
rank.  This  is  a  fcene  formed  for  exhibition,  enlivened  by  plea- 
entries,  of  which  the  nice  deiign,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  fame  with  fome  flories  related  by 
the  old  man,  exercifing  himfelf  in  the  manners  of  polite  perfons. 
Here  the  ridicule  falls  upon  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  fame  of  being 
good  flory-tellers,  and  of  enlivening  converfation  with  fmart  re* 
partees,  who,  as  we  fhall  And  in  the  fequel,  made  profefiion  of  that 
kind  of  excellence.  Philocleon's  flories  are  made  up  of  allufions» 
and  flrongly  tinged  with  the  manners  of  the  bar,  which  he  cannot 
get  rid  of.  His  fon  explains  to  him  the  methods  he  mud  ufe  to 
acquire  the  character  of  a  polite  and  agreeable  man  at  table,  and 
feigns  that  the  guefts  expeded  to  dieir  entertainment  are  Theorus, 
.Efchinus,  Phanus,  Cleon,  and  Aceflerus  a  very  bad  tragic  poet.  He, 
therefore,  exhorts  his  father  to  fing  fome  verfes  worthy  of  then^, 
and  begins  himfelf;  which  gives  occaiion  for  fome  fatirical  ffarokes 
againfl  Cleon,  Theorus,  and  the  refl  of  the  fuppofed  guefls.  The 
father  and  fon  retire,  as  if  to  go  to  the  feafl,  and  the  Chorus,  who 
remain  on  the  fbge,  fall  feverely  on  the  charadter  of  Amynias, 
either  the  archon,  or  the  other  Amynias  we  have  mentioned  before. 


"l  The  tribnnal  of  the  eleven  was  com-      it  particularly  was  to  take  cognizance  ofrob- 
foftd  of  dercn  sugiftrates,  whofo  bofiAefi     beri^,  ^efcs,  and  crimes  of  every  kind. 

They 
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They  inveigh  againft  the  luxurious  table  kept  by  the  wealthy  Leo* 
goras ;  againft  the  fordid  difpofition  of  Antiphon,  who  in  other* 
refpe(^s  was  fo  great  a  man  j  againft  Automenus,  and  his  three  fonsj 
and  laftly,  againft  Qeon.  AfFcdted  elegance,  rapacity,  and  the 
moft  horrible  licentioufnefs,  are  the  ftrokes  which  he  gives  them  as 
he  pafles.  Racine  has  taken  nothing  from  this  aft,  or  the  follow- 
ing ;  his  judge  preferves  his  frenzy  to  the  end  of  the  play,  whereas 
Ariftophanes,  in  the  two  laft  adtsof  his  comedy,  makes  him  change 
his  manners  and  way  of  life,  and  from  a  grave  folemn  magiftrate 
become  a  wild  debauchee. 

A  C  T      V. 

Bdclycleon  is  puniflied  for  his  endeavouring  to  cure  his  father  of 
his  frantic  paflion  for  hearing  caufes,  by  another  much  more  odious. 
He  becomes  a  drunkard  ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  this  whole  adt  is,  to 
reprefcnt  a  drunken  old  man,  in  colours  which  will  not  bear,  a 
clofe  examination.     A  ilave  comes  out,  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
blows  he  has  received,  to  inform  the  Chorus  of  the  (hameful  con- 
dition in  which  he  has  left  his  mafter,  and  relates  all  that  had 
pafled  during  the  entertainment,  at  which  Ippylus,  Antiphon,  Ly- 
con,  Lififtratus,  Theophraftes,  and  Phrynicus,  were  prefent,  all  of 
them,  according  to  Ariftophanes,  poor  indigent  wretches.    He  tells 
them,  in  what  manner  Philocleon  had  abufed  every  perfon  he  met. 
In  vain  did  his  fon  endeavour  to  bring  him  back  to  reafon  ;  the 
father  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  before  ufed  to  him  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  fpend  his  time  merrily.     Philocleon  enters,  followed 
by  feveral  perfons  whom  he  had  affironted,  who  infift  upon  his 
giving  them  fatisfadlion.     Euripides  is  of  this  number  ;  but  Philo^ 
cleon  laughs  at  them  all,  and  extricates  himfelf  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty like  a  coward.  This  is  an  incident  which  Ariftophanes  makes 
ufe  of  to  ridicule  the  youth  of  Athens  more  humoroufly,  by  afcrib- 
ing  all  their  impertinencies  to  an  old  man,    who  affiimes  their 
manners,  fo  far  as  even  to  dance  m  the  ftreets.     It  would  be  an 
offence  to  decency  to  fay  any  more  of  this  clofing  fcene ;    nothing 
ufeful  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  many  of  the  fatirical  ftrokes  in 
it  are  fo  obfcure,  that,  to  us,  they  are  become  enigmas,  particularly 
thofe  againft  the  tragic  poets. 


PEACE: 


E        A        C        E, 


COMEDY  by  ARISTOPHANES. 


'AEled  in  the  City  the  i  ^thTear  of  the  Feloponnefian  War,  the  ifl  of  the 
gothOIympiady  during  the  Dionyfial  Fejiivals  in  the  Spring ;  ji/ii" 
pbilus  being  Archon. 

THIS  piece  Is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  and  fame  fubjed 
as  that  of  the  Acharnians,  but  it  is  Aill  more  full  of  asnig- 
xnas^  metaphors,  and  figures  of  all  forts.  Thefe,  and  other  reafons 
will  not  permit  all  of  it  to  be  confidered.  There  are  certain  pieces 
of  Ariftophanes  which  fhould  be  paffed  oyer  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  a  fwallow  fkims  the  water,  being  mere  buffooneries^  of  which 
the  allufions  are  obfcure,  or  do  not  defeiTe  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. As  for  the  date,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  fince  the  poet 
himfelf  fixes  it  to  the  1 3th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  the 
Athenians,  after  fome  confiderable  misfortunes,  had  caufe  to  be  ex-  . 
fremely  tired  of  it,  notwithftanding  their  haughtinefs.  "Mr.  Samuel 
Petit  does  not  deferve  to  be  attended  to,  when  he  affirms,  without 
any  proof,  that  the  manner  of  counting  the  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian war  is  different  in  Ariftophanes  and  Thucydides.  All  the 
turns  which  ue  fhall  fee  jn  the  poet  concur  with  thofe  of  the  hif- 
torian  at  the  fame  epoch.  One  verfe,  where  an  lolian  fpedtator  is 
defcribed,  fhews  that  there  were  ftrangers  at  that  play;  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  was  afted  during  the  Dionyfial  feftivals  in  the  city. 

The  defign  of  Ariftophanes  is  to  difgufl  the  Athenians  more  and 
more  againft  a  ruinous  war,  and  to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of 
peace,  as  much  to  be  defired  by  the  conquerors  as  the  conquered ; 
after  many  years  had  been  fpent  in  a  war  equally  fatal  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other,  and  capable  of  ruining  all  Greece^ 

voL.ia  oo  '^  It 
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It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  point  of  hiftory  very 
elTential  in  the  compofition  of  thi  s  play,  which  is,  the  death  of 
Cleon  and  Brafidas :  the  former  was  general  of  the  Athenians,  the 
latter  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Both  thefe  generals  had  their 
reafons  for  prolonging  the  war.  Brafidas,  an  ambitious  man,  but 
brave,  enterprifing,  and  fuccefsful,  found  his  account  in  making 
himfelf  neccflary.  The  glory  and  fucccfs  of  his  arms  fupported 
his  ambition,  and  furnifhed  him  with  reafons  for  maintaining  an 
authority  more  agreeable  to  himfelf  than  ufeful  to  his  country. 
Cleon,  on  his  part,  kfs  an  officer  than  a  Qian  of  intrigue,  could  not 
lay  down  his  arms  without  expofing  himfelf ;  nor  confentto  a  peace 
without  his  own  ruin.  The  Athenians  would  have  had  leifure  to 
obferve  his  violeaces,  and  would  in  no  wiie  have  fpared  him.  Both 
of  them  were  vi^ims  to  their  love  of  war.  They  were  flain  in 
Thrace  in  a  journey  to  Amphipolis.  Cleon  made  an  ill  contrived 
retreat;  Brafidas  took  his  advantage  of  that  imprudence ;  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  fell :  the  former  in  his  defeat,  the  latter  ia 
the  midft  of  his  vi(5tory.  Thofe  two  generals  being  dead,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war,  there  feemed  to  be  no  longer  any  obflacle 
to  the  peace  $  at  lead  it  is  thus  that  Ariftophanes  fpeaks  of  it  in  this 
play,  and  Thucydides  in  the  5th  book  of  his  hiftory.  In  (hort, 
Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  feparate  treaty,  which  was  the  famous 
truce  of  fifty  years ;  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  did  not  end  there: 
it  was  too  ftrongly  lighted  up,  and  the  end  of  it  was  not  yet  come. 

A    C   T    I. 

Two  fltves  aod  a  beetle  of  enormous  fi^o  are  the  firft  perfonages 
that  are  prefented«  The  Haves  are  extremely  difcontented  with  thetr 
employment,  which  is  to  nouriOi  the  dirty  animal  with  fuch  food  aa 
is  proper  for  him,  by  order  of  their  mafter,  whom  they  treatpik^  an  old 
fool,  or  a  man  diibrdered  in  hisienfes;  who  takes  it  into  bis  Uead  to  goto 
heaven  mounted 00  the  back  of  thisanimal,  as;  BdlerophonuponPega*- 
fus.  There  is  in  this  q<3;,  and  in  the  whole  piece,  an  alluiioa  to 
the  tragedy  of  BeUerophon  by  Euripides ;  as  alfo  to  the  orators^ 
whofe  impure  moudis  vomit  calumaies,  aod  fubfift  by  themi  and 
to  the  infamous  prai5tices  of  Cleon* 

What  ^ould  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  it  befides  this»  or  why  (hould 
we  make  any  fiippofition  about  it?  The  whole  is  allufion:  but  it 
fignifies  very  little  to  us,  that  the  enigma  is  always  obfcure  in  the 
low  drollery  which  prevails  in  fei^eral  parts  of  this  piece. 

The 
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The  mafter  appears:'  ht  is  a  *  vine-dreflfcr,  named  Trygaeus.  He 
complains  as  ufual  to  Jupiter  of  his  cruelty  in  iuflfcring  Greece 
to  wafte  itfelf  by  war.  Gkie  of  the  Servants,  after  having  told 
the  audience  that  his  mafter  had  been  very  near  breaking  his 
neck,  by  endeavouring  to  fcale  heaven,  goes  foftly  to  watch 
him,  and  perceives  him  flying  in  the  air,  upon  the  back  of  his 
beetle. 

Trygaeus  really  appears  upon  that  comical  machine,  with  the  air 
of  a  poet  who  animates  and  moderates  his  Pegafus.  In  vain 
hisfcfvant  tows  out  to  him.  AH  that  he  can  get  from  him  is,  tliat 
he  is  going  to  fummons  Jupiter  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Greeks ; 
other  wife  he  wiH  accufe  him  of  heing  a  traitor  to  Greece.  The 
Have  calls  his  mafter's  children:  tkey  alla^fenihle  tqgG^hcr^  and 
feeing  their  father  lifted  up  ia  (he  air^  they  endeavoiir  fto  -Aop  h'sk 
flight:  the  fame  anfwer  is^iven  to, ihe children  as  to  the  fervant; 
I  am  going  (fays  the  faftier}  to  make  your  fortune.  But  wJiat  a 
vehicle  is  a  beetle!  Trygaeus  lets  them  fee ^that  they  tnow  nothing 
of  the  matter.  He  alledges  the  &bhe^  Bfop,  who  fays,  that  it  is 
the  only  winged  animal  that  ever  reached  the  tbraae  .of  Jupiter. 
It  is  a  fable  which  is  to  be  feen  in  La  Fontaine  -f-,  where  the  eagle 
is  feigned  to  have  furprifed  a  rabbit  as  he  fquatted  on  the  hole  of  a 
beetle,  .who  inaplored.ktm:to  flhcw  mercy;  but  the  eagle,  wkliout  re- 
garding hia\,  made  his  prey  of  the  n&kit.  The  beetle,  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  eagle,  broke  her  eggs  twice;  the  third  time  the 
eagle  having  laid  her  eggs  in  Jupiter's  boibm,  the  beetle  dropt 
his  dung  upon  his  robe,  and  Jupiter  endeavouring  to  (hake  it  on, 
accidentally  Uirew  down  theeggs and  broke  them. 

At  laft  the  children  of  Trygasos  intreat  their  father  at  4eaft  notto 
.furnifli  Euripide6  with  a  fulled:  for  a  ttags6y  by  a  fatal  {all.  He  bids 
^em  adieu  by  a  bufFoonery^  and  afterwards /peaks  to  his  Hypo^ 
gryph,  as  Achilles  to  \As  horfesiiQ  Homer ;  or  ra&erin  a  too  defpi- 
xable  fkikj  to  make  a  parody  withffloraer  «s  he  does  with  Euri- 
|>ides.  At  laft  he  m^ets  Mercury,  wbo  begins  to  call  him  fcoundrel, 
nogac,  wretobs  he  afterwards  aiks  him  wliat  his  name  is  ?         ' 

T  KY  G  JEV  S. 

You  rafcal. 

M  E  B.  C  U  JL  Y. 

What  country-man  are  you  i 

'  ■--  -  -       —  ■  ^ .  ■■ .    ^ 

*  Hb  name  it  fuUed  to  hu  trade,      t  La  Fontaine,  Fable  30.  The  Eagle  and  Beetle. 
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T  R  Y  G  ^  U  S. 

You  rogue  you. 

MERCURY. 

Whofc  fon  arc  you  ? 

T  R  Y  G  ^  U  S. 

0  the  wretch! 

MERCURY. 

if  you  do  not  tell  me  your  name  inftantly,  Fll  beat  your  brains 
out. 

T  R  Y  G  ^  U  S; 

1  am  Trygaeus,  an  Athmonian*,  a  pretty  good  vine-drefler,  no 
informer,  and  have  little  reli(h  for  intrigues. 

MERCURY. 

What  arc  you  come  here  for  ? 

.     T  R  Y  G  -ffi  U  S. 

To  bring  you  this  difh  of  meat. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury  receives  the  prefent,  and  Trygaeus  adds,  "  You  fee  I 
**  am  not  fuchan  ill-natured  devil :  pray,  can  you  procure  mean  au* 
•'  diencc  of  Jupiter  ?" 

Mercury  lets  him  know  that  Jupiter  and  the  other  Gods  are  i 
great  wray  off^  that  they  have  climbed  up  to  the  very  top  of  heaven; 
that  as  for  him,  he  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  the  oaggage  and  the 
celeftial  di(hes  s  that  the  Gods  had  removed  themfelves  becaufe  of 
their  hatred  for  the  Greeks;,  and  that  they  might  no  longer  hear 
their  prayers :  that  they  had  lodged  in  their  place.  War,  as  a  Goddefs 
to  whofe  caprice  they  had  delivered  up  Greece:  that  the  reafon  of 
the  anger  of  the  Gods  was,  becaufe  the  A-lhenians  having  their 
choice  of  war  or  peace,  had  preferred  the  former :  "  For,  fays  he,  if 
"the  Lacedemonians  fecmed  to  have  the  bcft  of  it,  the3^  cried; 
"  by  Caftor  and  Pollux  ^f-;  the  Athenians  {hall  pay  for  it.  If  the 
"  Athenians,  in  their  turn,  had  gained  any  advantage,  as  fooo  as 
**  they  faw  an  ambaflador  from  Lacedemon  arrive  to  treat  about  a 


•  From  Athmonia,  a  town  of  Attica,    f  A  common  Mth  among  the  Lacedemonians 
becaufe  Caftor  and  Pollux  nerc  of  their  country,  ^ 

peace. 
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•♦peace,  by  Jupiter  and  Minerva*,  fay  they,  they  have  fcnt  this 
«*  fellow  to  amufe  us ;  let  us  not  give  credit  to  them :  if  once  wc 
*^  get  Pyle-f-,  they  come  to  us  again.  This  is  your  talk  j  fo  that  I 
**  know  not  whether  you  will  ever  fee  peace  again, 

T  R  Y  G  iE.U  S. 

Where  has  (he  hid  herfelf  ? 

MERCURY,  Jhewing  a  c(me. 
War  has, confined  her  to  that  monftrous  deep  cavern*. 

T  R  Y  G  iE  U  S. 
To  which  ? 

MERC  U  R  Y. 
That  lower  one:      do  not  you    fee  thofe    enormous  ftones. 
with  which  (he  has  blocked  up  the  entry,  to  hinder  the  Greeka 
from  fetching  out  Peace  ? 

.      T  R  Y  G  iE  U  S. 

Pray  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  intention  of  that  cruel  divinity  ^ 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y.- 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  laft  night  (he  brought  out.  a  mortar^-- 
piece  oC  a  prodigious  (ize» 

TRYGiEUS, 

Andi  pray  what  does  (he  intend  toda  with  that  mortar^piece  ? 
MERCURY. 

Bruife  all  the  cities  of  Greece  to  a  mummy.     Adieu,  I  mu(^  to* 
tirCj  hark  I  hear  her;  what  a  terrible  din  ! 

T  R  Y  G  iE  U  S. 

Alas  for  me!    I  hear  her  but  top  well;    where  (hall  J  hide 
myfclfi? 

E^nUr  W  A  R,  with  a  mortar. 
Deplorable  mortals,  how  I  (hall  make  you  fufFer  ! 

♦  The  ufual   oath    of  the  Athenians,  city.    We  muft  here  recolleft  the  affair  of  . 

The  Athenian  women  fwore  by  the  two  Dempftbene&  and  Cleon,  which  is  fo  much 

Gpddefles    Ceres  and   Proferpine.     They  taken  notive  of  in   the  city     There  wer<; 

were  miftaken  who  believed  that  the  Athe-  fevcral    negotiations   about    Pyle.      The 

nians  fwore  by  Caftor  and  Pollux.  Lacedemonians  were  always  fent  back.  . 

+  Pyle  was  the  bone  of  contention  be  •         %  He  appears  upon  th^  ftage  difmpuiite<t 

t|reen  th^  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemoni*  from  his  beetle, 
mosi  botbof  them  being  neighbours  to  that 


2^  PEACE. 

r  KY<^  JEVt. 

O  Apollo,  vvliiit«  ifionftcr ! 

W  All. 

O  ten  times  unhappy  Prifcfia  *!  thefe  is  an  end  of  thee.  [Shefiigm 
ito  throw  that  town  into  the  mortar ;  uHd  thtoitos  in  a  4e€k,fr9m  whence 
the  name  of  it  is  taken.] 

T  R  VG  /E  us,  fotbeJf>€^am. 

Courage,  gentlemen,  thrs  h«s  nMhihgto  do  with  us.  That  curfc 
is  only  for  Lacedemon. 

WAR. 

O  Xlegara,  Mtgara !  you  (hall  'be  ktie^ded  Ifkfe  ^  piece  of  Aongh. 
{The  nionji^  putsfime  -gafltc  in  the  ^mr^ar.  M^gum  ^as  fertile  in 
garlic :  Lacedemon  fupported  ity  and  that  was  ^ be  principal  caufe  tf 
4  be  war  of  Pel^nnefmJ] 

TRYKSJE^JS,    ifH^. 
O  heavens !  what  tears  ^at  mtelar  will  coft  the  Megarians. 

WAR. 

In  what  a  horrible  manner  are  you  going  to  perifli,  O  fertile 
Sicily  ^f- !  There — Let  fomebody  hting  -me  a  little  Athenian  honey, 
that  I  may  put  in  a  dofe.     [AHu/ion  to  tbe  If^es  eftbe  jitbcmims.] 

TRIGiEUS,   iffide. 

Not  fo  faft,  if  you  pleafe,  ufe  fomc  other  honey  j  fpare  the  Athc^ 
nian;  it  cofts  four  oboli.     [jIn  arcbpun.] 

WAR. 

Hollow  there,  Tumult. 

Enter  TUMULT. 
What's  your  will  ? 


*  A  little  town  on  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  fliary  troops  to  the  Leontines :  for  he  does 

which  the  Athenians  had  taken  and  de-  not  fpes^  of  the  celebrated  expedition  to 

ilroyed.  Syracufe,  where  they  loft  a  very  numeroOs 

t  One  part  of  Sicily  ftack  faft  to  the  iOeet;  for  that  ^  not  happen  till  a  long 


Lacedemonians.     The  Athenians  received    time  after 
a  terrible  check  there,  when  they  feot  aujc< 


WAR. 
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W  A  II. 
Yoii  (bod  there  su)  idle  ^4  6x^4  a^  ^  poijb ;  tbecc,  ti^i^  tibi;)t  jou 
idle  dog.  [She  gives  &'«  <»  ^x  on  the  ear.\ 

TUMULT. 

Oh,  how  that  blaw  finells  of  garlic. 

WAR, 

Will  you  bring  me  a  peftle  ? 

TUMULT. 

Po  not  yott  koQw  that  we  have  nQne^  W^  caia(chqrcr  hu| 
yefterday. 

WAR. 
Go  run  and  borrow  one  of  the  Athenian^. 

TUMULT. 

H I  muft  go,  I  muft.  {afide)  If  I  do  not  bring  qq^  woe  betide  me*. 

TRYDiEUS,  0/ide. 

Unhappy  mortals,  what  are  we  about  ?  what  a  terrible,  danger; 
we  are  in!  If  the  peftle  is  brought  all  the  cities  will  b?  in  pQwder 
prefently.    Ah  Bacchus!  would  the  porter's  neck  were  broKe»3j^ 

W  A  R  /ft   TUMULT,    toU  remnu 

Well? 

TUMULT. 

Well?     . 

W  A  I^. 

Haft  thou  not  brought  it  ?. 

TUMULT. 

No,  faith.  The  Athenians  have  never  a  peftle  now,  their  ctirrier  *^ 
is  dead. 

TRIGAUS,   ajide, 

O  Minerva,  what  luck!  that  that  fcourge  of  Greece  (houlddie^ 
before  the  liquor  was  poured  out  which  was  preparing  for  us.. 

*  Cieoxi  (lain  near  AiDphipoIis»  i&  th«  lOth  year  of  the  war,  and  one  year-  bcfece 
Ibis  play  waswn>te«. 

WA.Bk 
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WAR. 

•  H.un  fetch  me  one  from  Lacedcmon :  will  you^o  or  Hot? 

TUMULT, 
I  fly  thither. 

W  A  R 
Fly,  and  return. 

T  R  Y  G  ^  U  S,  •  to  the  audience. 

Another  danger,  gentlemen  :  if  any  one  of  us  is  (killed  in  thfc 
myfteries  of  Samothrace*,  now  is  the  time  to  implore  the  Gods  to 
break  the  courier's  legs. 

•     TUMULT,  returned. 
Ah,  what  fad  luck  have  I! 

WAR. 
What,  again  have  you  brought  nothing? 

TUMULT. 
Whatwould  youhave  ?  That  other  fcourge  of  Laccdemonia  flias 
had  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  Athens. 

WAR. 

How,  you  rafcal  ? 

TUMULT. 

4:  Near  Thrace,  in  going  to  ifuccour  the  allies. 

T  R  Y  G  ^  U  S,  ajide. 
O  twin <^  Lacedemonians,  how  lucky  for  us!    Let's  begin  to 
l)reathe  a  little. 

WAR   to  TUMULT, 
Carry  back  ihefe  veflels,  I'll  make  a  peftle  myfelf.  {Exeunt.) 

Tryga;us,  delivered  from  the  fight  and  fear    of  this  monfter, 
abandons  himfclf  to  joy,   and  exhorts  the  Greeks  to  prevent  the 

•  The  myfteries  of  Ceres,  Hecate,  and        f  Brafidas  flain  the  fame  year,  and  in  the 
the  other  Gods  of  Samothrace,  near  the     fame  afiair  as  Cleofi. 
«ourii  of  the  Hebrus.  j  Near  Amphipolis.  §CaftorandPolluxi 

fludture 
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ftrufture  of  that  fatal  peftlc*,  by  endeavouring  to  fetch  out  Peace 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  where  (he  was  enclofed.  He  calls 
the  labourers  about^him,  the  market-people,  the  artifts,  the  Athe- 
nians,   the  foreigners  -f-,   and  the  allied  iflanders,  to  affift   him  in 


♦  The  poet  feems,  by  the  new  peflle,  to 
mean  Alcibiades,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  13  th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
went  to  Argos,  and  there  having  received 
fome  auxiliary  troops,  went  to  Patrcs,  and 
engaged  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
fortify  themfelves  even  to  the  fea-fide.  He 
made  feveral  preparations  againfl  the  La- 
cedemonians, Thucyd.  1.  5.  As  this  great 
man  is  often  mentioned  in  Ariflophanes, 
it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  him.  I  will  borrow  from 
Plutarch  the  manner  in  which  he  retired  to 
the  Lacedemonians  in  the  time  of  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  Syracufe.  **  Finding 
**  himfelf  accufed  of  impiety,  and  being  re- 
"  called,  he  fent  to  the  Lacedemonians  to 
"  demand  a  convoy,  and  liberty  to  come 
*^  and  dwell  in  their  country ;  promifmg  to 
**  do  them  more  fervice  by  being  their 
"  friend,  than  he  had  done  them  damage 
*•  by  being  their  enemy.  .  The  Lacedemo- 
*'  nians  granted  him  his  requefl,  and  re- 
**  ceived  him  very  willingly  into  their  city, 
**  where,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  he  did  three 
"  remarkable  things.  The  firft  was,  that 
*'  the  Lacedemonians,  at  his  infligation, 
<*  who  before  had  delayed,  refolved  now 
"  to  fend  fpeedy  fuccours  to  the  Syracufi- 
«*  ans,  under  the  command  of  Gylyppus, 
««  with  intent  to  break  the  forces  which  the 
«  Athenians  had  fent  there.  The  fecond 
•*  thing  was,  that  he  made  them  make  war 
<*  upon  the  Athenians  in  Greece  itfelf. 
««  The  third,  which  was  of  the  moft  import- 
««  ance,  was,  that  he  advifed  them  to  for- 
<*  tify  the  city  of  Decelia  in  the  very  ter- 
**  ritories  of  Attica,  which  confumcd  and 
<*  depreft  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  as 
«*  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
«« thing.  And  if  he  was  welcome,  and  well 
**  efteemed  in  Sparta  by  his  public  fer vices, 
«*  he  did  not  lefs  gain  the  favour  and  good 
«<  will  of  particulars  in  private,  by  his  man. 
«'  ner  of  living  in  Laconia ;  fo  that  thofe 
"  who  faw  him  with  his  hair  Ihaved  to  the 
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**  fkin,  and  bathing  in  cold  water,  eating 
**  brown  bread,  and  black  porridge,  were 
*'  doubtful,  or  J  may  fay,  could  never  believe, 
*'  that  fuch  a  man  had  any  kitchen  in  his 
**  houfe ;  or  had  regarded  even  a  perfumer, 
"  or  ever  touched  a  garment  even  in  the 
"  city  of  Milet;  for  among  the  other  ar- 
**  tifices,  of  which  he  was  full,  they  fay, 
"  this  was  one  by  which  he  chiefly  pleafed 
"  the  men :  he  conformed  entirely  to 
"  their  manners,  and  way  of  living ;  tranf- 
"forming  himfelf  into  all  fhapes  as  eafy 
"  as  a  cameleon."  Inftead  of  purfaing  his 
journey  to  Athens,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  fent  for,  to  give  an  account  of  his  con-  ' 
du6^,  he  concealed  himfelf  at  Thurre  ;  but 
was  recognized  by  one,  who  afked  him  whe- 
ther he  durft  not  truft  to  the  juftice  of  his 
country  ?  *«  Yes,  certainly,  faid  he,  in  any 
*«  other  cafe;  but  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will 
"  never  trull  even  my  own  mother,  left  by 
"  mirtak^  (he  ihould-put  in  the  black  bean 
**  inftead  of  the  white :  and  afterwards, 
"  when  he  heard  that  the  Athenians  had 
"  condemned  him  to  die  as  an  outlaw,  he 
"  faid,  but  I  will  make  them  fenfible 
"  that  I  am  yet  alive."  Which  he  did, 
as  we  ihallfee  in  another  place,  at  his  return 
to  Athens. 

Amyot  has  faithfully  tranflated  thefc 
words  (the  hair  (liaved  to  the  ikin:)  but 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  contradidion 
or  fault  in  the  Greek  text ;  for  Plutarch 
himfelf  aflures  us,  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonians 
fuffered  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  Al- 
cibiades then  ought  to  have  done  the  fame. 
A  negative  reftored,  in  the  Greek,  would 
give  the  right  fenfe,  viz.  That  Alcibiades 
let  his  beard  grow.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  this  conjedture  for  a  rule. 

f  The  word  foreigners  and  iflanders, 
fliew  that  they  aflfifted  at  this  piece  at  the 
time  they  brought  their  tribute  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  was  played  during  the  Di- 
onyfial  feftivals  in  the  ipring,  and  in  the  city. 

P  p  mov* 
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moving  with  ropes,  the  ftones  which  flopped  up  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  In  fliort,  all  the  Chorus  run  to  him/ which  is  compofed  of 
labourers,  vine-dreffers  of  Athmona,  as  was  Trygaeus,  whom  they 
called  their  captain.  What  is  here  very  extraordinary  is,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  where  the  fcene  Jics.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
at  Athmona,  fometimes  in  the  air,  and  heaven  itfelf;  then  1  know 
not  where,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  Tr\  ga?us  to  h?.ve  defcended  near  the 
rock,  and  confcquently  upon  the  earth.  The  Chorus  inviteall  the 
-Greeks  to  follow  them,  and  oifer  their  fcrvices  to  Trygaeus,  to  fccond 
him  in  his  glorious  enterprize. 

ACT     II. 

TrygaDus  and  the  Chorus  play  a  very  comic  fcene:  for  the  vinc- 
drcfler,  who  fees  theftage  full  of  people,  who  in  their  excefs  of  joy 
triumph  in  the  name  of  Peace,  defircs  them  to  be  filent  for  fear 
they  fhould  wake  the  monfter,  War,  who  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  far 
off.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  able  to  reftrain  their 
mirth,  nor  refrain  from  (hewing  how  pleafing  the  hope,  although 
diftant,  of  Peace  is  to  them.  "  At  Icaft  moderate  your  tranfport, 
"  (fays  the  vine-dreffcr)  fince  your  happinefs  is  ftill  uncertain. 
**  When  once  we  fee  Peace,  then  you  may  jump,  dance,  laugh, 
*'  fleep,  eat,  drink,  play  the  Sybarite,  and  cry  aloud,  Let  all  be 
**  merry." 

A  game  is  here,  and  oftentimes  in  other  places  fpoke  of,  con- 
cerning which,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  word  or  two. 
It  is  the  Cottabus  *,  for  which  we  have  no  term  in  our  language. 
It  confifted  cither  in  fimply  throwing  wine  into  the  air,  fo  that  it 
might  fall  with  a  noife  into  the  cupj  or,  fixing  a  ftick  in  the  ground, 
and  hanging  a  pair  of  fcalcs  at  the  extremity,  and  under  each  plate 
two  glaflcs  full  of  water,  in  each  a  fmall  image  of  brafs :  thofe  that 
played  threw  out  of  a  cup  from  a  certain  diftance,  fome  wine  into 
the  fcalesj  and  if  they  were  clever  enough  to  make  the  greateft  part 
of  it  fall  in  the  fcak,  fo  that  it  funk  down  and  ftruck  the  brazen 
image,  they  won  the  wager:  or  otherwife  they  drew  conjedlures, 
for,  or  againft  their  amours,  according  as  the  found  made  by  the 
plate  was  more  or  Icfs.  This  was  a  play  of  feafting  and  mirth. 
Ariftophanes  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  Acharnians,  and  in  other  places.  It 
appeared  fufficient  to  me  juft  to  nicntion  it.     I  have  done  the 

feme  with  regard    to   other  cuftoms,   which  Ariftophanes  often 

» 

•  xo]rft/9tf«»F  Cottabo  ludere.  Vid.  Suidas. 

men- 
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mentions,  and  which  it  fuffices  to  explain  once  for  all,  in  giving  an 
account  of  any  one  of  the  plays. 

The  Chorus  wifti  for  the  time  when  thefe  pleafures  are  to 
revive,  if  that  time  is  ever  to  be  feen  again,  after  they  havepafled  Co 
many  year^  in  fufFerings,  lying  hard,  and  living  more  auftere- 
ly  than  Phormion  *.  He  was  a  captain  who  had  gained  two 
fea-.vidkories  over  the  Lacedemonians :  he  led  a  very  auftere  life. 
That  fame  Chorus,  compofed  of  labourers  and  vine-dreffers,  complain 
of  feeing  themfclves  rumed  by  frequenting  the  Lyceum,  a  place  where 
the  Athenians  performed  military  cxercifes  in  war-time :  they  give 
him  up  to  the  condud:  of  Trygaeus,  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  refpedls, 
to  obtain  peace  3  and  Trygaeus  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  to  remove 
the  great  heap  of  ftones  which  keep  Peace  a  prifoner.  This  allegory 
is  very  ingenious,  and  very  fuitable  to  thofe  who  faw  themfelves  in 
a  difpofition  for  Peace,  knowing  very  well  (what  we  are  ig. 
norant  of)  who  were  thofe  ftones,  that  is,  thofe  who  were  in 
oppofition  to  the  quiet  and  accommodation  of  Greece. 

Mercury  returns;  but,  like  a  tlireatening  God,  he  fays  to  .Try- 
gaeus,  "  What  are  you  about,  you  wretch  ?"  *'  No  barm,  replies  Try- 
«*  gaeus,  but  only  what  Cilicon  did  before  me  -f-." 

•«  You  are  a  dead  man,"  replies  Mercury.  Trygaeus  anfwers,  that 
««  he  had  made  no  provifion  for  the  voyage."  An  anfwer  very  con- 
formable to. the  cuftoms  then  in  ufe.  He  intreats  and  cajoles  Mer- 
cury, and  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  meat  he  had  brought  him ;  and 
Mercury,  like  a  good  guard,  lets  him  fee  that  he  is  to  be  pacified. 
The  Chorus  load  him  with  intreaties  and  carefTes,  fo  that  he  is 
hardly  able  to  refift.  But  ftill  they  have  not  fpoke  clear  enough  for 
Mercury,  who  throws  out  a  witticifm  in  pafling  by;  for  Try  gasus  taking 
notice  to  him  that  the  Chorus  honoured  him  more  than  ever,  he 
replies,  **  True,  for  they  are  now  greater  theives  than  ever."  They 


♦  Paufan.  in  Attic.  him  where  he  (hould  cut  it,  he  ftretched 

f  This  was  an  anfwer  which  had  become  out  his  hand  to  (hew  the  place,  and  the 
^  proverb ;  for  Cilicon  intending  to  be-  butcher  cut  it  ofF.  The  term  of  Cilicon 
tray  the  ijland  of  Milet  to  the  enemies  of  became  a  proverb,  to  fignify  a  irai/or,  as 
the  Hate,  being  afked  what  he  was  about  well  as  the  words  m  harm.  Trygaeus,  in 
(when  he  wasiurprifcd-in.the..feft)  anfwer-  .  his  ruftical  dialed,  ufes  this  expreirion  fim- 
ed  coolly,  A^#  harm^  He,  in  effect,  gave  up  ply,  to  fay  that  he  was  going  to  do  a  fur- 
the  ifland,  and  afterwards  having  retired  prizing  deed^  and  fetch  Peace  out  of  the 
to  the  enemies  at  Samos,  he  went  one  day  cavern. 
to  buy  fome  oaeat;  and  the  butcher  diking 

P  p  2  foften 
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foftcn  him,  by  telling  him  that  the  fun,  the  God  of  the  Perfians*, 
wiftied  for  nothing   more  ardently  than  the  ruin  of  the  Greeks, 
who  facrificed  to  the  other  Gods,  that  he  might  have  all  the  facri- 
fices  to  himfelf.     At  laft  Trygaeus  prevails  upon  Mercury,  and  gives 
him  a  golden  cup.     The  God  owns  his  frailty,  yields,  and  confents 
even  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  enterprize:    he  begins  with  fuch 
libations  as  they  judge  ncceflary.     Every  one  puts  up  vows  and 
winics-f*  fuitable  t)  their  inclinations;  peculiar  vows,  and  fatyrical 
wirties.     For  example,  they  wifli  that  whoever  is  for  war  may  have 
the  fame  lot  as  Cleonymus :     he  was  unfortunate  in  battles,  and 
accufed  of  cowardice.     This  fort  of  facrifice  alludes  to  the  omen 
which  Melefippus  J,  the  ambaffador  of  Lacedemon  to  Athens,  took 
notice  of;  for  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  over  the  Athenians 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  perhaps  to  reroke  the 
cruel  decree  denounced  againft  the- Megarians;  he  fays,  in  quitting 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  thefe  words,  which  proved  too  true  after- 
wards :   "  1  his  day,   this  melancholy  day,    will  bring  forth  many 
"  evils  to  all  Greece/'     Ariftophanes  returns  thefe  very  words  in  a 
contrary  fenfe ;  and  prognofticates  that  this  day  fliall  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  durable  happinefs. 

After  this  ceremony^  all  having  fattened  their  ropes  to  an  enormous 
ftone,  they  try  to  move  it  with  vaft  efforts,  but  in  vain.  "  Ah,  fays 
"  Trygaeus,  we  do  not  pull  equally !  O  people  of  Bsotia,  you  will 
*'  repent  of  it !"  Here  he  cafts  a  refledtion  upon  the  Baeotlans,  as  a 
people  enemies  of  Peace,  and  the  common  good  of  Greece.  He  re- 
fledls  again  upon  Lamachus,  in  thefe  words :  *'  Alas !  we  do  not 
"  advance  a  ftep.  O  Lamachus!  you  are  fo  lazy,  that  you  do  us 
**  no  good.  Alas!  what  fignifies  to  us  that  fcarecrow  which  you 
"  wear§  ?"    meaning  the  gorgon,  or  plume  upon  his  helmet. 

Lamachus,  although  fo  often  abufed  by  Ariftophanes,  behaved 
very  well  afterwards,  in  the  expedition  of  Sicily,  where  he  com- 
manded with  Nicias  and  Alcibiades :  he  was  there  ilain  in  a  battle. 
Mercury  alfo  fays  fomething  againfl:  the  Argives,  as  if  they  had 
been  obftacles  *  to  the  Peace,  by  laughing  at  the  loiTes  of  Greece, 
abufing  the  negotiations,  changing  party  according  to  their  own  in- 


•  The    Perfians    rej  iced    to    fee    the     armies  as  Clcon,  and  as  Alcibiades  adually  did. 
Greeks    deltroyed    by   tne  Peloponnefian         %  Vide  the  Scoliaft. 
nyar.  •^  §  Lamachus  is  again  rallied  in  the  Achar- 

t  Againftthofe  who  wanted  to  command     nians,  as  we  have  fcen  them  before. 

tereft^ 
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tcreft.  In  effedt,  being  but  a  little  way  diftant  from  Laconia,  one 
might  perceive  them  wither  away  with  fpite,  or  triumph  with  joy, 
at  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  publick.  As  for  the  reft,  they 
were  fometimes  for  the  Athcnian^^^  at  other  times  for  the  Lacede- 
monians J  always  ready  to  change,  which  made  their  alliance  always 
fufpeded.  1 1 appeared fo after  thetrucebetweenSpartaandAthens:for 
they  liftened  to  the  folcitations  of  Corinth,  and  pretended  to  putthem- 
felves  in  motion  :  but  it  feems  alfo,  by  what  Ariftophanes  fays,  that  in 
the  1 3  th  year  of  the  war,  the  dcfire  of  peace  began  to  fix  their  natural 
reftlefnefs.  The  poet  at  laft  gives  u<?  to  underftand,  in  this  ingenious 
fcene,  that  the  Lacedemonians  wcrked  i^iard  to  hrin^  about  a  peace; 
not  that  their  generals  were  tired  of  the  war,  but  becaufe  the  ftate 
fufFeredby  the  interruption  of  the  manufadturcs  and  commerce.  He 
adds,  that  the  Megarians  alfo  made  fome  efforts,  being  compelled 
to  it  by  the  famine  which  devoured  them;  for  they  could  not 
well  live  but  by  their  trade  with  Athens,  as  we  have  feen  heretofore: 
otherwife  the  fait  of  all  this  allegory,,  which  is  very  fine,  confifts 
in  the  fituation  and  play  of  the  theatre,  where  we  fuppofe  all  the 
people  mentioned  to  pull  either  in  earneft  or  (hew,  to  the  right  or 
left,  with  or  againft  their  will,  the  cords  faftcned  to  the  ftone, 
which  hinders  Peace  from  coming  out  of  the  grotto  As  Trygaeua. 
fees,  that  they  advance  but  flowly,  he  redoubles  his  exhortations; 
the  Chorus  encourage  themfelves  by  fre(h  cries ;  but  it  always  hap- 
pens, as  Trygaeus  very  well  fays,  that  fome  pull  upwards,  others 
downwards.  He  fpeaks  again  to  the  Megarians,  as  the  chief  au- 
thors of  the  misfortune,  they  who  alone  were  able  to  poifon  Peace 
with  their  air.  As  for  the  Athenians,  he  defires  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  employ  themfelves  in  judging  from  morning  to  night :  h^ 
only  afks  of  them,  (that  they  may  contribute  to  the  great  work  of 
Peace)  to  recede  a  little  towards  the  fea,  that  is  to  fay,  either  not  to 
make  war  upon  the  Pcrfians,  or  not  to  oppofe  extending  their  fron- 
tiers by  land. 

The  Chorus,  defpairing  to  compafs  their  defign  by  the  workmen^, 
determine  to  rejedt  all.  affiftance  from  allies.  It  is  for  us  labour- 
ers, fay  they,  to  execute  lo  great  a  projedt.  Immediately  they  fet  to. 
work;  and  Mercury  tells  them  that  every  thing  goes  better  fince 
they  alone  have  to  do  with  it.  There  arc  now  the  hands  of  all  the 
labourers  and  vinc-dreffers  buficd  in  pulling  with  all  their  ftrengtb, 
and  fucccfs  foon  crowns  their  ardour.  Every  one  will  agree,  that 
thcfe  theatrical  reprefentations,  as  well  political  as  allegorical,  form 
a  fort  of  comedy  of  themfelves. 

ACT 
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ACT    IIL 

Peace  comes  out  of  the  grot.  Trygaeus  adores  her  as  a  Goddcfs  i 
flic  appears  accompanied  by  two  women,  who  take  their  names 
from  Fruitfulnefs  and  Beauty,  infeparable  companions  of  Peace : 
they  are  mutes.  Trygaeus  is  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that  he  is  at  a 
ftand  what  compliment  to  pay  them.  He  wants  terms  to  exprefs 
himfelf :  a  thing  not  very  furprifing,  fays  he,  fince  I  have  been  in 
vrant  of  every  thing  during  the  war. 

Mercury,  in  comparing  Peace  with  War,  fays,  that  the  one  fmells 
of  garlic*;  but  that  the  other  breaths  nothing  but  pleafure,  joy, 
feftivals,  the  fweet  poefies  of  Sophocles,  or  the  light  verfes  of  Euri- 
pides-f.  Trygaeus  flops  him  at  the  laft  word:  flie  loves  not,  fays 
he,  a  poet  at  the  bar.  This  is  a  ridicule  upon  the  frequent  de- 
bates in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  Quintillian  judged  very 
proper  to  form  orators  for  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  *'  Look,  fays 
*'  Mercury,  fee  the  charming  union  of  cities,  reconciled  to  each 
*'  other:"  "  Look,  rather  at  the fpedtators,  fays Trygaeus,you*ll  read 
*^  their  trade  in  their  faces."  Upon  that,  he  points  with  his 
finger  to  a  fey  the- maker,  who  laughs  at  the  maker  of  javelins  ;  and 
fo  of  the  reft.  Wc  have  already  obferved  feveral  bits  and  fcraps  of 
Ariftophanes,  where  he  paints  the  fpedtators  then  prefent.  Thofe 
^unforcfeen  ftrokes  were  generally  fmart  and  touching.  We  (hall 
find  in  other  places  a  great  number  of  the  fame  fort.  The  conclu- 
fion  is  a  remainder  of  that  kind  of  comedy  which  Thefpis  ufed  to 
exhibit  from  his  cart,  where  they  jeered  every  one  who  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  found  in  the  way,  anddeferved  to  be  fatirifed. 

Mercury  fends  back  the  labourers  to  their  fields,  with  orders  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  take  up  the  inftruments  of  agriculture. 
"  Happy  Peace,  cries  the  Chorus,  a  day  to  be  defired  by  men  of 
*'  worth!  with  what  tranfport  fliall  I  fee  again  my  vines,  and  the 
•'  fig  trees  which  I  planted  in  my  youth!  How  willingly  fliall  I 
"  embrace  you  again,  after  fo  long  a  feparatioa^;  !'* 
•  Trygaeus  is  of  opinion,  that  before  they  retire,  they  (hould  teftify 
a  public  acknowledgment  to  Peace,  who  has  been  the  author  of 


*  AUiifion  to  the  warriors,  who  were  retired  to  Athens ;    and  who,    for  many 

great  eaters  of  garlic.  years,  had  not  been  able  to  vifit  their  fields, 

f  This  exprcflion  is  fatyrical.  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the  enemies. 

I  This  place  fhews  that  there  were  ftill  We  find  the  fame  thing  in  the  play  o  ithe 

feme  labourers  and'  vine-dreffers  who  had  Acharnians,  Aft.  JI. 

fo 
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fo  much  good.  The  hymn  of  the  Chorus  is  as  elegant  and  grace- 
ful as  the  exhortation  of  Tiygaeus.  Every  one  afjcs  of  Mercury 
why  that  amiable  Goddefs  has  btcn  fo  long  hid  and  unknown  to 
them  ?  *^  Ah>  never  forget  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  !  O  too  hap- 
"  py  fwains !  cries  the  God,  do  you  know  what  it  was  that  deprived 
**  you  of  Peace  ?  It  was  this.  The  exile  of  Phidias  was  the  firft  caufe, 
•*  and  afterwards  Pericles :  for  as  he  feared  the  fame  lot,  and  as  he 
•^  knew  that  you  were  of  a  ticklilh  dilpolrtion,  he  began  to  fet  the 
**  city  together  by  the  ears :  he  blew  up  the  fpark  of  the  decree  of 
**  the  Megarians,  which  burft  into  all  this  fire:  ar.d  from  thence 
**  arofe  that  thick. fmoke  which  hascauild  fomany  tears  to  Greece." 
Thefe  words  are  very  remarkable ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  the  exile  of  Phidias  ^^as  the  firft  caufe  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  w-ar ;  if  it  was  only  faid  with  Ariftophanes,  that 
Phidias  being  attached  to  Pericles,  that  perfon  thought  himfelf  at- 
tacked in  the  perfon  of  Phidias,  whom  he  loved,  becaufe  of  his 
extraordinary  talents.  In  efFedt,  Plutarch,  in  his  ftory,  confirms 
this  interpretation.  *^  Phidias,  fays  he*,  had  undertaken  to  make 
**  the  image  of  Pallas,  and  being  a  friend  of  Pericles,  had  great 
**  credit  with  him.  This  railed  the  envy  of  fome  ill-natured 
**  people,  who  being  willing  to  found  the  opinion  of  the  people  con- 
*'  cerning  Pericles,  enticed  Menon,  one  of  the  workmen,,  under 
*^  Phidias,  and  made  him  come  into  the  market-place,, and  demand  a 
"  puWic  fecurity  for  Kis  perfon,  that  he  might  accufe  Phidias  and 
*'  declare  fome  of  the  crimes  which  he  had  been  guilty  of.  The  po- 
"  pulace  received  his  information,  and  this  accufation  was  heard  ia 
"  a  large  aflfembly  of  the  people  in  the  market-place,  where  he 
**  did  not  accufe  him  of  any  larcency,  becaufe  Phidias,  by  the  ad- 
**  vice  and  council  of  Pericles,  had  fo  placed  and  difpofed '^the  gold 
**  in  the  compofition  of  the  image,  from  the  beginning,  that  it 
*^  might  be  taken  out  at  will,  and  weighed  -,  which  Pericles  alledged 
"  to  the  people,  defiring  them  to  take  it  out  and  weigh  it :  but  the 
**  glory  of  the  workmanftiip  raifed  him  this  envy,  as  much  as  for 
"  having  engraved  upon  the  (hield  of  the  Goddefs,  the  battle  of  the 
•*  Amazons;  and  had  brought  in  his  own  portrait  from  the  life,  un- 
"  der  the  figure  of  a  bald-pated  old  man,  who  is  reprefented  lifting 
**  a  great  ftone  with  both  his  hands.  There  was  alfo  the  portraiture 
"  of  Pericles  very  finely  executed  after  the  life  :    he  is  reprefented ' 

•  Plutarch  of  Amyot,  ia  PcrickSt. 

fight- 
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**  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  contrived  in  fuch  an  attitude,  u 
**  lifting  up  a  javelin  with  his  hand,  it  paffes  in  a  diredl  line  before 
'*  his  face,  as  if  by  this  artifice  he  was  willing  to  hide  and  cover 
**  the  likenefs,  which  neverthelefs  difcovers  itfelf,  and  is  feen  on 
"  each  fide.  However,  Phidias  was  caft  into  prifon,  where  he  died 
*^  of  ficknefs  j  or  rather  of  poifon,  which  his  enemies  had  prepared 
*^  for  him,  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  to  make  Pericles  more  fufpedled 
**  and  abufed."  The  accufer  himfelf  was  rewarded.  Philochorus 
fays,  that  the  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  that  Pericles  prefi- 
dcd  over  the  works  and  that  Phidias,  having  taken  a  little  gold 
•from  off^  the  ferpents  on  the  Egid,  was  fufpcdbed  of  theft,  and  ba- 
nifhed;  that  he  retired  to  Elis,  to  make  a  Jupiter  Olympus  j  and 
that  this  affair  happened  under  the  archon  Theodore,  feven  years 
before  the  Peloponnefian  war.  'Tis  true  that  Thucydides  does 
not  mention  it ;  but  Ariftophanes  fpeaks  according  to  the  popular 
reports,  whethertrue  or  falfe;  and  from  thisafFair  hedates  thefufpicion 
of  Pericles,  which  made  him  refolve  to  occupy  Athens  with  foreign 
wars,  that  he  might  govern*  without  danger  at  home,  by  render- 
ing himfelf  neceflfary.  One  fure  fign  that  they  attacked  him  in 
theperfonof  Phidias;  and  that  they  intended  to  reach  him  by 
degrees,  is,  that  a  little  while  after,  they  accufed  Afpafia*,  his  mi- 
flrefs,  or  his  wife, 

Trygaeus  and  the  Chorusj  eft  upon  the  agreement  of  Peace  with  Phi- 
dias, as  if  the  one  had  been  baniftied  with  the  other:  Mercury,  continu-r 
ing  his  ftory,  fays,  that  the  Grecian  cities  revolted  againft  the  Atheni- 
ans, partly  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  partly  out 
of  hatred  and  envy,  that  they  might  no  longer  pay  a  tribute ;  that 
the  Athenians,  notwithftanding  the  croud  of  poor  labourers  who 
retired  to  the  city,  fufFered  themfelvcs  to  be  dupes  to  the  ora- 
cles, and  aflifted  the  country  people  in  driving  out  Peace  with  pitch- 
forks and  clamours  "f-;  that  Peace  departed  much  againft  her  will, 
not  without  turning  her  head  towards  Attica,  which  {he  loved  ;  that 
in  vain  (he  fometimes  (hewed  herfelf  there  again;  that  the  allies 
encouraged  and  animated  the  rich  to  war,  amufing  them  with 
falfe  hopes,  always  well  received.  For  Athens,  added  he,  when 
reduced  even  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  is  always  ready  totafte  the 
delicious  morfel  of  flattery.  The  foreigners,,  charmed  with  thefe 
divifions,  with  bribes   ftopped  the  mouths  of  them  who   caufed 

♦  Plutarch,  ibid.  f  Aridophanes  here  very  artificially  paints    an  irritated 

republick,  blowing  up  the  fire  of  difcord. 
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?)ur  misfortunes,  and  none  of  ^e  faw  that  Greece  was  perifliing. 
he  author  of  her  decay  was  th^  ^arrier  *. 

Trygaeus  here  interrupts  Mercury,  to  tell  him,  that  he  muft  not 
(peak  ill  of  a  perlbn  deceafed;  "  For,  Cleon  i^your  own  now, 
•*  fays  he  to  Mercury  -f  5  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  heaven  be  praifed. 
"  All  the  evil  that  he  has  done  falls  on  your  own  Shoulders." 

The  vine-drcflcr  Is  very  much  furprifed  that  all  this  while  Peace 
fays  nothing.  His  furprize  comes  a  little  too  late ;  but  Mercury 
tells  him,  that  flic  will  fay  nothing  to  the  fpeftators,  becaufe  her 
anger  is  not  yet  appeafed.  However,  as  they  are  defirous  of  having 
a  word  of  confolation  from  her,  the  God  confcnts  to  queftion-her 
by  whifpers,  and  is  his  own  interpreter.  She  complains,  fays  he, 
that  you  rejedled  her  after  the  affair  of  Pylos  J.  We  have  afted  ill, 
fays  TrygsBus ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?  our  underftanding  was 
furrounded  with  hides  §.  Mercury  continues  to  interrogate  Peace  : 
he  aiksher  what  friends  flic  had?  Trygaeus  anfwcrs  for  her,  that 
no  body  was  more  affedionately  her  friend  than  Cleonymus;  a 
cutting  rallery  on  the  cowardice  of  that  Athenian;  but  left  there 
might  be  any  doubt  about  this  pafTage,  it  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  fays,  that  Cleonymus  wasof  aquietdi^^ofition,  and 
not  like  his  father ;  and  that  he  laid  down  his  arms  in  the  midftof  the 
battle.  Peace  in  her  turn  queftions  Mercury  concerning  thofe  who 
prevailed  moft  in  the  aflembly  of  the  Athenians.  He  anfwers,  that 
Hyperbolus  carries  all  before  him.  She  fliakes  her  head,  and  by 
that  gefture  expreffes  her  fentiments  plain  enough.  Hyperbolus, 
as  it  is  faid,  was  a  wicked  man,  of  low  extraction,  who  had,  by  fome 
way  or  other,  found  out  the  fecret  of  winning  the  people  over  to 
him,  and  of  being  as  great  a  rafcal  as  Cleon,  and  followed  by 
the  like  fucceflbrs.  Plutarch,  after  Thucydides  and  Cicero,  fpeaks 
very  ill  of  him.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  choice  of  Cleon, 
Hyperbolus,  and  fuch  like  minifters,  proceeded  lefs  from  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people  of  Athens,  in  favour  of  their  merit,  for  a  fort  of 
merit  they  had,  than  from  their  jealoufy  and  fpite  againft  the  nobles, 
and  the  dcfire  of  having  fupports  from  people  of  low  ftation.  The 
beft  of  it  is,  that  at  each  queftion,  Trygaeus  excufes  the  Athenians 
as  wrell  as  he  can  ;  for  example,  in  the  affair  of  Hyperbolus,  he  fays 

♦  Cleon.    t  Mercury's  office  was  to  con-  certain  troops  which  had  been  intercepted 

du6t  the  fouls  of  men  departed,  to  hell,  in  the  iHand  of  SpaSeria. 

I  It    was    when  Cleon  fent  back  the         §  Becaufe  Cleon,  the  currier  at  that  time 

Lacedemonian  ambaflador,  whocanoie  about  led  the  people  as  he  pleaftd. 

Vol.  III.  Qj  fmartly 
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fmardy  enough,  '^  Well,  then  we  will  hare  nothing  more  to  do 
*'  with  him :  but  the  people  finding  themfelves  naked,  and  in  a 
*'  miserable  conditbn,  had  made  a  cloke  of  him/'     *^  Alas  !  but 
^'  what  advantage  have  the  people  gained,  fay8  Peace,  by  the  mouth 
^<  of  Mercury  i    Trygsras  anfwers,  that  as    Hyperbolus  was  by 
*<  trade  a  lantern-maker,  he  helped  the  Athenians,  who  were  very 
^«  blind  in  their  own  affairs,  to  fee  a  little  clearer.""     Can  any  thing 
be  faid  mon  terrible  againft  an  individual,  and  the  common  wealth? 
Let  us  not  yet  leave  the  pre£mt  fcene*    *'  Ah,  fays  Mercury,  what 
*<  queftions  Peace  has  put  to  me !  what  is  become  of  Sophocles  fince 
**  fhe  left  Attica !  the  fpeaks  of  a  very  diftant  period.     What  is  be* 
^*  come  of  him  ?  why,  he  is  become  as  avaricious  and  felfifh  as  the 
<'  poet  Simontdcs.'*     This  is  exprefled  in  a  more  delicate  manner; 
but  which  we  fiiould  not  underftand  the  better.  This  is  the  nature  of 
Ariftophanes;  he  had  praifed  Sophocles  tn  other  places,  though  he 
ttfes  him  ill  in  this.     He  was  jealous  of  his  fine  genius;   and  be- 
fides,  the  comic  poets  were  not  accuftomed  to  fpare  even  their 
beft  friends.     Again,  it  wsu  necefiary  to  lau^  with  the  public  at 
whatever  they  faid.     We  fee  alio  that  their  ralleries  did  not  take  ef* 
fed,  at  lead  great  part  of  them.    Cleon  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
perfon,  and  even  commanded  armies,  although  he  had  been  taken 
off  upon  the  ftage;  nor  was  the  reputation  of  Euripides  injured  by 
any  of  the  ftrokes  that  Ariftophanes  levelled  at  him  on  all  oc* 
cafions. 

Peace  afks  what  is  become  of  Cratinus^  the  comic  poet  ?  (he. 
is  told  that  he  died  in  the  time  when  Athens  was  hard  prefied  by 
the  Lacedemonians ;  and  th^  the  grief  of  having  feen  one  of  his. 
cafks^  bulged,  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  death.  Cratinus  loved  drinks 
ing  as  vrell  asEichylus  his  model;  in  other  refpe<Sts,  he  was  as  bold  and 
fiery  as  Arifiophanes.  Mercury  gives  one  c^the  attendants  of  Peace  in 
marriage  to  Trygasus^  and  orders  him  to  take  the  other  woman,  or 
Goddeis,  to.  the  fenate  houfe.  Trygasus  -is  defirous  to  return 
home  on  the  back  of  his  beetle,  but  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  -,  and 
he  is  told  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  Peace,  to  arrive 
fafe  at  his  own  houfe :  he  then  calls  the  three  Goddeffes^,  and 
goes  off  with  their  train-.  Here  the  Chorus  advance  and 
^ak  to  the  fpe^lators.  After  having  wished  the  Divinities  a  good 


*  Veflfels  for  wine,,  fomethiiig  different         t'  l^i^.  There  were  therefore  more  than 
liroia  ours.  one ;  the  text  ihews  that  there  were  three. 


journey. 
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journey,  and  exhorted  Trygseus  not  to  fuiFer  himfelf  to  be  robbed, 
a  thing  which  often  happens  at  the  theatre*,  he  addreiTes  hinrfelf 
to  the  pit  J  and  after  having  faid  that  a  comic  poet  who  praifes  him- 
felf, deferves  to  be  puniftic^d  by  the  li£tof«,  he  adds,  that  if  any  one 
deferves  to  be  praifed  it  is  Ariftophanes.  Very  few  people  praifcd 
themfelves  unpuniflied.  In  efFcift,  he  founds  his  own  trumpet ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  gives  us  inftrufbions  concerning  the  tafte 
of  the  players  of  thofe  times.  "  Our  poet,  fays  the  Chorus,  is  par<- 
"  ticularly  worthy  of  praife,  for  having  baniftied  from  his  theatre,  all 
*  Mow  drollery.  There  are  no  beggars  introduced  intbefcenes; 
«'  no  devouring  Hercules,  no  flavcs  beaten  with  the  ftifup-lcather, 
"  and  giving  their  mailer's  warning -{••  He  has  contrived  to  throw 
*^  out  all  thefe  meannefles,  and  exalting  comedy,  as  it  were, 
^^  he  has  enlivened  it  with  great  fentiments,  and  embelliihed  it  with 
^'  noble  verfes.  His  drolleries  have  nothrng  ruftical ;  nor  does  be 
^*  take  delight  in  ridiculing  miferable  objeds,  or  laughing  at  wo- 
^'  men.  Like  a  new  Alcides/  he  arms  himfelf  with  a  cltifo,  and  dares 
^^  to  attack  the  Cerberus  of  Athens"  It  is  Cleon  who  is  here 
painted  under  fo  frightful  a  figure,  and  which  is  not  v^ery  capable  of 
being  tranflated.  Ariftophanes  jokes  abottt  his  being  bald-pated, 
which  is  all  the  harm  he  fays  of  him^  but  in  revenge  he  falls  as 
heavy  as  lead  upon  fomc  tragic  poets,  who  were  but  Httle  cfteented, 
fuch  as  Morfimus  and  Nfeknthius.  It  is  remarkable,  &at  ArHlo- 
phanes,  who  every  where  boafts  of  his  courage  tnattackihgCleon^  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  republicans  that  ever  was,  now  here  prides 
himfelf  upon  having  deprefl:  Socrates.  From  which  1  draw  two 
conclufions  :  the  fitlft  is,  that  we,  his  pofterity,  have  fet  Socrates  up- 
x>n  his  legs  again  i  but  that,  after  all,  in  his  time,  he  was  no  more 
than  a  philofopher,  $nd  an  objed  of  the  fatyrical  ftrokes  of  Crati- 
mis  and  his  accomplices.  The  fecond  is,  th^t  the  comedy  of  thef 
Clouds  has  not  been  in  reality  the  chief  caufe  of  the  envy  the  Athe- 
nians had  of  Socrates ;  and  much  le(s  of  his  death.  Nevertfaelefs,  I 
am  very  far  from  believing  what  M.  DacierJ  t[uotes,  **  That 
**  Ariftophanes  was  a  good  friend  of  Socrates ;  and  that  he  wrote 
**  that  play  only  to  make  him  iaugh,  without  any  defign  of 
^  affronting  him/*     This  b  wholly  ridiculous. 

„  -  m  M  ,  -  '  _  -        -.         I  ^ 

*  An  allufion  to  the  robberies  commit-    badj)oet9, 
ted  at  the  play-houfe.  J  Preface  to  Plutus  and  the  Clouds, 

f  The  fttbjedb  and  Isenes  common  to 

Q^z  ACT 
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ACT    IV. 

'*  Ah,  fays  Trygaeus  to  his  fervant,  how  painful  it  is  to  approach 
*«  the  Gods!    I  am  quite  broken  down  with  the  journey*.     How 
"  fmall  ye  appeared,  all  of  ye,  when  I  was  up  in  the  air!    you 
'*  fcemed  to  be  very  wicked,  even  when  I  viewed  ye;   but  it  is 
"  ten  times  worfe  when  one's  near  ye/'     This  is  a  good  ftrokc 
enough  againft  the  Athenians.     The  fervant  rejoices  to  fee  his  ma^ 
fler  returned,  and  afks  him  what  he  faw  in  his  voyage  ?    **  Nothing, 
*'  fays  Trygaeus,  except  one  or  two  wandering  fpirits,  who  were 
*'  looking  for  Dithyrambics  ;"    that  is,   high-flown  verfes.      This 
is  Horace's  idea  of  poets  who  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Clouds^; 
or  it  is  rather,  the  natural  idea,  which  Ariftophanes  has  rendered 
fenfible.     Is  it  true,  fays  the  fervant,  that  we  (hall  become  ftars  af- 
ter our  death  ?  Nothing  more  fo,  replies  the  maAer.    Upon  which 
he  (hews  a  conftellation,  and  jokes  about  a  poet,  who  had  taken  its 
name,  for  having  placed  it  at  the  beginning  of'  one  of  his  poems^ 
and  is  witty  upon  fome  of  the  ftars  that  (hine  with  the  greateft 
luftre,  faying,  that  they  are  coming  from  the  ball  with  their  lanterns* 
There  was  therefore  fome  allufion  hidden  under  this  witticifm. 
After  this  rallery  he  orders  his  fervant  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the 
wedding,  and  to  condufl:  the  woman  deftined  to  be  his  wife,  from 
among  the  attendants  of  Peace,  to  the  bath,  and  to  make  hafte,  be- 
caufe  he  is  to  carry  the  other,  or  Peace,  to  the  fenat^houfe* 

He  is  congratulated  in  one  ihort  fccne :  and  the  Goddefs  is  brought 
back  to  him  in  another.  In  a  third,  he  aiks^the  fpedators,  which 
of  them  will  take  the  charge  of  the  other  companion  of  Peace? 
Someveryiatirical  allufions  are  made  here.  To  pafslightly,  as  weought 
indeed,  over  feveral  things,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Trygsus  ha- 
rangues the  fenate,  where  he  accufes  the  judges  of  avarice.  He 
receives  the  congratulations  of  the  Chorus,  and  congratulates  him- 
fclf  upon  his  having  delivered  the  people  from  a  thoufand  misfor* 
tunes,  and  from  the  attempts  of  Hyperbolus,  by  reftoring  Peace. 

The  bufinefs  now  in  hand  is  to  make  a  facrifice  to  this  Goddefs, 

,  lately  returned  to  Athens.     Trygaus^  and  the  Chorus  deliberate 

very  humorufly  about  the  choice  of  a  vidtim.  At  lafl  they  determine. 

to  take  a  lamb  to  imitate  fweetnefs-    The  fervant  runs  to  fetch  the 

Iamb,  and  prepare  the  aftar^    They  intreat  him  to  make  hafte,  Icfl 


•  To  the  fpcaatoa.      +  Nubcs  et  inaak  captat.   Hqrat*. 
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the  parafite  Chseris,  a  player  upon  the  flute,  fliould  come  and  par- 
take part  of  the  facrifice.  The  flave  being  returned,  they  begin  the 
ceremony;  but  not  without  many  alluiions  and  drolleries,  for  which 
there  is  here  no  room :  after  that  they  proceed  to  invocations  j  and 
they  intreat  Peace  not  to  imitate  the  coquets :  they  conjure  her  to 
fpread  among  the  Greeks,  the  fpirit  of  union  and  concord,  with  an 
.  oblivion  of  what  was  paft,  to  pour  out  abundance  upon  the  country, 
and  to  bring  back  to  Athens  the  eels  of  Copay  *•  They  conclude 
thefe  prayers  with  a  ftroke  againft  feveral  parafites,  whom  they 
name.  Trygaeus  refufes  to  ftrangle  thevidtim  himfelf,  *^  Bccaufe, 
*'  fays  he,  Peace  loves  not  blood."  The  facred  fire  is  lighted  j  while 
thefe  things  are  doing,  a  man  comes  in  with  a  bold  arrogant  air: 
they  take  him  for  a  prophet.  He  is  worfe  than  that,  fays  Trygaeus, 
it  is  Hierocles.  This  man  was  a  fort  of  augurer  of  Euboea;  and  as 
the  people  of  Eubcea  were  averfe  to  Peace,  he  reprefents  them 
herefuch  as  they  are.  At  firft  they  pretend  not  to  fee  him;  but 
Hierocles,  drawn  thither  by  the  fmell  of  the  meat,  and  by  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  facrifice,  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  under- 
flanding  that  they  facrificed  to  Peace,  he  repeats  feveral  obfcurc 
verfcs  after  the  manner  of  oracles,  to  fhew  that  the  time  for  Peace 
is  not  yet  come.  They  rally  him,  and  difmifs  him  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  oracles,  without  deigning  to  give  him  part 
of  the  facrifice,  to  which  he  had  come  like  a  parafite.  The 
Athenians  were  as  fuperflitious  as  the  Romans,  and  they  greatly 
prized  the  augurers ;  infomuch,  that  they  admitted  them  into  the 
Prytaneum,  where  they  lived  at  the  expence  of  the  flate,  efpecially 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  therefore  not  furprifing  that  Hierocles 
ihould  be  againfl  a  peace.  But  the  Chorus,  who  know  the  value 
of  it,  exclaim  againft  war,  and  with  great  boldnefs  decry  all  thofe 
who  trouble  the  ftate.  Lions  in  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  foxes 
in  adlion* 

ACT      V- 

This  adt  is  fhort,  and  not  agreeable  to  our  taf!e.  A  croud  of 
people  of  different  trades  meet  together,  as,  the  makers  of  the 
plume  of  feathers,  of  cuirafTes,  of  trumpets,  of  javelins,  and  hel- 


*  A  lake  of  Baeotia,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  already.    The  Atheniaiis  were  yeiy  fond 
•feels,  of  this  lake  $  and  the  war  interrupted  this  commerce^ 

mets^ 


so*  PEACE. 

mets.  All  of  them  complain  that  their  trades  are  become  ufelefs 
by  Peace.  On  the  other  hand  the  fcythe«(eller  and  the  wine- 
merchant  bring  their  prefents  to  Trygaeus,  as  newly  married,  to 
ihare  in  the  joy  of  the  nuptial  feaft:  he  invites  them  to  the  wedding, 
and  laughs  at  the  others.  A  child  fings  )at  the  feafl,  and  always 
in  his  fongs  mixes  fome  verfes  about  war,  which  puts  Tiygseus  in 
a  paiHon.  At  laft  they  fing  the  epithalamium,  where  there  is  fome- 
thing  wanting.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  rare,  unlefs  we 
may  fuppofe  fome  allufions  and  allegories,  of  which  time  has  bereft 
us  of  the  explanation,  and  e?en  of  the  pleafuce  of  conjedure. 


THE 
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COMEDY  by  ARISTOPHANES. 


jiSledtbe  i2tb  year  of  the  Pekpannifian  "war.  inthefecmd  year  of 
the  i)ifl  Olympiad^  during  the  Dion'^l  fejiivah^  Cbairias  being^ 
Archon.  This  date  is  proved  by  the  Greek  prefaces,  and  by  fomt 
biftoricalfaEts  in  Arifiophanes. 

ALTHOUGH  the  late  Mr  Boivin^s  elegant  tranflation  of 
this  play  has  recently  appeared  in  public,  I  thought  I  could 
not  excufe  myfelf  from  publifliing  it  again  in  my  own  way,  and 
making  it  a  confiderable  part  of  this  collection :  not  only  to  renider 
my  work  complete,  but  alfo  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  this  and 
the  other  pieces,  by  the  comparifon  which  naturally  refults,  of  the 
whole,  with  each  part  feparaiely,  in  its  place.  It  may  be  feea 
already,  by  what  has  paft,  now  much  a  play  of  Ariftophanes  lofes 
by  being  difunited  and  feparated  from  the  others.  If  we  read  but  one 
part  we  fee,  as  one  may  fay,  a  body  without  a  foul :  their  connec- 
tion atone  is  capable  of  animating  them ;  and  of  throwing  that  clear-* 
nefs  upon  them,  which,  under  apparent  buffooneries,  difcovcr  to  us 
the  moft  profound  myfteries  of  the  policy  of  Athens,  the  differient 
commotions  which  difturbed  Greece ;  and  in  a  word,  the  intrigue 
and  fecret  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  But  if  the  other  plays,  fuch 
as  the  Clouds  and  Plutus,  are  hardly  able  to  fupport  themfelves,. 
when  feparated  from  the  whole,  I  dare  affert,  that  this  of  the  Birds 
will  be  flilllefsfo:  confideringthe  depth  of  his  plot>and  tbeobfcurity  of 

3  allc- 
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allegories)  fo  that,  although  I  pay  a  deference  to  the  hints 
of  the  learned  M.  Boivin^  whofe  labour  I  own  has  been  of 
ufe  to  me,  I  thought  that  by  departing,  as  I  was  obliged  to  do, 
from  his  principal  defign,  and  in  purfuing  my  own  method  of  tran- 
flation,  which  I  have  no  right  to  prefer  to. his,  I  might  here  exhibit 
the  fame  thing  under  a  different  form.  In  cfFeft,  as  the  allegory 
in  this  piece  is  perhaps  the  moft  obfcure,  and  the  enigma  the  moil 
difficult  of  any  that  Ariftophanes  has  left  us,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  find  a  fy- 
flem  as  clear  as  it  is  new. 

We  have  three  prefaces  in  the  Greek  concerning  this  play  -,  they 
all  agree  about  the  date :  the  argument  is  the  fame  in  all  three.  It 
is  this:  two  Athenians,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  profccutions,  and 
the  divifion  which  then  reigned  at  Athens,  took  it  into  their  head 
to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  country  of  the  Birds,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  build  a  city  which  they  called  Nephelococcygie*,  of  which 
one  of  the  Athenians  was  ele<5ted  king.  But  thefe  prefaces  do  not 
agree  about  the  eflential  defign  of  the  poet.  The  whole  confifts 
in  finding  the  key.  The  firft  author  fays,  that  the  defign  is  only 
to  ridicule  the  Athenians  for  "being  too  free  with  lawfuits  and  judg- 
ments. The  fecond  fays  nothing  at  all  about  it  j  und  the  third, 
which  is  more  extenfive,  and  which  M.  Boivin  has  tranflated 
and  followed,  after  having  (hewed,  in  a  few  words,  the  greatnefs 
and  the  decay  of  Athens,  by  the  bad  adminiftration  of  affairs,  hints 
indiredly  concerning  the  city  of  Decelia,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak 
hereafter.  After  that,  he  fays,  that  Ariftophanes  was  never  fo 
daring  as  in  this  play;  that  in  his  other  works  he  had  veiled  his 
fatyrs :  but  that  here  he  had  taken  a  greater  compafs :  that  his  defign 
was  to  fliew,  that  the  miferies  of  the  ftate  were  inevitable.  "  If, 
"  in  the  firft  place,  they  did  npt  entirely  change  the  miniftry,  which 
"  was  compofed  of  a  pack  of  rafcals.  Secondly,  if  the  Athenians 
"  did  not  change  their  nature  and  charafter,  fo  far  as  to  embrace  a 
**  more  quiet  way  of  living.  Thirdly,  if  they  did  not  even  change 
"  their  religion  and  Gods,  fince  thofe  of  their  country  had  aban- 
"  doned  them." 

This  unknown  writer  adds,  that  a.11  the  parts  tend  to  one  general 
end;  namely,  that  the  faults  of  the  Athenians  and  the  prime  ma- 
giftrates  are  pointed  out  by  the  moft  lively  fatire,  to  infpire  the  au- 


*  This  name  is  takea  from  the  Clouds  and  Cuckoos. 

A'cnce 
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dicnce  with  the  defire  of  a  reformation :  that  for  this  reafon  a  city  is 
feigned  in  the  air,  feparated  from  the  earth :  that  the  confultationa 
of  the  fenate  of  birds  are  fet  up  in  dircdt  oppofition  to  the  foolifli  aC- 
femblies  of  the  Athenian  fenate:  that  a  magiftrate  is  introduced^ 
and  a  cryer,  to  defcribe  the  real  characters  of  perfons  entirely  de- 
voted to  their  own  intereft,  and  a  fhameful  avarice  j  even  the  Gods 
are  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  ftrange  idea  the  people  had  formed  of 
them.  This  fame  writer  does  not  deny  but,  that  if  credit  may  be 
given  to  other  writers,  Ariftophanes  meant  only  to  rklly  the  tragic 
poets  upon  their  wild  notions  5  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  of  his 
making  the  birds  fight  with  the  deities,  in  allufion  to  the  battle  of 
the  giants  at  Phlegra,  which  he  ridicules. 

It  is  very  vifible  that  the  policy  of  this  author,  who  was  not  fo 
ancient  9s  one  would  think,  is  falfe  from  beginning  to  end.  Ari- 
ftophanes had  no  view  of  infinuating  to  the  Athenians  that  they 
ihould  change  their  form  of  government,  much  lefs  their  religion 
and  Gods.  This  laft  article  was  too  delicate,  and  the  poet  had  be- 
fore his  eyes  examples  too  recent  of  the  feverity  of  Athens,  againft 
thofe  who  philofophifed  againft  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
country,  to  dare  to  tell  them,  even  in  jeft,  that  they  (hould  aboliflx 
them.  We  (hall,  at  the  end  of  the  plays,  publifli  what  rcfledions 
may  reafonably  be  made  on  this  head,  to  reconcile  the  ftrange  liberty 
which  the  poets,  and  Ariftophanes  in  particular,  takes  with  theGods^ 
with  the  rigour  of  the  Athenians  in  puniftiing  thofe  who  blamed 
their  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  were  defirous  of  introducing  new 
ones.  But  we  arehere  to  treat  of  the  general  fyftem  of  the  comedy  of 
the  Birds;  and  to  enter  into  it  well,  I  muft  intreat  the  reader  to  read 
patiently  a  long  paflage  out  of  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  by  Plutarch, 
which  I  thought  neceflary  to  confult,  to  come  at  the  truth;  Cornelius 
being  too  concife  and  too  fuperficial. 

*  "  Then  as  to  the  expedition  of  Sicily,  it  is  true  that  the  Athenians 
**  had  already  begun  to  covet  that  ifland,  in  the  life  of  Pericles  j  but,. 
"  neverthelefs,  they  never  touched  it  till  after  his  death,  under  pre- 
"  tence  of  making  alliances,  and  fending  ordinary  fuccours  to  the  ci- 
**  ties  which  were  befieged  and  harraffed  by  the  people  of  Syracufe„ 
"which  was  like  building  a  bridge  for  a  more  powerful  army  ta 
"  pafs  over  afterwards  :  but  he  that  inflamed  them  with  defire  at  all 
*'  points,  and  perfuaded  them  no  longer  to  fend  by  little  and  little,  but 
**  to  go  there  with  a  great  and  powerful  army  all  at  once,  and  en- 
"  tirely  conquer  and.fubjedt  it  to  themfelves,  was  Alcibiades. 
*^  The  people,  perfuaded  by   the  force  of  his    arguments,    con-* 

♦  Plutarch's  Utcs,  tranllatcd  by  Amyot, 
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^'  ceived  great  tmagiaations,  and  he  htmfelf  indeed  mudi  greater  ( 
*<  for  the  conqueftof  Sicily,  which  was  the  utmoft extent  and  boun- 
«<  daryof  the  ambition  of  others*  was  not  more  than  the  beginning 
^' of  his;  and  while  Nicias,  by  his  ufual  remonftrances,  diverted 
^*  the  /Ithenians  from  undertaking  a  war  agaitift  the  Syracufians, 
«<  thinking  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Syracufe  too  difficult  an  ad- 
<<  venture,  Aldbiades,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  concerted 
^^  in  his  mind  the conqueft of  Lybia  and  Carthage*,  which  being 
*<  perfefted,  he  had  already  pafTed  to  Italy  and  Peloponnefus ;  fo 
*^  that  Sicily  no  longer  ferved  for  any  thing  but  to  furni(h  all  forts 
'*  of  neceifaries  for  the  other  conqudfts  of  his  imagination.     Thus 
^'  the  young  men  were  elevated  v^th  great  hopes,  and   liftened 
**  with  vaft  attention  to  fome  of  the  old  ones,  who  would  recount  to 
^*  them  the  wonders  of  this  expedition ;    infomuch,  that  all  the 
^'  places  deftined  for  the  exercife  of  the  youth,  and  all  public  por- 
*^  ticos,  were  crouded  with  men  ikting  in  a  ring,  to  fee  defcribed 
upon  the  ground,  the  form  of  Sicily,  and  the  iituation  of  Lybia 
and  Carthage.     Yet  it  is  faid,  that  neither  Socrates  -f-  the.  philo- 
fopher,  nor  Meto^  the  aftrologer^  had  any  good  hopes  of  this 
expedition  §. 

^  Nicias  wasconcemed  thathewaschofen  captainfor  the  carrying 
on  this  war,  being  not  lefs  diflatisfied  on  account  of  the  compa- 
^^  nion  he  was  to  have  in  it,  than  the  inconveniences  he  forefaw 
^'  would  attend  the  enterprife ;  but  the  Athenians  thought^  that 
^'  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  fucceeding  in  this  war,  if  it 
•*  was  not  entrufted  wholly  to  the  daring  fpirit  of  Alcibiades.  They 
"**  therefore  joined  Nicias  with  him  in  the  command,  whofe  prudence 
**  they  tnore  relied  on  j  efpccially,  as  Lamachus,  the  third  captain, 
"  whom  they  had  fent,  although  he  was  of  maturer  age,  had  {hewed 
*'  himfelf  in  fome  battles  to  be  not  lels  fiery,  lefs  daring,  nor  lefs 
"  enterprifing  than  Alcibiades.  j] 

*  A  celebrated  city  of  Africa^  the  lival  {  Meto,  the  afiroaomery  is  alio  one  of 

ofRome^  built  by  Dido.    Alcibiades  was  the  charaders. 

the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  had  the  am-  §  Plutarch  tells  us  here  what  is  faid  of 

bition  of  being  the  conqueror  of  that  city ;  Meto,  who  pretended  to  be  raving  mad  ; 

which  confirms  the   corredion  made  by  and  that  he  even  fet  fire  to  hb  own  houle» 

fome  learned  men,  which  I  have  adopted,  to  obtain  from  the  people  that  his  ion 

In  regard  to  Carthage,  which  ihould  hare  might  not  be  one  in  the  expedition   to 

been  changed  into  Chalcedonia,    in  the  SicHy;  which  he  obtained, 

play  of  the  Knights;   for  the  hiilory  and  |t  Plutarch  here  mendonslhefrefh  endea- 

the  iiege  agree  with  the  correffion.  voiu:  of  Nidas  to  deflroy  the  preparations 

t  He  is  ipoken  of  in  this  play«  and  the  projeA  of  the  war  of  Sicily. 

**  When 
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^*  When  every  thing  was  ready  and  prepared  for  the  expedition^ 
^^  many  bad  omens  happened ;  and,  amongft  others^  it  unluckily  fell 
*^  out,  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  embarkation  was  that  very  day 
*^  on  which  the  fcftival  called  Adonia  was  to  be  celebrated :  a  day 
*'  on  which  the  women  mourned  and  wept  in  memory  of  Venus  be- 
^^  wailing  the  death  of  Adonis.  Moreover  the  Hermes,  or  figures 
**  and  images  of  Mercury,  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  place  in  the 
"  crofs  roads,  were  one  night  found  almofl  entirely  demolifhed 
*^  and  wounded  in  the  face,  which  troubled  and  frighted  many 
**  people;  even  thofe  who  very  little  regarded  fuch  things."  Plu- 
tarch fays,  that  great  enquiries  were  made;  and  that  on  this  oc- 
cafion  the  orator  Androcles  accufed  Alcibiades  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted, or  caufed  to  be  committed,  this  fingular  piece  of  impiety^ 
which  he  pretended  to  prove  by  another  a£t  of  the  fame  kind,  that 
Alcibiades  had  been  guilty  of,  namely,  the  mocking  of  the  myileries 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine. 

'*  Alcibiades  was  at  firft  a  little  ftartled;  but  in  the  end  finding 
^*  that  the  failors  and  foldiers  who  were  to  go  in  this  voyage  to  Sicily,. 
"  were  all  well  inclined  towards  him,  particularly  the  auxiliaries 
^^  from  Argos  and  Mantinia,  which  confided  of  a  thoufand  foot 
•*  well  armed,  who  had  publicly  declared  that  it  was  for  love  of 
^^  Alcibiades  that  they  had  undertaken  fuch  a  long  voyage  beyond 
"  fea ;  and  that  if  any  ill  treatment  was  oflFered  him,  they  would 
•*  return  back  diredlly  to  their  own  houfes:  He  then  took  courage^ 
"  and  confidered  the  favour  of  the  time  for  prefenting  himfelf  to  be 
"  tried,  and  to  anfwer  to  any  one  who  ihould  accufe  him.  Upoa 
*•  which,  his  enemies  held  their  peace  a  little,  fearing  that  the 
*•  people  would  (he  wthemfelves  partial  with  regard  to  him,  inpropor- 
•*  tion  to  the  affairs  he  had  with  them.  For  which  reafon,  to  obviate 
^*  this  danger,  they  brought  over  to  themfelves  fome  other  orators,. 
*^  who  pretended  to  be  no  enemies  to  Alcibiades;  yet  nevertheleia 
**  wiflied  him  no  better  than  thofe  who  were  his  avowed  enemies. 
'*  Thefe  got  up  in  a  full  aflcmbly  of  the  council,  andfaid,  that  it  was. 
*'  not  right  thathe  who  had  been  ele<fted  oncof  the  captain^^gencrals  o£^ 
"  fuch  a  great  and  powerful  army,  which  was  ready  to  fet  fail,. 
^'  (hould  ftop  with  lofs  of  time  and  opportunity  of  doing  good,  while 
*^  judges  (hould  be  chofen,  and  time  appointed  for  hitki  to  give  an 
'*  anfwer.  But  ncverthelefs,  faid  they,  let  him  for  the  prefent  pur* 
**  fue  his  journey  with  all  poflible  expedition ;  but  that  afterwards^ 
*'  when  the  War  (hould  be  fini(hed,  he  (hould  appear  and  clear 
V  himfelf  of  the  charge  againft  him.   But  Alcibiadcs^i  having  imme-^ 
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**  diatcly  difcovered  the  malice  of  this  delay,  was  beforehand  with 
*'  them,  and  (hewed  that  it  fignified  nothing  his  going  out  chief  of 
^'  fo  great  a  power,  while  his  mind  was  kept  in  continual  fear  and 
**  apprehenfion  of  thofe  monftrous  imputations  which  he  left  behind 
^*  him,  and  was  to  meet  with  again;  and  if  he  did  not  entirely 
*'  clear  himfelfof  them,  would  be  in  danger  of  death:  but  that, 
*^  when  he  fliould  have  juftiiiedhimfelf  and  be  found  innocent,  he 
^^  (hould  then  have  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  how  to  engage  the 
•*  enemy.  This  however  he  could  not  perfuside  the  judges  to 
*'  grant;  and  he  was  exprefly  enjoined  by  the  people  to  embark. 
**  Thus  was  he  obliged  to  embark  with  the  reft  of  his  com« 
**  panions,  their  fleet  confiftingof  near  1 4ogallies,  all  with  three  oars 
**  on  each  bench,  and  of  infantry  well  armed5  loo ;  of  flingers,  arch- 
**  ers,  and  others  lightly  armed,  about  1 300,  with  fufficient  ammuni- 
"  tion  and  equipage  for  the  war.  Being  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  Italy,  they 
"**  landed  at  the  city  of  Rhegio*.  There  a  council  being  held  about 
*•*  the  condudl  of  the  war,  Alcibiades  was  of  opinion  that  they 
'^^  ought  to  march  dircdly  to  Sicily;  which  advice  was  followed, 
**  though  Nicias  was  againft  it,  becaufe  Lamachus  was  for  it.  Tho 
"  firft  exploit  of  Alcibiades  upon  his  arrival  was,  the  furprizeof  the  city 
**  of  Catania ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  confequence  after  that,  beingin- 
"  flantly  recalled -f*  by  the  Athenians,  to  anfwer  to  the  crimes  he  was 
**  charged  with."  Plutarch  defcribes  the  fury  and  intrigues  of  his  ene- 
mies during  his  abfence,  and  the  imprlfonment  and  punishment  of  fe- 
veralcitizensonaccountofthemutilatedflatues.  **  The  people  employ- 
^*  ed  all  their  fury againftAlcibiades,andfinallyfenthimthegalley  caU 
^'  led  the  Salaminian  galley."  Alcibiades,  it  is  added,  enraged  againft 
his  country,  caufed  her  to  lofe  Meflina,  where  he  had  intelligence, 
which  he  difcovered.  He  went  on  board  the  galley,  and  failed 
to  Thuria  J,  where  he  lay  concealed;  afterward  at  Peloponnefus 
in  Argos,  and  laftly  in  Sparta,  where  he  animated  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  make  three  fatal  enterprizes  upon  the  Athenians.  *^  The 
**  firft  was  to  fuccour  Sicily ;  the  fecond,  to  attack  the  Athenians  in 

♦  Rhegio  or   Rhegium,  a  city  of  the  driven  from  Sybaris  by  the  inhabitants  of 

Upper  Calabria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Crotona.      This  has  been  mentioned  in 

upon  the  ftrei^ts  of  Meflina,  oppoCte  to  another  place.    It  is  faid  that  the  inhabi- 

Sicily.  tants  of  Thurium  had  a  law  which  forbad 

t  The  17  th  year  of  the  Peloponncfian  any  perfonal    refleaion    in    their  public 

war.  Thucyd.  1.  6.    .  fports,  except  againft  the  adulterers  and 

4  Thurium,  a  city  of  Graecia  Major  or  ^e  bufy  body. 
Calabria,  built  by  the  Sybarites,  who  were 

Greece} 
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*^  Greece;  and  the  third,  which  was  of  the  grcateft  Importance* 
^*  was,  that  he  advifed  them  to  fortify  in  the  territory  of  Attica 
"  itfelf  the  town  of  Decelia,  which  confumed  and  brought  down 
**  the  power  of  Athens  more  than  any  other  caufe." 

The  whole  of  this  paffage  is  remarkable,  and  particularly  the 
laft  words  of  it,  which  are  the  bafis  of  the  comedy  we  are  now 
about  to  examine*  The  Lacedemonians,  adds  Cornelius  Nepos, 
by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Perfia,  fortified  Decelia  in  Attica,  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  there, 
which  kept  the  Athenians  in  continual  awe  -,  and,  after  having  de^ 
tached  the  lonians  from  the  interefl  of  their  rival,  they  fecured  to 
themfelves  the  empire  of  Greece  againft  her. 

The  defign  of  fortifying  Decelia  was  upon  the  point  of  being  ex- 
ecuted when  Ariilophanes  writ  his  comedy.  As  he  forefaw  the 
dangerous  confequences,  and  had  bad  prefages  concerning  the  ex- 
pedition into  Sicily,  being  attached  to  Nicias,  whofe  fentiments  he 
had  adopted,  he  contrived  the  following  enigma,  to  rally  the  proje<3: 
and  ambition  of  Lacedemon,  and  ftill  more  to  engage  the  Athe- 
nians to  prevent  the  misfortune  that  threatened  them,  in  cafe  De- 
celia fhould  become  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Lacedemonians. 
Though  he  fays  nothing  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  people  who  were  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
that  his  defign  was  artfully  to  fet  his  country  againft  it,  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  torecal  their  troops,  that  they  might  be  employed 
againft  the  more  important  enterprize  of  Lacedemon.  M.  Paul- 
mier  diicovered  before  me  the  explanation  of  the  allegorical  play 
before  US;  but  then  he  expreflcs  himfelf  in  one  word,  whereas  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  I  have  by  this  declaration  rendered  it  fo  clear  that  the 
comedy  will  become  more  curious  and  interefting. 

A    C    T      L 

Evelpis  and  Piftheterus,  each  of  them  Athenians,  appear  with  a 
bird  perched  on  their  fift.  One  of  them  carries  a  jay,  the  other  a 
crow;  thefe  being  their  guides  to  the  country  of  the  birds :  a  very 
humorous  whim,  and  a  preparative  for  all  the  fantaftical  variety 
that  follows.  The  adtors,  always  confulting  their  birds,  go  and  come, 
advance  and  recede,  and  make  an  hundred  turnings  about  the  rocks, 
juft  as  it  pleafes  their  guides,  who  amufe  themfelves  with  pecking 
their  fingers,  which  occafions  many  jokes,  which  are  better  and 
more  ludicrous  when  fpoken  by  the  aftors,  than  in  reading ;  for  at 
firft  it  is  the  fcene  only  which  lets  the  audience  into  the  ftory, 
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A  part  of  what  Evelpis  fays,  help$  to  explain  the  fubjcifl:* 
**  Know,  gentlemen,  fays  he,  that  our  difeafe  is  quite  different 
^^  from  that  of  Sacas ;  for  he,  not  being  an  Athenian,  wanted  to  be 
*•  one  in  fpite  of  fate.  Now  we  who  arc  Athenians,  and  without 
*'  vanity,  we  may  fay,  of  a  good  family,  fly  from  our  country 
^<  like  birds  :  'tis  not  becaufe  it  is  hateful  to  us,  as  if  it  was  neither 
*^  magnificent  nor  fortunate,  nor  fit  to  ruin  people;  but  what  can 
f  *  we  do  ?  The  grafhoppers  fing  but  a  month  or  two ;  but  the  Athe- 
*^  nians  fpend  their  whole  life  in  chirping  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 
'*  Now  this  is  the  very  fort  of  mufic  which  we  have  no  tafle  for, 
'*  and  which  drives  us  away.  A  crow,  a  vafe,  and  a  fprig  of  myr- 
**  tie  is  all  our  baggage:  we  are  in  fearch  of  a  place  where  there 
*Ms  no  pleading  of  caufes,  and  where  we  quietly  fpend  the  reft  of 
•*  our  days.  Tereus,  whom  we  arc  going  to  vifit,  will  certainly 
**  inform  us,  if,  fince'he  is  become  a  bird  *,  he  has  not  found  out 
•'  the  place  we  figh  for."  Upon  mentioning  their  quality,  upon 
which  the  two  citizens  pique  themfelves,  and  in  the  whole  fequel 
of  their  difcourfe,  who  is  it  that  does  not  fee  that  it  is  Alcibiades 
flying  from  the  rigor  of  the  tribunals,  and  conflrained  to  feek  for 
an  afylum  at  Lacedemon  ?  they  arrive  at  the  rock :  they  knock. 
The  valet  of  Tereus  comes  out,  in  form  of  a  hideous  bird;  that  is, 
with  a  frightful  mafque,  and  fome  feathers  fcattered  over  his  body. 
The  terror  is  reciprocal :  the  Athenians*  take  him  for  a  monfler 
upon  feeing  his  bill  open  hideoufly ;  and  he  imagines  them  to  be 
bird-catchers.  However,  they  queftion  one  another.  The  two 
Athenians  deny  themfelves  to  be  men ;  and  the  other  fays,  that  he  is  a 
bird  in  the  capacity  of  a  valet:  not  that  the  birds  have  any  occafion 
for  footmen,  but  becaufe  that  he  and  Tereus  being  once  men,  they 
ftill  preferved  fome  of  their  manners.  We  muft  not  be  furprifed 
that  Ariftophanes  defcribes  the  Lacedemonians  under  the  form  of 
birds,  and  the  Athenians  as  men;  for  the  latter  looked  on  the  for- 
mer as  Greeks  who  were  of  a  different  fpecies,  on  account  of  their 
uncouth  manners  and  favage  cufloms.  Perhaps  their  expertneis  in 
war  is  hinted  at.  In  another  refped:,  the  poet  veils  himfelf,  as  it 
Were,  defigning  to  be  underflood  by  half  a  word ;  and  according  to 
his  cuflom  prefents  comical  fcenes,  that  die  truth  may  pafs  under 
favour  of  mirth  and  laughter.     The  fcrvant  being  gone  to  wake 

*  Every  body  knows  without  doubt  the    lomela  into  a  nightingale.      Vide  Ovid, 
ftory  of  Tereus :    be  was  changed  into  a    Met.  It  6.  and  Virgil. 
Hpwbg,  Progne  into  a  fwallow,  and  Phi- 

his 
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lus  mafter,  Evelpu  in  die  Interim  perceives  diat  In  hit  fi^ght 
he  had  loft  hie  jay.' 

PISTHETERUS. 
What,  have  you.  let  mine  fly  away  ?  Shame  on  you,  you  coward. 

E  V  EL  PIS. 

Why,  pray  fir,  when  you.  was  in  your,  psuiic,  did  not  you  let  the 
crow  make  hisefcape? 

PISTHETERUS. 
No,  I'faidi  not  I. 

EVE  LP. IS. 
No!  why  where  is  he  dien? 

PI  S  T  HE  T  E.R  U  S, 
Gone.    He  went  away  of  himfelf. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

'Tis  very  true.  If  the  crow  flew  away  of  himfelf,  jtqu  did  not 
let  him  go.     I'faith  youfeaibn  well. 

(Thus  did  the  people  of  Athens  reafon  when  they  had  let  Alclbi- 
adesefcape  to  Thuria.)  ^  Tereus  appears  in  the  form  of  a  lapwing. 
It  is  very  evident  that  he  is  to  reprefent  Agis  king  of  Lacedemon. 

TEREUS. 

Hola  there,  make  way  for  me  through  the  wood,  (hat  I  may 
come  out. 

EVELPIS. 

fiy  Hercules,  Mr.  Bird,  you're  a  ftrange  fellow,  with  your  wings 
and  triple  creft. 

TEREUS. 

Where  are  thefe  people  who  want  me? 

EVELPIS,    qfide. 

The  twelve  Gods  were  certainly  in  a  terriUe  iU  humour  when 
they  fashioned  your  birdfhip. 

TEREUS. 

You  make  a  jeft  of  my  feathered  coat,  fir ;  you  need  not  laugh; 
I  was  oBce  a  man  as  you  are. 

£V3L- 
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EVELPIS,   hoigbingin/piteofbimfelf. 
Tis  well  youVe  told  us.    I  (hould  hardly  have  thought  it. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Pray  what  makes  you  laugh  fo  immoderately  ? 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

We  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  atyourbeak^  which  is  fo  comically 
arched* 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Why,  it  is  true,  Sophocles  has  been  pleafed  thus  to  disfigure 
Tereus^  in  his  tragedies. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

What,  you  are  Tereus  then.  Pray,  are  you  a  bird  or  a  peacock  *f-  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
A  bird. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S- 
Where  are  your  feathers  ? 

TEREUS. 
They  are  almoft  all  fallen. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 
By  a  fit  of  illnefs,  I  fuppofe. 

TEREUS. 

No:  but  in  the  bird- country,  you  muft  know,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
molt  in  the  winter,  to  have  a  new  coat. 

Ariftophanes  was  certainly  not  ignorant  that  the  time  of  molting 
was  the  fummer,  and  not  the  winter ;  but  he  means  to  ihow  the 
aufterity  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  gloried  in  expofing  themfelves 
to  heat  and  cold. 

TEREUS  continues. 
But  pray  who  are  ye? 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 
Men. 

TEREUS. 
Of  what  nation  ? 


♦Sophocles  wrote  a  tragedy  of  that  name;     lufion  to  Argas,  who  kept  Io»  and  was  ^ 
but  it  is  loft.  changed  into  a   peacock.      This  is  an 

+  He  fays  Piocock^  inilcad  of  Man,  m  al-    equivoque  purely  Greek. 

E  V  E  L* 
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E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Do  you  know  where  there  are  the  iineft  gallics  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Oh,  now  I  underftand  ye.     You  are  Athenians,  and  lawyers 
without  doubt.  ■>     * 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Quite  the  contrary.     We  are  anti-lawyers.  *     *^ 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
Anti-lawyers !  Are  there  any  of  that  feft  in  Attica  ? 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  are  but  veiy  few. 

T  E  REUS. 
And,  pray,  what  is  the  caufe  of  your  journey  ?  "' 

E  V  B  L  P  I  S. 

To  pay  you  our  refpedis. 

T  ERE  US. 
Can  I  fcrve  you  in  any  thing  ? 

EVE  LP  IS. 
I'll  tcU  you  —You  have  been  a  man;  we  are  men  alfo.  You 
have  been  m  debt ,  fo  are  we.  You  have  been  riad  to  iet  off 
without  payment;  fo  (hall  we.  Since  you  have  chTi^^cdVabi^ 
you  have  made  the  tour  of  earth  and  fea,  with  the  double  cxpt: 
nence  of  man  and  bird :  now  tell  us,  wc  pray  you,  of  fome  SS 
city  where  we  may  fleep  in  peace.  ^  °** 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
What,  do  you  want  a  larger  city  than  Athens  ? 

E  y  E  L  P  I  S. 

Not  a  larger,  but  a  more  convenient  city; 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
tha?t;fteV    ''"  ^"'"  "'^'^'''''  '  ^"^-      f^^"^-^««  ™  of 
^^''•"^:  Sr  EVEL-^ 
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E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Not  I :  I  hate  Ariftocrates  *. 

[Tcrcus  having  afkcd  Evclpis  and  Pifthcterus^  one  after  the 
other^  what  city  woiild  ilut  them  beft^  the  former  wants  one 
where  he  ihould  be  continu^Oy  invited  to  great  feaib ;  and  the 
latter  where  he  can  live  as  a  debauchee.  (Alcibiades  loved  de- 
bauchery and  good  cheer.  Tereu^  rallies  tfaem»  and  ihew&  them* 
a  city  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Red-fea.) 

EVELPIS.      ' 

No  maritime  city  for  me,  I  beg  of  you.  We  (hall  have  the 
ferjeants  of  arreft  vifit  us  foon  in  the  Salaminian  galley. 

[It  is  as  clear  as  the  day,  that  this  ftijDke  relates  to  the  recal  of 
Alcibiades,  to  whom  they  fent  the  Salaminian  galley^  with  orders^ 
from  the  people  to  come  and  juftify  himfelf.  So  remarkable  a 
paflage  juftifies  what  we  have  faid,  and  what  we  fhall  iay  in  the 
fequel,  concerning  this  recal  and  its  e&dts,} 

T  E  R  P  U  S>  . . 

Why  don't  you  go  and  live  at  Leprea  i     L  :  •        $  . 
[This  city  is  in  Elis ;  and  Alcibiades  had  been  there,  fays  Cor- 
nelius Nepos^  before  his  retreat  to  Sparta.] 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

By  all  the  Gods  I  hate  Leprea  mortallv,  tho'  I  never  faw  it  ia 
all  my  life.     Me}aathiu$  ^  c^me  from  tnenoe.. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
You  have  ftiQ  in  Locrida  the  city  of  the  Opmrtiir 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

I  would  not  be  Opuntius  ||  for  a  talent  of  gold.  But  tel!  us  of 
your  bird-life :  what  do  you  fay  of  it  ?  You  ought  to  have  bad 
experience  enough  in  it. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Why,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  agjrccable  enpi^b;  fof>  ia  the 
firft  place,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  money.  [At  Sparta^  tho' 
the  ftate  was  opulent,  the  private  people  were  but  poor.] 

*  A  bad  orator,  the  Ton  of  Sclltus.  H  The  poet  plays  upon  the  word  Opua- 

t  Melanthitts  the  Leper,  who  wrote  tra*  tius,  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  who 
f  edies.  was  a  tirefome  blind  fellow. 

EVEL- 
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E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

That's  one  evil  the  left. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

We  feed  upon  the  Jefamum,  the  myrtle,  the  poppies,  and 
other  flowers*     [The  Lacedemonians  were  very  foberj 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Plague  take  'em ;  they're  only  fit  for  marriage-fcafts* 

PISTHETERUS. 

Ah,  what  a  powerful  republick  might  you  make,  if  y^u^would 
believe  me !  jjH[ere  one  would  think  Alcibiades  fpokc,  beginning 
that  advice  to  Agis  fo  fatal  to  Athens.] 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
How? 

PISTHETERUS. 

In  pritno.  Do  not  catch  at  butterflies  fb  much  with  that  mon« 
ftrous  bill  open  :  'tis  an  indecent  filly  thing  *.  If  any  one  with 
us  was  to  aik  Teleas  the  augurer  what  fuch  a  bird  was,  he  would 
reply,  it  is  of  an  inconfliant  irrcfolutc  fpecies,  incapable  of  attach- 
ing itfclf  to  any  party :  'tis  as  a  bird  on  the  fpray.  [Thi3  Agni- 
zes, ''  Do  not  imitate  the  Athenians,  who  are  incondant,  and 
^*  have  a  thoufand.  projects  in  their  head ;  and  change  your  own 
*^  method  of  makmg  war.  Inftead  of  flying  about  in  parties,  fix 
"  yourfelves  fomiwhbre  neat  t&e  enemy.'  Thus  Ipoke  Alci- 
biades to  the  Lacedemonians^.] 

T  fi  R  E  U  S. 

By  Bacchus,  that*s  a  good  ipeech.     What  (hall  we  do  then  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 
Aflcmble  in  a  city. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
A  city  1  What,  and  of  birds  too ! 


♦  This  paflage  b  obfcure  and  difScult.  fell  upon  this  Teleas,  as  an  inconftant  man. 
Suidas  ^res  it  a  fcnfe  quite  difi^erent  from  I  think  the  other  fenle  appears  better 
that  of  Mr.  Boivio.    He  makes  the  raliery    founded. 

S  f  2  P I  S  T- 
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PISTHETERUS. 
What  a  poor  reafoner !  Look  below. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 


I  do. 
Above. 
I  do. 


PISTHETERUS. 
T  E  R  E  U  S. 


PISTHETERUS. 
[Taking  Tcreus  iy  the  back,  turning  bim  like  a  meatber-cock  bill. 
There,  turn  your  head  about  this  way— that  way— <very  way. 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
I  (hall  gain  much,  truly,  by  your  wringing  my  neck  off*. 

PISTHETERUS. 
Have  you  feen  nothing  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
Nothing  but  clouds  and  fky. 

PISTHETERUS. 
Why,  that's  the  thing :  arc  they  not  th^  pole  of  the  birds  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 
The  pole  of  the  birds!  What  do  you  mean  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 

Yes,  pole  :  as  if  one  had  faid  place  i  for  the  air  turns  all  round 
it.  Does  it  not?  wherefore  we  (ty pole:  now  if  you  encompais 
it  with  walls  -f-,  this  fame  pole  becomes  ||  poHs^  a  city :  is  not  that 
clear  ?  By  thefe  means  you  will  make  the  men  fing  like  grafs- 
hoppers,  and  ftarve  the  Gods  by  a  huftger  more  fliarp  than  the 
Melian  %  hunger. 

[We  -ftiall  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  by  the  ffien  is  meant  allGreecc, 
and  by  the  Gods  Athens.] 

•  All  this  jcfting,  or  what  is  equivalent.  ||   Mr.  Brumoy   Ihauld    have,  told   hit 

to  it,  is  in  the  Knights.  readers  that  polis  (wa^Jf)  was  Greek  for  a 

t  Ariflophanes  here  means  the  philo-  city. 

fcphy  of  Socrates ;  of  which  fpeaking,  in  t  Alluding  to  Melos,  an  iiland  in  the 

another  place,  he  fays,  that  he  (Socrates)  Egaean  fea,  which  Nicias  obliged  to  fur- 

reprcfcnted  the  heavens  as  an  oven.     See  render  by  famine, 
the  Clouds, 

T  ERE  us. 
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T  E  R  E  U  $• 

How  will  this  be  done  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 

Nothing  more  eafy.  The  air  is  between  the  heaven  and  the 
earth :  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ?  Now  as  wc,  when  we  have  a  mind 
to  go  to  Delphos,  are  obliged  to  demand  a  paflport  of  the  Beo- 
tians,  fo,  when  the  men  fhall  offer  their  facrifices,  you  may 
ftop  fliort  the  fmoke,  unlefs  the  Gods  agree  to  pay  you  a  tri- 
bute for  the  right  of  the  paffage.  [One  may  eafily  guefs  that 
Decelia  is  here  figuratively  fpoken  of:  that  city  being  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica,  the  Lacedemonians  could  not  make  it  their  feat 
of  arms,  without  interrupting  the  commerce  between  Athens  and 
part  of  Greece,  and  without  greatly  incommoding  the  Atheniaps. 
This  is  what  Alcibiades  gave  the  Spartans  to  undcrftand  ;  Dece- 
lia, when  fortified,  was  to  be  to  them  what  Beotia  was,  which 
barred  the  paffage  to  Delphos  fince  the  declaration  of  war.] 

T  E  R  E  U  S,    laughing. 

Hah,  hah,  hah  :  I  fwear  by  the  earth,  by  the  fnares,  by  the 
clouds,  by  the  nets,  I  never  heard  in  my  life  of  a  more  comical 
fancy.  Come,  come,  wc  will  build  a  city:  I  am  determined 
upon  it,  provided  the  otHer  birds  confent. 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

But  who  can  make  them  underftand  this  affair  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

You  yourfelf.  I  found  them  wild ;  but  by  a  long  fojourn 
amongft  them,  I  have  fo  well  taught  them  the  human  language, 
that  tney  both  undcrftand  and  fpeak  it  well. 

[The  Peloponncfian  war  had  occalioned  (b  many  conferences 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians,  that  the  latter,  to 
penetrate  into  the  hidden  fenfe  of  Ariftophanes,  feemed  to  become 
more  human.] 

PISTHETERUS. 

And  how  (hall  we  affemble  them  ? 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Very  eafily.     I'll  go  into  the  grove,   and  wake  my  dear  com- 
panion : 
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pan  ion  *  :  and  then  well  call  them,  and  you  ihall  fee  them  all 
come  flying  at  the  found  of  our  voice. 

PISTHETE  R  U  S. 

O  thou  moft  amiable  of  all  birds,  make  hafte,  I  befeech  thce^ 
and  lofe  no  time.  Adieu ;  go  to  the  woods,  and  wake  your  com- 
panion. 

Tereus  immediately  begins  to  fing  after  the  manner  of  the 
tragic  Chorufes,  by  way  of  parody.  The  fweetnefs  of  the  night- 
ingale's voice,  and  the  adventure  of  Itys,  fo  often  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  poets,  are  here  commemorated.  Evelpis  interrupts  him ; 
but  his  companion  forces  him  to  be  filent.  Immediately,  Tereus 
making  a  prelude  with  the  cries  of  a  lapwing,  and  his  companion 
by  to,  tio,  they  call  the  birds  in  concert.  Mr.  Boivin  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  tranflate  into  verfe  this  and  all  the  other  chorufes. 
The  following  words,  which  is  the  burden  of  the  chorus,  ad- 
drelfed  to  the  birds,  exprefTes  the  meaning  of  the  whole  piece. 

**  Venez,  avancez,  hatez-vous, 
*'  Venez,  volez,  accourez  tous/* 

ACT      IL  j 

PISTHETERUS. 

Do  you  fee  any  thing  like  a  bird  ? 

EVELPIS. 

No,  faith,  not  I ;  though  I  ftarc  with  my  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open  -f-. 

This  is  fpoke  in  their  eager  impatience  to  fee  a  great  multitude 
of  birds  arrive ;  and  they  begin  already  to  abufc  Tereus.  But, 
prefently  after,  they  hear  him  cry  like  a  lapwing,  and  perceive 
the  firft  birds  for  they  all  come  one  after  another,  rank  and  file, 
to  give  room  for  a  thoufand  pleafantries.  The  two  Athenians, 
who  ftand  a  little  afide,  eye  the  firft.     "  Is  this  a  peacock?''  fay 

•  Prognc,  who  was  the  wife  of  Tereus,  one ;  for  our  three  tragic  poets  are  of  that 

and  mother  of  Itys.    The  common  opinion  opinion,  at  leaft  they  fay  that  Philomel  was 

is,  that  it  was  Philomela,  filler  to  Progne,  the  mother  of  Itys. 

who  was  changed  into  a  nightingale,  and  f  Thus  Strapfiades  flares  to  no  purpofe: 

Progne  into  a  fwallow.    But  Ariftophanes  he  never  fees  the  clouds  till  they  cover  the 

and  his  fcholiaft  fay,  that  Progne  was  the  ftagc.     Ariftophanes  often  imitates  him- 

nightingale.    Ariftophanes  is  not  the" only'  felf. 

they. 
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they.  **  It  IS  no  cbmmcm  bird,  replies  Tereus ;  but  a  bird  of 
**  high  defcent,  a  bird  of  the  marflies."  It  is  obvious  that  Arif^ 
tophanes  hints  at  Iboie  citizen;  but  who,  the  audience  alone 
knew.  Another  appear—"  Tliis  is  alfo,  fays  he,  a  very  rare 
"  bird,  and  comes  from  a  foreign  country."  Here  is  described 
fome  citizen  of  foreign  extradtion,  as  was  Execeftidcs.  For  the 
mafk,  although  fhaped  like  the  bead  of  a  bird,  reprefented  by 
its  air  the  perfon  whom  the  poet  intended  to  expofe  to  public 
derifion.  ~  This  fcene  is  very  lively,  and  abounds  in  wit  and  fatire,. 
which  is  kept  up  as  well  by  the  aiflonifhment  of  the  two  Athe- 
nians, who  make  their  remarks  upon  every  bird,  as  by  the  dle- 
gorical  anfwers  of  Tereu*. 

PISTHETERUS. 

What  impertinent  bird  of  the  mountains  is  that  w&kh  ftalks^ 
fo  haughtily,  like  a  poet  ? 

TEREUS. 

That  is  the  bird  of  Media. 

[Here  he  paints  the  pride  of  the  Perfians.  He  will  fpeak  of  it 
again  in  the  fequel,  and  not  without  reafon.  It  was  by  die  advice 
of  Akibiades  that  Lacedemon  made  an  alliance  with  Perfia.] 

P  I  &  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

A  Medc,  without  his  camd  I  How  the  duce  co)ild  he  fly 
Bither? 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 
Ay,  and  that  other  wkh  his  lapwing. 

PISTHETERUS. 
What  a  .ftrange-crefted  animal  it  is  ^    I  fee  then  you  are  not 
Ae  only  high-crefted  laping,  Mr.  Tereus  ? 

TEREUS, 

No,  no;  but  he  k  the  Tereus  of  the  poet  Miiloclesi  ^f  of 
Sophocles  is  his  father,  and  I  am  his  grandfather. 

[This  feverc  hint  has  been  applied  to  Callias,  the  fon  of  Hip« 
ponicus,  aad  to  Hipp<micu&  the  ton  of  Callias.] 

PISTHETERUS; 

O  Keptunc !  bow  tlm  fdlow  has  grubbled  I    What  is  hi* 

aamfii 

TEREUS. 
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T  E  R  E  U  S, 

He  is  called  a  tame  drake. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Oh  then  this  is  Clconymus  *.  But  if  'tis  he,  how  happens,  it 
that  he  has  not  loft  his  plume  and  creft  ? 

[After  feveral  birds  have  pafled  in  review,  all  of  whom  have 
fome  relation  to  certain  well  known  Athenians.  The  two 
adors,  furprifed  to  fee  a  cloud  of  birds,  which  fills  the  whole 
theatre,  augment  the  livelinefs  of  the  fcene  by  their  exclamations 
of  artonifliment,  and  the  humorous  names  they  give  to  each  bird, 
pointing  to  them  with  their  fingers:  for  the  birds  are  all  different, 
and  come  in  fuch  numbers  (whether  feveral  were  only  paintings; 
as  Mr.  Boivin  conjeftures,  or  whether  the  Chorus  was  increafed 
by  mutes),  that  the  fcene  muft  be  equally  ftriking  and  pleafant, 
efpecially  as  the  fatire  falls  upon  the  people  of  Athens  and  Lacede- 
mon,  metqjuorphofed  into  flights  of  ftarlings,  blackbirds,  jays,  &c. 
In  other  refpedls,  we  muft  not  be  furprized  that  Ariftophanes  wan- 
ders fometimes  from  his  principal  objedt  in  this  piece,  to  fcatter 
the  fait  of  the  fatire  on  every  fide.  It  is  a  common  cuftom  with 
him ;  yet  ftill  we  may  trace  his  reigning  plan. 

As  foon  as  they  have  ceafed  laughing,  the  bird  Coryphcus 
fpeaks,  and  afks,  who  had  aflembled  them,  and  for  what  reafon  ? 
**  I,  faysTereus,  for  the  public  good,  which  two  mortals  are 
*^  come  to  procure  for  us  birds."  '*  Two  mortals !  cry  the  cho- 
^'  rus :  O,  thou  traitor,  thou  haft  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 
"  our  enemies!"  Immediately  the  birds,  growing  furious,  pro- 
nounce fentence  of  death  againft  the  two  Athenians,  and  already, 
prepare  to  put  their  fentence  in  execution.  There  arc  two  other 
fcenes  of  the  fame  tafte  with  thefe ;  one  in  the  Acbarnians^  who 
attempt  to  ftone  Diccopblis  j  and  the  other,  in  xh^JVaJps^  who 
endeavour  to  pierce  Bdelycleon  and  his  attendants  with  their  ftings. 
I  muft  intreat  the  reader  to  obfcrve  the  refemblance  thefe  feveral 
plays  have  of  each  other ;  for  it  is  by  this  that  the  genius  of  the 
poet  is  known.  Thefe  two  men  now  utter  their  ludicrous  com- 
plaints after  the  manner  of  Ariftophanes.} 


•  Cleonymus  (as  has  becH  mentioned     probable  he  fell  down  in  the  dbrt,  as  Mr. 
u>ore  tluin  once)  had  fled  in  a  battle,  and     Boivin  has  very  judicioufly  conclucjed. 
had  loft  his  cafque  and  buckler.     It  is 

P  I  S  T- 
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PISTHETERUS. 

Alas,  we  are  dead  men ! 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

'Tis  you  that  are  the  caufc  of  all  our  misfortunes :  what  did 
you  bring  me  hither  for  ? 

PISTHETERUS, 
To  bear  me  company. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 
Ay,  to  fee  me  weep,  I  warrant  you. 

PISTHETERUS. 

Weep!  Whyyoujeft,  furely. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

Not  I,  indeed. 

PISTHETERUS. 

Pray,  how  are  you  to  weep  when  your  eyes  are  pick'd  out  of 
your  head  *  ? 

The  birds,  whofe  rage  is  not  lefs  grotefque  and  wild  than  the 
fright  the  two  men  are  in,  encourage  one  another  to  fet  upon 
them,  range  vthemfelves  in  order  of  battle,  and  begin  to  fhew  that 
they  have  beaks  and  talons.  Evclpis  attempts  to  run  away ;  but 
his  friend  holds  him,  advifing  him  to  ftand  his  ground.  "  Take 
••  up  one  of  thofe  kettles,"  fays  he:  "  For  what?*'  fays  the 
other. 

-   PISTHETERUS. 

To  guard  us  againft  the  owl. 

Piftheterus  fuppofes  that  the  owl,  the  bird  of  Pallas  and  the 
Athenians,  n^ver  does  any  mifchief  while  the  kettle  is  in  fight. 
The  humour  of  this  expreffion  is  eafily  explained  by  the  comedy 
of  the  Knights,  and  by  many  other  pieces,  where  we  have  feen 
thatCleon  and  his  imitators  gained  the  people  by  giving  entertain- 
ments. But  to  return  to  the  birds  with  crooked  talons :  Pifthe- 
terus advifes  his  friend  to  take  a  fpit,  inftead  of  a  fword,  and  a 
trencher  for  his  buckler,  as  the  only  way  to  difperfe  them.     A 

*  A  (Iroke  at  Sophocles,  and  other  poets,  who  reprefent  Oedipus  weeping, 
after  he  had  pulled  out  liis  own  eyes. 

Vol.  IIL  T  t  con- 
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conceit  low  enough,  and  fbmewhat  extravagant ;  but,  neverthe- 
lefs,  extremely  fatirical  on  the  tafte  of  the  Athenians.  Evelpis 
fwears  it  is  a  better  flratagem  than  any  that  Nicias  *  ever  thought 
of.  The  Chorus  make  an  aflault,  ufing  thefe  words,  Striie,  pierce, 
tear  tbem  to  pieces.  This  is  the  rcprcfehtation  of  a  battle  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians.  Tereus,  in  vain,  inter- 
cedes for  the  two  men,  as  the  parents  of  Progne ;  that  is,  Athe- 
nians :  (for  Progne  was  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  as  well  as  Phi- 
lomela, and  the  former  had  been  married  to  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace.)  The  name  of  an  Athenian  enrages  the  birds  ftill  more : 
an  evident  proof,  that  by  the  birds  Ariftophanes  meant  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  by  Piflheterus  the  fugitive  Alcibiades. 

Tereus,  by  alledging  the  old  maxim.  That  we  fliould  endea- 
vour to  profit  by  the  inftrudions  of  our  enemies,  fufpends  the 
fury  of  the  birds.  The  Chorus  confent  to  give  thexn  the  hearing,, 
and  Piftheterus  fays,  pleafantly  enough,  "  So,  they  begin  to  cool : 
**  now  let  us  draw  back  a  little."  Then  feeing  that  they  were- 
ready  to  make  peace,  "  Let  us  lay  down  pur  cafques  and  bucklers,. 
"  fays  he,  fince  they  offer  us  a  truce.  Let  us  rather  advance 
*^  towards  our  rampart  oi  kitchen  furniture,  fpit  in  hand,  and 
*'  look  into  the  poi :  we  have  no  reafon  to  run  away  now." 

Alcibiades  was  one  who  loved  good  eating ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
amidft  all  the  buffoonery  of  Ariftophaues,  that  he  is  the  man  here 
concerned,  though  the  interpretation  of  the  name  Piftheterus  wilt 
not  agree  with  his  charad:er,.  which  fignifies  2i  faithful  ally,  as. 
Evelpis  fignifies  good  hope. 

EVELPIS. 

Well— but  fuppofe  we  fhould  be  kiird,  where  (hall  we  be 
bury'd  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 

In  the  Ceramique  ||,  where  they  bury  the  brave  men  of  Athens  n 
and  that  we  may  be  interred  at  the  public  expence,  we  will  boldly 
tell  them  that  we  were  killed  in  the  country  of  the  birds. 

The  Chorus,  who  had  ranged  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,, 
refume  their  former  ftation,  and  queftion  Tereus  concerning  the 
two  ftrangers.  He  acquaints  them  with  the  fcheme  for  building; 
a  city  in  the  air:  the  thing  ta them  appears  incredible;  but  ftill 

•  Nicias  underftood  the  ftratagems  of        H  A  place  where  thofe  Athenians  who« 
war,  and  gave  good  proof  of  his  abilities    iell  in  battle  were  buried. 
at  the  ifland  of  Melos». 

they 
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they  are  glad  to  hear  it.  Tcreus  exhorts  them  to  fear  nothing, 
and  to  lay  afide  the  kitchen  armour.  But  Piftheterus  fays,  mali- 
cioufly,  that  he  will  have  the  fame  agreement  made  betwixt  him 
and  the  birds  as  Pithecus  *  made  with  his  wife^  namely,  that 
there  fhall  be  no  fcratching.  The  Chorus  fwear  to  perform  it. 
**  As  we  perform  our  promife,  fo  may  we  overcome  our  rivals  by 
**  the  deciiion  of  the  judges  and  fpcftators  || ;  but  if  we  de- 
«*  ceive  you,  may  we  get  the  better  by  one  vote  only!" 

To  carry  on  the  afiegory  to  the  end,  a  herald  at  arms-  fteps 
between  the  two  pretended  armies,  and  commands  the  foldiers 
to  return  every  one  to  his  own  home  with  his  arms :  a  form  al- 
ways obferved  in  truces.  While  the  Chorus  is  reafoning  on  the 
fubjeft,  Piftheterus  talks  of  the  fpeech  he  is  to  make,  as  a  paftry- 
cook  does  of  his  work  §•  He  enquires  for  a  crown  J :  **  Come^ 
'*  fays  one  to  him,  let  us  go  to  the  feaft  ? "  "  Not  fo,  fays  he,  1 
*'  am  thinking  of  fome  furprifing  turn  of  eloquence/* 

«  Ah— -now  I  have  it:  certainly,  gentlemen,  your  fituation 
^  gives  me  great  concern  5    you  who  have  all  been  kings." 

This  expreffion,  and  all  that  follows,  is  remarkable  enough, 
and  confirms  what  has  been  faid>  that,  by  Piftheterus,  Alcibiades 
only  can  be  meant ;  who  advifes  the  birds,  that  is,  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  fortify  a  city,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fortify  Decelia : 
for  the  Lacedemonians  had  been,  if  not  kings,  at  leaft  the  chiefs 
of  all  Greece  in  the  common  wars.  Athens  itfelf  never  difputed 
an  inch  of  ground  with  them,  till  after  the  Periian  war. 

The  CHORUS  anfwer. 
We  kings  I  of  what,  I  pray  you  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 

Of  every  thing ;  and,  firft,  of  me,  and  this  other  Athenian  t 
ye  are  likewife  more  ancient  than  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Titans;  nay, 
than  the  earth  itfelf—  ^ 

[All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  mad  after  a  fabulous  origin,  fuch 
as  went  beyond  ^11  known  antiquity :  the  Lacedemonians  efpe- 
cially,  as  well  as  the  Athenians.] 

• —  ..^,^.__^_^__^^__^_^^.^ 

♦  The  real  Maine  of  an  Athenian,  altho'  4  A  fatirical  hint  concerning  the  orators, 

it  fignifies  a  monkey.  t  ^t  was  cnflomary  to  wear  a  crown 

II  A  plain  proof  that  the  judges  did  not  when  tbey  made  a  publk  fpeech>  or  were  at 

decide  concerning  the  pkiySt  indcpendant  a  feaft. 
of  the  audience. 

T  t  2  Tbe 
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"The  CHORUS  anfwr. 
More  ancient  than  the  earth ! 

PISTHETERUS.  ;,:] 

Yes,  by  Apollo. 

CHORUS. 

By  Jove  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Upon  this  Pifthetcrus,  like  the  mock  Dodlor  *,  or  the  clownr 
Gareau  -f-,  tells  them  a  ftory  of  a  cock  and  a  bull ;  that  they  werc„ 
indeed,  a  very  good  fort  of  people,  but  without  ftudy.  (The  La- 
cedemonians were  always  more  diligent  in  adorning  the  body  than 
the  mind.)  For  that  if  they  had  read  Mfopy  they  would  know  that 
the  lark  was  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  birds ;  and  that  when  his 
father  died,  not  knowing  what  fepulchre  to  give  him,  he  buried 
him  in  his  own  fkuU :  fo  that  you,  birds,  are  certainly  more  an- 
cient than  the  Gods  or  men.  Pifthetcrus  goes  ftill  farther :  he 
confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  empire  of  the  birds  over  the  men„ 
beyond  that  of  the  Gods,  who  had  ufurped  it :  he  affirms,  that 
the  cock  held  the  government  of  Perfia  before  any  king  whatever: 
for  this  reafon  he  is  called  the  bird  of  Perfia,  and  walks  as  ftatefy 
as  if  he  had  the  tiara  on  his  head ;  and,  by  the  remains  of  his 
former  power,  he  wakes  the  artifts  at  break  of  day.  By  fuch  ar- 
guments, all  of  them  fatirical  or  full  of  buffoonery,  Evelpis  and 
Pifthetcrus  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  birds  that  they  are  origi- 
nally kings  of  the  univerle.  One  or  two  more  exampks  will 
fuffice. 

PISTHETERUS. 

The  authority  of  the  birds  has  been  fo  great,  that  in  the  Gre*» 
cian  ftates,  where  there  were  kings,  a  bird  was  always  feen  upoa 
his  fceptre,  who  fliared  in  all  the  prefents  made  to  him. 

E  V  E  L  P  r  S. 

I  own  I  was  ignorant  of  this  cuftom ;  and  was  not  a  little  afto- 
nilhed  to  fee  in  our  tragedies  a  bird  on  the  fceptre  of  Priam„ 
which  watched  Lyjicratus  J,  as  if  envious  of  the  prefents  he  re- 
ceived. 


*  When  he  talks  Latin,  and  pretends  to  J  He  was  an  Athenian  general,  accord- 
account  for  and  explain  Lucinda's  malady,  in^  to  fome  ;  but  others  fay  he  was  a  tragic 

t    It   is    in    the    comedy   of  Berge-  poet :  but  both  were  very  greedy  of  pre- 

rac.  fents. 

P  I  S  T- 
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P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Ay ;  but  the  beft  of  it  is,  that  Jupiter  himfelf,  who  now  reigns, 
ftill  bears  the  eagle  on  his  head,  although  he  himfelf  is  a  king, 
his  daughter  Minerva  aa  owl,,  and  Apollo  a  hawk,  like  a  hunts- 
man. 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S. 

By  Ceres,  you  tell  us  ftrange  things.  But  why  are  birds  the 
emblems  of  divinities  ? 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Tis  that  they  may  have  the  firft  fhare  in  the  facrifices  oiFcred 
up  to  the  Gods,  and  even  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  It  is  but  lately  that 
we  have  fworn  by  the  Gods :  we  always  ufcd  to  fwear  by  the  birds. 
And  *  Lampo,  to  this  day,  fwears  by  the  goofe,  whenever  he  has 
a  mind  to  cheat.  Siich  was  your  fovcrcignty.:  but  things  are 
ftrangely  altered. 

He  fays,  that  birds  are  now  treated  like  flaves;  that  a  cruel  war 
is  carried  on  againft  them,  as  againft  favages ;  that  they  are  pur- 
lued  even  to  the  temples  j  that  an  hundred  contrivances  are  evejy 
day  put  in  pradtice  to  catch  them ;  that  they  are  fold  and  bought ; 
ferved  up  with  every  kind  of  fauce ,  with  one  in  particular,  in 
which  is  cheefe,  benjamin,  and  vinegar,  and  this  mixed  up  with 
a  fweeter  fcafoning,  as  if  they  meant  to  embalm  them. 

All  this  is  evidently  allegorical,  and  means  the  Lacedemonians, 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  birds.  It  is  Alcibiades  thatfpeaks 
to  them,  and  exaggerates  the  ill  treatment  of  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians, efpecially  in  the  affair  of  Pyle.  If  we  recolle<5t  all  that  has 
been  faid  about  it,  and  connecSl  all  the  ideas,  the  enigma  will  not 
feem  very  oblcure,  and  we  fhall  have  the  pleafure  of  wholly  un- 
veiling it. 

The  Chorus  groan  at  the  recital  of  all  thefe  evils,  and  at  the 
comparifon  of  their  former  with  their  prefent  flate :  but  revive 
with  the  hope,  founded  onfuch  a  deliverer  as  Piflheterus,  that  is, 
Alcibiades. 

Piftheterus  comes  to  the  point,  and  feeing  the  birds  entirely 
prepofleflTed  in  his  favour,  fays  to  them,  "  Build  a  flrong  city 
"  round  about  the  earth  with  flout  brick-walls,  like  thofe  of  Ba- 

•  By  falfe  pronunciation,  faying,  wj  tw  We  have  had  a  piece  of  the  fame  kind  of 
^>x,  by  the  goofe,  for  »i  xoir  Znv»,  by  "Jove,     raillery  with  regard  to  Alcibiades's  lifping. 

**  bylon. 
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"  bylon.  Then  funamon  Jupiter  to  furrender  his  ufurped  empire. 
**  If  he  refufcs,  declare  a  lacred  war  againft  him,;  and  no  longer 
**  permit  the  Gods  to  debauch  Alcmenas,  Europas,  and  Scmeles. 
**  Thirdly,  I  would  have  an  ambaflador-bird  difpatchcd  to  mor- 
**  tals,  to  tell  them,  that,  for  the  future,  they  arc  to  facrifice  to 
"  the  birds  as  fovcreign  matters,  before  they  dare  to  facrifice  to 
«  the  Gods."    * 

He  enters  into  a  burlefque  detail  of  the  feparation  of  the  birds 
from  the  Gods ;  "  for  the  former,  fays  he,  will  be  ferved  firft,  ac- 
*•  cording  to  their  defire.'*  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fee  the 
ridicule  Ariftophanes  mtans  to  throw  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  afFeftcd  to  fortify  Decetiay  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  to  obtain  the  fovcreign  power ;  which  they  indeed  ob- 
taincd,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Tereus  makes  fome  objedlions  as  ridiculous  as  the  remarks  of 
Evelpis  :  but  Piflbeierus  goes  on,  without  troubling  himfelf  to  an- 
fwer  the  difficulties  propofed,  except  by  drolleries  ;  as.  when  he 
fays,  ^*  What,  you  arc  afraid  of  being  taken  for  jackdaws  dre^ed 
**  up,  are  you  ?  Why,  has  not  Mercury  wings  ?  Has  not  Love  and 
**  ViSlory  each  a  pair  ?  Does  not  Homer  compare  Iris  to  a  fearful 
**  dove  ?"  An  inconteftable  proof  that  Ariftophanes,  and  his  bro- 
ther comedians,  rallied  the  deities  of  Homer,  and  other  fabulous 
writers,  which  he  had  permiffion  to  take  off,  and  not  the  Gods 
who  were  known  and  worfhipped  after  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try *.  Tereus  propofes  a  ftill  ftronger  objection  :  **  What  if 
"  Jove  fhould  thunder?"  fays  he.  Piftheterus  pretends  not  to 
hear  him,  and  gives  an  equivalent  power  to  the  birds  over  the 
men.  **  If  thefe,  fays  he,  fhould  refufe  to  acknowledge  you  for 
**  their  kings,  and  obftinately  prefer  the  Gods  of  Olympus  before 
"  you,  fend  flights  of  fparrows  among  them  to  ravage  their  coun- 
"  try,  and  then  let  Ceres  aid  them  if  (he  can." 

TEREUS. 

By  Jove  (he  will  not  meddle  with  it :  you  will  fee  her  find  out 
an  hundred  pretences.  [Alluding  to  the  fubterfuges  of  the  magif- 
trates  of  Athens  in  the  fcarcity  of  corn.} 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

I  have  thought  of  another  expedient :  fend  a  regiment  of  crows 
to  pick  out  the  eyes  of  the  (heep  and  oxen,  and  let  Apollo  cure 

*  Vide  the  General  Conclufion  ut  the  end. 

them 
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them  with  his  medidnes..    Where  wiH  we  ford  money }  fot  lii 
always  expels  his  fee  for  curtng  people  ? 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S.    / 

Don^t  be  in  fuch  a  huity :  pray  ftay  till  I  have  fold  my  little 
yoke  of  oxen.  ^         .         ;   ' 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S,    to  the  birds. 

But  if  men,  who  are  more  reasonable,  acknowledge  ye  to  be 
their  divinities,  and  call  ye  their  terra^  their  Neptune,  and  their 
life,  you  fhould  load  them  with  favours. 

CHORUS/ 

Favours  I  of  what  ibrt,  I  pray? 

PISTHETERUS. 

They  are  troubled  with  great  numbers  of  grafhoppers,  that  de- 
vour their  vine-bloflbms :  now  a  detachment  of  owls  will  free 
them  entirely*  Then  for  the  gnats,  aod  other  vermia^  a  iqua* 
dron  of  thruQies  will  mafter  them  in  an  inftant* 

.  ,T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Why  this.  Indeed,  is  fomethibg.  But  how  fhall  we  carick 
mankind  ?  for  they  are  fond  of  noon^  above  all  things^ 

PISTHETERUS. 

Good;  by  a  fmall  grain  of  divination,  which  they  know 
how  to  ufe,  you  will  teach  them  where  the  rich  mines  and  good 
trading  lies.     Nay>  mote^  not  a  fhip  jQiall  be  loft  at  fca» 

CHORUS. 

Howfo? 

PISTHETERUS. 

The  bird,  confulted,  (hall  forctel  it:  ^*  Do  not  go  to  fea;  you 
**  will  have  bad  weather/'     **  Now  go  5  all  is  fair/* 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S^    €jid€. 

If  this  1^  the  cafe.  Til  buy  a  ijiip.^— Enough— 111  be  a  mer- 
chant ^  for  I  have  no  inclination  to  ftay  among  ye. 

PISTHETERUS. 
Yet  m^e»— .The  birds  ihall  difcover  to  mankind  the  an- 
>  cient 
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cicnt  trealGxrcs  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  for  they  koow 
well  where  they  lie.  Is  it  not  (aid  every  day,  <*  Nobody  know» 
"  where  my  treafure  lies,  unlefs  he  be  a  bird  ? " 

E  y  E  L  P  I  S,  ajide.' 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  I  will  fellmy  veffel,  and  bqyaipade.  I 
had  rather  dig.  up  vafqs  full  of  gold« 

CHORUS. 

But  health  lives  among  the  Godi :  how  fhall  we  procure  that 
blefling  for  mankind  ? 

PISTHETERUS- 

Pugh,  pugh.  Riches  is  worth  as  much  as  health :  nobody  is 
iick  but  when  he  has  ill  luck. 

CHORUS- 

Yes ;  but  a  long  and  good  old  age,  which  they  love  fo  much, 
is  ftill  in  Olympus.     Sh3l  we  let  the  people  all  die  young  ? 

PIS  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Young !  fo  far  from  it,  that  you  fhall  add  three  hundred  years 
to  their  life, 

CHORUS. 

Where  will  you  find  them  ? 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  US:  • 

Where  1  among  yourfelves.  What,  don't  you  know  that  the 
crow  lives'  five  times  the  age  of  man  ? 

E  V  E  LP  I  S,' /peaking  of  the  birds. 

Hang  it,  this  fame  bird-government  is  better  than  that  of  Ju- 
piter himfclf.  .         . 

PI  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

An  hundred  times  better.  In  the  firft  place,  here  are  no  tem- 
ples to  build,  no  marble  nor  gilt  doors:  fhrubs  and  chefnut- trees 
are  the  altars  5  and,  for  the  birds-  of  rank,  there  is  the  olive- 
tree.  No  pilgrimages  to  Delpbos  or  Ammon.  We  have  only  to 
Hand  under  fome  tree,  with  a  little  barley  or  corn,  and  with  our 
hands  prefent  our  ofFerif>gs  and  vows  ;  and  we  fhall  be  heard  at 
once  for  a  handful  of  grain.*.  •    ,.     :    •  .  » 

Under 
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Under  the  fnaft:  of  this  impiety^  tolerated  upon  the  theatre, 
a  delicate  myftery  is  concealed.  The  poet  means,  that  the 
empire  o(  the  Lacedemonians  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
Athenians;  that  the  former,,  by  an  habitual,  auftere,  and  tempe- 
rate life,  w6uld  belefs  hurtful  to  the  allies  than  the  latter,  who  were 
accuftomed  to  good  living,  and  magnificence  of  building  in  every 
kind :  but  he  conceals  his  meaning,  as  we  have  before  faid.  It 
would  not  have  been  ftft  for  him  to  have  fpoke  more  cleariy  in  a 
conimon wealth,  fogrccdy  after  fovereignty  as  Athens. 

The  birds,  da^Icd  by  the  fair  promHcs  of  Piftheterus,  yield  to 
Ms  counfels:  they  take  upon  themfelves  the  care  of  putting  them 
in  execu^on.  Tnus  did  the  Lacedemonians  do  with  Alcibiades, 
whofe  retreat  and-advices  to  ttem  did  more  harm  to  his  country, 
than  his  prefeUCe  and  geriius  had  done  them  good. 

Tbui  having  rcfolved  to  build  a  city,  and  puftdbually  follow  the 
a^ice  of  f^iAheterus,  Tercus  fays,  **  That  tliey  have  no  time  to 
*'  lofe,  and  mufi  not  dally  fike  Nicias.*'  Nicias,  not  being  able 
to*  break  off  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  had  dallied  and  lengthened 
out  the  time  as  long  as  pofiible.  He  commanded  in  it  againfl  his 
will;  and  it  may  be  fcen  that  Ariftophanes  was  of  his  opinion  in^ 
this  afJaiE :  for  although  he  fays  not  a  word  of  it^  yet  the  remain-* 
der  of  the  whole  play  tends  to  fhew  the  Athenians  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  to  prevent  any  defigns  of  the  Lacedemonians  upon^ 
Pecelia;  and  to  quid  all  foreign  enterprizes,  in  order  to  det6nd> 
themfelves  in  the  heart  of  the  Aate. 

Tercus  begs  his  new  guefls  to  enter  into  his  heft,  that  is,  hi& 
gr(5tto«  He  aiks  them  their  name :  they  make  a  few  humorous^ 
difficulties,  'the  birds  promife  .them  wihgs,  by  the  means  of  a^ 
certain  root*  The  birds  and  they  defire  to  fee  the  confort  of  Te- 
reus:  fhe  appears;  they  pay  their  refpefts  to  her,  and  the  two 
ilrangers  enter  the  grpt  with  Tcreus. 

in  regard  id  the  fine  fpeeches  which  Piftheferus  makes  upon 
feeing.  J^rognCr  whom  wc  flibuld  more  properly  call  Philomela,, 
according  to  our  notions,,  it  will  not  be  iittproper  to  take  notice,, 
that  Alcibiades  loved'  Timea,  wiTe'^  of  Agis;  arid* waTlevga^  By  her,, 
infomucli:  that  hfe  hada:foti  bv  her*,  whom  ihe  called  Leoty* 
chides  ii>  pul>lic,  and  Alcibiacks  in  private..  The  thing  wab  fo 
Httat  (ODcealbd,  th«  theAtheniah  hero^faid^  iii  ajoking  way,  that 
Ite  had  retUriied*  tfie' queen's  iffeftion,  that  his  race  riiight  rdign; 

•   -'  — "  ^ — "  " '    ' 

*  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiades. 

Vol..  IIL.  U  u:  aven 
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over  Lacedemon.  But  this  hope  came  to  nothing.  Agis  difco- 
vered  the  intrigue,  and  proving  by  an  alibi  that  Leotychides  was 
not  his  fon,  he  difowned  him,  and  the  offspring  of  Alcibiades 
was  excluded  the  royal  fucceffion.  Perhaps  Ariftophanes  is  willing 
to  infinuate  the  firft  fufpicion  of  this  piece  of  gallantry. 

The  Chorus,  after  a  (hort  compliment  to  Philomela,  addrefs 
the  audience*;  but  the  difcourfe  is  frequently  interlarded  with 
little  pieces,  as  in  the  former  plays.  To  invite  the  men  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Gods,  the  bird  Coiypheus  paints  to 
mortals  the  mifery  of  the  human  condition,  their  weaknefs,  their 
obfcurity,  the  fhortnefs  of  their  lives,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
they  were  not  birds.  He  bids  them  liften  to  the  fublime  truths 
he  is  going  to  unfold  to  them  concerning  the  birth  and  origin  of 
the  world,  afluring  them  that  they  may  entirely  quit  Prodicus  -f- 
and  his  philofophy.  He  affirms,  that  at  firft  there  were  only  Chaos, 
Night,  Erebus,  and  Tartarus  exifting:  that  Night  and  Erebus 
produced  an  tgg^  out  of  which  came  Love,  with  wings  of  gold  ; 
and  that  he,  in  conjundlion  with  the  winged  Chaos,  had  given 
birth  to  the  bird-nation :  that  he  then  fet  on  fire  all  matter  which 
exifted,  and  from  the  ccnfufion  of  elements,  the  heavens,  earth, 
and  Gods  were  produced.  From  this  he  pretends  to  prove  that 
the^race  of  the  birds  was  before  the  Gods  themfelves.  And 
to  juftify  his  aflertion  that  they  came  from  Love,  he  alledges 
their  having  wings ;  nor  does  he  forget  the  prefents  of  birds  which 
lovers  make  to  one  another.  He  maintains  that  the  birds  have 
the  diftribution  of  the  feafons  j  fomc  of  whom,  fays  he,  (the 
cranes  for  inftance)  when  they  are  about  to  retire  to  Libia,  give 
notice  that  it  is  time  tofoWy  to  return  to  port y  to  buy  fur  for  Oreftes  J 
the  robber,  left  he  fhould,  in  revenge  for  not  doing  it,  ftrip 
them  in  their  journey.  Others,  like  the  kite,  fhew  by  coming 
in  fine  weather,  that  it  is  the  feafon  for  flieep-flieering.  Others, 
like  the  fwallow,  tell  you  that  it  is  time  to  change  the  fur  robes 
for  thinner  garments.  "  We,  fays  he,  will  hold  the  place  of 
"  Delphos,  Dodona  ||,  and  Apollo."     He  enumerates  many  cir, 

I        -  -       -  -  IIIIL      ■  I      II ' _1 , 

*  OAPABALir.  jacent  to  it,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  that  deity 

t  He  has  been  fpoke  of  in  the  Clouds.  fo  famous  for  its  oracle$.    The  error  of  the 

X  This  Oreftes  rouft  have  been  a  robber  prophetic  doves  has  been    already  men- 

of  fome  note»  fince  he  is  twice  mentioned  tioned,  which  was  occafioned  by  a  Thefla-  ^ 

in  this  comedy.  lian  word,  which  fignified  both  a  dove  and 

II  Dodona,  a  city  of  Moloflia.   The  pro-  a  woman.    The  oracles  were  delivered  by 

phetic  grove  confecrated  to  Jupiter  was  ad-  ancient  women. 

cum- 
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cumftanccs  to  fhew  that  nothing  was  undertaken  without  having 
firft  confulted  the  birds ;  that,  in  (horty  through  mere  cuftom,  fe- 
veral  things  had  got  the  name  of  bird  among  the  Greeks.  From 
whence  he  concludes,  that  men  ought  to  raife  altars  to  the  birds, 
being  affured  that  they  ihould  receive  rewards  without  number, 
and  beyond  all  their  expectations.  An  encomium  on  the  fongs  of 
Philomel  (which  Phrynicus,  it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  imitate)  in- 
terrupts his  difcourfe  for  a  moment :  but  he  begins  anew  with 
publifliing  an  afylum  to  any  criminal  that  would  come  and  live  in 
the  city  of  the  birds.  This  is  a  bold  piece  of  fatire,  for  he  names 
the  crimes  and  vices,  and  even  the  guilty  people  known  at  Athens ; 
for  example,  a  flavc  of  Caria,  who  wanted  to  be  called  an  Athe- 
nian, though  he  could  bring  no  proof,  **  Let  him  come  to  us, 
*•  fay  the  birds  :  he  fhall  chufe  whom  he  pleafes  to  be  his  ancef- 
"  tors,  and  fhall  have  the  right  of  a  citizen."  They  treat  ftill ' 
more  feverely  thofe  children  who  had  rebelled  againft  their  fa- 
thers, the  fugitive  flaves  marked  on  the  (houlder,  one  Philemon, 
and  one  Spintharus  Phrigians,  and  one  Pifia  a  traitor.  Nothing 
more  farcailick  could  be  conveyed  in  raillery  than  this  invitation 
to  retire  to  the  birds,  to  people  the  new  city  as  the  robbers 
peopled  Rome.  Ariftophanes  hereby  cafts  an  odious  glofs  upon 
the  retreat  of  Alcibiades  to  Sparta,  and  upon  Decelia. 

The  difcourfe,  broke  off  a  fecond  time  by  the  panegyrics  upon 
the  concert  of  birds,  is  again  revived,  and  begins  with  boafting 
the  advantages  of  having  wings  5  that  is,  the  fatire  begins  again 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  comick  Chorufles.  If  men  had  wings, 
when  any  fpeftator  was  tired  of  the  tragic  fcene,  he  could  fly 
out. of  the  circus.  Patroclides  would  not  have  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  let  a  noife  and  fmell  efcape  him  which  proved  the  occafion  of 
fo  much  laughter.  Thus,  does  the  Chorus  carry  on  its  defign  with 
great  acrimony  5  for  this  laft  ftroke  is  at  leaft  as  good  if  not  better 
than  the  firft.  At  laft  he  falls,  on  Deitrepheus,  "who,  fays  he, 
**  having  wings  -f-  of  ozier  only,  is  become  chief  of  the  tribunes 
**  and  the  cavalry  2  in  a  word,  he  is  the  higheft  crefted  cock  that 
**  lives."     See  what  it  is  to  have  wings ! 

^  t  He  was  a  maker  of  ozier  baikets,  and  alb  of  figures  of  willow. 

Uu2  ACT 
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ACT    III. 

Fifthctecus  aad  Eydpls  return  uppu  the  ftage  metamorpboled 
like  birds^  and  laugh  heartily  at  one  anpthcr.  Th;e  firft  calls  the 
other  the  iketch  of  a  bird*  and  hi:  in  returp  calls  him  a  (horn 
black*bird.  Thefc  yy/oti^eti  are  ajfo  allegorical.  To  explain  them 
we  need  only  compare  Ariftophanes'  writiQgs  with  one  another. 
The  goofc  %ni£es  Lampo,  who  fwore  by  the  gooie ;  and  by  the 
black-bird  without  his  plumes  is  meant  Callias»  whoJufiered  him- 
fdf  to  be  flripped  *.  Although  the  commentators  fay  nothing 
about  it»  yet  the  conjeAure  is  not  k&  juftj  and  (hews  that  it  is  not 
without  seaibn  that  this  place  is  interpreted  as  an  enigma.  The 
two  new  birdfi  feem  to  think  their  ckiathing  its  Wiell  upon  them» 
and  (as  Efchylus  fays)  Tbaf  their  plifm«£e  vfas  notjimnge  t9  tbem^ 
but  quite  natural.     This.v.erfe  of  Eichylus  was  become  a  proyerb. 

•*  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  (fays  Tereus,  who  appears  on  a 
"  fuddcn.)  We  muft  give  a  pompous  name  to  the  city/  (repUea 
'*  Pifthetcrus)  and  facrificc  to  the  birds."  He  pr<^fes  to  caU 
it  Sparta.  A  frefh  proof  that  tbefe  birds  WAreXaced^moniaos. 
The  name  of  Sparta  frightens  Tcreus.  They  r^^lbke  to  give  it  a 
name  taken  from  the  clouds  and  cuckows,  N^spbehcoccygia.  "  O 
^*  what  a  glorious  name!  (cries  Tereus,)  Nephelococcygia  1  is 
^*  there  not  a  city  fo  called,  wh^re  part  of  the  riches  of  Th^enei 
*'  and  all  of  Efcnincs  -f  are  rcpofited?" 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Yes,  indeed,  and  be  perfuaded,  that  they  arc  n\uch  more  va- 
luable than  thofe  ia  the  plains  of  Phlegi;a  |,  ib  fapvpus  for  \hp  ex- 
travagant tales  of  the  battles  between  th^  Go(J«  and  dbe  gijwjts. 


and 
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O  \yhat  a  rich  city,!  but  what  Divinity  fhall  prefidc  over  it, 
be  our  patron  ? 

PXS.THET^RyS, 
Let  it  be  Minciiva. 

« — ^.  !■  .  ■ 

*  We  have  feen  thefe  two  ftrokes  at  the  in  the  atr,  as  it  is  faid  to  this  day.    Perhtpt 

beginning  of  the  (econd.  aft,  aod  in  the  itis^from  heoce^that  Ariofto  has  taken  his 

iirft.  idea  of  a  country  in  the  moon,  where  we 

f  The  fon  of  Sellus.    Efchines  and  The-  may  find  all  that  is  loft  upon  earth.    Vide 

agenes  boafted  themielves  rich»  but  with-  M|    Ludovic  Ariofto's  Orlando   Furioib» 

ojut  foundation ;  all  their  caftles  were  built  Canto  34.9  Stanza  73. 

TEREUS. 
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T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Good  f  let  It  be  Minerva.  Really  it  will  be  a  fine  fight  in  a  well- 
ordered  city,  to  fee  a  wotpan  armed  cap-a-pce  for  our  patron,  and 
Cliilhenes^,  with  hisdiftafFin  his  hfind,  for  our  citizen. 

Here  you  may  fee  m^ny  ^vere  flrokcs  in  few  words :  but  to 
return  to  the  prirtcipal  point.  The  city  in  the  air  is  Decelia.  One 
muft  indeed  be  blind  not  to  fee  that  in  this  piece  the  whole 
tends  naturally  to  this  end.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the 
following  words^ 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Who  then  (ball  we  chuie  to  guard  the  fortrefs  f 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

One  of  pur  birds  of  Perfic  origin,  a  warlike  bird,-  the  very 
chickqn  of  Mars. 

.  [The  Lacedemonians  reckoned  upon  the  affiftance  of  the  king 
of  Perfia,  with  whom  they  had  made  an  alliance  by  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades.] 

PISTHETERUS,    lau^bing. 
'  A^»  tfw  lord  Chick,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

T  E  R  E  U  S. 

Yes,  Mars'9  game-cock,  do  nojt  laugh  at  him.  He  is  bred  up 
yx  rocks  wd  wajls. 

The  poet  means  the  moimtains  of  P^rfia,  which  is  the  fame  as 
if  he  had  feid  clearly,  The^Perfians  are  fo  accuftomcd  to  their 
raowfttains,  that  they  will  cafiJy  preferve  our  citadel  and  walls. 
This  is*  not  the  o»ly  place  wherein  Ariftophanes  rallies  the  Per- 
fians  whil^  enemies  to  Athens.  I  quoted  one  example  in  the 
Acharnians,  Adl- 1.  Scene  II.  and  III.  He  even  fpeaks  jeftingly 
of  the  mounteins  of  gold  in*  P^rfia,  alluding  to  their  mines,  and 
to  the  golden  vafes,  which  thei^  kings  made  ufe  of  for  their  moll 
ferviie  occafions.  In  comparing  Ariftophanes  with  himielf,  the 
enigma  which  we  examine  cea?es  to  be  one. 

Piflhfeterus,  a6Hng^  the  architedfe,  gives  fifty  ridiculous  orders  to 
Evelpi»  in  a  breath.     •'  Run,  fly  about  the  air  j  fecure  the  mafons 

t  There  are  few  pieces  of  Ariftophanet  where  this  debauched  CKfthenes  efcapes  a 
ftroke. 

*!  that 
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"  that  are  at  work ;  carry  up  fome  ftones ;  pull  ofF  your  cloaths  ; 
*'  beat  up  fome  mortar  j  take  the  bod  and'frowcl;  mount  the 
•'  ladder ;  break  your  neck  ;  range  the  guards  in  order ;  blow  the 
**  fire  J  then  go  to  fleep  ;  fend  heralds,  one  down,  the  other  up> 
**  and  then  one  to  me." 

E  V  E  L  P  I  S*  .  ' 

That  is,  in  other  words,  that  you  will  ftand  ilill  with  your 
arms  acrofs,  and  weep  if  the  whim  fhould  take  you. 

PISTHETERUS. 

Go,  my  dear  friend ;  go,  I  fay,  whither  I  fend  you,  for  nothing 
can  be  done  without  you.  As  for  me  I  will  ftay  below  to  call  the 
pricft,  that  we  may  begin  the  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  new  Di- 
vinities.    Let  them  bring  me  a  bafket  and  bafon. 

The  Chorus,  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  homage,  encourage 
the  muficians.  Piftheterus,  after  a  few  airs  have  been  played,  im- 
pofes  filence  on  the  crow ;  that  is  to  fay  to  the  masked  aCtor  who 
plays  on  the  flute  with  his  muzzle  on.  Thefe  flute-players  tied 
their  inftruments  with  leather  ftraps  round  their  necks.  ^*  Mr. 
•*  Prieft,  cries  PiflJieterus,  facrifice  to  our  Gods.'-  He  obeys ; 
and,  in  naming  the  moft  Angular  of  the  chirping  Divinities,  makes 
a  burlefque  invocation,  in  which  he  dedicates  the  dove  to  Venus, 
the  fwan  to  Apollo,  the  eagle  to  Jupiter,  the  oftrich  -f-,  mother  oiF 
Cleotrites,  to  Cybile,  and  io  on.  As  he  makes  ufe  of  the  cufto- 
mary  form  of  invocation  ;  he  not  only  prays  for  Nephelococcygia, 
but  alfb  for  Chio,  on  account  of  the  ftridt  alliance  this  iflanxf 
maintained  with  Athens,  who  always  gave  it  a  place  in  the  public 
prayers.  Piftheterus  laughs ;  but  the  pricft  goes  on,  and  invokes 
the  hero-birds,  or  Demi-Gods :  all  mere  raillery ;  for  he  names 
fuch  numbers,  that  Piftheterus  orders  him.  to  have  done,  telling 
him  that  fuch  a  facrifice  as  that  will  not  fill  the  bellies  of  fo  many 
famifhed  birds.  This  falls  upon  the  Athenian  heroes.  A  poet 
interrupts  the  facrifice,  who  comes  in,  finging  the  praifes  of  Ne- 
phelococcygia,  which  he  fays  he  is  very  well  acquainted  with* 
This  is  a  piece  of  raillery,  upon  thofe  poets  who  lofe  themfclves  in 
the  clouds.  Piftheterus  diverts  himfelf  at  his  expence.  But  the 
poet  fitigs  on,  fometimes  imitating  Simonides,  and  fometimes 
Pindar.  -  In  fliort,  Piftheterus,  gueffing  what  he  meant,    gives 

*  In  the  text  it  is  Tereus  who  fpeaks.  fuaded  they  can  belong  to  none  but  Evelpis. 
M.  Boivin,  who  perceived  this  error,  gives  f  Alluding  to  a  nickname  given  to  an 
thefe  liaes  to  Piftheterus ;  but  I  am  per-    Athenian  woman. 

him 
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him  firft  a  cloak,  and  then  a  waiflcoat,  to  make  him  hold  his 
peace ;  for  he  never  ended  his  dithyrambics,  till  he  had  received 
what  he  wanted. 

A  foothfayer  fucceeds  the  poet.  He  forbids  any  one  to  touch 
the  viftim.  He  fpeaks  of  an  oracle  of  Bacis  *  concerning  Nephe- 
lococcygia.  They  hifs  him  off  the  ftagc  with  his  oracles,  and 
•treat  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Cleon  in  the  Knights. 
But  he  returns  and  obliges  them  to  hear  him ;  and  his  oblcurc 
oracle  terminates  in  demanding  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  fhoes. 

PIS.THETERUS. 

What !  arc  the  flioes  part  of  the  oracle  ? 

r/&^  S  O  O  T  H  S  A  Y  E  R,  prefenting  the  book. 
There,  read  {he  continues  reading.)   Item,  a  flagon  of  wine  and 
the  entrails  of  the  vid:im. 

PISTHETERUS. 
What,  are  the  entrails  there  too  ? 

SOOTHSAYER. 

Read,  read.      T 

Thus  he  goes  on  repeating  the  word  read  :  but  Pifthete- 
rus,  who  would  not  be  his  dupe,  fnatches  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  immediately  forges  an  oracle,  condemning  all  importu- 
nate petitioners  in  the  facrifices  to  be  well  cudgelled. 

SOOTHSAYER. 

Youjeft  furely. 

PISTHETERUS,  prefenting  the  book. 

There,  read.  {He  continuts  reading.)  Hem,  Ipare  him  not, 
though  he  were  an  eagle,  a  Lampo,  or  the  great  Diopithes. 

SOOTHSAYER. 
1$  that  in  the  book  ? 

PISTHETERUS. 

Read,  read. 

In  this  manner  he  gets  rid  of  him ;  but  a  mathematician  takes 
the  foothfayer*s  place:  it  is  the  famous  aftronomcr and geomatri- 

*  A  famouf  ibotb&yer :  there  wgs  many  of  that  name. 

clan 
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cian  MetOf  for  fo  he  ftilcs  himfelf.  **'  I  am  that  famous  Meto^  as 
**  wdl  known  in  Greece  as  at  Colonos.  **'  Aridophanes  fparc$ 
him  no  loneer,  but  makes  him  talk  moft  ridiculoufly  of  meafuring 
the  air ;  a  fcntence  of  SocratcS,  as  we  have  befoFC  feen  in  the 
Clouds.  He  makes  him  aflert  feveral  ridiculous  things,  fuch  » 
making  a  fquare  circle,  &€•  Meto,  with  his  compafs  in  his  hand, 
pretends  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  city  on  the  ftage,  in  the  form  of  a 
flar.  Pifthetcrus  gives  him  to  undcrftand^  that  a  certain  fct  of 
people,  (meaning  knpoftors,)  were  banifhed  from  the  city  of 
rfepbelococcygia,  as  from  Lacedemcn  i  but  Meto^  pretending  not  to 
underftand  him,  they  whip  him  off  the  ft%4%  Id  this  nbam^ir  did 
Ariftophanes  treat  the  beu  men  of  his  time. 

Meto  is  fucceeded  by  a  magiftrate,  who  tefts  him,  that  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  city  wts  ^iv.ea  to  bni.  Tteey  c^  hkn  S^rda- 
napalus,  in  derifion  of  the  corrupt  meafuns-  of  the  Atheniitn  ms- 
giilrates. 

PISTHETERUS. 

The  adminiftration  of  oui;  city  !  Who  conferred  it  upon  yoa  J 

MAGISTRATE. 

An  unfortunate  decree  of  Teleas* 

PISTHETERUS. 

Karft  ye,  fct  us  agree  without  any  noife  ;  you  ihall  have  Comsr 
thing  given  you.     Retire. 

M  A  G  1  8  t  R  A  r  E. 

I  agree  upon  thefe  terms.  Befides,.  I  muft  fummon  an  aiTembly.. 
I  had  prepared  (bmethmg  relatiT%  ft)  the  ftflfSiiir  of  Pharnaces  -f-. 

PISTHETERUS,   beatiw ihfK        ' 

There,  there,  that  isr  what  yo\i  waAt.  This  is  the  way  we 
rccompenfe  people  in  this  country?.  (Thit  was  equally  true,  both 
of  Lacedemon  and  Athens.  Ill  ufage  waf  the^cotpoiop  regard 
of  fervices  done  to  the  ftate.  The.  t^ccdemonians  themfelves 
would  fain  have  dteftroyed  Alcibisrdesr  after  he  hadt  fervod,  them 
at  the  expence  of  his  country.) 

*  It  is  fiud  ho  was^  »ot  of  that  town  of        f  UeutehUit-gtBhct^^ftke  Kftg^df P^- 

JUtiicaft.bul;.hi;.tii^d.  left  fomi;  TDoniimfnts.  fia..   I  Irnow  not  what  it  aliuHea  \%t-  it4ra 

of  his  learning  there.    He  was  the  author  ftro)^e  at  tl^  Pecfiav^,.  «a4.^^^j?Dri^  or 

of  the  golden  number.     See  What  we  Have  furveyors. 


retnturked  conctming  ^bim  lathe  Clouds. 


M  A- 
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MAGISTRATE. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  . 

PISTHETERUS. 

This  is  the  aflembly  fummoned  upon  theaiFair  of  Pharmaces. 

MAGISTRATE. 
Here,  witnefles.     What,  ftrike  a  magiftrate ! 
PIS  T'H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

Depart,  friend,  and  carry  back  your  vafes  while  you  may ;  you 
had  better  believe  me.  Is  it  not  provoking?  What,  fend  a  furveyor 
into  the  city  before  it  is  dedicated ! 

(This  relates  to  fome  anecdote  concerning  the  avidity  of  the 
Athenians.) 

A  crier  of  edids  and  laws  gives  notice,  that  he  has  ready  money 
to  fell  to  the  rifing  city ;  but  he  does  not  meet  with  a  better  re- 
ception than  the  magiftrate.  This  laft  however  declares  to  Pifthe- 
teni8>  that  he  muft  appear -in  a  court  of  jufticc,  and  give  an 
account  of  himfelf  for  having  abufed  him.  Pillheterus,  feeing 
himfelf  beficged  on  every  fide,  (for  they  all  fpeak  together,)  goes 
firft  to  one  then  to  the  other,  and  threatens  them.  However,  at  laft 
they  take  to  their  heels ;  and  the  prieft,  vexed  to  fee  the  facrifice 
fo  long  delayed,  goes  off  the  ftage  to  offer  up  the  vidtim  to  the 
Birds  in  fome  other  place. 

The  Birds,  remain  and  form  the  Interlude. 

They  rejoice  at  firft  feeing  themfelves  honoured  as  Gods. 
(The  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  to  govern  all  Greece.) 
After  that  they  make  a  ftrange  fort  of  edift,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  thefubjed:. 

"  Nothing  is  fo  much  talked  of  now-a-days  as  the  edicSl  con- 
**  cerning  Diagora^  *.  If  any  one  will  kill  Diagoras,  the  Melian, 
**  he  ihall  receive  a  talent  for  reward.  As  much  fhall  be  given 
**  to  any  one  who  kills  one  of  the  dead  tyrants  -f-.  Now  to 
**  come  to  our  edidt,  whoever  will  kill  our  enemy  Philocrates, 
**  ftiall  have  a  talent ;    and  four  times  as  much  ihall  be  given  to 


♦  tte  is  mentioned  elfewhere.    See  the  Clouds. 

^  A  drollery,  alluding  to  a  real  edi^  which  was  publiffaed. 

Vol.  III.  X  X  "  any 
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"  any  one  who  will  take  him  alive/'  All  the  reft  is  raillery  upon 
this  Philocrates,  who  was  a  famous  traitor,  and  whom  the  Birds 
accufc  of  enfnaring  them  in  his  nets,  of  larding  and  twiftingthem 
in  twenty  different  (hapes  to  make  them  fell  the  better.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  much  in  this  -,  yet  ftill  there  may  be  an  alle- 
gory relating  to  the  captives  of  Pylus,  who  were  very  ill  treated  : 
a  thing  which  the  Lacedemonians  always  laid  to  heart. 

As  to  Diagoras  of  Mclos,  after  that  iflc  had  been  taken  and 
plundered,  he  retreated  to  Athens,  where  he  inveighed  againft  the 
myfteries  of  Ceres,  and  was  there  condemned  to  die  as  an  atheift, 
in  the  17th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He  fled,  and 
avoided  the  punifhment  by  (hipwreck. 

The  Chorus  in  lyric  verfcs  boaft  of  their  happy  deftiny.  After 
that,  turning  towards  the  pit,  they  promife  the  judges  (if  they  are 
favourable  to  the  new  comedy)  a  great  number  of  golaen  owls*, 
that  will  make  their  nefts  and  breed  in  their  purfes,  with  crooked 
talons  that  will  ferve  to  cheat  when  they  are  at  the  treafury,  and  open 
beaks  with  a  good  appetite  for  the  feafts.  -But  if  they  fhould  re- 
fufe  to  give  the  prize  to  Ariftophanes,  let  the  judges  take  great 
care  to  have  large  lunules  upon  their  heads,  like  the  ftatues  that 
weredrciTedup  to  keep  off  the  dung  of  birds.  The  judges,  it  feems, 
were  not  much  concerned  at  this  humorous  threat,  for  they  placed 
this  comedy  in  the  fecond  clafs  after  the  Guefis  of  Amipiias. 

This  adl  goes  afide  a  little  from  the  principal  objedl,  which  is 
Lacedemon,  Alcibiades,  and  Decelia.  It  ieems  entirely  contrived 
for  the  ridicule  of  Athens,  and  the  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 
But  Ariftophanes  not  only  made  this  his  cuftom,  but  had  the  art 
to  deviate  now  and  then  from  his  fubjed^  and  conceal  his  rail- 
leries. What  he  has  faid  in  an  hundred  diflferent  places  was  enough 
to  make  himfelf  underftood,  without  fhocking  the  Athenian  deli- 
cacy, upon  ib  ticklifti  an  afiain 

A  C  T    IV. 

"  Birds,  fays  Piftheterus,  the  facrifice  has  been  a  fortunate 
"  one;  but  I  fee  no  courier  coming  to  tell  us  what  ftate  our  city 
*'  is  in."     He  has  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words  when  the  exprefs 


^  The  fiamp  of  the  Athenian  money.  ' 

arrives. 
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arrives,  quite  out  of  breath  *  :  he  pronounces  Nephelococcygia  to 
be  the  nioft  beautiful  objedt  in  the  world;  that  the  wall  is  fo 
large,  that  two  chariots  abreaft,  one  of  Theagenes,  the  other  of 
Proxemides -f,  though  drawn  by  horfes  as  big  as  the  Trojan 
horfe,  or  that  of  Bronze,  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  might  pals 
over  it  with  cafe.  To  heighten  the  wonder,  the  courier  tells 
them,  that  the  whole  was  conftrudted  by  the  birds  alone;  every  one 
employing  his  particular  talent,  the  cranes  with  the  ftones  they  had 
fwallowcd,  the  aquatic  birds  in  bringing  water,  &c.  &c.  Another 
courier  arrives,  and  alarms  them  concerning  a  winged  divinity, 
who  had  entered  the  city,  having  cunningly  flew  into  it  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  guard  of  jays.  (Is  not  this  Alcibiades  who 
is  mentioned.  They  have  given  him  a  number  of  birds  at  his  heels. ) 
The  Chorus  ftand  clofe  together  and  prepare  for  a  war  with  the 
Gods  of  Olympus.  Iris  defcends.  The  bird-archers  furround 
her ;  and  Piftheterus  pretending  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  flops  her. 
**  Who  goes  there  ?  where  are  you  going?  whence  come  you  f 
**  ftand  ftill,  what  arc  you  called.  Galley  or  Bark  ?" 

IRIS. 
I  am  the  light-footed  Iris. 

PISTHETERUS,  brijkly  witbouU  bearing  kr. 
A  Salaminian  or  Par  ale  Galley  ? 

The  allufion  to  the  Salaminian  galley  which  went  to  fetch  Al- 
cibiades from  Sicily,  is  too  obvious  to  cfcape  notice.  The 
common  gallies  on  the  coaft  of  Attica  were  called  Parales.  The 
converfation  betwixt  Iris  and  Piftheterus  is  lively  and  comical ; 
but  always  alludes  to  the  aflfair  of  Alcibiades.  Piftheterus  pre- 
tends to  be  angry  that  the  Goddefs  has  prefumed  to  prefs  through 
a  foreign  city  without  telling  how,  without  pafljport,  and  without 
leave.  She  treats  him  as  a  madman.  The  new  governor  tells 
her,  that  though  (he  thinks  herfelf  immortal,  Ihe  ncverthelefs 
defervcs  death;  and  that  ftic  and  all  the  Gods  ought  to  obey  the 
Birds.    (This  is  Lacedemon  ipeaking  to  Athens.)    Iris  ihews  her 


•The.  fudden    appearance    of  aaors  himfelf  oflF  by  a  joke,  or  piece  of  droHcry. 

when  wanted,  are  apparently  the  fubjeft  of  f  Two  fiunous  Athenians,  whofc  cqui- 

raillery  with  this  poet.  He  himfelf  makes  pages  probably    made  a  great  noife  at 

no  difficulty  about  it,  as  he  eafily  brings  Athens. 

X  X  2  com- 
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commiflion  to  pafs  from  Olympus  to  the  earth,  to  engage  ^Hh 
men  to  facrifice  to  the  Gods.  "  To  what  Gods  ?  fays  Pifthctcrus: 
"  A  fine  qucftion  truly !  fays  flie,  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
^*  You  Gods,  replies  the  former.  And  what  others  are  there? 
"  anfwers  Iris.  Know,  fays  he  to  her,  that  the  birds  are  now 
**  the  Deities  of  mortals,  and  it  is  to  th«n  that  they  muft  facrifice, 
**  and  not  to  Jupiter." 

Thcfe  ftrokes  of  raillery  fall  much  more  upon  the  Lacedemc 
nians  and  Socrates  and  his  followers,  than  upon  the  Gods.  I 
fay  on  the  Lacedemonians,  whofe  unbounded  ambition  for  power 
Ariftophanes  here  ridicules  an  ambition  which  was  height 
ened  by  the  retreat  of  Aleibiades,  and  by  the  defign.of  for- 
tifying Decelia.  I  added  upon  Socrates  and  his  difciples,  who 
introduced,  as  is  faid,  other  divinities  than  thofe  of  the  country, 
and  whom  the  poet*,  in  his  plays,  often  accufes  of  having  no  other 
Gods  than  the  clouds,  the  air,  and  their  contents. 

Iris,  very  much  offended  with  the  impiety  of  Piftheterus,  which 
muft  appear  quite  new  to  her,  threatens  him  with  thunder :  but 
Piftheterus,  muttering  a  fentence  of  Euripides  in  Alceftes-f-,  aflcs 
her,  as  Phereus  did  his  fon,  *^  Whether  {he  miftook  him  for  fbme 
**  Lydian,  or  for  a  flave  of  Phrygia  ?"  And  he  in  his  turn  threatens 
Jupiter  with  a  plague  of  birds.  All  this  is  faid  in  parody  of 
Efchylus,  to  anfwer  the  high  ftrain  the  Goddefs  had  alTumed ; 
and  the  fcene  clofes  with  no  very  civil  difmiffion  of  her.  It  now 
remains  to  fee  the  deputy  that  was  fcnt  to  the  men.  He  returns 
like  a  true  tragic  narrator,  faying  many  things  in  a  feeming  hurry, 
without  ever  coming  to  the  point.  He  adds,  brifkly,  «  Bid  me 
"  be  filent."  Thefe  are  parodies  which  cannot  well  be  juftified* 
Ariftophanes  triumphs  when  he  rallies  the  poets  of  his  time;  and 
he  docs  it  every  where  with  an  afFcdlation  which  (hews  that 
parody  was  the  foul  of  the  ancient  comedy. 

The  deputy  begins  his  difcourfe,  and  protefts  to  Piftheterus  that 
the  men  have  the  moft  profound  veneration  for  him.  For  why  ? 
On  account  of  the  intereft  they  have  in   the  now  aerial  city. 


•  He  is  in  the  wrong,  for  Socrates   ac-  of  Gods,  rejefting  one  and  admitting  the 

knowledged  a  God :    but  he  went  farther  other. 

than  the  Athenians    who    diftinguiihed        f  See  Akeftes.  A&  HI.  Scene  V. 
betwixt  the  fabulous^  and  the  plurality 

**  Before 
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^*  Before  the  foundation  of  Nephelococcygia,  fays  he,  they  were 
**  madly  fond  of  Lacedemon,  and  its  cuftoms.  Cultivating  the 
<«  beard,  fading,  fevere  and  harfh  in  their  diicourfe,  carrying  a 
"  ftafFin  their  hands,  fuch  was  the  public  folly."  (We  muft 
obferve,  that  Alcibiades,  after  his  retreat  to  Sparta,  lived  in  that 
manner  * ;  and  that,  m  conforming  himfelf  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  he  had  gained  them  to  his  fide.)  "  But  they 
*^  are  now  quite  altered;  they  are  mad  for  the  birds.  They  have 
**  fuch  a  tafte  for  their  manners,  that  they  imitate  them  like 
"  monkeys.  In  the  firft  place  they  get  out  of  their  neft  early 
'*  in  the  morning  to  fly  to  the  bar,  as  v^e  do  to  the  fields  :  then 
^'  again  they  peck  at  law  writings,  and  feaft  upon  an  a<3:ion* 
**  They  go  fo  far  as  to  give  themfelves  the  names  of  birds.  Do 
**  you  know  the  lame  tavern-keeper  ?  he  is  now  called  Partridge  : 
"  and  Menippus  ?  he  is  a  fwallow  :  and  the  one  eyed  Opuntian  ? 
"  he  is  a  cf ow  :  and  Philocles  ?  he  is  a  lark  :  and  Theagenes  ? 
"  a  goflin  :  and  Lycurgus  ?  a  cuckow  :  and  Chairephon?  -j*  a 
"bat:  and  the  Syracufian  ?  apyc:  andjMidias?  a  quail.  This 
"  is  not  all :  the  paflion  they  have  for  the  birds  is  exprefled  in 
•*  every  fong.  Nothing  is  found  in  them  but  fwallows,  nigbtin- 
«  gales,  goflin«,  and  doves :  at  leaft  wings,  or  a  little  plumage  are 
*«  to  be  found  in  all  verfes ;  fuch  is  the  tafte.  Befides,  I  can  af- 
*^  fure  you,  that  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  mortals  are  coming  to 
^*  demand  beaks  and  talons :  lay  in  a  good  ftock  of  thefc  com- 
^  xnodities  I  adviie  you/' 

P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

You  arc  in  the  right.  Hola  there,  fome  body  bring  a  large 
l^afket  full  of  wings,  &c. 

The  Chorus  fings  their  own  prailes'  and  conquefts.  Pifliae- 
terus  interupts  them  in  a  great  hurry,  ordering  the  valets,  to 
bring  hirti  a  quantky  of  wings.  At  laft  comes  a  young  gentleman 
tited  of  the  jurifdidtton  of  a  father,  pretty  near  his  end  :  he  de- 
mands the  firft  pair  of  wings.  He  wants  to  be  a  bird,  that  he 
jnay  have  a  right,  as^  the  birds  have,-taikee  himfelf  froma^fathTy 


•  See   Plutarch,  whom  I  have  quoted        f  T^^    friend  of  Socrates,  known  by 
ahout  this  affair,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.         the  Clouds  and  other  pla  ces. 

c  who 
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who  lived  too  much  in  his  own  way.  This  is  horrible  j  and 
Piftheterus,  in  rallying  him,  makes  him  perceive  the  wickcdnefs  of 
his  fentiments.  However  he  gFves  him  the  accoutrements  of  a 
bird-warrior.  "  Fly,  fays  he,  to  Thrace  and  fight."  (Amphipolis 
was  then  befiegcd.  Tbucyd.  1.  7.) 

Cinefias  the  lame  dithyrambic  j)oet,  whom  Ariftophanes  has 
fo  often  biirlefqued,  comes  in  aueft  of  a  pair  of  wings ;  but  he  fays 
they  muft  be  poetical.  And  ne  demands  them  poetically,  in' a 
ftrangc  kind  of  an  ode.  He  alledges  that  his  art  is  founded  upon 
clouds,  tempefts,  winds,  and  ftorms  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  he  en- 
deavours to  prove  it,  without  mercy  to  the  ears  of  the  impatient 
Piftheterus,  who,  to  put  an  end  to  his  noife,  diredly  drefles  him  like 
a  bird,  but  not  without  abufe. 

.  A  bailiff  or  informer,  ill  enough  dreffed,  comes  to  the  diftribution 
of  the  wings.  They  afk  him  what  he  wants  them  for,  whether 
it  is  to  go  to  Pellena,  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  Peloponnefus,  where 
they  had  games  in  honour  of  Mercury,  the  God  of  thieves.  *^  No, 
*^  fays  he  5  I  exercife  my  trade  of  bailiff  in  iflands  only."  (Here  is 
the  exploit  given  to  Alcibiades  in  Sicily  very  clearly  defcribed.) 
The  bailiff  fays  he  wants  wings  to  fly  from  one  city  to  another, 
in  queft  of  adventures  j  and  to  avoid  the  thieves  *  at  law  at  his 
return. 

PISTHETERUS. 

What,  is  that  your  bufinefs !  At  your  age  to  amufe  yourfelf  with 
cavilling  with  ftrangers ! 

BAILIFF. 

What  muft  I  do  ?  I  cannot  dig. 

PISTHETERUS. 

Is  there  no  profefSons  that  you  may  live  by  more  polite  and 
more  fuitable  to  a  man  of  your  fize,  than  the  trade  of  an  in- 
former ? 


•  The  Athenians  were  fo  fond  of  law-    the  commonwealth  paffcd  even  to  monar- 
fuits,   that  when  they    could   they  ftole    chiw»     , 
them  from  one   another,     This  tafte  of 

BAILIFF. 
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BAILIFF. 

No  advice,  pray ;  give  me  wings. 

PISTHETERUS. 
Hey  day,  is  not  this  good  council  wings  ? 

BAILIFF. 

How !  What  are  words  wings  then  ? 

AriAophaneSy  in  this  dialogue,  hints''  at  Socrates,  who  faid 
that  converfation  lent  wings  to  the  mind,  and  fuch  things. 
The  bailiff,  inftead  of  giving  up  his  point,  determines  to  live  a 
lawyer ;  becaufe,  that  in  his  family,  pleading  had  defcended  from 
father  to  fon  ;  "  Give  me,  fays  he,  a  pair  of  wings  as  fwift  as  a 
*'  hawk's,  that  I  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  fly  to  the  provinces  to 
"  fummon  them  to  revolt  againft  Athens,  that  I  may  accufe 
*'  them,  and  then  to  return  back  to  them  again  j  fo  that — 

PISTHETERUS. 

I  underftand  you :  that  the  ftranger  may  be  condemned  before 
he  is  heard. 

BAILIFF. 

You  have  it. 

PISTHETERUS. 

And  that  on  your  return,  whilft  he  is  trotting  to  Athens,  you 
may  lieze  his  goods. 

(In  this  manner  they  treated  Alcibiades,  who  was  unjuilly  con« 
demned  :  but  this  frequently  happened  at  Athens.) 

BAILIFF. 
You  have  guefled  it.    In  a  word^  I  would  be  as  nimble  as  a 

PIS- 
6 
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P  I  S  T  H  E  T  E  R  U  S. 

A  gigg,  that  is  well  exprcffed.     I  have  fome  excellent  wings^ 
of  Corey ra.     {He  means  a  whip  of  Corfou^  with  which  be  give 
bimfeveralfmartjirokes  and  turns  bim  wt.) 

The  Chorus  having  been  flying  about  all  this  while^  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  they  had  feen,  and  enigmatically  defcribc 
Cleonymus,  with  his  adventure  of  the  loft  buckler  in  the  combat. . 
In  another  allegory  they  defcribe  the  thefts  of  the  hero  Oreftcs, , 
as  they  call  him,  meaning  the  robber  mentioned  fome  pages  back. 
We  fhall  fee  that  the  Chorus  will  fill  up  the  fpaces  in  the  fol- 
lowing aft  by  the  like  relations,  and  all  of  them  fatyrical. 

ACT    y. 

The  fifth  aA,  however  ridiculous  and  groteique  it  may  appear 
to  us  by  the  introdu&ion  of  the  conference  of  the  deputed  Gods 
with  PHlheterus,  will  clearly  confirm  all  that  I  have  advanced  con*- 
cerning  Decelia,  if  we  give  a  little  attention  to  it,  and  feparate  the 
principal  from  the  adherent,  and  the  general  defign  from  the 
occurring  fallies  of  humour,  as  the  audience  did,  though  better 
acquainted  with  the  fads  than  we. 

Prometheus  appears  veiled  in  the  city  Nephelococcygia,  trem- 
bling left  he  fhould  bp '  recognized  by  the  Divinities,  Sol,' or 
Jupiter,  who  would  not  pardon  him  for  this  journey.  After  a 
comic  fcene  upon  his  fright,  being  obliged  to  unveil  himfelf, 
that  he  might  be  knpwn  by  Piftheterus,  whom  he  intreats  to 
cover  him  with  an  umbrello,  before  he  fpeaks,  lefl  the  Gods 
ihould  fee  hio),  he  makes  an  application  to  thofe  villains  who 
think  they  do  not  fin  if  they  fin  in  fecret. 

After  this  precaution,  Prometheus,  as  the  friend  of  mortals,  de- 
clares that  Jupiter  is  ruined :  that  he  and  the  other  Gods  arc  dving 
with  hunger:  (hat  fince  the  foundation  of  Nephelococcygia,  there 
had  not  the  leaft  fmoke  afcended  to  the  heavens :  that,  in  fhort, 
the  foreign  divinities,  like  the  famiihed  Illyrians,  gnafh  their  teeth> 
and  threaten  Jupiter  with  a  general  revolt,  if  he  does  not  immedi- 
ately clear  the  pafTage   and  open  the  commerce.     For  Arifto- 

phanes 
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phanes  faw  very  plainly,  that  the  Lacedemonians  being  once  efta- 
bliflied  in  Decelia,  would  not  fail  to  cut  ofF  all  proviiion  from 
Athens,  which  actually  happened. 

PISTHETERUS. 

What !  have  you  any  foreign  divinities  above  you  ? 

(Alluding  to  the  foreign  allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnefian 
war.  They  fometimes  gave  laws  to  the  republic,  and  fold  their 
affiftance  to  it  very  dear.) 

PROMETHEUS. 

Foreigners  they  are,  without  doubt;  for  they  are  of  the  fame 
country  as  Execeftides. 

PISTHETERUS. 

Theirnamcs,  if  you  pleafe  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

They  are  called  Triballians,  (that  is  to  fay  parafites  or  im- 
poftors}  and  indeed,  there  was  fuch  a  people  of  Thrace,  bor- 
dering upon  Mount  Hemus,  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Moefia.) 
I  acquaint  you  alfo  that -you  will  foon  have  ambafladors  fent  to 
you  to  treat  of  peace,  fome  from  Jupiter  and  fome  from  the  Tri- 
ballians; but  do  not  hear  of  any  fuch  thing,  unlefs  Jupiter  con- 
fents  to  tefign  his  fceptre  to  the  Birds,  and  ibvereignty  to  you  in 
marriage  *. 

PISTHETERUS. 

What  Goddefe  is  that  ? 


•  In  &e  fiune  manner  Trygaeus  efpotiTes  Pesce,  or  <mf  of  her  companions,  in  the 
foregoing  comedy  of  that  name* 

Vot.in.  *Xx  PRO- 
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PROM  E  T  H  E  U  S. 

A  rare  beauty,  on  whom  depends  thunder,  policv,  juftice, 
wifdom,  navigation,  calumny,  finances,  and  the  three  oboli  which 
we  give  to  the  judges. 

PISTHETERUS. 

What !  does  all  this  depend  on  her  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Yes ;  if  he  yields  her  to  you,  you  may  boaft  of  having  every 
thing  in  your  poflcffion  :  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  ;  for 
you  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  tendernefs  for  the  human 
race, 

PISTHETERUS. 

True,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  ev€fy  fteak  we  cat*. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  you  know  how  mortally  I  hate  die  Gods. 

PISTHETERUS. 
Ohy  very  wdL 

FR  aMB  T  B  E  ur  & 

Well,  be  aflured,  that  in  regard  to  them  I  am  a  true  Timon  ^ : 
but  I  muft  returiK  O'wt  me  my  v«fl,  that  if  perchance  Jupiter 
fees  me,  he  may  take  me  for  one  of  thofc  that  foUow  the  facred 
balkets  in  the  feafts  J. 


•  Promethecs  gave  ftre  to  men.  J  A  gentwlfarorfhragaiiftlftr  Grecian 

t  Timon    the  mifanthroptfty    fo  well    ceremonies, 
kfipwjj  ky  Lucian. 

c  PrSTHE. 
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PISTHETERUS. 
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With  all  my  heart ;    and  take  this  folding  chair   along  wit|i 

The  Chjorus^  in  the  mean  while,  continue  to  relate  what  they 
have  feen.  This  is  a  little  tale  concerning  Pifantfer,  who,  fay  the 
birds,  went  orie  day  into  the  cave  of  that  forceref  Socrates,  to 
endeavour  to  draw  out  of  hell  the  courage  which  had  fled  from 
him,  Chairephon,  famiflxed  with  hunger,  haftened  thither, 
allured  by  the  fmell  of  die  facrifice,  like  a  bird  of  the  night;  and 
Pifander  feeing  hioi«  thoughx  it  vfM  hii?  fpirit  that  was  come 
again.  All  the  myilery  of  this  allegory  i$,  that  Pifander^  who  has 
been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  comedies  *, 
was  a  very  timid  foldien  Afiftophancf  weans;  that  he  had  loft 
his  courage ;  and  that,  hoping  to  retrieve  it,  he  had  made  him- 
felf  a  difciple,  and  the  dupe  of  Socfaiec^. 

Neptune  and  Hercules  drrive  with  a  Triballian  deity;  the 
poet  makes  them  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to  the  laft  degree 
m  the  following  fliort  {cent ;  after  which  the  allegory  will  be 
explained, 

N  E  P  T  U  N  EL 

Here  we  are  la  Nephelococcygia,  the  end  of  otir  cmbaffy. 
Holla,  you  Triballian,  what  a  left-handed  feflow  thoti  art !  wilt 
fhou  never  learn  to  hang  thy  clbke  over  thy  right  fhoxAder  like  a 
gentleman  j  or  art  thou  not  willing  fo  imitate  Laipfodias  ?  [H^teOs 
an  admiral:  be  plundered  USmeraf  atidFrOfia  J,  iit  the  i^fh  year 
of  the  Pehponnefian  war  J} 

T  R  I  B  A  L  L  IAN. 
Let  me  aJonc. 


•'See  the  Clbuds,  whcfe  he  compares         f  Himera,  a  CJreCfan  citJJ  ib    ^cDy, 
the  houfe  of  Socrates  to  the  caves  of  Tro-     where  there  were  hot  baths. 
^^gmm»*  .  t  Prafia,  a  maritime  town  of  Laconia. 

♦Xxi  NEP- 
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NEPTUNE. 

Go  to,  you  arc  the  moft  unpolitc  Deity  I  ever  faw.  Tell  mc> 
Hercules,  what  ftiall  we  do  ? 

(The  converfation  of  the  ambaffador  refcmbles  much  the  con- 
fultations  of  Meff.  Bahls,  Desfonandres,  and  Filerin  of  Mo- 
liere.  Obferve  for  the  better  explication  of  the  allegory,  that 
Neptune  is  chief  of  the  embafly.) 

HERCULES. 

I  have  faid  it.  I  will  inftantly  ftrangle  that  inhuman  fellow 
who  has  thus  immured  the  Gods. 

NEPTUNE. 

Yes,  but  we  came  as  peace-makers. 

HERCULES. 

That's  the  very  reafon  why  I  would  ftrangle,  him  as  the 
fliorteft  way. 

Piftheterus  appears  drefled  like  a  cook,  like  the  old  heroes  of 
Homer,  and  orders  a  grand  feaft,  the  more  to  enrage  the  fa* 
mi(hed  Deities;  and  what  is  very  comical  in  the  ancient  cuftoms, 
he  hardly  feems  to  take  notice  of  the  vifit  of  the  three  Divinities, 
fo  bufy  he  afFeds  to  be  in  ordering  and  preparing  the  feaft* 
Hercules,  fmelling  the  favour  of  the  vidkuals,  fays,  like  a  true 
parafite,   **  What  meat  is  that,  I  pray." 

PISTHETER  U,S. 

A  few  feditious  birds  who  made  attempts  upon  the  public  liber ty» 
and  are  now  punifhed.  {^be  allufion  is  obvious  enough^) 

HERCULES.       . 

You  powder  them  with  benjamin,  I  fuppofe.  {This  is /aid 
alJegoricalfy.) 

PISTHE^ 
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PISTHETERUS,  turning  towards  bimfuddenly) 

Ah,  ah,  my  lord  Hercules,  is  it  you?  what  can  I  do  to  fervc 
you  ? 

HERCULES. 

We  come  from  the  God  to  treat  about  peace. 

PISTHETERU  Sy  pretending  to /peak  to  bisfervants. 

Oh,  there  is  no  oil  in  the  phial.  {By  this  be  means  that  be 
will  not  bear  any  fucb  terms  \  tbe  equivocation  is  lively  in  the 
Greek,  wbicb  turns  upon  tbe  words  oil  and  compajion.) 

HERCULES. 

You  muft  always  feafon  the  game. 

(Pay  the  allies,  or  make  a  golden  bridge  for  the  enemies.) 

Neptune  fpeaks  more  clearly,  and  propofes  conditions  of  the 
treaty;  and  firft,  he  promifes  rain  and  ;fair  weather.  Piftheterus 
anfwcrs  him  by  the  following  words,  which  I  intreat  the  in- 
genious reader  to  obferve  carefully,  fuppofing  with  me  for  a 
moment,  that  this  man  perfonates  the  Lacedemonians,  or  a 
man  attached  to  their  interefts  as  was  Alcibiades.  "  We  did 
•*  not  begin  the  war,  fays  he,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to 
'*  peace :  but  it  is  upon  condition,  that  Jupiter  furrenders  up 
<*  his  fceptre  to  us :  upon  thefe  terms  we  will  agree,  and  I  in- 
*^  vite  the  ambafladors  to  the  feaft." 

Ariftophancs  had  faid  in  the  comedy  of  Peace,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  not  the  principal  caufe  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war :  he  repeats  it  here  almoft  in  the  fame  words,  but 
without  naming  the  Lacedemonians.  It  is  they  then  who  are 
concerned,  and  the  enigma  is  folved. 

HERCULES,  {bearing  him  /peak  ofajeafl^  fays,. 

I  am  £itisfied :  I  confent  to  it. 

Nep. 
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Neptune  remanftratefi  to  Hercules  that  he  is  in  a  great  hurry ; 
and  that  he  mud  be  very  much  a  flavc  to  his  appetite,  to  fa- 
erificc  his  father's  fceptre ;  but  Piftheterus,  to  gain  over  Her- 
cules, fiiews  him  fo  many  advantages  in  this  alliance,  that 
the  great  Alcides  yields  the  fceptre.  The  Triballian  Deity  being 
afkeJ,  anfwers,  in  his  barbarous  language,  that  he  confents 
alfo. 

This  article  being  granted  by  plurality  of  votes,  Piftheterus 
recollects  one  he  had  alnfK>ft  forgot :  he  is  willing  to  leave  Juno 
to  Jupiter;  but  infifts  upon,  having  the  Goddefs  Sovereignty 
in  marriage. 

The  fceptre  evidently  means  the  prinaacv  and  command  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Greece,  Lacedemon  had  held  it  a  long  while,  but 
(he  afpired  higher :  fihe  affc<3:ed  the  univerfal  dominion  of 
Greece.  Upon  this  demand  of  Piftheterus,  the  Divinities  being 
enraged,  feign  as  if  they  would  breajc  off  the  conference  «id 
go  away. 

Piftheterus  feems  not  at  all  concerned,  but  continues  coMy  to- 
give  orders  ajx)u^  his  allegorical  dwcct^  the  mote  to  excite  the 
appetite  of  the  thxee  fa^niftied  Deities.  In  this  coodxtioa  were  the 
Athenians,  a^d.  the  priiacipal  ftatea  of  GreecQ^  Suich  d&>  had 
been  the  ^nbitioa  of  Athens,  and,  each  of  them  held  it  by 
turns;  at  leaft  in  part,  without  taking  the  hated  title*  This 
was  the  fource  of  all  the  ware;*  and  the.  caufe  of  the  rutn  of  Greece<. 
A  war  of  eighteen  yeacs  carried  on. by  both  pajrties^  and  the  enter-, 
prife  of  the  con^^eft  of  Sicily  by  the  former^  made  the  whole 
body  fuf^r,,  efpecially  Athene 

Hercules,  who  wants  his  dinner^  does  not:  thijok  iM  worth 
while  to  cavil  abQut  a  woman :  but  Neptune  gives  him  to 
underftaod,.  that  he  is  moft  concerned  in  this  afrair  as  being^ 
the  heir  of  Jupiter.  Piftheterus,  who  has  a  good  opinion  ot 
Hercules,  to  overthrow  this  objedlion,  telfe  him,  that  he  is- 
laughed  at,  for  being  only  Jupiter's  baftard :  that  he  cocdd 
not  pretend  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father:  that  Minerva 
was  the  only  legitimate  heir :  that  Neptune,  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  wac,  by  flattering  him  with  vain^  hopes^  would 
be  the  firft  to  difpate  the  fucceflion  of  the  paternal  throne; 
and  fuch  like  reafons,  the  meaning  of  which  allegory  is  not 
estfily  to  be  found  out :     nor  indeed  has    any  one  attempted- 

to 
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to  do  it.      However,  I  may  fafely   aflert  that  there  is   a  mean- 
ing, and  the  followine  is   the  moft  probable. 

Ariftophanes  would  manifeftly  infinuate  to  the  Athenians, 
and  to  all  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  make  a 
good  peace;  and  which  cannot  be  done  without  civilly  yield- 
ing the  fuperiority  to  the  Lacedemonians,  of  which  they  had 
been  in  poffefiion  time  out  of  mind.  We  need  only  then 
name  the  maiks,.  and  fee  the  original  characters.  Neptune 
and  Minerva,  honoured  by  the  Athenians,  reprefent,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  the  republic  of  Athens,  at  leaA  Minerva  docs. 
Like  her,  Athens  pretended  to  the  right  of  fuperiority.  Her- 
cules, who  was  of  Thebes,  does  he  not  reprefent  that  ftate  ? 
Jupiter,  is  he  not  Corinth,  which  made  itfelf  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  by  being  called  Jupiter's  Corinth?  The  Gods  in 
general  are  certainly  the  Greeks,  and  the  Triballi,  the  bar- 
barians, allies  of  Athens,  who  could  not  have  the  fuperiority 
difputed   for,  in  view. 

The  Triballian  deputy  confents  to  every  thing,  becaufe  he 
has  no  other  intereft  in  the  war  than  his  own  private  advantage. 
This  conjedture  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  being  ex- 
amined ;  and  is  too  much  united  to  the  reft  of  the  allegory, 
not  to  hazard  it  in  this  place ;  e/pecially  the  reader  knowing 
how  to  make  a  more  natural  application  from  this  general 
key. 

Hercules  yields,  and  gives  up  the  fovereignty,  as  does  likewife  the 
Triballian  Deity.  Neptune  alone  oppofes  it,  but  in  vain.  The 
greater  number  carry  the  day,  and  all  three  go  to  fetch  the 
Coddtfs  to  Piftheterus.  The  Bird-Chorus  take  the  opportunity 
of  this  interval  to  form  a  fatyr  againft  the  orators,  under  pre- 
tence of  relating  what  they  faw  extraordinary  in  their  journey. 

A  courier  arrives  a  moment  afterwards,  and  begins  to  difplay  in 
pompous  vcrfes  and  parodies,  the  approaching  happinefs  of  Pifthe- 
terus. The  Chorus  continue  the  parody  a  little,  at  the  expence 
of  Euripides,  concerning  the  graces  of  fovereignty,  and  'advan- 
tages of  this  marriage.  Piftheterus  thanks  the  Birds  for  their 
epithalamium ;  and  feeing  them  in  the  dithyrambic  ftrain,  he 
exhorts  them  to  fingthe  appendages  of  fovereignty,  namely,  thunder 
and  lightning,  wit^  which  he  is  to  arm  himfelf  as  a  new  Jupiter. 
The  Chorus  obcy,^  and  we  may  prefume,    (according  to  Mr. 

Boi- 
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Boivin*s  remark,)  that  the  mufic  was  accompanied  with  the  noife 
of  approaching  thunder. 

This  comedy  appeared  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  being  examined 
at  large,  in  otder  to  explain  its  fecret  fprings,  which  makes  it  in- 
finitely more  curious  and  agreeable  than  if  I  had  contented  my- 
felf  with  coniidering  it  only  as  a  iimple  comic  decoration. 


THE 


THE 

FEASTS      of     CERES 

AND 

PROSERPINE,* 


COMEDY   by  ARISTOPHANES. 


ASled  in  the  twenty-jirfi  year  of  the  Ptlopmnefian  v>ar^  and  the  Jirfi 
of  the  ninety-' fecond  olympiad^  during  the  Dionyfial  fejiivals,  Calliut 
being  Archon  after  Cleocritus.  This  date  is  founded  upon  mere  con- 
jeSlures^  on  the  words  of  Arijlophanesi  for  there  are  no  prefaces 
or  notes  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  M.  Sam.  Petit  places  it 
three  years  later ^  namely^  on  the  fourth  year  of  the  fame  olympiad. 

IN  Athens,  the  feafts  of  Ceres  and  Proferpioe  lafted  five  days. 
Several  myfterious  ceremonies  were  performed  daring  that  time; 
at  which  no  men  were  permitted  to  be  prefent^  as  in  the  feftival  of 
the  good  Goddefs  among  the  Romans.  The  aflembly  is  held  in 
the  temple,  where  the  (cene  is  laid. 

There  are  two  comedies  of  this  name ;  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  they  are  two  different  pieces,  or  the  fame  retouched  and 
correded.  One  paiTage  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,  as  from  the  piece 
£rft  written,  we  find  in  this  which  we  are  now  to  examine ;  and 
another  quoted  by  Atheoeus,  as  from  the  revifed  comedy,  is  not  to 


^  Thefe  two  Goddefles,  the  mother  and  Tbejmopbma^  and  the  women  who  celebra- 
daag^iter,  were  called  Thkinophores,  a  /r-  ted  it  Tbifmopbaria  Zpmzm,  which  is  the 
piui  finndis.     Their  feftival  was  called    Greek  title  of  this  oonod/. 

Vol,  III.  Yy    •  be 
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be  met  with  in  this ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  with  Cafaubon, 
that  the  piece  we  have  is  of  the  firft  writing.  It  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  Euripides  fuffered  no  great  prqudice  by  it ;  for  it  is  againfl  him 
that  Ariftophancs  lets  loofe  all  the  poignancy  of  his  fatyrical  humour: 
he  is  ftill  more  fevere  upon  the  women;  and  on  this  account  there-- 
forc  we  (hall  pafs  it  over  flightly,  yet  without  omitting  the  four 
principal  articles,  which,  in  the  difcourfe  upon  this  head,  wc  pro- 
pofed  to  examine. 

The  fubjea  in  general  is  the  feftival  of  the  two  GoddefTes,  which 
made  a  diftinguiflied  part  of  the  worfhip  of  the  Athenian  women. 
They,  being  enemies  to  Euripides,  take  this  opportunity  to  contrive 
among  themfelves  fome  means  of  riuning  him  j  and  he,  to  prevent 
his  condemnation,  makes  ufe  of  many  different  ftratagems.  The 
defign  of  the  comic  poet  is  to  reprefent  Euripides  as  a  mean  crafty 
man.  He  was  then  alive,  but  very  old,  as  the  poet  Agathon  tells 
him  in  the  fecond  ad. 

A    C    T      L 

Mnefilochus,  very  angry  to  find  himfelf  forced  out  of  his  houfe 
before  day,  and  in  the  winter,  by  the  importunity  of  Euripides  his 
kinfman,  alks  him  whither  he  is  going  to  lead  him  ?  but  Euripides, 
to  avoid  anfwering  him  plainly,  has  recourfe  to  philofophical  fubtil- 
ties.  **  You  cannot,  fays  he,  hear  it,  fince  you  arc  going  to  fee  it." 
Mnefilochus  obliges  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  laid.  "I  cannot, 
••  you  fay,  hear." 

EURIPIDES. 
That  which  you  are  going  to  fee. 

MNESILOCHUS. 

And  probably  that  which  I  am  to  fee. 

EURIPIDES. 

You  cannot  hear. 

From  hence  Mnefilochus  concludes  that  he  muft  have  neither 
eyes  nor  ears.  Euripides,  like  a  philofopher,  explsuns  to  him  in  a 
ridiculous  manner  the  formation  of  the  eye  and  ear;  upon  which 
his  kinfman  exclaims,  "What  wonderful  things  do  you  teach  me ! 
**  fee  what  we  gain  by  converfing  with  philofophers."  Arifto- 
phancs, w«  find,  is  refolved  to  make  himfelf  meny  at  the  expencc 

of 
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of  philofpphy  and  philofophcrs  :  his  fatire  is  particularly  levelled  at 
Euripides,  at  Anaxagoras  his  mailer^  and  Socrates  his  friend;  for 
both  the  mafter  and  the  friend  having  been  accufed  of  impiety, 
the  comic  poet's  defign  in  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Frogs,  was,  to  infinuate  to  his  audience  that  Euripides  was  a  little 
tainted. 

This  whole  fccne  turns  upon  the  fame  kind  of  low  humour,  till 
Euripides  perceiving  a  fervant  belonging  to  the  poet  Agathon,  to 
whofe  houfe  he  intended  to  go,  intreats  his  kinfman  to  flop  at  the 
door,  which  he  points  out  to  him,  The  fervant  as  mad  as  his  ma- 
fter fays,  as  he  is  coming  out,  "  Yc  people,  keep  a  religious  filcnce, 
*^  for  the  choir  of  mufes  is  now  in  my  mafter's  clofet  meditating 
*'  new  fongs.  Ye  winds  reftrain  your  breath;  ye  waters  ftop  your 
^'  courfe/'  From  all  this  we  are  to  underftaod  that  Agathon  is 
writing  a  new  tragedy. 

Euripides  and  Mnefilochus  approach  the  fervant,  and  defire  him 
to  give  Agathon  notice  of  their  arrival.  The  fervant  tells  them 
that  his  mafter  will  not  make  them  wait  long ;  for  that  it  is  not 
eafy  for  a  poet  to  make  verfes  in  the  winter,  if  the  fun  does  not 
(hine.  This  is  a  fatirical  ftroke  againft  poor  poets.  Euripides  here 
tells  his  kinfman  the  reafon  of  his  bringing  him  to  Agathon.  He 
has  been  informed,  he  fays,  that  the  women  whom  he  has  fo  often 
abufed  in  his  tragedies,  were  that  very  day,  being  the  third  of  Ceres' 
feftival,  10  enter  aprofecution  againft  him,  and  perhaps  to  condemn 
him  to  death:  that  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  he  was  come  to  in- 
treat  Agathon  to  difguUe  himfelf  in  a  female  habit,  and  mix  among 
the  aifembly.  Ihis  is  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the  effeminate  Agathon  ; 
and  upon  all  thofe  men  who  difguifed  themfelves  like  women,  that 
they  might  procure  admiflion  to  thefe  myfterious  ceremonies,  as 
Clodius  did  afterwards,  and  was  profecuted  for  having  afCfted  at 
the  rites  of  the  good  Goddefs  at  Rome.  The  whole  turns  upon 
this  mad  fcheme  which  Ariftophanes  puts  into  the  bead  of  Eiiri*- 
pidcs. 

At  length  Agathon  appears  habited  like  a  woman  followed  by  a 
Chorus  of  the  mufes;  or  of  other  women  befides  the  Chorus,  whooi 
we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel.  He  recites  fome  verfes  with  the  air  of  a 
conceited  and  ignorant  poet.  This  forms  the  interlude  of  thefirft  z£t. 

ACT     IL 

Mnedlochus  rallies  Agathon  upon  his  difguife :  Agathon  defends 
it  by  alledging  the  examples  of  Anacreon,  Alceus^  and  Phryni- 

Y  y  2  cuS| 
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cu«,  who,  fays  he,  would  never  have  made  fuch  fine  verfes  if  they 
had  not  been  nice  and  finical  in  their  drcfs.  '*  No  wonder  then, 
«•  fays  Mnefilochus  that  Philoclcs*,  who  was  fo  nafty,  made 
*'  filthy  verfes ;  that  the  wicked  Xenocles  made  wicked  onei^ 
•'  and  that  thofe  of  the  infipid  Theognis-f-  were  cold  and  unafFeding/' 
Agathon  makes  ufe  of  this  argument  to  juftify  his  own  affeded  airs. 
Euripides  maintains  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  declares  that  he 
himfelf  when  he  was  of  Agathon's  age  did  the  fame.  He  thea 
makes  known  to  him  the  occafion  of  his  coming,  and  prefifes  hia 
^equeft  in  fome  verfes  from  one  of  his  tragedies;  for  parody  is  the 
great  art  of  Ariftophanes,  in  this  and  in  all  his  comedies.  Euripides 
tells  his  friend  what  need  he  has  of  his  afTiftance ;  but  Agathon  re« 
minds  him  of  a  verfe  in  the  tragedy  of  Alceftes ;{;,  where  Admetus-^ 
reproaching  Pheres  his  father  with  cruelty,  in  fufFeriAg  Alceftes  to  y 
die  inftead  of  ofiFerIng  to  fatisfy  the  Fates  by  devoting  the  fmall  r^^^^ 
mainder  of  his  life,  is  thus  anfwered  by  Hicres :  "  Life  is  djaf^to 
•*  thee,  and  canft  thou  imagine  that  I  am  left  fond  oC.,4ffe  than 
*^  thou  art ?"  Agathon  therefore  declares  plainly  t)Mrtne  will  not 
mix  in  the  afiembly  of  women  to  preferve  his-^f^nd. 

Euripides,  thus  abandoned  by  Agathon,  l^as  recocirfc  to  his  kin& 
man,  who  confents  to  go  and  defend  bim.  Aeathon  lends  him  his 
habit,  and'MnefildcKus  is  immediately  drefled  like  a  woman.  He 
infifts  upon  Euripides  binding  himfelf  by  an  oath  to  fly  to  his  af- 
fiftance  if  he  fliould  happen  to  be  difcovered.  The  poet  fwears  by 
the  iEther,  the  habitation  of  the  king  of  Gods :  a  philoibphical 
oath,  with  which  Mnefilochus  is  not  quite  fatisfied  y  therefore  Eu- 
ripides,  to  make  him  eafy,  fays,  with  a  little  refentment,  "  Well 
♦*  then  I  fwear  by  all  the  Gods."     "  Remember,  refumes  Mnefilo- 


*  A  poet  who  has  been  already  men-  (ervations  upon  the  Alceftes  of  Euripides, 

tioned.  and  to  refled  that  if  what  diigufts  the  mo- 

t  Another  poet,  remarkable  for  the  bad-  derns  in  that  tragedy  had  given  offence  to  ^ 

nefs  of  his  verfes.  an  Athenian  audience,  Ariflophanes,  who 

X  See  the  tragedy  of  Akeftesi  AS  Ml*  never  ^red  Euripides,  would  not  have  ■ 

Scene  V.    We  are  not  to  fuppofe  from'  failed  to  decry  it.     Now  this  he  has  not 

thefe  parodies,  that  the  verfes  of  Euripides  done  \  therefore  the  arguments  I  urged  in 

were  cenfured  as  bad;  on  the  contrary^  defence  of  the  Alceftes  fubfift  in  all  their 

tiiey  ferveto  ihew  us  that  thoft  ierfes  made  force.     As  for  the  verfes  quoted  here,  aU 

a  flrong  imprefiion,    which    appears  by  though  I  (hould  grant  that  Aridophanes 

that  line  of  the  Hippolitus  quoted  likewiA  cenfures  them,  which  he  does  not,  yet  thi^ 

in  thia  comedy.  My  tongut  and  not  wf  biort  would  only  ftrengthen  the  proof  which  I 

hasfivom  it,    I  muft  intreat  the  reader  to  deduce  from  hi»  filpnce  with  regard  to  all 

taUto  auttd  what  has  beeaTaid  in  thc^ob^  the  reft* 

3,  ^  chus 
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chus  that  your  heart  has  fworn,  and  not  your  toaguc  only/*  This 
alludes  to  a  line  in  the  tragedy  of  Hippolitus^  A  moment  after- 
wards are  heard  the  cries  of  women  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine :  they  appear,  and  Euripides  runs  away.  All  the  reft  of 
the  adion  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  this  temple,  which  is  opened  to  the 
view  of  the  audience. 

An  Athenian  woman  advances  followed  by  a  Chorus  of  her  com- 
panions :  (he  invites  them  to  celebrate  the  myfteries  of  the  two 
Goddefles.  This  is  performed  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Choiufles, 
with  the  accuftomed  invocations;  There  is  fomething  humorous 
enough  in  the  folemn  imprecations  which  (he  who  fpeaks  for  the 
teft  obliges  them  to  make.  **  Againft  thofe  who  form  any  defign 
"  prejudicial  to  the  people.— Of  the  female  people  (refumes  fhe :) 
"  againft  thofe  who  are  willing  to  make  peace  with  the  Perfians*, 
'<  or  with  Euripides:  againft  thofe  who  ambitioufly  afpire  to  the 
**  fupreme  powers  or  raife  up  new  tyrants  to  lord  it  over  the 
V  people." 

To  thefe  iingular  imprecations  many  others  are  added  which 
relate  particularly  to  women :  as  for  example,  againft  thofe  who 
reveal  a  woman's  producing  a  fuppofititious  child,  and  the  like. 
There  are  fome  other  paiTages  in  this  comedy  which  (hew  that  this 
fraud  was  often  pra£Ufed  in  Athens  The  Chorus  ratify  all  thefe 
curfes. 

ACT    IIL. 

She  who  had  firft  (poke  publi(hes  the  refult  of  the  femaie  fc- 
nate.  **  This,  fays  (he -f-,  was  the  fubjedl  of  our  confultation 
*'  the  preceding  day ;  Timoclca  was  prc(ident,  Lydlla  fecretary, 
«•  Sbftrata  pronounced  our  determinations.  That  we  (hould  hold 
•*  an  a(rembly  on  the  third  days  of  Ceres*  feftival,  to  deliberate 
^*  upon  the  punKhment  to  be  inflifted  upotk  our  declared  enemy 

Euripides^     Who  will  fpeafc?" 


t«- 


FI  R  S  T    WOMAN. 

I; 


*  The  Perfians  were  at  that  time  at  war     Many  examples  of  it  are   to   be  found 
with  Athens.  in  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes.    Lucian 

fThe  ufiul  fonn-ia  pubKc  decrees,      has  imitated  this  piece  of  humour. 

SECOND 
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SECOND     WOMAN. 

Put  this  crown  on  then  -f-  before  you  fpeak  of  peace  :  filencc. 
She  fcratchcs  her  head  as  the  orators  do  :  (he  looks  as  if  fhe  would 
give  us  a  long  harrangue. 

THE     FEMALE     ORATOR. 

Ladies,  I  fwear  by  our  great  Goddefles,  that  it  is  not  ambition 
which  moves  me  to  fpeak  at  this  time,  but  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation I  feel  for  the  injuries  you  have  fufFered  during  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  from  Euripides,  that.fonof  a  defpicable  herb- woman. 
Has  he  not  loaded  us  with  the  groiTeft  abufe  ?  has  he  not,  in  all 
his  pieces,  endeavoured  to  render  us  infamous  ?  and  does  he  not 
expedl  to  have  crouded  audiences  to  thefc  vile  fatires  ?  He  has  ac- 
cufed  us  of  adultery,  incontinence,  treachery,  of  loving  wine,  and 
of  intemperance  of  tongue.  According  to  him  J,  we  are  the 
greateft  evil  that  man  can  be  afHided  with. 

She  adds,  that  many  huibaods  at  their  return  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  ufc  their  wives  with  great  cru- 
elty, and  charge  them  with  all  ibrts  of  wickednefs :  hence  their 
fufpicions,  their  unworthy  cautions,  bolt$«  bars,  and  Laconian 
keys.  In  conclufion,  (he  declares  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
Euripides  fhould  be  put  to  death,  either  by  poifon,  or  fome  other 
way.  The  Chorus  applaud  the  female  orator,  and  raife  her  above 
Xenocles  the  fon  of  Carcinus.  This  Xenocles  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  famous  orator  who  wjis  both  applauded  and  criticifed. 

Another  woman  rifes  up  to  fpeak.  She  fays  that  (he  has  no- 
thing to  add  to  what  has  been  already  alledged  againft  Euripides, 
except  a  particular  injury  which  he  has  done  to  her :  that  as  (he 
fells  crowns  for  the  Gods,  the  poet  by  his  blafphemies,  has  ruined 
her  trade,  by  perfuading  men  tna(  there  are  no  Gods,  Euripides, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Socrates,  had  adopted  hia.  fentiments :  but 
Socrates,  though  he  denied  a  plurality  of  Gods,  yet  acknowledged 
one,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  Euripides  thought  and  (poke 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  the  moft  cruel  charge  which  Arifto- 
phanes  brings  againft  Euripides  and  Socrates  is  that  of  unbelief  in 
matters  of  religion  :  an  indireft  charge  which  relates  only  to  the 
Go.(Js  of  the  country ;  for  the  Athenians,  in  other  refpedts  fo  free 


f  Wc  fliall  find  the  fame  cuftom  ob-      gainft  the  orators  of  that  time, 
fcrved  in  the  Female  Orators.    Thefc  two         J  Alluding  to  a  line  in  the  tragedy  of 
fcenes  of  different  comedies  are  fatires  a-     Hippolitus. 

and 
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and  fuch  lovers  of  independancc,  that  they  would  make  themfelvcs 
merry  with  the  fabulous  adventures  of  their  Gods,  yet  would  not 
endure  any  ridicule  upon  the  worfliip  of  thofe  very  Gods  who  were 
honoured  in  their  country.  The  Chorus,  who  are  all  enemies  to 
Euripides,  do  not  fuffer  this  accufation  to  fall, 

Mnefiloclus,  in  his  female  habit,  now  rifes  up  to  fpeak.  **  I 
*«  am  not  furprifed,  fays  he,  at  the  rage  you  exprefs  againft  a 
'*  poet  who  has  abufed  you  in  his  writings.  May  all  my  chil- 
♦*  dren  perifli,  if  I  do  not  deteft  him  equally  with  you,  Never- 
**  thelefs,  I  think  we  ought  to  compare  and  balance  our  arguments. 
'*  We  are  alone,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  our  fecrets  will  be  re- 
*'  vealed;  therefore  I  will  fpeak  freely  to  you.  Tell  me  then,  1 
^  befeech  you,  why  are  we  fo  exceffively  fliocked  at  the  reproach 
'*  of  a  few  trifling  errors  which  Euripides  has  difcovered  in  us, 
*•  when  wc  are  confcious  of  fo  many  crimes  which  he  pafTes  over 
«  in  filence  ?" 

This  is  a  terrible  fatirc  againft  the  fex ;  for  the  pretended  wo- 
man acknowledges  herfelf  guilty  of  die  moft  enormous  wicked- 
iiefs,  "  Euripides,  fays  he,  is  ignorant  of  our  worftadlions:  he 
«  knows  not  our  unfaithfulnefs  to  our  hulbands.  If  he  has  han- 
♦*  died  Phedra  feverely,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  He  has  not  unveiled 
"  all  our  various  ftratagems,  nop  our  dexterity  in  impofing  fup*. 
<^  pofititious  children  upon  ourjhusbands/' 

M nefilochus,  in  this  farcaftick  manner,  charges  fo  many  crimes 
upon  the  Athenian  women,  that  they  grow  enraged,  and  load 
him  with  invcdtives  for  having  dared  to  defend  a  poet  who  has 
chofen  to  reprefent  fo  many  Menalippa's  and  Phedra's  in  his  tra- 
gedies, and  not  one  Penelope,  To  this  Mnelilochus  anfwers, 
«•  Becaufe  there  is  no  Penelope  now  :  we  are  all  Phedra's."  He 
adds,  that  he  has  not  faid  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  ill  of  them 
which  he  could  fay,  and  enlarges  upon  what  he  had  omitted  be- 
fore, their  murders,  their  parricides,  poifons,  and  the  like.  Such 
is  the  character  which  Ariftophanes  has  drawn  of  the  Athenian 
women. 

A  man  named  Clifthenes,  noted  for  his  eflfeminacy,  prefents 
himfelf  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  defires  leave  to  communicate 
fome  important  intelligence  to  the  aflfembly.  The.  women  admit 
him,  and  he  informs  them  that  they  have  a  man  amongft  them  iii 
difguife.  Mnefilochus,  to  prefcrvc  himfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  wo- 
men, takes  refuge  at  the  altar.  He  (hatches an  infant  out  of  theamis 
of  one  of  them>  threatening  to  facrifice  it  upon  the  altar,  and  he 
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difcovcrs  that  this  fuppofcd  infant  is  a  veffel  full  of  wine.  Doubt- 
ful  in  what'  manner  to  give  Euripides  notice  of  his  danger,  he  at 
laft  rccolleds  the  tragedy  of  Palamede  ♦,  where  that  warrior  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  adventures  upon  fome  fmall  branches 
of  trees,  and  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  fea,  w^th  a  hope  that 
one  of  them  might  be  found  by  Nauplius  his  father.  Mneiilo** 
chus,  in  ridicule  of  this  fiction,  refolves  to  do  the  fan»  :  *^  But 
^'  where  (hall  I  find  branches  ?  (ays  he.  Oh,  inftead  of  themi 
**  I  will  break  thc(c  (latues  in  pieces.  Wood  for  wood  :  it  is 
**  the  fame  thing/*  He  continues  the  parody  even  to  the  end^ 
with  the  low  buffoonery  of  an  harlequin. 

The  Chorus,  as  ufual,  make  a  digrefiion  addrefTed  to  the  au« 
dience.  The  deiign  of  this  harangue  is  to  prove,  in  a  humourous 
manner,  firfl,  that  it  is  folly  and  inju(tice  to  fcandalize  the  female 
fex ;  "  For  if  we  are  publick  plagues,  fays  (he  who  (peaks  for  the 
•'  others,  why  do  you  marry  us  ?  Secondly,  that  womdn  greatly 
**  excel  men."  This  parallel  is  very  fatirical  againfl  thofe  who 
are  particularly  named.  ^^  Naufimacha,  for  example,  is  fuperiour 
«*  to  Charminus :  nothing  is  more  clear.  Cleophon  is  ftill  wick- 
**  eder  than  Salabaccha.  Which  of  you  for  valour  can  be  com- 
«*  pared  with  Ariftomache,  that  heroine  of  Marathon,,  or 
**  with  Stratonice  ?  Can  any  of  thofe  fenators  of  the  laft  year, 
**  who  refigned  their  employments  to  others,  be  thought  equil  to 
"  Eubala  ?  Confefs  then,  gentlemen,  that  we  arc  more  virtuous 
*'  than  you.  No  woman  is  feen  carried  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
•'  two  horfes,  after  having  robbed  the  publick  treafury  of  fifty 
<'  talents.  If  they  do  fted  a  few  trifles  from  their  hufbands,  it  is 
with  intention  to  reftore  them  die  fame  day.  But  amongft  you, 
can  we  not  point  out  cheats,  buffoons,  rakes,  and  ipend« 
thrifts,  who  are  not  (b  capable  as  we  are  of  keeping  the  pof-  \ 

fefiions  left  them  by  their  father?  We  know  how  at  leaft  to 
^*  keep  our  baskets,  our  (huttles,  and  our  diftafFs;  but  how  many  of 

♦  Some  aflcrt  that  Euripides  wrote  this  mede,  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  correft- 

tragedy  after  the  death  of  Socrates ;  and  ing,  or  rather  of  contradifting  Elien ;  and 

that  certain  lines  in  which  they  appFied  to  therefore  carries  back  the  comedy  of  the 

that'philofopher  as  the  poet  intended,  drew  Feafts  rfCtru  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  pad 

tears  from  the  whole  alfembly.    It  is  this  Olympiad.      But  this  foundation  is  toa 

circumftance  which  induced  Sam.  Petit  to  flight  to  build  upon  with  any  certainty ;  and 

adopt  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  advance  the  after  all,  the  matter  is  of  very  little  im- 

time  of  Socrates*  death  to  the  third  year  of  j)ortance. 
the  92d  Olympiad,  Glailcippus  being  Ar-        f  A  little  com* 
chon.    With  r^ard  to  the  date  of  Fala- 
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"  our  heroes  have  loft  their  arms,  and  thrown  away  their  bucklers 
«  in  battler 

M.  Paulmier*  explains  this  paffage  admirably  well,  and 
fixes,  with  probability  enough,  the  date  of  this  comedy.  It  is, 
fays  he,  nothing  more  than  an  enigma,  which,  under  the  feigned 
names  of  women,  conceals,  fome  recent  affairs  of  ftate.  The  poet 
here  alludes  to  the  naval  battle  wherein  Charminus  was  defeated 
near  the  ifle  of  Sima,  with  the  lofs  of  fix  triremes  by  Antiochus 
the  Lacedemonian  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
during  the  winter,  and  confequently  according  to  appearances  a 
little  time  before  the  reprefentation  of  this  comedy  ;  for  Charminus 
died  at  Samos  the  following  year.  Now,  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
laws  to  ridicule  the  dead  upon  the  ftage,  as  is  obferved  by  the 
fcholiaft  upon  the  comedy  called  The  Peace.  This  comedy  there- 
fore muft  have  been  reprefented  before  the  death  of  Charminus : 
but  befides  that  this  argument  is  not  unanfwerable,  fince  Arifto- 
phanes  fometimes  violates  this  law  of  fparing  the  dead,  it  is  plain 
that  the  poet,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fenators,  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  refigned  their  employments  to  other  perfons,  could 
only  allude  to  the  four  hundred  adminiftrators  of  the  republic  -f-, 
who  were  eftabliflied  the  fame  year,  being  the  20th  of  the  war, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  democracy.  Ariftophanes  reproaches  the 
Athenians  for  having  fo  tamely  fufFered  it  to  be  aboliflied. 

The  Chorus  conclude  with  complaining  againft  the  men  upon 
another  article.  They  are  for  having  honourable  feftivals  and  pub- 
lick  ceremonies  afligned  for  the  mothers  of  celebrated  men,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  mothers  of  bad  citizens.  **  How  is  it  poUible, 
^*  fay  the  Chorus,  to  fee  without  indignation  the  mother  of  Hy- 
*•  perbolus  J  in  white  robes,  with  her  hair  flowing  in  ringlets  down  her 
**  neck,  feated  at  the  fide  of  the  mother  of  Lamachus  ?"  From  this 
paflage  two  things  may  be  concluded ;  firft,thatHyperbolus  was  then 
alive  ;  and  that  he  was  not  killed  till  fome  months  afterwards,  with 
Charminus  in  the  fedition  of  Samos ;  for  it  is  probable  that  in 
obedience  to  the.law,  Ariftophanes  would  have  (pared  him  if  he 
had  been  dead.  Secondly,  that  Ariftophanes,  altering  his  ftyle 
here  with  regard  to  Lamachus,  whom  in  his  other  pieces  he  had 
ridiculed,  that  great  man  had  then  performed  fome  glorious  ac-- 
tions  which  pleaded  in  his  favour. 

*  Exercitation.    Palmerii,  f  SectheFaftes.  j  The  feller  of  lamps. 

Vol.  III.  Z  2  ACT 
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A  C  T    IV. 

What  remains  is  neither  curious  nor  beautiful^  at  load  it  will' 
appear  fo  to  us.  Here  we  (hall  find  nothing  but  parodies  and  low 
turns  of  wit,  to  render  Euripides  wholly  ridiculous.  Mnefilochus, 
impatient  that  he  does  not  fly  to  his  afliilance^  cries,  <^  Is  he  a(ham- 
•*  ed  of  his  infipid  Falamede*  ?  Well,  let  us  think  of  if  fome  of  his 
*^  other  tragedies  to  draw  him  hither.  Ha!  nothing  can  be  better 
*'  imagined  ;  let  us  counterfeit  his  Helen  ;  I  am  clad  in  a  robe  ex- 
"  a<aiy  like  hers."  It  muft  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  Chorus  fufF^red 
Mnefilochus  to  remain  no  longer  in  quiet  at  the  attar,  which  fervcd 
him  for  a  fau£tuary,  than  till  they  could  fend  to  the  Prytaneum  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  magxftrates,  with  liftors. 

Mnefilochus,  in  thechara<5lcr  of  Helen,  imagines  he  beholds  Egypt 
and  the  Nile,  as  in  the  Helen  of  Euripides  *f-,  and  makes  a  humo-> 
rous  fee ne  with  another  woman,  who  does  not  comprehend  this 
new  (Iratagem.  Euripides,  who  arrives  that  moment,  enters  into 
the  fpirit  of  this  contrivance.  He  demands  to  be  introduced,  as 
the  Menelaus  in  his  tragedy ;  a  jeft  in  the  fame  tafte,  to  ridici^lc  the 
recognition  of  Menelaus  and  Helen«  **  Is  not,  fays  he  to  the  Chorus, 
"  the  palace  of  Proteas,  king  of  Egypt  near  this  place?"  One 
of  the  women  replies,  that  he  is  certainly  mad,  for  that  Proteas  has 
been  dead  ten  years.  This  fuiproquo  refembles  that  of  the  poet 
Martial,  whom  the  countefs  of  Efcarbagnus  J  takes  for  another  Mar- 
tial, a  maker  of  gloves.  Proteas,  the  fon  of  Epificles,  and  an  Athe- 
nian general,  had  been  prcfcnt  in  the  battle  of  Sybote  §  againft  the 
people  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  ||.  He  had  befieged  Methone  **  ia 
the  firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefan  war:  he  muft  therefore  have 
lived  ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards* 

While  Euripides  is  carrying  on  his  jeft,  the  wife  of  one  the  ma- 
giftrates  arrives  with  a  lidlor  ^.  This  circumftance  difconcerts  the 
new  Menelaus,   who  is  very  derous  of  canning  off  his  Helen.    He 


*  Euripides  could  obtain  only  the  fecond  Ionian   fea,  near  Epirqs. 

place  for  this  tragedy,  and  was  vanquiihed  ||  Thucydidcs,  book  firft. 

by  Xenocles,  which  makes  Elean  exclaim  ♦*  Methone,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  fitu- 

violentiy  againft  the   judges  on  this  oc*  ated  upon  the  eaftern  (hore  of  MeiTenia. 

caH  on.  9  Thefe  liAors  were  Scythians ;   there 

f  See  the  tragedy  of  Helen,  by  Euripides,  were  a  thoufand  of  them  who  kept  guard 

J  In  Moliere.  *  in  the  city,  and  had  their  quarters  in  the 

^  Sybote,  an  Ifland  before  Leucs>  in  the  market-place. 

is 
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is  obliged  to  retirci  but  he  promifes  to  return  foon  to  her  afliftance, 
being  well  affured  that  he  fhall  not  be  outdone  in  artifice  and  con- 
trivance. 

The  female  magiftratc  configns  Mnefilochus  to  the  care  of  the 
lidtor,  by  whom  he  is  bound,  with  orders  to  keep  him  carefully, 
and  to  drive  away  all  thofe  who  attempt  to  come  near  him.  The 
Chorus  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  a  fignal  vengeance,  which 
they  defcribe  in  the  evolutions  of  their  dance;  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  give  this  a  fuller  explanation  than  the  reader  has  already 
feen  in  the  fecond  difcourfe.  What  we  think  moft  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  this  paffagc  is  an  exprefllon  of  the  Chorus  relating  to  the 
faft  obferved  on  the  third  day  of  d^eres'  feftival :  "  A  faft,  fay  the 
"  Chorus,  which  is  kept  even  by  Paufon/*  This  Paufon  was  a 
man  reduced  to  great  indigence,  and  who  probably  deferved  his 
fate* 

ACT      V. 

Theliflor,  a  Scythian  by  natlori,  abufes  Mntfilochus  in  barbarous 
Creek,  and  adds  threats  td  his  infulfs,  with  all  the  cruelty  of  an  un- 
feeling guard.  The  prifoner  takeis  it  into  his  head  to  counterfeit 
the  Andromeda  of  Euripides  *,  becaufe  he  is  bound  as  ftie  was  5 
and  immediately  Euripides  enters  as  Perfius.  The  pretended  An- 
drdmeda  plays  her  part  with  humorous  complaints  againft  the  Scy- 
thian, a  monfter  more  crtiel  than  that  which  prepared  to  devour 
the  true  Andromeda:  but  Euripides  having  no  fuccefs  in  the  cha* 
radlerofPcrfeus,  he  aflume^  that  of  Echo,  another  perfonage  in 
the  fame  tragedy.  **  I  am  Echo  the'  babbler,  fays  he,  who  l^ft 
"  year  ferved  Euripides  fo  well  in  this  place  -f  .  Groan  then,  my 
*'  daughtef.*' 

MNESILOCHUS. 

And  do  you  take  care  to  repeat  my  groans. 

EURIPIDES  ostbtEcba: 
That  is  my  bufinefs :    begin. 

*  The  Andromeda»  a  tragedy  of  Euri-  public  his  tragedy  of  Andromeda  the  pre- 

pides  which  is  loft,  and  is  ridiculed  by  ceding  year,  being  the  20th  of  the  war  ; 

i^riftophanes  in  this  fcene.  and  repre&nted  it  on  the  fame  theatre. 

'f  Euripides,  we  find  by  thisi  gave  the 

Zzz  MNESI- 
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MNESILOCHUS. 

Oh,  facred  night,  how  tedious  is  thy  courfe!  how  flowly  doft 
thou  roll  thy  chariot  over  the  venerable  Olympus ! 

EURIPIDES  Ji  Echo. 

Olympus. 

This  is  fufficient  to  fliew  us  the  fpirit  of  this  parody,  and  the  ma- 
lice of  Ariftophanes  in  cxpofing]the  exceptionablepaffiiges  of  the  An- 
dromeda. After  a  few  more  ftrokes  of  low  humour,  Euripides 
becomes  Perfeus  again,  and  appears  mounted  as  before;  but  this 
artifice  fucceeding  no  better  than  all  the  reft,  he  retires  to  a  little 
diflance,  to  confider  of  a  new  one.  The  interval  is  very  (hort :  he 
returns,  and  prefents  himfelf  without  any  difguife :  he  offers. to  make 
peace  yirith  the  ladies,  promifing  never  more  to  exclaim  againft  the 
fex  in  his  verfes,  upon  condition  that  they  will  releafe  his  kinfman 
Mnefilochus  $  otherwife  he  threatens  to  difcover  all  theirirregulari- 
ties  to  their  hufbands,  when  they  return  from  the  war.  According 
to  the  feveral  conjectures  I  have  colled:ed  relating  to  the  date  of 
this  comedy,  the  Athenians  were  then  occupied  in  three  different 
places.  At  Decelia,  where  they  defended  themfelves  againft  the  in- 
curfious  of  Agis  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  feized  that  pofl, 
which  they  afterwards  recovered  from  them:  at  the  fiege  of  a  city  of 
Chio:  and  in  a  war  near  the  Hellefpont. 

The  women  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  prevailed  upon,  or  feem  to 
be  fo,  and  accept  the  conditions  offered  them  by  the  poet:  but 
the  queflion  is,  how  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  foldier  who 
guards  Mnefilochus.  Euripides  takes  that  care  upon  himfelf;  and 
inflantly  appearing  difguifed  like  an  old  woman,  he  finds  means  to 
fend  away  the  lidlor,  and  reftores  Mnefilochus  to  liberty. 

This  piece  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Dionyfial 
feflivals,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ipring ;  for  we  find  that  the 
following  comedy  was  reprefented  at  the  Leneean  feflivals,  towards 
the  end  of  autumn  in  the  fame  year.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
two  pieces  were  not  adted  during  the  fame  fe/lival. 


LYSIS- 
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COMEDY   by  ARISTOPHANES. 

Rsprefentedtbe  twenty  ^fir ft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  nvar^  and  in  tbefirfi 
of  the  ninety-fecond  Olympiad^  at  the  Ltneeanfejiivah^  Callias  being 
jircbon  after  Ckocritus  -f. 


THIS  comedy,  as  well  in  its  plan  as  moft  of  its  circum- 
ftanccs,  lies  open  to  the  cenfures  of  criticifm  -,  we  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  dwell  upon  it :  fomc  fcencs  however  we  will  flightly 
run  over.  The  fubjeft  of  it  is  peace,  and  the  fidtion  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Female  Orators,  Lyfiftrata,  wife  of  one  of 
the  principal  no^giflrates  of  Athens,  takes  it  into  her  head  to  oblige 
Greece  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  the  means  by  which  (he  pro^ 
pofes  to  accomplifh  her  defign,  is  to  prevail  upon  all  the  women 
of  the  cities  engaged  in  the  war  to  live  feparate  from  their  huf- 
bands  till  a  general  treaty  is  concluded.  She  has  already  concerted, 
this  cbnfpiracy  with  the  women  of  Athens,  by  arguments  and  dif- 
courfes^  and  with  the  foreigners  by  meffages.  Every  thing  fuc-^ 
ceeds  asfhe  deiires:  on  the  day. when  they  are  to  begin  their  enter- 


*  It  is  here  called  lyfifirata^  and  not 
Ljfi/lraii^  thit  between  two  names  very 
different  from  each  other,  a  proper  di- 
ftinflion  may  be  made. 

1-This  date  is  fufficiently  certain :  it  is. 
taken  from  one  of  thofe  ancient  monu- 
ments which  in  few  words  explains  the  Tub* 
jed  of  the  piece,  and  was  firft  made  known 
to  us  by  M.  Kufter,  who  recovered  it  in  an 
ancient  manufcript.  Such  monuments 
4efervc  more  credit  than  all  the  conjc6hircs 


of  the  learned :  however  Paulmier  and  Petit 
were  not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth 
in  their  conjectures  concerning  the  date  of 
this  comedy.  The  latter  fixes  the  date  of 
Lyfiftrata  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  92^ 
olympiad,  and  confequently  he  was  mifl^- 
ken,  and  the  former  to  the  fe(:ond  year  of 
the  fame  olympiad.  In  the  examination 
of  this  piece,  .it  will  appear  plainly  .that,  it 
mufl  have  been  afted  in  the  courii  of  thefe^ 
four  years. 

prizee 
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prize,  the  Athenian  women  feizc  the  citadel,  where  the  public 
ircafarc  was  kept,  determined  to  let  no  more  rooney  be  takw  fron^ 
thence  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  The  citadel  is  befiegedj  Ly- 
firtrata  defends  it  like  the  general  of  an  army.  One  of  thofe  ex- 
traordinary magiftrates  who  are  created  by  the  republic  in  times  of 
difliculty  and  danger,  endeavour  in  vain  by  menaces  and  prayers 
to  prevail  upon  thefe  female  confpirators  to  lay  afide  their  defign. 
Mean  time  ambafladors  arrive  from  Sparta:  the  Athenians,  arc  like- 
wife  obliged  to  name  their  plenipotentiaries;  and  Lyfiftrata  takes 
upon  her  to  decide  the  differences  of  all  Greece.  After  fome 
debates,  the  treaty  is  concluded;  all  things  arc  rcftored  to  their 
former  order,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  an  entertainment  given 
by  Lyfiftrata. 

The  fable  (^  this  comedy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aebarmehfisy  of 
P*'ace,  and  the  Femak  Orstors^  jQicw  with  what  boldnefs  Arifto- 
phanes  treated  the  moil  delicate  affairs,  of  ftate  in  a  public  theatre. 
He  would  doubtlcfs  have  been  more  deferving  of  our  efkem,  if  he 
had  not  difgraced  the  noble  freedom  of  his  comic  mufe,  by  a  (hock- 
ing licentioufnefs,  and  by  abominable  piftures,  which  will  always 
render  him  the  horror  and  execratioa  of  every  reader  who  has  the 
lead  tafte  for  modefty  and  delicacy  of  fentimcnt. 

The  firft  fcene  id  contrived  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  »moft  re- 
fined comedy :  LyMrata  is  fcen  walking  with  a  penfive  air  towards 
the  citadel,  as  if  her  mind  was  intent  upon  fome  mtghQr  proje€):. 
She  expeifls  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  women  whom  hit  has 
fummoned  to  meet  this  day^  appointed  for  the  execution  of  her  de^ 
figns.     Calpnice,  a  woman  of  a  dtfitsrent  charader,  gay,  airy,  and 
little  {killed  in  politicks,  forms  a  contraft,   with  the  deep  plotting 
Lyfiftrata :  fhq  enquires  into  the  caufe  of  her  penfiveneft,  and  of  the 
ailembly  (he  had  fummoned.     Lyfiftrata  unfolds  her  fcheme  by 
degrees,    and  immediately  feveral  ftrangers  from  difKsrent  cities 
arrive;   among  others,  an  illuftrious  Lacedemonian  lady,  named 
Lampito,  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  a  king; .  the  d^ghter 
of  Leotichidas,  for  (he  is  the  wife  of  Archidamus,  and  the  mot£^r  of 
Agis.    She  is  followed  by  a  lady  from  Bcotja^  another  from  Corinth, 
and  another  from  Scythia.     After  long  confultation,  and  very  mi- 
nute difcuflions  of  their  de(ignSj^  Lyfiftrata  prevails  upon  them  all  to 
fwear  that  they  will  faithfully  obferve  the  law  (he  will  propde  to 
them  :  ilie  herfelf  pronoXinces  the  form  of  the  oath,  and  the  women 
repeat  it  word  for  word  after  her. 

In 
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In  this  fcenc  they  mention  their  abfent  hufbands.  One  fays  that 
Kerhulband  is  guarding  Eucrates^  in  Thrace  ^  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion,  to  fignify  watching  diligently  over  feme  perfon,  or  thing,  which 
there  is  danger  of  lofing.  By  this  delicate,  yet  fcvere  figure, 
Ariftophanes  would  infinuate  that  many  of  the  Athenian  troops 
were  employed  inroaming  about  Thrace,  to  prevent  the  Chalcidians 
of  that  country  from  rifing  and  abandoning  the  party  of  Athens, 
as  they  intended,  to  do  after  the  Cinfuccefsful  expedition  of  Sicily. 
It  muft  be  remembered  here- what  has  been  frequently  faid  concern- 
ing this  expedition  :  It  was  likely  to  have  ruined  Athens,  for  when 
fhe  had  received  fuch  a  check,  her  allies  took  off  the  mafk,  and  en- 
tertained dcfigns  of  abandoning  herj  therefore  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  cares  of  the  republic  to  keep  them  in  her  interefts,  either 
by  hope  or  fear. 

Another  woman  fays,  that  her  husband  has  been  feven  months  at 
Pylus.  Pylus  was  diftant  from  Laccdemon  about  twenty  leagues, 
and  was  in  effeft  a  fubjedt  of  contention  which  difunited  all  the 
hearts  and  all  the  interefts  of  Greece :  it  was  almoft  the  only  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  becaufe  the  Lacedemonians  were 
determined  to  force  that  city  from  the  Athenians,  coft  what  it 
would  ',  and  the  Athenians  were  as  obftinately  bent  upon  keeping  it. 
It  did  not  return  under  the  dominion  of  its  firft  mafters  till  the  23d*f 
year  of  the  war,  in  the  Archonfhip  of  Dloclcs;  that  is,  about  two 
years  after  the  date  of  this  piece.  There  is  mention  made  alfo  of 
the  defefllon  of  the  Milefians,  at  the  inftigation  of  Alcibiades.  This 
revolt  was  quite  recent  J. 

Lampito  infinuatcs,  that  as  long  as  the  Athenians  have  money, 
they  will  never  be  defirous  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  they  ftill 
poffcffed' great  fums  s  nor  had  twenty  years  war,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition of  Sicily,  and  the  ufual  expences  incurred  by  fo  great  a 
number  of  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  been  able  to  ex- 
hauft  them.  Suidas  upon  this  paffage  fays,  that  they  had  a  referve 
of  a  thoufand  talents  in  the  citadel.  In  confequence,  the  Athenians, 
vain  of  their  riches,  and  confiding  in  their  power,  had,  for  feven 
years,  chearfully  fupportcd'  that  horrible  war,  which  like  a  torrent, 
had  overwhelmed  all  Greece. 


•  We  have  already  feen  in  the  comedy         f  Diodorus,  Book  1 3. 
of  the  X»/^i&/i  that  this  £«frfl/«  the  treafurer         J  Thucydides  places  it  in  the  beginning 


had   faved  himfelf  from  a  profecution  by     of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war. 
flight.   Ariftophanes  makes  a  proverb  of  it. 


r» 
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To  this  objcdion  concerning  money,  Lyfiftrata  anfwcrs,  that  (he 
has  provided  againft  that  and  every  other  difficulty  5  that 
the  citadel,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva,  will,  in  a  few  moments  be 
in  the  pofleflion  of  the  old  women  of  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenians 
be  deprived  of  their  treafure,  which  they  confidered  as  fo  fecurc  a 
refource.  She  then  exhorts  the  Lacedemonian  lady  to  bind  the 
confpiracy  by  an  oath,  which  is  a  parody  of  that  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes^  by  Efchylus  *.  She  herfelf  repeats 
it  J  but,  to  heighten  the  humour  of  this  paflage,  the  women  repre- 
fcnt  to  Lyfiftrata,  that  the  feven  warriors  who  befieged  Thebes 
fwore  upon  a  viiftim  facrificcd  in  a  (hieldj  and  that  a  fliield  did  not 
fuit  the  ceremony  of  fwearing  to  a  peace.  They  confine  themfelves 
therefore  to  a  cup  full  of  wine,  in  which  they  declare  they  will  not 
pnt  one  drop  of  water,  and  then  they  pronounce  the  oath. 

In  the  fcene  by  the  Chorus,  where  the  old  men  raife  a  pile  of 
wood  near  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  in  order  to  force  the  women  to 
come  out,  there  are  fome  fcntiments  of  Euripides  burlefqued:  the 
taking  of  the  citadel  by  Cleomenes  the  Lacedemonian  -f,  is  alfo 
mentioned.  It  was  more  than  an  age  fince  this  event  happened: 
tlie  citadel  was  at  firft  called  the  city ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  called 
the  city  in  this  fcene. 

A  Chorus  of  women  fly  to  the  afliftancc  of  their  companions 
befieged  in  the  citadel,  bringing  with  them  veffels  full  of  water  to 
^xtinguifti  the  flames.  Here  a  humorous  converfation  enfues,  be- 
tween the  two  Chorus's  of  old  men  and  women,  which  is  followed 
by  a  battle ;  the  men  attacking  with  fire,  the  women  defending 
themfelves  with  water. 

The  magiftrate  extraordinary,  fuddenly  arrives,  aftoniflied  at 
that  tumultuous  aflembly  of  women  and  din  of  war,  fo  like 
the  wild  extravagancies  adted  at  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  or 
Adonis.  He  mentions  the  orator  Demoftratus,  who  procured  a 
decree  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  on  the  day  deftined  to  mourn  for 
Adonis,  which  was  confidered  as  an  unfortunate  prefagc.  He  fays» 
that  it  is  notfurprifing  that  women  (hould  be  wicked,  fince  it  is  flie 
men  who  give  them  examples  of  wickednefs.  The  men  now 
preparing  to  force  the  gates  of  the  temple,  Lyfiftrata  comes  out, 
(hews  herfelf  courageoufly  to  the  guards,  and  breathes  fuch  an  air  of 

♦  This  is  one  of  the  fublimeft  paffages     the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  Vol.  IJ. 
%f  antiquity  ;  it  is  cited  by  Longinus.  See        f  Herodot.  Terpfic. 

defi- 
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defiance,  that  they  are  afraid  to  approach  her.  That  inftant  flie  is 
followed  by  a  croud  of  women,  who  put  them  all  to  flight.  A  con- 
ference enfues ;  Lyiiftrata  declares  that  (he  has  taken  poi&flion  of 
the  city  and  the  treafures,  **  That  Pifander,  and  others  like  him, 
•*  the  four  hundred  adminiftrators,  who  arc  always  ready  to  excite 
^'  new  commotions,  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  tb  raifib  tumplts 
•*  and  to  rob  the  public."  This  is  very  bold.  The  Pifander  here 
mentioned  was  remarkable  for  his*  cowardice;  his  fear  of  arms 
was  fo  extreme  that  it  paflbd  into  a  proverbj  More  cowardly  ttan 
Pifander.  He  had  the  advantage,  of  a  ijoble  ftature,  and  he  was 
as  haughty  as  he  was  bafe :  he  wore  a  triple  plume,  and  armour 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  order  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  hero,  although  he  had  none  of  the  (jualities  of  one.  He  waft 
called  the  Cnidian  afs.  Arifiophanes  often  lafiies  him  feverely. 
Pifander  fled  from  Athens  in  the  21ft  year  *  of  the  war,  when  the 
tyrannical  government  of  the  four  hundred,  in  which  he  had  a  (hare^ 
was  aboli(hedr 

.     l-YSISTRATA. 

No,  we  will  no  longer  fuflFer  the  public  treafure  to  be  plundered, 
THE    MAGISTRATE. 

And  what  (k)  you  do  bat  plunder  it  ?  you  who  carry  it  whithec 
jou  pleafe* 

L  Y  S  I  S  T  R  A  T  A- 

We  are  the  guardians  of  it. 

THE    MAGISTRATE. 

You  its  guardian  1  ^ 

LYSISTRATA. 
Why  (hould  that  furprife  you  ?  do  not  the  women  take  care  of 
the  private  eftates  of  families  ? 

THE    MAGISTRATE. 

The  cafe  is  very  different. 

LYSISTTRATA. 
In  what  docs  that  difference  confift? 


*  Suidas  after  XencphoD.  t  Tbucyd.  B.  8, 

Vol.  III.  Aaa  THE 
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T  HE    MAGISTRATE. 

Money  is  the  fincw  of  war. 

LYSISTRATA. 
What  occafion  have  we  for  war? 

THE    MAGISTRATE. 
It  is  ncceflary  to  fecurc  the  fafcty  of  the  republick. 

LYSISTRATA. 
We  undertake  to  preferve  the  Fepublic  by  other  methods. 

THE    MAGISTRATE. 
Youl 

LYSISTRATA. 
Yes,  we. 

THE    MAGISTRATE. 

'    Truly  the  (late  would  be  in  a  dangerous  way  under  your  care. 

Lyfiftrata  relates,  how,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  the 
women,  when  they  afked  their  husbands  what  was  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations,  if  the  war  with  Lacedemon  was  n,et  to  have 
an  end,  and  what  figniiied  the  decree  which  had  been  engraved 
upon  the  pillar  ^,  received  no  other  anfwers  but  imperious  looks 
and  haughty  commands  to  attend  their  domeftic  affairs ;  but  that 
notwithftanding,  they  perceived  plainly  the  weak  ftate  to  which  the 
government  was  reduced,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty  to  make 
remonftrances  to  their  husbands  with  all  gentlenefs  and  fubmiflion, 
concerning  the  fatal  ei¥e£ts  which  mud  unavoidably  follow  from  their 
ra{h  refolutions;  yet  thefe  humble  remonftrances  produced  nothing 
but  rage  on  the  part  of  the  men.  At  length  hearing  the  cry  con- 
tinually throughout  all  Attica,  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  flate 
who  had  any  capacity  for  governing  it  well,  the  women  thought 
it  neccflary  to  feize  upon  the  government,  and  to  preferve  Greece  in 

*  It  was  ufual  to  engraTC  upon  a  pillar  ponnefian  war,  or  rather  concerning  what 
the  treaties  made  with  the  enemies.  Here  was  written  under  that  decree  by  the  ad- 
peshaps  the  queftion  is  concerning  the  fa-,  vice  of  Alcibiades ;  it  was  this  which  re- 
mous  treaty  concluded  by  the  Athenians  kindled  the  war  after  many  mUtuat  fufpl- 
aad  Spartans  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo-    cions.     Thucyd.  B.  5. 

fpitc 
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fpiteof  herfelf  from  her  own  fury.  *'  But,  ffays  this  new  heroine) 
**  if  you  will  condefcend  to  liften  to  our  prudent  counfels,  and  re- 
**  main  quiet  as  we  do,  you  (hall  be  maftcrs  again,  and  we  will  re- 
"  fign  up  to  you  the  adminiftration  of  affairs." 

The  ftatefman  is  eager  to  anfwer  ;  but  the  Athenian  lady  ftops 
his  mouth,  and  to  throw  flill  more  ridicule  upon  him  as  well  as  the 
other  adminiftrators  of  the  republick,  (he  propofes  to  him  to  drtfs 
himfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  tclU  him  that  he  muft  pafs  through 
that  humiliation,  or  renounce  the  government.  Certainly  in  no 
ftate  but  that  of  Athens  fuch  freedom  of  language  would  have  been 
allowed. 

Lyfiftrata,  fecondcd  by  the  Chorus  of  women,  who  are  witneflcs 
of  her  triumph,  redoubles  her  farcafms,  and  confounds  the  magi- 
ftrate  by  the  ftrength  of  her  arguments;  or  rather  by  the  bitter 
railleries  with  which  (he  loads  him.  She  maintains  that  the  wo- 
men only  arc  able  to  re-eftabli{h  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  j 
and  this  Qie  proves  in  a  manner  wholly  burlefque.  If  the  public 
affairs  are  really  in  the  perplexed  ftate  they  aric  fuppofed  to  be,  the 
fex,  accudomed  to  diiintangle  their  threads,  can  reduce  them  >all  to 
order  by  dexterity  arid  patience.  That  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  by 
imitating  women  in  the  working  of  wool;  they  cleanfe  it :  fo  like- 
wife  muft  the  ftate  be  purged  of  all  thofe  ambitious  citizens,  who, 
to  raife  themfclves  to  the  magiftracy,  commit  the  moft  horrible 
crimes;  that  afterwards  all  muft  be  made  even,  all  joined  together, 
and  all  brought  to  concur  in  the  common  good.  Metaphors  like 
thefe  could  belong  only  to  Ariftophanes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  comedy,  the  Spartan  ambaftadors  come 
to  propofe  peace.  Lyfiftrata,  furrounded  by  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians,  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  her  as  to  their 
fovereign  arbiter,  explains  the  nature  of  their  difputes.  The  Chorus 
of  women  exhort  her  to  receive  the  Lacedemonians  civilly,  and  not 
with  haughtinefs,  as  the  Athenians  did  when  they  came  to  treat 
with  them  concerning  Pylus,  in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and  afterwards. 
She  makes  a  fpeech  to  them,  and  begins  with  reminding  the  Spar- 
tans of  the  fervices  they  had  received  from  Athens,  particularly 
when  Cynion  *  the  fon  of  Miltiades  was  fent  to  aflift  them  againft 
the  Mcflcnians  with  four  thoufand  men.  On  the  other  fide,  (he 
bids  the  Athenians  remember  all  the  kind  offices  they  had  received 

•  Ariftophanes  here,  Thucyd.  in  hit  firft  book,  and  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Cymon. 

A  a  a  2  from 
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from  Lacedemon^  and  exhorts  both  parties  to  love  each  other.  To 
this  they  readily  confent;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  Lacedemonians 
infift  upon  having  Pylus  reftored  to  them^  and  the  Athenians  are 
fo  far  from  granting  them  that  place»  that  diey  in  their  turn  demand 
Efchinus^y  one  of  the  cities  in  the  gulph  of  Malea,  and  fome  for- 
trefTes  in  the  territory  of  Megara.  This  demand  throws  the  Spar- 
tan deputies  into  a  violent  rage.  Lyfiftrata,  without  entering  into 
any  difcufTion  of  it,  promifes  to  fettle  all  things  amicably,  and  invites 
them  to  a  feail.     The  piece  concludes  with  feveral  hymns. 

*  There  was  an  Echinus  in  four  different  ble  that  it  was  the  third,  fmce  a  rooiDent 

places,  namely  I  ft.  An  ifland  in  the  Egean  afterwards  we  find  that  they  infift  npon 

fea.  2d.  Acityof  Acarnania.  3d.  A  town  of  having  likewife  one  of  the  cities  in  the 

Fhthioris.    4th.  A  city  in  Africa.    It  is  gulph  of  Malea,  which  is    a   gulph  of 

clear  that  it  is   not  the  laft  which  the  Phthiotia. 
Athenians  demanded,  and  it  fcems  proba- 


THE 
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COMEDY    by    ARISTOPHANES. 


ABed  in  the  twenty -Jixth  year  of  the  Peloponnejian  war,  the  third  year 
of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  when  Callius,  after  Antigenes,  was 
Afchon ;  as  is  evident  from  Arijlopbanes  himfelf,  and  one  of  the 
foboliafts. 


TH I  S  is  the  -fecond  piece  Ariftophanes  compofcd  againft 
Euripides ;  who,  in  the  Feafts  of  Ceres,  is  ridiculed  as  fly 
and  fubtle^  but  in  the  Frogs  principally  as  a  poet.  Without  en* 
tering  here  into  difcuflions  that  are  merely  conjeifhiral,  and  inca- 
pable of  affording  fatisfadion  to  a  fenfible  reader,  it  is  certain  that 
the  comic  poet  hated  Euripides,  perhaps  becaufe  the  latter  was 
the  friend  of  Socrates ;  or  he  might  have  had  fome  difference  with 
Ariftophanes,  or  the  old  proverb  might  have  been  as  true  as  ever. 
That  one  great  wit  cannot  endure  another.  This  hatred  breaks 
out  fufficiently  in  all  the  comedies  we  have  examined.  It  remains 
to  examine  whether  the  raillery  is  as  juft  as  it  is  fevere. 

A  C  T     I. 

Bacchus,  attired  like  Hercules,  with  the  club  *  in  his  hand, 
and  the  lion's  flcin  upon  his  back,  over  thefe  a  purple  habit  with 
the  tragick  fock,  enters  upon  the  ftage,  followed  by  his  fervant 
Xanthias,  who  is  introduced  merely  tomake  the  people  laugh;  for  he 
rides  upon  an  afs,  and  carries  upon  his  head  a  bundle  of  things,  or 
his  matter's  bed.  He  defires  leave  of  his  mafter  to  fay  fomething 
_ 

•  This  drefs,  fo  improper  for  Bacchus,     poet    (perhaps  of  Euripides)  who  had  in- 
is  intended  as  a  ridicule  of  fome  tragic     troduced  Bacchus  in  the  fame  habir. 

droll 
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drolU  to  make  the  audience  laugh ;  or  fomething  agreeable,  to 
make  them  merry,  "  What  you  will,  fays  Bacchus,  provided 
**  you  do  not  complain  of  your  burthen."  This  firft  fcenc,  in 
which  are  many  low  jokes  and  reprefentations  againft  the  poets,  who 
in  like  manner,  had  brought  bundles  upon  the  ftage  to  make  the 
audience  laugh,  is  one  of  thofe  the  humour  of  which  is  loft  to  us  ; 
as  is  all  that  Bacchus  fays  to  his  fervant,  to  prove  that  the  afs  car- 
ries the  whole  burthen.  There  is  only  one  remarkable  expreffion 
which  will  recur  again  in  what  follows,  upon  the  fea-fight  in 
which  the  Athenians,  under  the  condudt  of  Conon,  that  year 
(hewed  themfekes  fuperior  to  the  Lacedemonians  near  Argilufii*  : 
the  flaves  in  that  engagement  performed  wonders,  on  which  ac- 
.  count  they  were  made  free,  and  counted  citizens  of  equal  rank 
with  thofe  of  Platea.  In  allufion  to  which,  Xanthias  fays,  that 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  in  that  engagement,  he 
ihould  not  have  been  fo  miierable  as  he  now  is.  This  readinefs 
in  the  Athenians  to  give  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  flaves  did  not 
pleafe  Ariftophanes. 

Bacchus  knocks  at  a  door.  Hercules  o^ens  it,  and  laughs  to 
fee  Bacchus  in  his  own  drefs.  After  fome  ridiculous^  and  not  very- 
decent  words,  the  God  of  wine  opens  the  defign  he  has  of  going 
to  the  world  beneath,  to  fetch  back  Euripides,  becaufe  it  was  la«- 
mented  that  there  were  no  good  poets  left  at  Athens  f,  "  How ! 
*^  replies  Hercules,  is  not  Jophon  living  ?"  He  is  the  only  to- 
lerable one  left,  fays  Bacchus.  Jophpn  was  one  of  the  fons  of 
Sophocles ;  he  inherited  his  father'e  writings,  and  made  a  good 
ufe  of  them.  Ariftophanes  rallies  him  here  by  a  commendation 
that  is  equivocal,  making  the  God  fay,  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  performances  afcribed  to  the  fon  were  not  written  by 
the  father  ;  and  he  gives  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  would  not  bring 
back  Sophocles  from  the  regions  below  in  preference  to  Euripides. 
He  would  be  abfolutely  fur«  of  the  abilities  of  the  fon  j  other- 
wife,  adds  he,  Euripides,  as  he  is  cunnings  will  not  fail  to  de/ire 
to  follow  me ;  whereas  Sophocles  is,  without  doubt,  ^s  fimple 
among  the  dead  as  he  was  with  the  living. 

•  Argilufa,  a  city  of  iEolis,  oppofite  to  to  determine  whether  it  was  fought  near 

the  ifle  of  Lefbcs.    This  battle  was  fought  to  Argilufa,  a  city  of  iEolis,  or  vcfy  near 

when  Callius  fucceflbr  of  Antigoncs  was  the  three  Argunifciflands  of  Strabo. 
Archon  (Xenoph.  1.  i.  Hellen.)   This  con-         f  Bacchus  is  interefted  in  this,  becaufe 

firms  the  date  given  to  this  comedy.    It  is  tragedies  were  reprefented  in  his  fcafts, 
9f  little  confequence  for  this  engagement 

Her- 
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Herculeg  goes  on  a/king  news  concerning  the  tragic  poets. 
**  What  is  become  of  Agathon  ?  Alas,  he  is  dead.  And  of  Xenocles 
"  and  Pythangelus  ?*'  As  thefe  were  indifferent  poets,  Xanthias,  al- 
ways bearing  his  burthen,  fays,  with  fome  humour,  they  are  thought 
of,  whilft  I,  who  can  do  no  more,  am  neglefted :  this  is  what 
he  repeats  without  end,  Bacchus,  difpofed  to  rally;  attacks  all 
the  poets  then  living,  "  Who,  fays  he,  arc  but  chatterers,  fwallows, 
**  corrupters  of  the  true  taile,  men  who  want  the  power  to  pro- 
**  ducefuch  a  ftrong  fentence  as  this,  ♦  My  tongue  hi  h /worn,  my  heart 
"  bath  not."  Ariflophanes  alludes  here,  as  is  evident,  to  Euripides. 
But  he  foon  lofes  fight  of  him,  to  exhibit  a  very  fmgular  and  very 
extraordinary  fpedacle.  Bacchus  would  go  to  the  fhades.  He 
enquires  the  way:  he  is  told  of  ieveral,  the  fword,  poifon,  a  pre- 
cipice. All  this  is  burlefque.  At  length  Hercules  informs  him  of 
the  true  road  he  purfued  with  Thefcus,  which  is  by  Styx.  He 
tells  him  he  muft  pay  Charon  5  which  gives  Bacchus  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  refledtion  upon  the  omnipotence. 

•f*  "  De  ce  rien  precieux 

^*  Plus  puiflant  que  Y  amour  qui  pent  tout  fur  les  dieux." 

Which  makes  the  French  Alceftis  fay  to  Charon, 

J  **  Et  ce  n'eft  pas  affez  de  payer  fur  la  terre, 
^*  It  faut  encor  payer  au-dela  du  trepas." 

Alcides  defcribes  to  Bacchus  in  proper  colours  all  that  he  will 
fee,  the  monfters  that  will  prefent  themfelves,  the  place  of  the 
guilty  fouls,  ahd  the  Elyfian  fields;  which  gives  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  two  poets,  by  faying  they  muft  not  expeft  to  be  ken 
there ;  for  having  fpoke  of  the  perjured,  villains,  parricides,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Tartarus,  he  fends  thither  alfo  thofe  who 
fliould  tranicribe  one  fingle  word  from  the  poems  of  Morfimus, 
or  fhould  learn  the  Pyrrhic  of  Cinefias.  In  the  Elyfian  fields,  he 
places  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres ;  and 
Xanthias,  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  burthen  which  op- 
prefles  him,  fays,  that  he  ought  certainly  to  be  there,  as  being  tne 
afs  that  carries  the  myfteries,  that  is,  what  is  neceflfary  to  be  ini- 
tiated. Thefe  jefts,  which  fpare  nothing  profane  or  facred,  {hew. 
what  was  at  that  time  the  genius  of  comedy. 

*  A  verfe  in  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides,  often  cenfured.    See  Vol.  I. 
f  La  Fontaine,  %  Alceft>  Opera  de  Quinaut. 

2  Thu 
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Thus  inftrudled,  Bacchus  takes  his  leave  of  Hercules,  and  or- 
ders Xanthias  to  take  up  his  load,  which  he  had  juft  before  laid 
down  by  his  mafter's  permiffion.  He  confents,  however,  it  Oiould 
be  given  to  fome  dead  paflcnger  to  carry  for  him :  ridiculous  con- 
ceit. A  corps  paffes  by,  Bacchus  advances  towards  it,  and  pro- 
pofes  the  affair.  The  dead  man  anfwers  gravely,  that  they  muft 
firft  agree  about  the  price,  and  demands  two  drachmas  without 
any  abatement ;  for  he  fwears  he  will  rather  live  again  than  take 
nine  oboli  *,  or  three  fourths  of  what  he  asked.  Xanthias,  en- 
raged to  find  a  dead  man  covetous,  takes  courage,  and  chaqge$ 
his  flioulders  once  more  with  their  burthen. 

Charon  appears  (which  muft  be  very  fantaftical)  and  fummons 
his  paffengers  with  a  tragi-comic  air :  **  Come  all  you  who  have 
'<  left  a  ilate  of  mifery  and  trouble,  into  a  place  of  reft  andhap- 
"  pinefs  !  who  will  enter  into  the  happy  regions  of  oblivion?  &c." 
«*  I,  fays  Bacchus/'  Charon,  after  fome  jokes  had  pailed,  admits 
him  into  his  bark ;  but  refufes  to  take  his  fervant,  unlefs  he  was  in 
the  laft  naval  engagement :  but  as  Xanthias  was  not  there,  he  is 
forced  to  march  along  the  fide  of  Styx,  and  to  wait  for  his  mafter 
at  a  certain  place  appointed,  where  there  were  taverns;  for  Bac- 
chus had  taken  care  to  inform  himfelf  well  of  the  road,  and  of  the 
public  houfes.  He  is  compelled,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  to  take  up 
an  oar,  and  by  way  of  recompence,  it  is  promifed  him  he  (hall  hear 
the  fineft  mufick  in  the  world.  Thefe  new  fwans,  as  Charon 
calls  them,  are  frogs,  and  thele  frogs  make  a  Chorus.  They 
were  adlors  drefled  like  frogs,  with  masks  made  to  refemble  thofe 
poets  Ariflophanes  intended  to  ridicule,  if  thefe  adtors  appeared, 
for  one  fcholiaft  fays  they  did  not.  Their  whole  bufinefs  con- 
fifted  in  croaking  their  frog  notes,  to  enrage  Bacchus  J. 

Tired  with  hearing  them,  at  length  he  reaches  the  fliore,  pays 
Charon,  and  calls  Xanthias,  who  runs  to  him  quite  out  of  breath, 
crywg^  Where  are  we?  They  are  furrounded  with  darkncfs,  and 
in  a  place  of  horror,  where  they  fee  perjurers  and  parricides ; 
but  they  do  not*  at  firft  difcover  the  monfters  which  Hercules  had 
difcourfcd  of  to  frighten  Bacchus.    However,  the  fervant  fuppofes 

*  An  allufion  to  fome  old  roifer ;  two  piece :  whence  I  conclude,  that  there  was 

drachms  are  20  fols,  or  12  oboles.  much  of  fport  and  (hew,  to  make  thepeo- 

t  Near  the  Arginufe  iflands.  pie  laugh  at  the  expence  of  fome  of  the 

}  'Tis  this  farcical  fccne,  ihort  as  it  is,  Athenian  poetSi  or  philolbphers. 


that  hath  given  the  name  to  the  whole 


fbOQ 
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foon  after  that  he  perceived  horrible  ones,  whichfurnifhes  him  with 
lufficient  matter  for  grimace  and  comic  aiftion ;  for  the  God  who 
had  fwaggered  before,  now  trembles  with  fear,  and  entreated  one  of  his 
priefts,  whom  he  met  with  accidentally,  to  fave  him  on  condition  of 
their  drinking  together.  The  fpedlre  difappears,  and  Xanthias  cries 
out,  *'  We  may  well  fay,  as  the  aflor  Hegeloque  after  the  tempeft, 
"  we  fee  a  cat,  I  would  fay  a  calm."  It  is  a  verfe  in  Euripides, 
where  the  Greek  *  word  is  equivocal  in  its  found.  The  adtor  had 
pronounced  it  wrong.  Several  other  comic  poets  rallied  Euripides  on 
the  fame  joke.  Thisinftance  will  fuffice  to  fhew  what  judgment 
we  are  to  form  of  other  the  like  jokes,  which  cannot  zffcQ:  us,  and 
which  I  omit,  that  I  may  not  appear  tedious :  for  it  is  far  from  my 
defign  to  write  a  commentary  upon  fuch  minutiae  as  tire  us,  when 
from  the  thread  and  genius  of  the  comedy,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  was 
written  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  Euripides.  I  hope,  however,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  fay  one  word  of  the  burlefque  humour  of  this  fcene, 
which  is,  that  Bacchus  will  not  be  recovered  from  his  fright,  till  his 
fervant  fwears  to  him  that  the  fpedtre  is  vanifhed.  Bacchus  him- 
felf  here  adds  a  fevere  ftroke-f-  againft  his  minifter,  as  if  he  had  been 
more  frightened  than  his  mafter :  and  when  he  complains  of  the 
God  his  enemy  who  had  expofed  him  to  this  danger,  he  is  told 
that  it  is  aether,  and  other  the  like  names  by  which  Socrates  and 
Euripides  expreffed  the  Deity.  Ariftophanes  never  lofes  fight  of  the 
philofophers  and  followers  of  Socrates. 

The  found  of  a  flute  is  heard,  and  the  true  Chorus  appear  J. 
It  confifts  of  the  initiated,  who  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Baccnus  ;  a 
circumftance  agreeable  to  that  time,  for  this  comedy  was  rcpre- 
fented  at  the  Leneean  Bacchanals,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
in  the  fields.  This  Chorus,  which  divides  itfelf  into  two  demi- 
choruffesi,  is  not  void  of  detradtion,  particularly  it  drives  away  the 

•  Verfc   ^79  of    the    tragedy  of  O-  name  to  the  play,  is  exhibited  in  one  fccne 

reftes  ya^f  o^«  I  fee  the  calmj   y«?A»  o^S,  only,  and  appears  «o  more,  if  it  ever  ap- 

.  1  fee  a  cat.  peared  at  all.    Another  Chorus  fucceeds, 

t  A  cruel  ftroke  againft  the  minifters  of  to  fupply  its  place  throi!ghout  the  comedy, 

Bacchus.     It  is  the  feble  which  Ariftopha-  This  is  not  new  in  Ariftophanes,  nor  even 

nes  attacks,  and  at  which  he  laughs  with  amongft  the  writers  of  tragedy.     The  firft 

the  Athenians;    at  the  fame  time  both  he  ChoruS  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  is  dif- 

and  they  accufed  Socrates  of  impiety  for  ferent  from  all  that  follows  :  but  it  is  new 

not  worftiipping.    See  a  paflage  from  Plu-  for  the  Chorus  of  one  fcene  to  give  its  name 

tarch,  in  the  general  conclufion.  to  a  comedy,  as  in  this  of  the  Frogs, 

J'  The  Chorus  of  frogs,  which  has  given 

Vol..  III.  B  b  b  pro- 
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profane ;  but  it  is  not  podiblc  to  explain  every  thing.      He  attacks^ 
the  impious,  bad  comedians,  the  feditious,.  the  mifers,  Archidemus^ 
a  ftrangcr,  who  had  fomc  influence  in  the  government;  and  parti-  . 
cularly  three  debauchees,  of  whom  the  moft  infamous  is  Clifihenes^ 
This  fatyric  ceremony  is  an  interlude. 

A   C  T     IL 

Bacchus  knocks  at  the  palace  of  Pluto,  by  advice  of  his  fervanf^. 
who  jokes  and  puns  upon  the  form  'f  and  the  valour  of  Hercules.. 
iEacus  opens  to  him,  and  miftaking  Bacchus  for  Hercules,  he  flies 
into  a  paflion  :  he  loads  him  widi  abufe  and  threats  for  having 
ilolen  Cerberus,  and  (huts  the  door  in  his  face  till  fuitable  prepa- 
rations are  made  to  puniih  him.  The  reft  of  the  (bene  is  cm- 
ployed  in  the  meaneft  buflFoonery,  to  exprefs  the  timidity  of  Bacchus. 
He  refolves  to  change  cloaths  with  nis  fervant,  that  he  may  no 
more  be  taken  for  Alcides. 

When  they  had  changed  drefs,  a  fervant  maid  enters  from  Pro- 
ferpine,  who,  having  heard  that  Hercules  was  come  to  their  world,, 
invites  him  to  a  grand  entertainment.  This  is  introduced  to  ridi- 
cule t  he  voracioufnefs  of  Hercules,  Xanthias  accepts  of  the  invi- 
tation ;  and  fpeaking  to  Bacchus  as  his  fervant,  he  commands  him 
in  his  turn  to  take  up  the  bundle ;  but  the  God,  attracted  by  th& 
fmell  of  the  vidtuals,  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  fervant  that  he  had 
changed  habits  with  him  only  in  jeft,  and  forces  him  to  appear  ^ 
Xanthias,  whilft  he  refumes  the  port  of  Hercules. 

The  Chorus  make  a  refle<5tion  upon  thofe  who  can  thus  tranf- 
form  themfelvcs  as  they  pleafe.  "  To  do  this,  requires  fome  inge- 
nuity, fay  they  5  and  to  be  as  clever  at  leaft  as  Theramenes."  This 
Theramenes  knew  how  to  change  with  every  wind,  and  was  ex- 
pert in  conforming  himfelf  to  the  times.  In  public  divifions  he 
was  an  arrant  Socia,  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  and  notorious  for 
being  fo.     Bacchus,  who  imitates  him,  congratulates  himfelf  on 


*  Arctudemus  was  a  confiderable  perfon  double  meaning  in  the  original^    which 

in  the  republic,  and  at  that  time  governed  lofesits  beauty  in  modem  languages^    The 

Pecelia,  (in  the  twcnty-iixth  year  of  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  diffctence  between  a 

war.  Xenoph.  L  k)  Ariflophanes  fays  hu-  child  of  feven  years  of  age  having  no  teeth^ 

moroufly,  '*  Shall  vie  fay  nothing  of  this  and  a  ilranger  poifeifing  the  privilege  of  a 

**  Archidemus,  who  for  feven  years  has  not  citizen  for  feven  years  without  any  title, 

<<  yet  (hewn  his  teeth  ?  I  mean  his  claim  to  The  date  of  this  piece  is  again  confinoed 

**  the  title  of  citizen ;  notwithftanding  he  by  this  paflage. 

*<  rules  in  the  fiate.**    The  word  has  a  f  ^?A*»  figure,   TS^ta  ocmrage. 

having 
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having  taken  up  again  his  firft  difguife;  but  now  behold  fre{h  caufe 
of  terror.  Two  female  publicans  appear,  one  of  which  calls  to  her 
companion  or  fervant,  and  fays  to  her,  looking  on  Bacchus,  **  Do 
^'  not  you  recoiled  that  parafite  Hercules^  who,  flopping  at  our  inn, 
^'  devoured  fo  much  bread,  and  fo  much  meat,  &c.  who  paid  us  only 
**  with  his  threats,  and  took  away  all  he  could  ?" 

Bacchus  feems  a  ftranger  to  what  is  faid ;  but  they  are  determined 
to  make  him  underftand,  notwithftanding  the  tragic  focks  he  wore 
on  purpofe  to  difguife  him:  they  threatened  to  bring  Cleon  *  add 
Hyperbolus,  two  Athenians,  often  accufed  by  Ariftophanes  with 
the  crime  of  embezzling  public  money,  principally  Cleon,  who  is 
his  only  objeft  in  the  comedy  of  the  Knights.  The  joke  is,  that 
thefe  two  women  would  commit  the  pretended  Hercules,  as  a  de- 
vourer  and  a  thief,  into  the  hands  of  two  men  notorious  for  their 
depredations  and  greedinefs.  They  were  dead,  andconfequently  in 
hell,  wherd  the  fcene  is  laid.  The  women  go  to  fetch  them,  to  try 
him  for  a  robbery.  'Tis  plain  that  Ariftophanes  here  attacks  the 
Hercules  of  -f* Euripides,  or  of  fomc  other  poet.  How  many  other 
allufions  are  there  which  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  through  fuch  a 
variety  of  fantaftic  turns  ? 

Bacchus,  finding  that  he  was  attacked  in  earneft,  endeavours 
once  more  to  compound  the  matter  with  his  fervant,  to  engager  him 
to  wear  again  his  fatal  ornaments ;  but  Xanthias  humorouUy  retorts 
upon  his  mafter  what  he  had  faid  upon  the  laft  exchange :  "  I,  a 
**  flave  and  a  mortal  1'  how  is  it  poflible  I  (hould  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
"  and  Alcmena?"  However,  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon 
by  his  matter's  fwearing  that  he  would  obey  him  as  his  fervant, 
without  murmuring,  even  though  he  (hould  be  beat.     The  oath 


*  The*  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  perbolus,  who  was  banifhed  by  the  fame 

thefe  charadert  by  the  preceding  comedies :  ientence,  of  vh*m  Plato  the  comedian  fays, 
here  is  one  more  ftroke  at  Hyperbolus :  he         ,,  ^  -  ^        ^  .  ^ 

was  a  native  of  Perithous.      Thucydides        "  ^S^que  fes  maurs  aycnt  en  v6nte 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a  bad  man  (1.  8.)  He  S*^'"  V  !»?':"«=»*'"<'"'«' ,  ., 

was  the  butt  of  the  comic  writers:    he        " ^»°* f**  ^"^1"'  pcrfonne  defivUe 
laughed  at  erery  thing,  h.ring  a  front  of  Cond.non.  &  de  race  fervJe 

brafs.    The  people  made  ufe  of  him  when        "  ^'en  etoit  pas  d'gne ;  car  .nvente 
they  were  determined  to  deftroy  any  one  :  ^"^  *f  *« JT"*  "i?  '?"«"'^''  «^f«'" 

theyfet  him  up  againft  Alcibiadcs,  that  {«»  Plutarch,  in  his  Alcibiades. 

this  great  man  might  be  baniftaed  by  oftra-        f  In  his  Alceftis,  where  he  is  reprefented 

cifm ;     but  Alcibiades  found    means  to  as  a  glutton.   See  Vol.  IL 
unite  the  conteo£ng  parties  againft  Hy< 

6b  b  2  he 
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he  takes  is,  that  he»  his  wife,  his  children^  and  above  all,  the  clear* 
eyed  Archidemus,  might  perish.  Xanthias takes  courage,  andafTumes 
thcappearance  of  Hercules,  and  prefently-^acus  returns.  Thisinfcr- 
nal  judge,  attended  by  his  guards,  orders  them  to  feize  Xanthias  as  a 
thief  5  Xanthias  denies  that  he  ever  carried  off  Cerberus,  or  ever 
defcended  into  thofe  regions  before.  His  manner  of  proving  this 
has  humour  in  it.  **  Afk,  fays  he,  my  fervant;  give  him  the  que/lioni 
"  and  if  you  find  me  guilty,  put  me  to  death."  The  queftion,  or 
torture,  he  himfelf  propofed,  is  to  tie  Bacchus  to  a  ladder,  to  hang 
him  up,  and  give  him  theftrap^  to  torment  him  an  hundred  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  vinegar  to  his  nofe,  or  by  applying  hot  tiles : 
in  a  word,  to  make  him  undergo  all  the  torments  inflidied  upon 
flaves,  and  not  the  punifhment  infli<5ted  upon  freemen,  which  was, 
to  be  beaten  with  the  leaves  of  leaks  and  garlic.  "  Well,  fays 
**  iEacus,  but  if  I  mutilate  your  flave,  mufl  I  pay  for  him?  No^ 
"  replies  Xanthias,  I  give  him  up  to  you."  Allufions  to  fubjedU. 
we  can  know  nothing  of. 

Bacchus,  to  draw  himfelf  out  of  this  fcrape,  declares  the  truth,. 
ofTerting  himfelf  to  be  the  God  Bacchus  $  and  that  he  who  pre- 
tended to  be  his  mafter,  was  no  other  than  a  rafcally  flave  difguifed 
as  a  God.  The  force  of  this  raillery,  as  is  eafy  to  difcern,  is  levelled 
at  thofe  flaves  who  were  become  free,  and  made  citizens  of  Athens: 
*'  For  that  very  reafon,  fays  Xanthias,  you  fhould  add  to  the  tor- 
**  ture;  for  if  he  is  a  God,  he  will  not  feel  the  pain."  Bacchus  pro- 
pofes  that  the  other  fhould  fuffer  as  much,  and  the  new  Hercules 
accepts  the  condition.  "  Judge,  fays  he,  O  iEacus!  which  of  us  is 
really  the  God  by  his  patience."  ^acus  defires  no  better,  and  then 
the  fcene  becomes  flrangely  ridiculousi  for  they  flripped  in  public 
thefe  rivals  for  the  flrap.  -^cus  flrikes  firfl  one,  then  the  other,  and 
remarks  with  fome  attention  their  cries  and  their  looks;  but  they 
both  excufe  with  fome  humour  their  fenfibility  as  involuntary;  the 
one  faying  that  he  thought  of  a  vcrfe  of  a  certain  poet,  the  other  al- 
ledging  a  reafon  of  like  force :  flrokes  extremely  fatyrical,  which  it  is 
fufficient  to  have  remarked,  though  we  cannot  unravel. 

^acus,  not  being  ablCj  by  means  of  the  flrap,  to  diflinguifh  which 
is  the  God,  determines  to  have  them  before  Pluto  and  Profer- 
pinc,  who  being  Gods  themfelves,  might  better  decide  the  dif- 
ference. *'  That  is  well  thought  on,  fays  Bacchus ;  but  I  could 
**  have  wifhed  you  had  taken  this  refolution  a  little  fooner." 

The 
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The  ad  finiflies  with  a  part  of  the  Chorus  boldly  attacking  the 
republic,  and  certain  individuals.  They  are  enraged  firft  againltCle- 
ophon,  general  of  the  Athenians.  This  paffage  flie  ws  that  Cleophon 
had  not  yet  been  accufed,  as  he  afterwards  was  j  but  his  difgracc  drew 
near.  He  was  killed  in  an  *  infurredlion  raifed  at  Athens,  on  ac- 
count of  fevcral  generals  and  magiftrates  that  had  been  imprifoned, 
and  of  whom,  fome,as  Erafinis  -f  ,had  been  condemned.  The  people 
recovered  themfelves  from  their  outrageous  paifion  againfl  fo  many 
great  men,  and  Calixenes  with  fome  others  efcaped.  It  is  faid  this 
Cleophon  was  a  Thracianj  and  that  the  comic  writer,  Plato,  had 
cenfured  him  as  fuch  in  a  comedy  written  againft  him.  The  Chorus,. 
in  cffcStj  by  charging  here  the  government  of  Athens,  with  a  free- 
dom which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  reproaches  the  Athenians, 
with  beftowing  the  firft  employments  and  moft  diftinguiftied  titles. 
upon  ftrangers,  even  flaves,  for  having  afiifted  once  In  a  naval  en- 
gagement, which  was  that  of  the  Arginufes^  already  rallied  by  the 
poet ;  but  then  the  raillery  is  more  pointed  in  this  place,  and  the 
reproach  more  direftly  aimed.  The  Chorus  addrefs  thier  fpeech  to 
the  people  themfelves,  who,  without  doubt,  repented  a  little  their 
having  been  fo  ready  to  admit  flaves  of  their  family,  as  the  poet  ex- 
prefles  himfelf,  and  citizens,  and  priefts,  of  a  new  fabfick,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  in  an  engagement  at  fea.  They  then  fall  upon 
certain  individuals,  whofc  punifliment  they  foretel  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  They  dcfcribed  a  bagnio-man,  and  principally  one  Cli- 
gines,  who  was  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  feigned  himfelf  mad,  to  be 
iafe  in  the  difturbance.  The  Chorus  add,  that  they  thought  it 
would  be  right  to  pardon  thofc  who  having  been  feduced  by  the 
artifice  of  Phrynicuy,  were  now  to  pay  for  their  offence;  but  would 
aflc  no  favour  for  the  reft.  They  compare  the  ufe  that  the  republic 
made  of  its  citizens  to  the  opinion  it  had  of  ancient  and  modern  coin. 
It  made  ufe  of  the  modern,  which  was  worth  nothing,  and  neglcdled 
the  old,  which  was  good  >  moreover,  the  men  of  property,  the  old; 
citizens,  remained  unemployed,  whilft  the  upftarts  were  in  fafhion. 
Foreigners  low  born,  often  flaves,  and  fuch  as  one  would  hardly 
condefcend  to  look  down  upon,  thefe  they  facrificed  to  the  public. 
•*  Frantick,Ifay,youare,concludethey5  changethisperverfemethod, 
^*  make  ufe  of  men  of  worth.  Though  you  fliould  fuffer  by  it,  your 
"  pains  will  at  leaft  be  more  glorious  and  more  mild :{:." 
^  — . _^ 

*  Xenophon.  1.   i.  ii)oken  :  he  in  effeft  ruined  him. 

t  It  was  prindpally  to  him  that  Archi-        J  In  the  Greek  it  isX^5^^.To<f  xT'^bKn^,. 
demtts  alluded,  of  whom  we  have  already    maii  ufi  oftbt  ufefuh. 

ACT 
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ACT    III. 

This  aft  opens  with  a  fcene  of  fcrvants ;    for  another  charafter 
under  the  name  of  iEacus,  viz.  a  fervant  of  Plut6,  appears  with 
XanthiaSy  and  fays  that  in  his  opinion  Bacchus  feems  to  bea  fine  gen- 
tleman.   *'  Yes,  forfooth,  replies  the  other,  how  can  it  be  otherwife 
^*  with  him  who  is  a  ftranger  to  every  thing  but  wine  and  de- 
"  bauchery  ?"  This  is  the  beft  paflage  in  the  whole  fcene;  the  two 
fervants  difcourfe  in  this  manner  about  their  matters.     A  noife  is 
heard ;  Xanthias  afks  what  is  the  matter  ?  Nothing,  fays  Pluto's  fer- 
vant; 'tis  only  a  quarrel  between  Efchylus  and  Euripides.    Imme- 
diately he  relates  how  that  a  law  had  been  introduced  into  the 
world  beneath;   by  which  he  who  (hould  excel  in  any  confiderable 
art  was  intitled  to  a  feat  near  Pluto,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  court; 
or  fliould  be  brought  up   at   the  Prytarteum,  that  is  to  fay,   at  the 
public   expence.     The  Prytaneum  at  Athens  was,  as  it  is  faid,  a 
place  for  the  affcmbly  of  fifty  of  the  principal  magiftrates.     Thefe 
places  and'pcnfions  were  given  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  any  important  fervice.     The  fervant  adds,   that  by  this 
law,  that  place  of  honour  was  given  to  every  one  who  (hould  ap- 
pear upon  the  lift  with  a  fuperior  talent  for  poetry;  alfo  that  Ef- 
chylus had  long  held  the  firft  place  as  a  writer  of  tragedy;   but 
that  Euripides,  being  arrived  here  below,  had  fhewn  what  he  could 
do  to  cut-purfes,  to  thieves,  to  villains,  hcc.  the  number  of  which 
is  infinite :  that  thefepeople  had  fo  extolled  Euripides,  that  he,  grown 
infolent  with  their  fufirages  in  his  favour,  had  fupplanted  Efchylus. 
**  And  has  nobody  drawn  this  ufurper  away,  by  flinging  ftones  at 
**  him,  fays  Xanthias  ?"   This  fometimes  has  been  the  fate  of  poets 
upon  the  ftage,  when  ftones  were  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  cat-calls. 
No,  fays  the  other  fervant ;  but  the  judgment  who  ftiall  have  the 
preference  is  to  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  public.     *^  Euri- 
*'  pides  is  very  clever,  fays  Xanthias:    what  then  has  not  Efchylus 
"  his  followers  ?  No,  replies  the  other ;    for  there  are  now  hardly 
.  "  any  honeft  men  among  the  dead  any  more  than  at  Athens;  but 
«'  Pluto  has  decreed  that  there  (hall  be  a  regular  conteft  between 
''  the  two  rivals.     But  tell  me,   fays  Xanthias  again,  why  would 
**  not  Sophocles  take  the  place  of  honour?  He!    fo  far  from  it,  fay 
"  they,  that  he  embraced  Efchylus  upos  his  arrival  here,  and  took 
**  him  by  the  hand,  though  Efchylus  would  have  given  him  the 
*<  preference ;  but  he  will  make  his  -appearance  foon  as  a  fpedator, 
'*  ready  to  yield  to  Eichylus,  if  vkftorious:  if  not>  to  contend  with 
7  Euri- 
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^Euripides."  Pluto's  fenrant  fays,  at  length,  that  they  Xvill  weigh 
the  tragedies  of  either  author :  that  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in 
determining  who  (hall  be  judges* ;  for  there  arc  few  that  are  good 
here:  that  Efchylus  was  too  great  a  genius  for  the  Athenians;  fo 
that  he  looked  upon  them  as  people  unfit  to  judge  of  genius :  that 
at  lead  they  were  determined  to  leave  the  decifion  of  this  ai&ir  Co 
the  judgment  of  Bacchus. 

The  fervants|  come  on  again,  and  the  Chorus  open  this  difputc 
with  verfes  in  the  grand  and  fonorous  ftyle  of  Efchylus  -f*.  The 
verfes  of  that  great  poet  are  compared  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and 
to  the  breath  of  a  giant;  but  thofe  of  Euripides  to  the  noife  and  rol- 
ling of  a  car  upon  the  courfc.     This  is  their  true  charader. 

"  No,  I  will   not  yield,"   fays  Euripides  angrily,   as  he  en- 
ters.    He   immediately  affigns   a  reafon  for   this,  and  he  objefts 
to  iEfchylus's  pompous  exhibition  of  wonders,  or  rather  monfters, 
with  which  his  tragedies  are  inflated ;  his  bloated  eloquence,  and^ 
the  barbarity  which  reigns  there,  as  in  his  own  difpofition. 

Efchylus,  in  his  turn,,  calls  him  the  fon  of  a  female  peafant,* 
a  maker  of  idle  (lories,  and  a  dealer  with  beggars  J  ,  cripples,  and- 
ragged  people.  Thus  they  are  engaged  each  in  his  own  ftile. 
Bacchus,  as  moderator  of  the  difpute,  feeing  Efchylus  ready  to  fpcak, 
fays  pleafantly,  **  Come,  bring  us  a  black  flieep,  for  there  is  a 
^  whirlwind  coming  that  will  produce  a  ftorm  of  words."  This 
was  becaufe  they  believed  that  tempefts  might  be  appcafed  by  a 
facrifice.  Efchylus  begins  with  two  verfes  of  great  energy;  and 
Bacchus,  to  reprehend  theroboth,  advifes  Efchylus  to  be  moderate^, 
and  not  to  throw  down  fuch  huge  words  upon  them;  and  Euripi- 
des he  advifes  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  faft  as  ever  he  can,  left,  in  a 
fit  of  enthufiafm  his  adverfary  fhould  let  fall  upon  him  fomc 
ftriking  verfe,  and  therewith  cracking  his  fkull,  let  out  Telephus  §. 

After  fome  more  words  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,   Bacchus 
orders  the  Chorus  and  the  two  poets  to  make  their  invocations,  and 
burn  inccnfe  before  the  combat  5  a  tragi-comic  ceremony,  as  welL 
as  the  combat  itfelf.     It  is  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  pradice  of 


*  This  is  aftroke  upon  thofe  who  ietup      which  they  are  often  parodies, 
for  judges  of  tragedies  and  comedies.  %  Euripides  afFe£led  to  reprefent  things 

•f  Ail  the  Chorufles  of  Ariftophanes,  or     as  they  naturally  were, 
-the  greateft  part  of  them,  are  in  the  Dithi-         §  A^cagedy  of  £uripide9>  oow  ioft. 
rambic  tafte  of  the  tragic  Chorufes^  of 

per- 
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performing  facrificcs  and  invocations  before  any  caufes  of  confe- 
quences  were  pleaded. 

The  Chorus  addrefsthemfelvsto  the  Mufes,  Efchylus  toCcres,  and 
Euripides  to  the  iEther,  to  eloquence*  and  to  pliancy ;  for  Arifto- 
phancs  treats  him  here  as  he  would  Socrates^  and  makes  him  wor- 
(hip  new  Deities  unknown  to  the  Athenians.  The  Chorus  in  the 
interim  before  the  difpute,  draw  an  exadl  pi<fture  of  thefe  rival  poets 
in  one  word;  for  they  expert  to  fee  on  the  one  fideelegance  joined 
to  politenefs;  and  on  the  other  fide  a  deluge  of  fplendid  and  mag- 
nificent words. 

ACT       IV. 

The  difpute  begins.  Euripides,  agreeable  to  the  charadier  which 
Aridophaaes  is  pleafed  to  give  him,  attacks  brifkly,  jumping  and 
flcirmifhing:  heinftantly  reproaches  his  adverfary  for  his  fu^edts, 
and  his  extraordinary  charadlers,  invented  purely  to  furprife  and  to 
deceive  the  fpedlator,  as  in  the  inflance  of  Achilles  *  and  Niobe, 
wrapped  up  in  their  garments,  and  not  fpeaking  one  word  during 
the  whole  performance.  Bacchus,  in  vain,  faid  that  he  found  this 
filence  more  beautiful  than  thedifcourfe  of  the  Athenian  poets.  This 
was  by  way  of  raillery :  but  Ariftotle^f,  as  well  as  Euripides,  charges 
Efchylus  with  this  fault.  Euripides  then  objcfts  to  the  extraordi- 
nary  words  his  rival  makes  ufe  of,  which  he  refembles  to  monfters 
wrought  in  tapeftry.  He  afcribcs  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having 
made  tragedy  fpeak  in  a  more  natural  and  human  tone ;  and  of 
having  been  the  firft  who  opened  the  piece  fimply  and  without  art; 
and  for  continuing  the  adlion  uninterupted.  He  boafts  the  having 
taught  the  Athenians  to  fpeak  properly,  and  to  rcafon  fenfibly.  He 
compares  his  difciplcs  with  thofe  of  Efchylus,  and  declares  his  to  be 
the  more  accompliflied,  fuch  as  Clitophon  and  Theramenes.  This 
is  that  fupple  and  pliant  Theramenes,  of  whom  we  have  already 
fpoken.  In  {hort,  he  claims  the  honour  of  having  trained  men 
to  true  prudence;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  ill-natured  turn  Ari- 
ftophanes  is  pleafed  to  give  it,  artifice  and  cunning. 

Efchylus  now  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  but  in  a  thundering  manner; 
afliamed  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  fuch  an  adverfary,  he  afks 
him  in  what  does  the  art  of  a  poet  confift  ?  In  making  men  bet- 
ter ?  replies  Euripides.   On  which  Efchylus  undertakes  to  prove  that 

*  Subjed  of  a  tragedy  of  Efchylus  now  loft,  and  which  Ariftophanescritidies. 
•t  In  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

be 
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he  hftd  made  men  worfethan  they  were  before;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians,  whom  he  had  left,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Euri* 
pideSy  brave,  hardened  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  afpiring  only  after 
danmrs,  firmly  attached  to  all  their  duties,  and  by  no  means  fo 
wicked  and  deceitful  as  at  prefent.  Efchylus  was  aiked  how  he 
could  make  heroes  of  his  citizens  ?  "  By  the  tragedy  *  of  the  Seven 
*•  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  replies  he.  No  fpedlator  ever  went  from  the 
^'  reprefentation  of  it  without  having  the  ardour  of  war  raifed  in  hid 
**  breaft."  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Euripides,  was  doing  no  good 
fervice  to  his  country^  for  theThebans  were  thereby  become  them- 
felves  betterfoldiers.  Then  Efchylus  appeals  to  his  Ferfians ;  and 
fays,  that  thefe  were  fubje£ts  worthy  a  poet ;  not  your  Phadra's  and 
Stenobeas'f.  Here  Bacchus  throws  out  a  cruel  invedtive  upon  the 
ladies  of  Athens.  '^  Indeed,  fays  he  to  Euripides,  you  have  taught 
the  men  and  vromen  of  Athens,  by  ]rour  Bellerophon,  to  poifon 
themfelves."  Stenobia  was  in  love  with  Bellerophon;  but  he  making 
no  fuitable  returns,  fhe  became  his  accufer.  The  cheat  was  dif- 
covered,  and  fhe  poifoned  herfelf  Efchylus  maintains  that  fuch 
fubje£ts  are  pernicious  examples;  and  that  to  ihew  a  true  regard  to 
tragedy,  the  failings  of  humanity  fhould  be  hid  rather  than  expofed 
upon  die  ftage.  He  juflifies  his  overcharged  dyle,  by  faying  it  was 
the  proper  language  for  Gods  and  heroes  i  whereas  Euripides  had 
degraded  them,  not  only  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  mortals,  by 
^foft  and  popular  language^  butfometimesby  cloathing  them  with 
ra^-ihat  they  may  appear  with  the  concomitant  of  indigence; 
whence  it  happens,  fays  he,  that  not  a  rich  perfon  now-a-days  will 
hazard  his  cm&s  upon  the  fea;  but  each  one  difguifes  himfelf  and 
complains  of  want.  He  objects  againft  his  rival  the  having  inftrudt- 
ed  men  in  the  art  of  fpeaking  deceitfully,  and  c^  arguing  eternally; 
of  having  given  even  to  failors  a  fpecies  of  wit,  which  they  abufe : 
m  (hort,  of  having  made  all  the  world  extravagant  and  talkative :{:. 

Bacchus  here  makes  ufe  of  a  fingular  expreffion>  taken  from  thofe 
who  have  treated  of  the  order  of  rowers  in  the  ancient  galleys.  The 

*  Efchylus  here  appeals  to  two  of  his  people  with  military  ardor, 

tragedies  M\  extant,  the  Stvem  CMi/s  at  f  Sabje£ls  of  the  fame  Idnd. 

«^  Si^i  ^Tht6iS9  a&d  the  fvjum.    The  %  This  is  fuffident  to  ihew  bow  maeh 

reader  may  recoiled  the  accoimf  gtyen  of  Euripides  was  in  the  fafliion»  when  aH  eh« 

them  in  the  iecond  volume;    and  he  will  world,  even  the  failors,  piqued  themfelves 

fnd  that  ire  i^ee  in  one  point  with  Arl-  upon  undeiltiuidfng  the  fineft  psAges  ia 

ftophanes,  that  indeed  Aefe  two  todies  ^  pkys  of  Ettripides* 
are  well  cakufaited  for  iffi{ffor»g.a  free 

Vol.  Ilh  Ccc  fcho- 
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fcholiaft  (whether  any  thing  has  been  added  or  not)  does  not  favour 
the  difpofition  of  the  rowers  being  arranged  in  ftages  one  above 
another.  With  regard  to  the  verlb  in  Ariftophanes,  every  one  will 
give  that  fenfe  to  it  which  pleafes  him  beft  *• 

Efchylus  infifts  upon  the  accufation  he  had  before  brought  againft 
his  rival,  for  having  introduced  vicious  charaders  inAead  of  heroes: 
he  alfo  accufcs  him  as  if  it  were  criminal  in  him  to  fay,  **  That 
•*  life  was  no  other  than  a  real  ftate  of  death."  How  far  would 
not  Efchylus  have  carried  his  delicacy  ?  and  what  would  he  not 
have  faid  of  the  ftylc  in  our  times,  if  he  blames  that  of  Euripides  on 
account  of  its  fimplicity  ?  He  adds,  that  hence  have  arifen  a  great 
Dumber  of  fcribblers  and  quacks  with  which  Athens  was  even  de- 
luged, and  who  feduced  the  people  by  their  vain  difcourfe ^  fo  that 
no  body  could  now  hold  a  torch  in  the  Ceramician  combats.  Thefe 
conteAs,  or  rather  thefe  fports,  eAablifhed  in  honour  of  Pro- 
metheus, Vulcan,  and  Minerva,  were  renewed  in  thefe  different 
feaAs  :  thefe  confiAed  in  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  which  was  not 
to  go  out  whilA  he  that  had  carried  it  ran  to  an  affigned  diAance. 
The  place  for  thefe  fports  was  called  Ceramician  -f-.  There  were  at 
Athens  two  places  under  this  name,  the  one  where  they  interred  thofe 
who  were  flain  in  batde,  and  the  other  was  a  public  fquare.  Bacchus 
takes  this  occafion  of  }oking  upon  a  grofs  fat  little  fellow,  who  let  his 
torch  go  out  in  one  of  thefe  fports. 

The  Chorus,  fufpending  theirjudgment  in  thefe  difputes  between 
thefe  two  poets,  does  not  know  to  which  of  them  to  incline:  the 
one  attacking  with  fo  much  vigour,  the  other  defending  himfcif 
with  fuch  addrcfe.  They  encourage  the  combatants  with  a 
comic  air. 

ACT      V. 

As  If  all  that  had  gone  before  had  been  no  other  than  a  prelude, 
oY  in  jcA,  the  diipute  is  renewed,  with  great  heat  and  vivacity. 
Euripides,  defcending  to  particulars,  attacks  the  prologues  of  Ef- 
chylus, who  firA  recites  the  beginning  of  one  ot  the  four  pieces 
he  had  publiftied,  according  to  cuAom,  under  the  title  of  the  Te- 
tralogy of  OreAes }  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  Coephorcs  J,  Mer^ 
cury  conduStor  of  the  dead^  &c.     In  thefe  verfcs,  Euripides  pretends 

*  Verfe  i  io6.  Ita  per  ApoUine;n»  inferioii  remigi  in  os  oppedcK,  &c. 
f  Kf^ofMiiuf.  }  Sec  the  Coephorcs.   Part*  t  Vol.  I» 

4  to 
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to  difcover  faults  without  number.  Thefe  faults,  real  or  pre- 
tended, are  reduced  to  a  quibble  and.  a  repetition ;  grammatical 
cavils  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  fatisfaftorily  to  explain,  in  a 
modern  language,  like  other  faults  with  which  they  reproach  each 
other.  This  is  fo  trifling,  and  faid  in  a  manner  fo  ridiculous,  that 
it  is  fufficient  to  (hew  what  the  aft  confifts  of,  without  a  farther 
examination  of  it. 

In  the  fourth  verfe  of  the  Coephores,  Oreftes  exprefles  himfelf 
thus :  "  1  come  hither  to  pour  forth  my  complaints  upon  my  fa- 
"  ther's  tomb,  that  he  may  hear  and  underftand." .  Euripides 
lays  hold  again  of  this  new  repetition  of  two  Greek  words,  far  left 
different  in  their  fignification  than  thefe  to  underfiand  and  to  bear : 
upon  which  Bacchus  fays,  with  an  air  lefs  comic  than  wanton*, 
**  Ha  !  don't  you  fee  that  Oreftes  fpeaks  to  the  dead,  and  confe- 
*^  quently  to  the  deaf,  to  whom  it  is  right  to  repeat  things  three 
''  times  at  leaft  ?'* 

Euripides  recites,  in  his  turn,  feveral  verfes  from  the  beginning* 
of  his  prologues.  Efchylus  makes  a  wretched  cavil  at  that  of 
Oedipus -f.  **  Oedipus,  fays  Euripides,  was  atfirft  moft  happy; 
"  but  is  fince  become  the  moft  unfortunate  of  men."  Efchylus 
will  have  it,  that  a  prince  of  whom  the  orade  had  foretold  fo 
many  horrible  things  could  not  be  called  happy,  and  was  fo  far 
from  becoming  unhappy,  that  he  was  never  otherwife.  Thefe 
minuteneifes  difcover  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  fport  Arif- 
tophanes  makes  at  the  expence  af  two  great  poets.  Bacchus  jokes 
as  ufual,  obferving  that  Oedipus  would  have  been  happy,  that  is 
lefs  unhappy  if,  if  he  had  engaged  with  the  unfortunate  Erafinis. 
This  laft  was  one  of  the  Athenian  chiefs,  who  was  accufed  as  well 
as  a  Thrayfillus,  a  Pericles,  an  Ariftocrates,  and  a  Diomedon,  the 
year  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Argonufes,  which  wa» 
the  26th  of  the  war  :  this  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  date 
of  this  comedy. 

At  length  Efchylus,  tofhorten  thedifpute,  undertakes  toover- 
fet  all  the  prologues  of  Euripides  by  a  proverb,  the  application  of 
which  will  always  fini(h  the  verfe  which  is  begun:  a  joke  which  is* 
hardly  capable  of  being  exprefled ;  for  what  he  propofes  to  join  to 
the  iambics  as  they  beginin  Euripides,  is  one  of  thefe  three  words  of 
equal  quantities  which  fignify  diminutively  ''^  fine  Jkin%^  little  leaves^ 

t  A  tragedy  of  Euripides,  now  bft,      ^         J  Or,  rather  if  he  was  compared  with 

Erafinis.  *   K*;J«ei^io»,  dt/Adwiox«  Xsj/apOioju 

C   C    C  2  /;.# 
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fine  W9tk  wrought  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  with  much  care  and  art.  The 
meaning  is  to  reproach  Euripides  for  his  having;  given  too  much 
attention  to  the  fini(hing  and  filing  and  retouchmgt.  and  confe- 
quendy  deftroying,  the  vigor  of  his  verfes.  Efchylus  keeps  his 
word.  To  every  piece  of  ^  verfe  his  adverfary  recites,  he  finds 
the  means  of  attacking  his  proverb  )mi^  MnXi^f :  as  if  he  had  f^id, 
be  has  lo/l  bis  time^.  This  word  flicks  itfelf  into  each  verie,  ib  as 
not  only  to  complete  the  line,  but  to  give  it  a  moft  ridiculous  fenie. 

From  the  prologues  they  proceed  to  the  Chorufies,  or  Inter- 
ludesy  which  formed^  as  we  have  already  obferved,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  But  this  fo  noble  and  fo  elevated  at 
firft,  is  become  leis  interelling  to  us»  notwithftanding,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreilion,  its  Pindaric  flrains.  Euripides  recites  a  Cho« 
rus  of  Efchylus,  and  he  again  a  Chorus  of  Euripides,  always  in- 
terrupted by  the  buffooneries  of  Bacchus,  who  cuts  his  jokes 
upon  them  both.  In  a  word,  the  chorufies  are  not  treated  in  a 
manner  more  ferious  than  the  prologues. 

Elchylus  now  comes  to  the  fcales  which  were  to  weigh  their 
verfes.  Bacchus  fays,  that  he  is  going  to  fell  poetry  by  the  pound. 
He  then  takes  the  fcales,  and  commands  that  each  of  them  fhould 
throw  in  a  verfe,  or  fentence.  Euripides  puts  in  the  firfl  verfe  of 
his  Medea  |,  **  Would  to  the  Gods,  the  fhip  Argos  had  never 
•*  flown  upon  the  waters."  Efchylus  puts  in  one  from  his  Phi- 
lodetes  ||.  **  Thou  river  Spercheus,  and  ye  founding  waters  I'* 
The  fcale  preponderates  immediately  on  the  fide  of  Efchylus  i 
becaufe,  fays  Bacchus,  this  poet  has  put  in  a  river ;  whereas  the  other 
has  put  in  only  a  light  Word,  as  that  of  flying  is.  All  that  follows  is 
of  the  fame  fort,  and  like  turn :  Efchylus  always  carries  it,  becaufe 
he  puts  into  the  fcale  fometimes  the  word  death,  a  weighty  expref-* 
iion,  againfl  eloquence,  which  is  lighter :  fometimes  chariots  upon 
chariots,  and  heaps  of  dead  upon  the  dead,  againfl  a  weighty 
fpear.  At  lafl  Efchylus  challenges  Euripides  to  put  into  one  fcale 
himfelf,  his  books,  his  wife,  his  children,  with  his  principal  a<9:or 
Cephifophon,  and  he  would  weigh  him  down  with  only  two 
of  his  words  in  the  other  fcale  *. 

t  OUumftrdidit^  a  Latin  proverb  derived  fays  that  Achilles  had  thrown  four  and  tw^ 

from  the  Gre^k.  at  one  caft.    This  verfe  and  the  whole  ept- 

X  See  the  Medea.  Vol.  II.  fode  of  the  players  were  fupprefled,  ixA 

II  One  of  thofe  that  aje  loft.  this  piece  becaufe  of  the  jokes  that  hadl)cen 

*  It  is  to  be  oWrved  that  Bacchus  cites  made  upon  it. 
a  verfe  from  Telephus,  where  Euripides,  Euftathius^  after  one  of  the  Ancient 


making  the  Grecian  heroes  play  with  dice. 
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Bacchus  dares  not  however  fpcak.  He  would  not  incur  the  ha* 
tred  of  either  of  the  two  poets  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  declares 
that  the  one  is  full  of  fpirit  and  fire,  and  that  the  other  abounds  with 
beauties.  Pluto  arrives,  and  prefles  Bacchus  to  determine.  The 
God  of  wine  declares,  that  he  really  muft  have  a  poet  to  favcr 
Athens,  by  public  (hews :  a  very  fatyric  word  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, who  arc  regarded  here  as  children  that  muft  be  amufed, 
and  who  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  any  thing  but  fliews,  when 
they  ought  to  have  thought  of  the  fafety  of  the  republick  threa* 
tened  with  in  tire  ruin.  He  asks  them  which  of  the  poets  would 
give  the  bcft  advice  to  the  ftate,  which  was  upon  the  verge  of 
deftruftion :  he  puts  queftions  to  them,  that  he  might  difcovcr 
what  were  their  fentiments  concerning  Alcibiades,  who  had  re- 
moved from  Athens  upon  (bme  difcontent.  Bacchus  fays  that  the 
people  hated  him,  and  yet  could  not  do  without  him  %. 

**  II  le  dcfire  avoir  d^vant  les  ycux 
'^  £t  fi  lui  eft  n^anmoins  odieux. 

Plutarch,  in  Alcib." 

"  I  hate,  fays  Euripides  Ipeaking  of  the  fame  perfbn,  a  citizen 
*^  flow  to  ferve  his  country,  and  ready  to  do  it  any  injury,  kmd 
"  to  himfelf,  unkind  to  the  republic."  The  thoughts  of'Efchy- 
lus  upon  the  fame  fubjeA  are, 

"  Le  mieux  feroit  pour  la  chofe  publique 
**  Ne  nourrir  point  de  lion  tyrannique ; 
**  Mais  puifqu'on  veut  le  nourrir,  nccefTaire 
**  II  eft  qu'on  ferve  a  fes  fa^ons  de  faire. 

Amyot,  ibid/' 

It  feems  as  if  thefe  fentenccs  were  taken  from  fome  tragedies  of  Ef- 
chylus  and  Euripides  now  loft,  which  Ariftophanes  applies  to  the  then 
condition  ofthegreat  Alcibiades, hatingandhatedbythepeople.  Bac- 
chus finds  the  opinion  of  the  one  to  be  wife  *,  and  of  the  other  to  be 
certain  "f-.     He  engages  the  two  poets  to  declare  each  his  opinion 

con- 

t  It  is  a  thought  of  Martial,  Ntcfojpm  <'  al)  his  noble  words  and  adions,  the  great- 

tuum  inntere^  mcfint  u*  <<  nefi  of  his  courage,  and  viTacity  of  mind, 

*  The  difference  in  the  Greek  is  only  in  *'  he  had,  on  the -other  fide,  many  faults 

one  letter,  cvf ac,  wifely ;  ^of i?f,  certainly.  '<  and  imperfeflions ;  for,  in  his  ufual  way 

f  They  declare  what  was  at  that  time  '<  of  living,  he  was  too  delicate,  diflblute 

ihe  opinions  concerning  Alcibiades.    Plu-  ■<  in  his  aAours  with  bad  women,  and  dif  • 

Urch,  in  the  place  above  cited,  lays,  «<  With  <«  ordered  v  bis  banquets,  too  expenfive, 

"  and 
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concerning  the  means  of  rc'cftablifliing  the  affairs  of  the  republic* 
Euripides  exprefles  himfelf  with  great  feverity  againft  two  indivi- 
duals, and  the  little  confidence  the  (late  fhould  repofe  in  thofe  it 
employed.  Efchylus,  after  having  declared  that  he  v  ould  not  con  - 
eern  himfelf  with  evils  that  were  incurable,  and  that  Athens  made 
no  longer  ufe  of  any  citizens  that  were  not  wicked,  he  propofes, 
however,  a  maxim  which  might  fave  them,  which  was,  '*  To  con- 
"  fider  theenemy's  country  as  their  own,  and  their  own  as  the  ene- 
"  my's  ;  to  look  upon  the  fea  as  their  beft  fecurity,  and  the  land  as 
•*  ana/ylum  not  much  to  be  depended  upon."  Indeed  thegreateft 
power  of  the  Athenians  confided  in  the  enterprifes  they  carried  on 
againfl  their  enemies,  and  the  ftrcngth  of  their  navy.  In  this 
manner. Pericles  -f-  fpoke  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  Pelo*- 
ponnefian  war, 

Bacchus,  being  prefled  to  chufe  one  of  the  poets  immediately* 
leaves  the  judgment  of  their  merit  to  PJu to ;  but  he  declares  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  fhall  chufe  one  who  bcftpleafes  him,  that  is  Ef- 
chylus. In  vain  Euripides  appeals  tohis  oaths-f-,  and  reproacheshim 
for  having  infulted  him  after  his  death  J.  Bacchus  clears  himfelf, 
by  quoting  two  of  his  verfes  fo  often  criticifed,  //  is  my  fonguetbat 
fwore^  and  not  my  heart,  and  who  knows,  if  life  is  not  death  ?  Pluto 
and  the  Chorus  applaud  him  for  his  choice.  Efchylus,  before  he 
takes  his  leave,  in  order  to  return  to  the  upper  world,  refigns  hfs 
place  in  that  beneath  to  Sophocles,  and  particularly  recommends  it 
to  them  to  keep  Euripides  at  a  proper  diflance. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  review  of  all  the  oddities  of  this  piece,  which 
I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader^  ifc  is  evident,  from  the  fjuth- 

<*  and  effeminaie  in  his  drefs;  for  he  always  **  tices,  and  were  incenfed  at  them,  they 

**  went  cloath'd  Ib  long  purple  robes»  which  "  dreaded  his  unrefh-ained  holdnefs,  and  his 

•*  trained  after  him  as  he  walked  acrofs  the  *«  infolence  in  defpifingthus  the  laws  and 

"  open  place,  with  an  exceflive  and  a  vain  **  cuftoms  of  his  country,  as  marking  out 

•*  expence.     Folloifting  the  fame  voluptu-  **  the  man  who  afpired  after  tyranny,  and 

"  ous  notions  eren  when  aboard  the  gal-  «*  would  throw  every  thing  into  the  utmot^ 

**  Jeys,  he  made  them  open  and  divide  the  •*  confbfion  :  but   Ari/lophanes   well  ex^ 

*'  deck  at  the  ftern,  that  he  might  lay  more  **  plains  what  affefUon  the  common  people 

«*  luxurioufly ;  not  having  his  bed  ftretched  "  had  for  him.'' 
•*  upon  hard  boards,  but  fufpended  in  the         •  Thucydides,  I.  i . 
•«  air  by  girths.     He  carried  to  the  wars  a         t  Euripides  is  Aippofed  to  have  folicited 

««  gilded  (hield,  without  any  eniign  or  de-  Bacchus. 

**  vife  in  ufe  among  the  Athenians  ;  but  it         (Ariflophanesfays  this  in  allufion  toalaw 

•*  bore  the  image  of  Cupid,  with  thunder  which  forbid  the  ridiculing  on  the  ftage  a 

"  in  his  hand  :  which  when  the  men  of  perfon  that  was  dead.  But  we  fee  that  this 

honour  and  eftate  in  the  city  of  Athens  law  was  not  ftriftly  ohferved. 


faw;  befides  that  they  detefted^fuch  prac< 


ful 
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ful  account  given>  that  what  relates  to  the  three  tragic  poets,  ferves 
to  illuftrate  rather  than  depreciate  them.  Indeed,  Ariftophanes 
appears  here,  as  in  other  places,  extremely  prejudiced  againfl:  Eu- 
ripides :  he  neither  fparcs  him  with  refpedt  to  his  manners,  nor  on 
account  of  his  birth.  As  to  his  poetical  talents,  though  he  endea- 
vours with  much  malignity  to  wound  him,  it  is  eafily  feen  that  he 
plays  the  wit  rather  than  the  critic.  His  Bacchus  does  not  treat 
Efchylus,  whom  he  chufes,  with  lefs  feverity  than  he  does  Euri- 
pides, whom  he  would  humble.  The  moil  fevere  ftrokcs  are 
foftened  with  fome  marks  of  efteem,  which  ferve  to  fliew  how 
much  Euripides  was  revered  by  the  Athenians :  but  for  all  their 
efteem  and  veneration,  what  was  there  they  did  not  laugh  at  ? 
Generals,  magiftrates,  governments,  the  Gods  themfclves.  All  is 
fatyric  here,  and  fure  to  be  well  received,  if  the  comedy  was  merry, 
and  feafoned  well  with  Attic  fait.  The  liberty  Ariftophanes  has 
taken  with  regard  to  the  publick  is  much  more  furprifing  than  are 
his  jokes  upon  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  ftage  :  but  the  ftate  and 
its  leaders  went  on  in  their  ufual  train,  without  concerning  them- 
felves  with  the  fatyr  of  Cratinus,  of  Eupolis,  and  of  Ariftophanes. 
It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  glory  of  Euripides  did  not  fufFer  much 
from  the  rage  of  his  enemv,  who  attempted  to  blacken  his  morals 
and  criticife  his  verfe.  The  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  a  refledtion  I  have  made  in  fome  places,  which  is,  that 
what  we  now  criticife  in  Euripides,  efpecially  in  his  Alccftis,  was, 
at  that  time,  likewife  the  place  for  criticifm  We  do  not  find  that 
Ariftophanes  has  always  thought  of  this,  notwithftanding  his  di- 
ligence in  fuffcring  nothing  to  efcape  that  he  could  lay  hold  of.  We 
muft  conclude  then  that  what  is  difagreeable  to  us  had  not  the  fame 
impreffion  upon  the  Greeks ;  and  that  therefore  juftice  demands  of 
us  not  to  impute  thefe  pretended  faults  to  the  poet,  but  to  a  change 
of  manners,  and  to  ideas  very  different  from  thofe  in  our  times. 

Another  refledtion  that  regards  Efchylus  is,  that  Bacchus,  all 
wanton  as  he  is  in  this  piece,  has  very  juftly  drawn  the  charafter 
of  the  father  of  tragedy,  when  he  compares  the  gradation  of  his 
enthufiafm  to  prefages,  to  the  birth,  the  progreis,  and  explofion 
of  a  tempeft.  Indeed,  what  Virgil  fays  of  tne  prefages  only,  which 
proclaim  it,  perfedtly  reprefents  .what  Efchylus  muft  have  felt  in 
his  firft  fcenes,  in  order  to  have  arrived  gradually  at  his  extreme 
emotion.  'Tis  pity  that  one  cannot  exprefs  in  profe,  nor  in  French 
verfe,  the  correspondence  between  the  cadence  of  a  verfe  and  the 
£\xh]t&,  it  defcribes^  which  fo  often  concur  in  a  beautiful  pafTage  of 

Vir- 
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VirgU  ^ ;  a  cadence  which  is  a  more  lively  pidure  than  even  the 
expreflion  itielf.  *^  The  winds arife;  the  waters  are  agitated; 
^'  the  waves  begin  to  fwell;  a  horrid  crafh  is  heard  from  the  lofty 
<'  mountains  i  the  fhores  refound  afiatr  c^;  die  roaring  of  the 
*'  waves  that  break  one  upon  another,  and  the  winds  raging  in  the 
**  forefts,  add  to  the  uproar  and  horror  of  the  icene/'  Such  is 
Efchylus  in  the  beginning  of  his  tragedies. 

*  •*  Continud  rends  fiirgentibui»  aot  fivtaponti 
**  Indfnunt  agitata  tttmc&er^  ftaridotaltis 
••  MoDtibus  audtri  fragor,  anl  refiMiaiitia  k>agi 
^  Litton  nifceriy  Sc  ocmorum  iacrebrdcere  namiur.'' 

Gtaig»  1 1.  ?•  }5& 
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ASSEMBLY  of  WOMEN. 


COMEDY   by  ARISTOPHANES. 

Rfprefented  in  the  i/^tb  year  of  the  g6tb  olympiad,  under  the  Arcbon 
Demoflratus^  or  about  tbat  time.  Tbe  proofs  of  tbis  date  are  only. 
xonjeStural. 

AN T I QU I T  Y  cannot flicw  us  amore violent iktire againft 
women,  and  againft  the  goyernment  of  Athens^  than  this 
comedy  *.  Euripides,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  fex, 
never  wrote  any  thing  haif  fo  fevere :  therefore^  if  we  confider  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  comedy,  and  the  extreme  licentioufiiefs 
of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  piece  ihuft  be 
fpoken  of  with  great  referve.  Although  decency  will  not  permit  me 
to  fay  much  of  it,  yet  it  does  not  hinder  me  from  fatisfying  the 
curiofity  of  my  readers  upon  what  relates  to  the  government  of 
Athens,  and  the  famous  war  of  Peloponnefus ;  but  it  is  not  necef^ 
fary  to  enter  into  the  divifion  of  the  afts,  fince  only  the  fubftance 
of  afcw  fcenes  is  fit  to  be  produced.  The  ftyle  of  this  piece  is 
more  elevated  and  energetick  than  in  any  other  of  the  comedies  of 
Ariftophanes,  who  feems  to  have  defignedly  given  it  a  tragic  cafty 

*  Without  excepting  even  LyfiftrutA^  a  comedj  in  the  fame  .taftc« 

Vol.  III.  D  d  d  doubtlefs ' 
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doubtlefs  to  ridicule  the  ftyle  of  Euripides,  particularly  in  his  A&na* 
lippa^  a  tragedy  which  is  not  come  down  to  us ;  in  which  he  in-* 
troduces  a  philofophic  woman.  Others  fay,  that  Ariftophancs  has 
in  this  comedy  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Agathon^  an 
effeminate  tragic  poet,  or  that  of  Dlciageneus ;  but  however  this.may 
be,  I  do  not  think  Plutarch's  objcdlions  to  this  comedy  are  well 
grounded.  The  poet  has  not,  as  that  writer  alledges,  made  his 
women  depart  from  their  charader^  by  afTuming  that  of  governors  of 
the  flate^  fmce  it  is  in  this  ££tion  that  all  the  poignancy  of  the  fa- 
tire  confifts.  Women  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  metamorphofed  into 
minifters  of  ftate  ought  to  fupport  well  the  part  they  ad.  It  wa* 
thus  I  anfwered  his  obje^ftion  to  the  abjed  manners  given  to  De- 
mofthenes  and  Nicias,  who,  in  the  comedy  <^  the  Knights,  arerepre- 
fen  ted  as  (laves.  After  all,  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  the 
womenbut  too  faithfully  prefer ve  their  charader;  a  character  exag- 
gerated indeed,  fince  libertinifm  confVitutes  the  predominant  ftrokes^ 
but  extremely  proper  for  the  a(loni(hing  licentioufnefs  which  the 
ancient  comedy  allowed  itfelf  in» 

Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  ful^dl.  Praxagora>  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  principal  magiftrates,  had  entered  into  a  confpi- 
racy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Athenian  women,  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  put  the  government  of  Athensj 
which  the  men  feemed  unequal  to,  into  the  hands  of  women. 
She  fucceeds  in  this  defign  by  a  ftratagem^  and  propofes  the  moft 
abfurd  laws,  the  ridicule  of  which  falls^  by  a  counter-ilroke,  upon; 
the  prefent  govtrhaicnt  of  Athena. 

Praxagora  opens  the  fceoc  before  the  break  of  day  ^  and,.  Kke 
Socia  in  Aoipfaitrion,  talks  to  her  lanthorn  in  the  public  fquare« 
This  light  being  placed  on  high,  ferves  as  a  figoal  for  the  aifembly 
of  women.  But  we  will  pals  over  what  flie  fays  to  her  lamhornt 
which  ihe  calls  the  accomplice  of  the  crimes  committed  by  her  fex« 

At  length  fhe  grows  impatient  at  the  long  delay  of  her  compa^ 
nions.  What  can  have  bappend  to  them  ?  have  they  not  been 
able  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  their  buft>ands,  and  to  come  out 
in  the  night  difguifed  according  to  their  agreement  ?  The  place 
where  the  fcene  lies  is  marked  ^  it  ii  a  fquare  called  Sciron,  in  one  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Athens.  Praxagora,  perceiving  a  light  coming  towards 
her,  moves  caotiouflyto  difcover  who  is  approaching,  and  meets  one 
of  her  companions.  She  applauds  her  for  her  diligence.  Another 
woman  putt  her  head  out  of  the  window  i  at  lafl  they  all  arrive, 
4  one 
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cue  after  another ;  and  the  poet  takes  care  to  defcribe  cither  them 
or  their  huibands  by  ftrokes  extremely  bold  and  fevere.  The 
women  being  thus  aflcmbled,  (hew  to  each  other  the  difguifcs  they 
intend  to  wear  over  their  habits;  namely,  their  husbands  clokes^  and 
their  Ihoes  and  ftockings.  They  hold  in  their  hands  falfe  beards, 
fome  of  which  they  fay  are  more  beautiful  than  the  beard  of  £pi- 
crates  *,  all  ready  to  put  on  when  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  appear. 

Praxagora,  perceiving  that  the  time  when  the  people  are  fum- 
moned  to  the  aflembly  draws  near,  begins,  like  their  gene;ral,  to 
give  theto  her  orders  ;  and  firft  (he  direds  them  all  to  take  their 
feats ;  (he  next  commands  them  to  difguife  their  air,  motions,  and 
voices,  fo  artfully  that  they  may.  deceive  the  people,  and  pafs  upon 
them  for  their  magiftrates.  Then  (he  examines  whether  they  are 
perfedt  in  their  leflon.  One  of  the  women  brings  her  work  along 
with  her,  to  lUBufe  her.  Strange  miflake!  is  it  now  a  time  to  think 
of  female  employments?  Another  is  perplexed  how  ihe  (hall  ha* 
rangU€the*peofplei:  for^  fays  (he,  we  have  never  ftudied  rhetoric. 
Praxagora  WTurcs  her,  that  as  foon  as  they  have  all  put  on  their 
faJfcbeards>thpy  will,  become  fiac  fpcakers:  **  And  now,  adds  (he, 
"  which  of  you  will  fpcak  ?" 

A  womaA  prefents  herfelf,  as  io  the  Feajli  of  Ceres^  and  puts 
a  crowa  06  h^  head^  as  yiras;  ufual  for  orators  to  do;  but 
the  6rft  words  this  fcmall^  qrgt<^i:.  fpea^s  is  to  afk  for  wine.  This 
is  faid  in  alluiion  to  the  crowns  which  were  generally  worn  at  en- 
tertainments; and  f^ll  more  to  (hew  how  much  women  and  orators 
were  addidted  to  the  vice  of  drnnkennefs,  which  Demofthenes,  in 
particular,  was  charged  with.  Praxagora,  before  her  companion 
had  begun  to  fpeak,  turned  towards  the  pit«nd.faid,  '<  Peace  there, 
beJUent  Arifbrade^ :  a  fevere  ffaroke;  for  this  Ariphrades  was  effe- 
minate, and  a  great  babbler.  But  to  return  to  the  female  orator, 
who  having  been  reproved  for  afking  for  wine,  replies,  "  How  !• 
<<  do  not  men  drink  wheft  they  are  fitting  in  council?  Mdft  certainly 
^<  they  do,  and  their  decrees  fmell  ftrongly  of  wine.  Are  you  ig- 
<'  norarit,  that  it  is  not  for  libations  only  that  thev  call  for  liquor? 
<«  A4as  t  they  think  more  of  themfelves  than  the  Gods*  From 
<<  whence  think  you  proceeds  that  abufe  they  throw  upon  one  ano- 
<<  ther?  and  why  are  they  often  carried  home  to  their  houfes?'^ 
In  this  manner  does  Ariftophanes  fpeak  of  the  drunkennefs  of  the 
Athenians. 


*  Aa  orator  wbowu  pftcnnlUed  on  account  of  his  bcanU 

D  d  d  2  Another 
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Another  woman  crowns  het  head,  and  leaning  upon  her  {lick> 
in  imitation  of  fome  celebrated  orator,  *^  I  could  have  wi(hed,  fays 
<^  (he,  that  fome  one  more  eloquent  than  myfelf  had  fpoke,  and 
*'  given  me  an  opportunity  of  being  a  quiet  auditor ;  but  I  cannot 
*^  bear  to  think  that  the  myfterious  ditches  fliould  be  troughs  filled 
*.*  with  water  ♦,  as  is  done  in  the  inns*  No,  by  Ceres  and  Proferr 
«*  pinc«f-,  it  is  not  to  be  endured." 

PRAXAGORA. 

By  Ceres  and  Proferpine  1  What  an  oath !  art  thou  mad  ?    . 

FEMALE     ORATOR. 

Mad  !  Why  I  have  not  afked  again  for  wine. 

P  R  A  X  A  G  .O  R  A, 

No,  by  Jupiter!  but  though  thou  haft  afliimed  thte  character  of 
a  man,  thou  fweareft  like  a  woman. 

•  •  Praxagora  begins  now  tO'ftudy  her  fpeech ;  but*  |be  woman  who 
had  f^rft  fpoke,  refumingthe  crown,  goes  oA  in^bitiafiiaert^^M 

•  ♦*'have  been  confidcririg  what  to  fey;  let  hs  fete  if  L  cin  ipeak^bettir 
"  now.  Oh,  women  who  arc  here  affi^mbled  t  (<hp  &ils  into  "a 
*«  miftake,  an^  fays  worten  ittftead  oftinen,  but  apelogiMS  fbr  'it  by 
^  u^fevere!  ftreke  leveHed  at  the  coWtirdly  B^ig^niis,'  viht  isfoppofed 

'  ^  to  have  been  in  th6  pif )  I  looked -oh^  fhfltf  Me,  fay^ihe>  and  that 
^'^occafioned  my  miftake.*'    "  •  ■;  -  ^ -^  -  -'-  •  .^ 

P.R  AX  A  Q  0  R,A.     '  ;^ 

Sit  down,  I  perceikre.that  I  muft  fpeak  for  you  a}i,    I  take  the 
.  ctown  ttiereforb,  add  may  the  God^  inipirQ  met  (flm  9Q^^M«^)  Gen- 
tlemen) I  take. all  ^fqual intdrei^^nth  jmi in  «VQry  t^^^t^at  r<;gards 
the  ftate:    biit'l  cannotrheip  ackdowlad^og  th«$  I  ^mcQx^tSiy^y 

•  gneueS  to&c  it  gpreraod  foill ;.  add  tbatottf  a^S^aTiB  are  m^anaged 
with  fo  little  p^udencKw  I.iec  plainly,  tbaA  tb«  .canMm>p wealth  coa- 
ittlts ' on jy  luch  xowifdiDrf  as  Tiicceed-  to  iOteh.  ollier^s^  ^iei^dnefs. as 
well  is^s  employn^erits.:    If  it:  ^euhl  happoo .  (hat*  Q|ie.  of  tt^em  coa- 

'ti^ues  hdnsll  6flf  aiyxdr,  JM^affiunias  (betprivU^  of  heipg!  ac  ^Q^e 
for  t«n  years  jafterWard&i   .Would  y(A  fiooMe  tbe:  gfliKfrj^fi^n^^iiio 

♦In   allufion  to  a  ftperffitious  cuftoirt     C^ftor  and  PollU:f,  fbr -wrant x>f^  refleilkig 
of  pouring  wine  or  oil  into  trenches  made     that  the  Athenian  women  fliataB5l9'/^^(es 

*<>a.p]irpnfeiaJbg  gro.ufliL,  >  ..aJMLJPjaftrj?ii>e.. ...    . 

f  f/M  ru  ^u.  Some  have  tranflated  it  by 
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other  hands,  things  would  grow  worfe.  Men  are  of  a  difpofition 
too  harfh  and  inflexible  to  be  capable  of  improving.  Ah^  gentlemen, 
you  are  afraid  of  thofe  who  wifti  you  well,  and  fawn  upon  thofe 
who  hate  you!  Whenever  we  ftiall  ceafe  to  hold  affemblies,  we 
(hall  look  upon  Agyrius*  as  a  wicked  man  :  at  prefent  when  coun- 
cils are  in  fafliion,  we  think  very  difierently  of  him.  He  who  re- 
ceives money  for  attending  them,  declares  they  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance ;  and  he  who  receives  none  aflerts  thofe  perfons  who 
fell  their  advice  to  be  worthy  of  death. 

Praxagora  is  interrupted  here  by  ludicrous  exclamations.  She 
then  proceeds^  and  mentions  a  confederacy  which  by  all  circum- 
ftancesfeems  tobe  the  league  which  the  Athenians,  the  Beotians,  the 
Argives,  and  the  Corinthians,  had  entered  into  againft  Lacedemon» 
whofe  growing  power  everfince  her  elevation  and  the  decay  of  that 
of  the  Athenians,  by  the  Peloponnefian  war,  had  begun  to  give- 
them  umbrage,  and  was  the  caufeof  the  Corinthian  war.  This  treaty, 
according  to  Diodorus,  fi.  14.  was  concluded  the  fecond  year  of 
the  96th  olympiad,  under  the  archon  Diophantus  :  the  celebrated* 
Conon  *f- took  great  pains  to  bring  it  to  perfe^ion.  It  was  he 
who  found  means  to  draw  mon^  from  die  Perfians,  which  was  of 
great  ufe  to.  htm  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  allies  from  the  party 
of  Lacedemon ;  and  in  confirming  the  union  of  Athens  and  Co- 
rinth, in  which  he  &&coeeded;  But  the  following  year  :|:,  after  he 
had  caufed  the  fortifications  of  Athens  to  be  repaired,  he  withdrew, 
and  was  imprifooed  at  Sacdis§,  by  Tiribazus,.  and  never  after- 
wards recovered  his  liberty.  The  Athenians  were  not  fuccefsf^l  in 
this  war.  It  is  by  this  fadt  in  hlftory,  and  by  the  flight  of  Conon, 
which  is  plainly  cntitugh  hinted  at  in  this  p^age  of  the  comedy, 
anxloonfiraaed'by  afchotiaftwha  ^ataes  Ctooo,  jbat  we  are  able  to 
fir  with  &iiw.probtabiUty  tfcei  date Toitbifr  piece,;  to  the  fourth  year 
o£  the  96th  olympictdi  uolefi;we  would  AHV  place  it  further  back« 
But  let:  US' bear  what  Praxagor*  lays,  upon  t]piis  fubjed;. 

!.■  11    II  ■.■■III         1.1  ■  I  ■  111  ■■■■^■■^■>fl»^  ll.l  ■ >l>  »*l|l-»  t^.l.lltf 

'  ^  TUi  A^Hitf  i  15  again'*iiieiilione4biQ  %  In  tlla tbiH  year  a£  the  ^h  olympiad, 

Tjutita*   wbi^  iDak99  it    pt^bsd^le  that  imdor  tho  .A^hon  Eobulides. 

this  comedy  and  that  of.Plutus  were  re-  ij.Sardis,  ^  city  of  Lydia  near  moui^t 

prefentcd' within  a   little  . time,  affer  one  Trmolus,  iip6n  the  Pa<9oliis.    It  >vaff  under 

another.  the'domiRion  of  thePferfians.     C^vu^  fiaii 

•  ^^>^Por  th»  mnr>  pitrfaftly  irndfrftanrfing  fafcpnit;  and  hy.thari  means.  Xutt^fiod  aU 

tl^^  read  the  abridgment   of  the  life  of  Lydla  to  his  empire,  withCrsfus,  the  king 

<Ionon  by  CDrneliu*  Ncpus,  .at  ttc;  cad  of  of  that  country, 

this  comedy.,  ,   r            , 

^-      ■ •.     ..5.     .  .    :,.        .■      :      ,   Whc<| 
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*'  When  a  confederate  league  was  under  deliberation^  then  it  wafi 
*«  publickly  faid,  that  unlefs  this  was  effedked,  all  would  be  loft. 
**  1  his  league  was  concluded,  and  thofe  who  had  advifed  that 
"  meafure  were  the  firft  to  blame  it  *.  Even  the  orator  (Conon) 
"  who  was  the  author  of  it  fled,  and  never  appeared  more.  The 
**  poor  thought  it  neceflary  that  wc  (hould  fend  out  a  fleet  j  but  the 
"  rich  and  the  labourers  did  not  approve  of  it  O  Athenians!  you 
*'  are  angry  with  the  Corinthians  -f*,  and  yet  they,  alas!  arc  very  ufe- 
*'  ful  to  you  ;  be  you  fo  to  them  likcwife.  Argeus  is  an  ignorant 
*«  fool,  and  Jerom  is  wife  and  prudent/' 

Conon  had  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  this  Jerom,  in  con* 
juniflion  with  Nicophemus,  when  he  went  into  Perfla  to  confer 
with  king  Artaxerxes:  a  certain  proof  that  Ariftophanes  touched 
that  point  of  hiftory  which  wc  have  mentioned ;  but  all  the  expla* 
nations  we  can  colle£b  will  not  throw  fo  much  light  as  we  could 
wi(h  npon  this  political  oration  of  Praxagora. 

'<  Security,  continues  (he,  feems  willing  to  return  to  the  republic: 
*^  but  Thrafybulus  has  taken  care  to  drive  her  bence»  by  interpo-*i 
'^  iing  his  advice  in  this  aflfair  when  it  was  not  required."  This 
Thrafybulus  was  a  bufy  turbulent  man,  fays  the  fcholtaft,  extremely 
haughty,  who  had  been  corrupted  by  bribes,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
people.  He  mud  certainly  then  be  the  fame  Thrafybulus,  who, 
as  Plutarch  fays,  rendered  Alcybiades  odious  to  the  citizens,  after 
the  unfortunate  expedition  againft  Ephefus,  and  not  the  Thrafy^ 
bulus  who  delivered  his  country  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  which  the 
Lacedemonian  conquerors,  after  the  Peloponnefian  war,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  republic  of  Athens. 

Praxagora  concludes  in  this  manner  :  '^  Poor  peoplel  you  are 
'*  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities ;  you  who  require  to  be  paid  for 
<<  your  votes  out  of  the  public  treafure  j  and  who  are  extremely 
^'  attentive  to  what  you  are  to  gain  at  the  aflfemblies,  and  never  re- 
^'  fledk  that  public  afllairs  go  on  as  poorly  as  the  halting  ^fimus: 
'*  however,  if  you  will  take  my  council,  all  may  be  remedied.  I 
<'  declare  myfelf  able  to  fave  the  ftatc.  How,  by  what  means,  you 
<*  will  afk  me  ?  Thus  then,  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
*^  the  women.  Why  (hould  this  feem  ftrange  ?  do  we  not  confide 
**  to  them  the  government  of  our  families  i  X** 

*  Probably  beciufe  ^e  firft  expedition        t  In  die  comedy  called  l^fi^ma^  where 
was  unfiiccegfiil.  die  fobieft  gready  refembtes  this,  diere  is 

4  Beqmfe  diey  did  not  agree  among    the  fiune  kindof  rMfoDing  on  a  like  oc- 
Acmfdres,  norvith  dteiraffics.  IMod,  B,  14.    cafioa, 

ONE 
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ONE    OF    THE    W  O  M  E  N* 

Finely  faid.  Courage,  Praxagora,  nothmg  can  be  finer :  proceed* 

PRAXAGORA. 

I  can  convince  you  that  women  are  much  fitter  for  government 
than  us  men :  for  firft  they  wafli  linen  in  warm  water,  after  the 
ancient  manner  * ;  and  they  are  likewife  much  addi£bed  to  plots 
and  intrigues.  If  the  ftate  would  follow  their  example,  and  be  lefs 
fond  of  making  innovations,  it  would  be  fecure  from  all  danger. 

The  women  drefe  meat  as  formerly  :  they  celebrate  the  feafts 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpinc  as  formerly :  they  abufe  their  hufbands  as 
formerly:  they  cheat  as  formerly  :  they  drink  as  formerly:  in  a 
word,  they  do  every  thing  as  they  did  formerly.  If  then,  Athenians, 
we  (hould  trufi:  them  with  the  government  of  the  ftate,  we  niuft 
not  entertain  fufpicions  of  them,  or  be  uneafy  about  their  conduct : 
we  may  be  afl[ured  that  they  will  never  alter  from  the  ancient 
method.  They  will  not  be  lavifli  of  the  citizens  blood ;  they  are 
their  mothers.  Ah !  by  what  more  tender  title  can  they  be  in- 
duced to  love  the  people?  Befides^  they  are  excellent  at  amafling 
money.  They  are  born  with  a  principle  of  frugality:  do  not  ima- 
gine that  they  can  ever  be  impofed  upon;  They  are  too  perfefl:  in 
the  art  of  deceiving  others  ever  to  be  duped  themfelves.  I  ftiall 
pafe  over  m  fijence  all  the  other  great  qualities  which  the  fex  have 
for  government.  Follow  my  counfels,  and  you  will  find  the  benefit 
of  them. 

Such  is  Praxagora's  oration,  which  (he  pronounces  firft  to  her 
companions.  It  is  a  fingular  piece^  and  1  thought  it  neceflary  to 
give  it  the  reader  entire. 

They  afk  her  where  (be  has  learned  this  eloquence.  «  Oh,  re- 
^  plies  (he,  I  lodged  in  the  place  where  the  a(rembly  of  the  people 
<*  was  held  at  the  time  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  ^  crouded 
•*  to  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  and  there 
«*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  our  orators  declaim."    The  wo- 

*  Thifyfays  Suidas,  fignifies  that  they  do  .      f  It  muft  be  remembered,  tbat  at  the- 

AOt  depart  frooi  theaacient  manoersw  Pso-  beginning  of  hoftiliiies  in  the  Peloponne- 

bably  this  paflage  might  be  found  to  have  iian  war,  the  city  of  Athena*  was  filled* 

another  fenfe^if  we  compare  it  with  one  of  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring, 

the  fame  fcind  in  the  comedy  entMed  £jr-  towns,  who  took  apt  their  lodgings  as  wel)* 

J^atm,  where  it  is  Aid  that  the  ibte  ought  as  they  could  in  the  ibldiers  banacks,  in  tfie 

to  be  purged  of  roguc$».  as  the  ^t  is  waih^  midft  of  the  public  f<iuares. 
•doutofUnen^ 

Bota 
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men  immediately  name  her  for  their  chief:  but  they  alk  her  fome 
queftloQS  i  as  for  example,  what  ihe  will  do  if  Ciphidus  fhould  op- 
pofe  her  opinion  ? 

PRAXAGORA. 

I  will  fay  that  he  has  loft  his  fenfes. 

ONE   OF   THE  WOMEN. 
That  is  well  known. 

PRAXAGORA. 
That  he  is  quite  mad,  and  ought  to  be  chained. 
ANOTHER   WOMAN. 
Who  doubts  it? 

PRAXAGORA,  with  an  ironical  air. 
Who,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  does  not  underftaod  his  trade  of 
a  potter  very  well,  but  is  extremely  capable  of  governing  the  ftate« 

FIRST   WOMAN. 

Very  good;  but  if  the  blear-eyed  Neoclides^  fiiould  abufe 
you,  &c. 

Praxagora  thus  piqued,  continues  to  anfwer  fuch  ob^e&ions  l^ 
fevere  railleries  upon  thofe  citizens  who  were  moft  noted,  and  in 
publick  employments.  She  afterwards  ridicules  the  orators,  by  ex- 
hortingher  companions  to  imitate  them,  toraiie  with  great  gravity  the 
ileeve  of  their  robe,  and  (hew  the  arm  bare  as  high  as  the  (boulder.  Sec. 
She  now  commands  them  to  put  on  their  difguife;  iirft  the  Laconian 
(hoes;  fecondly  the  falfe  beards;  thirdly,  the  cloke  above  their 
own  garment;  fourthly,  the  (Uck  to  lean  upon.  Being  com- 
pletely mctamorphofed,  (he  prepares  to  go,  crying,  **  Let  hs 
"  make  hafte;  for  there  is  no  money  given  to  thofe  who  come 
"  late  to  the  a(repibly.**  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  cuftom 
of  giving  three  oboles  a  man,  on  each  day  the  a£embiy  wzs.  held ; 
and  we  iind  that  Ariftophanes  never  fails  to  ridicule  it  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  as  a  meannefs  unworthy  of  individuals,  and  ruinous  to  the 
whole  ftate. 

The  Chorus  of  women  continue  the  raillery,  by  the  eagernefs 
they  exprefs  to  be  early  at  the  aflembly,  in  imitation  of  the  magi- 

*  NeocUdes,  an  Athenian,  charged  with  having  embezzled  the  pubCck  treafure :  lie 
was  a  great  friend  to  profecutions. 

ftratcs 
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ftrates  and  the  people.  "  In  the  time  of  the  archon  Myronides, 
^  (fay  the  Chorus)  every  one  ufed  to  carry  with  him  fome  bread, 
*^  three  or  four  olives,  and  fomething  to  quench  his  thirft  j  but  it  is 
*'  quite  otherwife  now.  Each  man  goes  thither  to  receive  three 
"  obolcs,  like  a  labourer  who  carries  the  mortar :  and  for  what  are 
**  thefe  three  obolcs  given  ?  why,  for  the  labour  of  ferving  his 
^*  country." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  firft  adt  ends  here.  The  poet 
has  (hey^rn  great  art  in  thus  giving  us  an  idea  of  what  was  to 
pafs  in  the  affembly,  by  the  women's  exercifing  themfelvcs  in  the 
parts  they  were  to  adt;  for  it  was  not  poflible  to  reprefent  the  af- 
fembly of  the  people  upon  the  ftage :  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  it 
was  held  in  this  interval  between  the  a£ts. 

Blepyrus,  the  husband  of  Praxagora,  comes  out  in  great  aftonifli- 
ment  at  the  abfence  of  his  wife :  having  fearched  in  vain  for  his 
own  cloaths,  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  her  robe,  in  which  he  makes 
a  very  ludicrous  appearance.  He  reafons  with  himfelf  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  accident.  Here  follows  a  very  low  fcene  which 
it  is  not  fit  to  mention  ^  and  which  marks  the  free  and  unpolifhed 
manners  of  the  citizens  of  Athens:  manners  which  have  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  a  certain  republic  in  Europe.  Blepyrus, 
with  all  his  fooleries,  is  however  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
magiftratesoftheftate.  Another  citizen,  whom  the  flight  of  his 
wife  had  thrown  into  equal  conflernation,  comes  to  confer  with 
his  friend  concerning  this  ftrange  event;  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  they  are  joined  by  a  third,  named  Chremes,  who  ac- 
quaints them  that  he  was  juft  returned  from  the  aflembly,  and  for 
the  firft  time  in  his  life  came  away  without  receiving  the  three 
oboles,  as  ufual :  that  he  found  all  the  places  (aken  up  before  the 
break  of  day,  by  the  vulgar:  that  they  were  taking  into  confi- 
dcration  the  means  of  preferving  the  republic,  now  fallen  to  decay: 
that  Neoclides,  with  his  burnt  eye-lids  *,  rofe  up  to  make  a  fpeech, 
but  was  filenced  with  loud  hifles:  that  afterwards,  one  Eveon,  who 
had  occafion  for  a  cloke,  propofed  a  very  Angular  fcheme, 
which  was,  to  oblige  every  tradefman  to  furnilli  the  citizens  gratis^ 
with  all  forts  of  neccflfaries'f-:   that  after  him,  a  young  man,  finely 


•  A  few  lines  above  he  is  called  blear-        f  The  poet  here    alludes  probably  to 
eyed.     It  is  an  allufion   to  fome  accident     thofe  who  run  in  debt  with  tradefmcn. 
Which  had  happened  to  this  orator. 

Vol.  III.  E  e  c  fhaped 
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iliaped)  (he  means  Praxagora,)  and  as  beautiful  as  Nicias  ^  had 
proved  that  the  bed  thing  they  could  do  was  to  put  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  women:  that  all  the  fhoemakers  applauded 
him;  but  that  the  husbandmen  difapproved  of  the  motion.  "  They 
"  fliewcd  themfclves  to  be  fenfible  perfons,  fays  Blepyrus."  "  The 
"  greater  number,  purfues  Chremes,  were  for  the  decree  in  favour 
*'  of  the  women,  to  whom  great  praifcs  were  given,  but  many  cen- 
*'  fures  were  caft  on  you/' 

BLEPYRUS. 

What  cenfures  were  caft  on  me  ? 

CHREMES. 

Firft  the  orator  -f-  faid,  that  you  were  a  very  pliant  perfonage, 
and  very  cunning. 

BLEPYRUS. 

And  what  did  he  fay  of  you  ? 

CHREMES. 
Stay  :  hear  firft  what  regards  yourfelf.   He  faid  you  were  a  cheat 

BLEPYRUS. 
What  am  I  the  only  one  then  ? 

CHREMES, 
An  informer. 

B  L  E  P  I  R  U  S. 

Did  he  fay  this  of  me  alone? 

CHREMES. 

Oh  no,  he  faid  the  fame  of  all  this  honourable  company.  XPtnnU 
ing  to  the  pit. 

♦Perhaps  he  means  the  grandfon  of  fPraxagora,  the  wife  of  Blcpyrus*  Chre- 

Nicias,   the  famous  orator  and  general/  mes  fiiys  that  (he  fpoke  thus  of  her  h^ffaand,. 

Who  died  with  Demofthenes  in  the  expedi-  or  of  the  magiftrates  in  general.     There  i» 

tion  againft  Sicily :    he  had  a  fon  named  a  good  deal  of  true  humour  in  this  paflage. 

Niceratus,  who  was  murdered  hy  the  com-  j  Horace  fays  of  Lucilius  the  fatyrift 

mand  of  the  thirty  tyrants.     Nicias,  the         »c  o  •  *        i* :....:*  ..^...,i.i»^^,« 

L  of  this  Niceratus.  was  about  fifteen  or  ^."Sir^    '     ^      P°P"^""^* 
fixteeo  years  old  when  this  comedy  was  aSed. 

BLE- 
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BLEPIRUS. 

Pray,  who  is  this  orator  who  fpoke  fo  finely  ? 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Have  patience.  He  faid  that  women  had  more  wifdom  than 
men:  that  they  better  underftand  how  to  amafs  money,  and 
arc  more  capable  of  fecrccy;  for  he  added  that  they  were  never 
knov^rn  to  divulge  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Profcrpine,  whereas 
you  and  I  make  public  ail  that  pafTes  in  our  confultations. 

BLEPYRUS. 

By  Mercury,  he  fpoke  truly. 

.  C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

He  faid  that  women  lend  each  other  their  cloaths,  their  gold,  and 
jewels,  without  having  witncffes  prefent  J  which  however  the  bor- 
rowers take  no  advantage  of,  but  faithfully  return  them  again : 
a  thing  which  we  never  do. 

BLEPYRUS. 
No  faith,  although  we  (hould  have  received  them  before  witneffcs; 
C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Nay  more,  he  faid  that  women  never  give  in  informations:  that 
they  are  never  guilty  of  mean  frauds :  that  they  never  pillage  the 
people.     In  ftiort,  he  faid  a  thoufand  fine  things  of  the  fex. 

BLEPYRUS.* 

And  what  rcfolution  was  taken  in  the  affcmbly. 
C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

That  you  (hould  yield  to  the  women  the  adminiftration  of  affairs ; 
and  the  rather  as  this  is  the  only  innovation  which  has  not  been 
yet  thought  of  in  Athens. 


But  neither  he,  nor  any  conaic  poet,  ever  with  this  difference,  that  Ariftophanes  at- 
carried  this  Uberty  of  ccnfure  fo  far  as  tacks  offices  and  perfons,  whereas  the  Ita* 
Ariftophanes;  even  his  cotcmporaries,  (if  lian  drama  ftrikes  at  offices  only.  If  th« 
we  take  his  word  for  it)  durft  not  venture  to  reader  will  compare  the  fcene  contreles  bom- 
he  fo  fevere.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  mes  dans  les  fiuha'usy  with  this  of  Ariftopha- 
however,  that  the  French  fcfenes  in  the  Ita-  nes,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  near  refem- 
JianTkeatr«of  Ghwardi,  b*vca  great  deal  blancc  to  it,  and  to  a  great  part  of  this 
of  that  fpirit  of  boldnefs  and  freedom ;  but  comedy.            ,                          ^  »  t^ 

Eec2  BLE- 
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BLEPYRUS. 

And  wUl  this  decree  pafs  ? 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Moil  certainly. 

BLEPYRUS, 

And  are  the  women  to  be  mvefted  with  all  the  employments 
which  men  ufed  to  have  ? 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

YC8. 

BLEPYRUS- 

So  it  18  no  longer  me,  but  my  wife,  that  muft  go  to  the  courts  of 
juftice? 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

Nor  are  you  any  longer  to  have  the  charge  of  your  cluldren^s 
education:  this  alfo  will  belong  to  your  wife. 

BLEPYRUS. 

Then  I  fliall  no  longer  be  impatient  for  the  approach  of  day. 

C  H  R  E  M  E  S. 

No,  by  Jupiter !  the  women  will  henceforward  do  all  the  bull* 
nefs,  and  you  may  fit  at  home  with  your  arms  acrofs. 

Blepyras,  and  Chremes,  fiill  of  afloniihment  at  this  ftrange  de« 
cree>  take  leave  of  each  other,  faying,  *^  Our  fathers  have  often 
faid,  that  our  mod  ridiculous  decrees  were  by  the  fingular  goodnefs 
of  the  Gods  turned  to  our  benefit^.  Would  to  heaven  that  this 
may  be  the  cafe  now. 

When  they  go  off  the  ftage  the  Chorus  of  women  enter,  as  re- 
turning from  the  ailembly:  they  look  round  them  cautioufly,  to  be 
fare  that  no  man  is  near,  that  they  may  talk  to  each  other  freely, 
and  enjoy  their  victory.  They  then  ftop  before  Praxagora's  houfe, 
the  greater  part  of  them  having  quitted  their  beards,  and  the  reft  of 
their  difguife.  Praxagora  joins  them,  and  intreats  thofe  who  are 
ftill  difguifed  to  refume  their  own  habits  as  foon  as  pofllble:  (he 
prepares  to  go  into  her  houfe,  to  put  her  hufband's  clokein  its  place, 

*  Pemofthenes  bad  ikid  tbc'lame  in  his  onuioa.    See  alfo  the  Clouds^ 

and 

) 
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and  defires  her  companions  to  wait  till  fhe  returns,  that  fhe  may 
confult  thm  upon  the  meafures  neceflary  to  be  taken  for  the  good 
government  of  the  ftate,  with  which  (he  had  been  intruded  in  the 
quality  of  Archon. 

Blepyrus,  who  was  {landing  concealed  near  his  door,  in  the  corner 
of  the  ftage,  perceiving  his  wife  approach,  ftops  her,  and  afks  her 
from  whence  fhe  comes  with  that  clokeP  Praxagora  aiTumes  a 
haughty  air,  and  begins  firft  to  be  angry,  left  fhe  (hould  be  fuf^ 
pedted  of  any  intrigue.  She  fays,  that  one  of  her  friends  being 
taken  in  labour  in  the  night,  had  fent  for  her;  and  (he  colours  over 
this  pretence  and  her  difguife  in  the  bed  manner  (he  is  able,  and 
continues  her  fpirited  tone,  which  makes  a  fcene  truly  comic.  Bl^ 
pyrus  mentions  the  new  decree;  and  Praxagora,  feigning  aftoni(h- 
ment  and  curiofity,  obliges  her  husband  to  give  her  an  account  of 
the  whole  affair.  After  having  heard  it  all^  ^'  The  republic  is 
*^  going  to  be  very  happy,  faid  fhe." 

BLEPYRUS. 

How? 

PRAXAGORA. 

On  many  accounts.  Men,  audacious  men^  will  no  more  dif- 
honour  her  by  the  moft  fcandalous  adions :  there  will  be  no  more 
falfe  evidence,  no  more  informations,  no  more  — 

BLEPYRUS. 
Not  fo  faft,  pray.     Would  you  have  me  flarve  then  ? 

A   CITIZEN  who  was  wtb  Blefyrus. 
Let  her  proceed,  I  intreat  you. 

PRAXAGORA. 

No  more  of  thofe  rogues  who  cheat  with  impunitv":  no  more 
wretches  who  envy  their  neighbours  riches.  We  (nail  have  no 
more  poverty,  no  more  wretchednefs,  no  more  bribes. 

THECITIZEN. 

Finepromifes  thefe,  if  they  can  be  made  good. 

PRAXAGORA. 

I  will  anfwer  for  it  they  can ;  you  fhall  be  witnefs,  and  I  defy 
my  husband  to  make  any  reafonable  obje&ion  to  what  I  am  going 
to  propofe. 

The 
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The  Chorus,  perceiving  the  difpute  is  now  begun,  exhort  Praxagora 
to  fupport  courageoufly  the  caufe  of  her  fex;  to  explain  her  fyftem  of 
government  clearly,  and  to  execute  a  prodigy,  till  then  unheard  of  in 
Athens :  "  For  our  citizens,  fay  they,  are  weary  of  feeing  things  go 
"  on  in  a  regular  and  ufual  train  j  they  would  have  novelties.  Here 
"  then  is  one  for  them:  come  proceed  quickly  to  the  matter.  Speak, 
**  and  execute." 

The  plan  and  execution  of  this  extraordinary  fyftem  makes  the 
foul  of  this  piece  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  Praxagora 
is  afraid  that  the  fpedtators  will  not  reli/h  fuch  ftrange  novelties ; 
but  Blepyrus  himfelf  endeavours  to  remove  this  doubt,  as  the  Cho- 
rus had  done  before;  and  by  the  fame  fatyrical  ftroke  againft  the 
extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Athenians  for  whatever  was  new. 
Ariftophanes  feems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  un- 
dcrftood  when  he  railed  fo  freely  againft  the  government;  for,  in 
the  piece  before  us,  he  feveral  times  repeats^  that  the  Athenians  were 
mad  after  novelties;  and  that  politicks,  as  well  as  aH  things elfe>  were 
fubjedl  to  the  viciffitudes  of  faihian. 

rraxagora,  accordingly,  explains  her  fcheme,  which  is,  that  there 
fliall  be  a  general  community  of  goods;  tlwt  each  citizen  fliall  be 
obliged  to  put  his  treafure  into  the  hands  of  the  women,  who  arc 
to  diftribute  ii  equally,  and  with  economy.  If  any  one  conceals 
his  money,  he  will  contra<ft  the  guilt  of  perjury. 

**  Very  fine  1  fays  Blepyrus ;  and  perhaps  that  man  has  accu- 
"  mulated  thofe  riches  *  by  taking  falfe  oaths.  Of  what  ufe  will  his 
"  perjuring  himfelf  be  to  him,  replies  the  wife,  when  he  will  have 
"  no  longer  any  caufe  to  fear  poverty,  which  is  alone  the  mother  of 
**  crimes  ?  Before  the  new  decree  took  place,  perjury  was  profi- 
**  table  ;  but  by  this  happy  invention,  no  one  will  be  attentive  to 
*^'increafe  his  own  particular  fortune,  fince  he  will  have  all  his  ne- 
**  ceflities  fupplied  out  of  the  public  fund.*' 

BLEPYRUS. 
But  I  would  fain  know  how,  according  to  your  iyftrpi,  the  Athe- 
nians are  to  procure  cloaths. 

PRAXAGORA. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy.  They  (hall  wear  thofe  they  have,  till  the 
wives  can  make  others  for  their  husbands. 

♦  A  thing  very  ufual  in  the  time  of  Ariftophanes,  if  we  will  take  his  word  for  it. 

B  L  £  P  Y- 
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BLEPYRUS. 

Pray  anfwer  me  one  queftion  more.  If  a  citizen  fhould  be  con- 
demned by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine,  from  whence  muft  the  fum  be 
fupplied,  for  it  is  not  reafonable  that  this  money  (hould  be  paid 
out  of  the  publicist reafure  ? 

PRAXAGORA. 

A  pretty  difficulty  this  !  Why  there  will  be  no  more  law-fuits. 

BLEPYRUS. 
That  will  be  death  to  many  Athenians. 

•  Praxagora,  by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  proves  that  there 
will  be  no  more  robbers,  no  more  cheats,  no  more  muficians. 
And  as  for  perfonal  quarrels,  fhe  fays,  which  formerly  produced 
litigations,  it  will  be  eafy  to  remedy  them  by  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion. The  city  and  all  the  houfes  are  to  be  in  common,  as  if  At- 
tica was  but  one  family.  She  has  the  following  ridiculous  regula- 
tion for  their  principal  meals.  The  court  of  juftice  and  the  por- 
ticos are  to  be  converted  into  cating-houfes,  and  the  tribunals  into 
buffets.  They  are  to  have  no  other  fubjed:  for  their  fongs  at  table, 
but  the  glorious  exploits  of  thofe  who  have  behaved  valiantly  in 
battle ;  and  cowards,  who  doubtlefs,  after  having  turned  their 
backs  to  the  enemy,  will  not  dare  to  appear  at  table,  are  to  be 
branded  with  infamy.'  Thcfe  places  are  to  be  regulated  by  lot.  A 
herald  is  to  draw  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  each  citizen  is 
to  take  his  place  as  the  letter  fallen  to  him  direds  ^  as  for  ex- 
ample *,  if  he  has  the  letter  B.  he  is  to  eat  at  the  portico  called 
Bajilique.  The  tables  are  to  be  fupplied  plentifully,  and  with  de- 
licacy, fb  that  there  may  be  no  difputes  occafioned  by  a  fear  of  not 
having  a  good  repafl. 

Blepyrus  diverts  himfelf  extremely  with  this  whimfical  fcheme  ; 
but  Praxagora,  who  had  formed  it  in  earnefl,  retires  to  put  it  in  ex- 
ecution. Her  intention  is  to  make  a  woman,  whofe  voice  is  re- 
markably ftrong,  proclaim  the  decree  for  each  citizen  to  bring  his 
money  to  the  publick  flock ;  and  afterwards  fhe  is  to  prepare  the 
repaft  for  the  prefent  day.  Blepyrus  thinks  all  this  fb  plealant,  that 

•  Praxagora  proceeds  to  name  feveral     the  cuflom  of  chufing.  by  means  of  thcfe 
letters  and  feveral  places  as  tribunals  of    letters  the  judges  in  ciyil  caufes, 
which  thefe  letters  are  initials^  to  ridicule 

*^  he 
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he  rcfolvcs  to  follow  his  wife,  **  That  thofe,  fays  he,  who  pa/s 
"  by  may  fay,  there  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  governcfs." 

In  the  following  aft  (as  it  is  fuppofed  the  decree  for  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  has  been  publiflied)  *  two  citizens  appear,  one  of 
whom  is  willing  to  obey  the  decree,  and  the  other  retolute  againfl 
it.   The  former  humouroufly  apoftrophifes  his  furniture,  which  he 
caufes  to  be  brought  piece  by  piece  out  of  his  houfe.     ^^  Come 
*'  out,  oh  kettle,  fays  he,  tliou  art  fo  black  already,  that  thou 
«•  canft  not  be  made  worfe  by  boiling  the  drugs  with  which  Lyfi- 
"  crata  dies   her  white  hairs."     "  By  my  faith,  cries  the  other 
^'  citizen,  I  will  not  be  /uch  a  fool  as  to  deliver  up  thus  all  the 
<^  fruits  of  my  labour  and  frufi^ality.    I  will  firft  fee  what  fucce& 
<*  this  fine  decree  meets  with."    He  ipeaks  thefe  words  as  he 
comes  out  of  his  houfe,  and  meeting  his  neighbour,  with  his  goods 
at  the  door,  he  afks  him  if  he  is  going  to  put  them  in  pawn  ?  Be-^ 
ing  anfwered  that  he  is  preparing  to  obey  the  new  law,  he  calls 
him  a  madman,  and  declares,  that  he  is  determined  to  wait  till  he 
knows  what  the  people  will  do  ;  and  that  he  will  be  the  laft  in 
committing  fuch  folly ;  ^^  For  I  am  well  perfuaded,  fays  he,  that 
'^  thofe  who  have  promifed  to  obey  the  law  mean  nothing  lefs/* 
He  for  his  part  will  follow  his  own  maxim,  which  he  humou* 
roufly  repeats  feveral  times  over ;  namely.  That  he  will  continue 
to  delay  and  to  procraftinate.    There  is  in  this  fcene  a  good  deal 
of  Attic  fait.      '*  I  know  the  diipoiition  of  our  Athenians,  fays 
^^  this  cautious  citizen :  they  are  very  ready  to  make  decrees^  but 
**  very  flow  in  executing  them/' 

There  is  a  ftroke  alfo  at  the  avaritious  Antifthenes,  and  the 
prodigal  Callias,  the  fon  of  Hipponicus,  who,  as  -f-  Elian  tells  us, 
naving  fquandered  all  his  eflate  with  a  Pericles  and  a  Niqias  (not 
the  two  famous  heroes  fo  called)  agreed  together  to  poifoa 
themfclves,  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  world. 

The  diftruftful  citizen,  continuing  to  exhort  his  neighbour  not 
to  part  with  hisefFedls,  in  obedience  to  an  uncertain  decree,  fays  that 
every  day  decrees  as  trifling  and  ridiculous  are  publi/hcd;  as  that  for 
inftance  which  fettled  the  price  of  fait  at  a  very  fmall  fum,  and  im- 
mediately was  abrogated.  He  quotes  another  concerning  leather 
money,  which  was  publiflied  under  the  archon  Callias,  and  which 
being  afterwards  cried  down,  was  the  caufe  that  many  citizens 
were  ruined  ;  and  laftly,  he  mentions  a  third  upon  a  tax  which 

^  This  IS  done  after  Praxagora  is  gone  off  the  ftagc.        f  E^'cn  Var  Hift.  1.  4.  c.  23 . 

did 
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did  not  fucceed.  THefirft  citizen,  whom  thcfe  arguments  cannot 
prevail  upon,  refutes  them  no  otherwife  than  by  faying,  "  What 
••  you  aHedgc  might  formerly  be  convincing,  when  men  goveraed 
"  the  ftate,  but  now  it  is  the  women  who  make  laws."  A  fevere 
flroke  this  againft  thofe  three  decrees,  and  indeed  againil:  all  the 
others.  . 

A  woman  now  enters,  who,  performing  the  office  of  a  herald,  pro- 
claims thattbe  pubfic  dinner  is/eady  3  and  that  the  citizens  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  draw  their  tickets,  that  they  may  repair  to  the  feveral 
places  marked  therein,  where  they  are  to  eat.  The  citizen  who 
refufed  to  deliver  up  his  effedls  to  the  public  ftock  is  however  very 
willing  to  partake  of  the  public  feaft;  h,ut  the  female  herald  pays 
him  back  all  the  ridicule  he  had  before  thrown  on  his  neighbour : 
a  fort  of  humour  frequently  found  in  Ariftophanes,  and  in  the  true 
tafte  of  comedy.  I  diall  fay  nothing  more  of  this  piece;  the  reader 
may  be  afiured  that  all  the  reft  is  very  indifferent  ♦.  - 

■      ■  11      I  ■■■II  I       4«^»^— ^^■^^■^—■^■^■i^— — ^— .MiA— ^ii^ih— i^w—  I     Hill  I  I  I  ■■»■ 

•There  is  however  a  refy  curious  paflTage  compounded  word,  which  comprehends  fix 

at  fhe^end.    The  Chorus  exhort  each  other  veries,  in  76  ^^llahles,  as  Rapin  has  judici- 

to  go  on  Saucing  to  the  ftaft  that  is  prb-  oufly  obferved  ia    his  obfervations  upon 

pared  for  them,  and  Qxpre&  the  different  poetry.    See  the  difcourfe  upon  comedy, 
dxihes  they  are  to  he  regaled  with,  by  « 
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ABRIDGMENT 

O  F    THE 

LIFE       ^f       CONON. 

FROM     tHE 

The  Lives  of  Great    CommanderSi  by  Cornelius  Nefos^ 
traoflated  by  M.  L'  Gras,  of  the  Oratory,  Paris,  1729/ 

CONON*»the  Athenian,  was  called  to  the  government  of 
the  common- wealth,  during  the  Peloponncfian  war,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  forces  both  by  land  and  fea^  and  acquitted  him- 
felf  fo  worthily  of  thofe  employments,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  they  were  obliged  in  gratitude  to  reward  his  fervices  with 
the  higheft  honours,  conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  all 
the  iflands :  his  firft  conqueft  was,  that  of  Pherae,  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedemonians  "f-. 

He  was  pretor  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when 
the  power  of  Athens  was  fo  entirely  funk  by  the  vidory  Lyfander 
gained  at  the  river  ^gos.  Conon  :|;  was  not  prefent  at  this  battle, 
and  from  that  time  fortune  ceafed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Athenians: 
but  as  this  great  man  joined  to  his  long  experience  in  war,  the 
moft  confummate  fkill  as  a  general,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  if 
he  had  commanded  in  that  a<^on,  the  Athenians  would  not  have 
been  defeated. 

Conon,  being  at  Cyprus  when  he  was  informed  of  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  his  country,  and  that  Athens  was  falling  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Lacedemonians,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Pharna- 
bafus,  fatrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  the  kiniman  and  fon-in-law  of 
the  king  of  Perfia.     He  did  not  make  choice  of  this  retreat  becaufe 


*  He  was  the  fon  of  Tirootheus.  Conon  fled  after  the  battle  with  eight  gal- 

f  In  Achaia.  lies,  and  took  reAige  at  Cyprus,  at  the 

I  This  paifage  feems  to  contradi6(  both  court  of  king  Eragoras* 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch,    who  fay,  that 

he 
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he  might  live  there  inadlive  and  fecure,  but  that  he  might  affift 
his  diftrefTed  countrymen;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  ufed  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  conciliate  the  friendftiip  of  the  fatrap ;  and  even  ex- 
pofed  htmfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers  to  gain  his  confidence.  In 
this  defign  he  fuccccded  fo  happily,  that  when  the  Lacedemonians, 
after  their  conqueft  of  Athens,  broke  through  their  treaties  with 
Artaxerxes  *,  and  fent  Agefilaus  into  Afia  to  make  war,  being  pri- 
vately incited  thereto  by  Tifaphernes,  who  had  a  particular  intereft 
in  this  rupture ;  Conon  commanded  the  Perfian  army,  and  noticing 
was  done  in  this  war  but  what  was  conformable  to  the  defigns  and 
orders  of  the  Athenian  general.  He  every  where  made  head  againft 
Agefilaus,  who  was  a  great  general ;  but  Conon,  by  tlic  prudence 
of  his  counfelSi  often  obftrudted  his  beft  concerted  defigns;  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that  the  Spartan  king 
did  not  carry  his  conquefts  in  Afia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus.  Age- 
filaus being  recalled  by  the  Lacedemonians,  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the*f-  Beotians  hadjuft  declared  againft 
them ;  Qonon  loft  no  part  of  his  favour  with  the  Perfian  ge- 
nerals, and  was  of  great  ufe  to  them  in  all  their  enterprifes.  No 
one  any  longer  doubted  of  the  treachery  of  Tifaphernes,  but  Arta- 
xerxes; and  the  great  fervices  he  had  received  from  this  fatrap,  for- 
merly, feemed  to  fecure  to  him-  that  favour,  which,  by  his  perfidy, 
he  was  no  longer  worthy  of:  nor  is  it  furprifing  that  the  king  of 
Perfia  fliould  be  flow  to  entertain  fufpicions  againft  a  man  by  whofe 
(kill  and  conduct  he  had  conquered  his  brother  Cyrus:  but  Phar- 
nabazus  fent  Conon  to  him  with  proofs  of  the  fatrap's  treafon. 

When  Conon  arrived  at  the  Perfian  court,  he  addrcflcd  himfclf  to 
a  great  officer  of  the  palace  J,  named  Tithrauftes,  and  telling  him 
that  he  had  affairs  of  confequence  to  communicate  to  the  king,  de« 
fired  he  would  procure  him  an  audience.  '*  I  am  very  ready  to 
**  grant.your  requeft,  replied  Tithrauftes ;  but  confidcr  firft  whether 
*'  it  will  not  be  better  for  you  to  tranfaft  this  afi^air  by  writing;  for 
**  if  you  are  defirous  of  being  introduced  to  the  king,  you  muft  re- 
<^  folve  to  worftiip  him  after  the  manner  of  the  Perlians.  If  you  feel 
"  in  yourfclf  any  relu(ftance  to  comply  with  this  cuftom,  truft  your 
•*,bufinefs  to  my  management,  and  rely  upon  my  diligence  and 

*  It  would  feem  that  by  the  alliance        f  Here  begins  the  paflage  which  relates 
here  mentioned,  we  muft  underfland,  that    to  the  comedy  of  the  Female  Orators. 
which  the  Lacedemonians  concluded  with         \  In  the  text  it  is  Chiliarchus^  commander 
the  fecond  Darius,  the  father  of  this  Arta-    of  a  thoufand  men, 
xeixes,  furnamed  Mnemon  and  Cyrus. 

Fff2  fidelity 
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'  fidelity  for  your  fcrvice."  *'  I  am  not  unwilling,  anfwered  Conoo, 
*^  Co  pay  your  mafkr  that  refpeift  which  is  due  to  his  dignity;  but  be- 
**  ing  born  in  a  republic,  accuftomed  to  rule  other  nations,  I  (hould 
•'  be  apprchcnfive  of  injuring  my  country  were  I  to  renounce  her 
*^  cuftoms,  to  comply  with  thofe  of  foreigners."  Being  determined 
Dot  to  give  up  this  point,  he  delivered  the  fum  of  what  he  had  to 
fay  in  writing;  and  the  king  gave  fo  much  credit  to  his  depofitions, 
that  he  inftantly  declared  Tifaphernes  an  enemy  to  bis  perfon  and 
flate,  confented  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
de(ired  Conon  to  make  choice  of  whom  he  thought  proper  to  a£t  as^ 
treafurer  to  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  war;  but  this  Conoa 
declined,  and  advifed  the  king  to  truft  the  choice  to  Pharnabazus,^ 
who  better  knew  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  his  fubje£ts,  than  he 
who  was  a  flranger  could  be  fuppofed  to  do«  Conon,  after  having, 
received  feveral  very  confiderable  prefents  from  Artaxerxes,  went  by 
his  order^  into  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  and  to  other  countries  on  the 
iea-coaft,  to  provide  (hips  of  war  and  form  a  fleet  capable  of  adting^ 
the  enfuing  fummer.  Pharnabaziis  was,  according  to  his  df  fire,  ap« 
pointed  his  collegue  in  this  expedition. 

As  foon  as  the  Lacedemonians  heard  of  the  preparations  making 
againft  them,  they  bent  all  their  thoughts  upon  a  vigorous  defence, 
not  fo  much  through  a  fear  of  the  barbarians,  as  bccaufe  they,  in 
the  perfon  of  Conon,  oppofed  to  them  a  valiant  and  prudent  general',, 
whofe  enterprizcs  were  fupported  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  king  of 
Perfia.  They  immediately  equipped  a  fleet,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Pifander;  but  Conon  attacked  it  near  Cnidas*». 
and  after  a  bloody  fight,  routed  it  entirely,  took  a  great  number  of 
fhips,  and  funk  many  more.  By  this  vi<ftory  he  not  only  rciiored 
liberty  to  Athens,  but  alfo  freed  all  Greece  from  the  unjuft  power 
ef  the  Lacedemonians.  Conon  returned  afterwards  to  Athens, 
with  fome  of  the  (hips  which  he  had  taken  fi-om  the  enemy;  He: 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  port  which  Lyfander  had  dc* 
moliibcd^  and  diflributed  among  his  fellow  citizens  five  hundred 
talents  which  he  had  receivjsd  from  Pharnabazus, 

Conon,  by  a  fault,  common  to  almoil  all  men,  could  not  enjoy 
the  favours  of  fortune  with  that  equanimity  with  which  he  had 

*  Acityof  Caria;  inwhichwasaftmouf  inclination  to  cut  through  their  ifUimiis; 

temple  dedicated  to  Venus.    CniJas  was,  but  were  difliiaded  from  this  eanterprife  by 

according  to  Herodotus,  a  Lacedemonian  an  orade, 
colony.    The  Cnidiaos,  fays  h^,  had  an 

iiip^ 
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fupported  her  frowns;  for  having  triumphed,  over  the  Lacedemo* 
nians  both  by  land  and  Tea,  t)e  thought  h^  had  fufficiently  revenged 
the  injuries  his  Country  had  luffered,  and  he  now  formed  enterprlMs 
which  exceeded  his  power  to  perform.  However,  thefe  enterprizea 
being  undertaken,  not  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  Perfians,  but  to 
reftore  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  to  its  former  fplendor,  his 
fchemes  were  not  difapproved,  but  even  did  honour  to  his  probity 
and  virtue.  Depending  therefore  upon  the  great  authority  he  had  ac- 
quired fince  the  famous  vidory  at  Cnidas,  as  well  among  the  bar- 
barians as  the .Oreeks*>  he  enoeaTouted  privately  to  fut^dt.  Ionia 
and  Eolia  again  to  the  dominion  of  Athens ;  but  this  delign  not 
being  carefully  concealed,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Tiribazus*, 
governor  of  Sardes,  who  fentfor  Conon  under  pretence  of  charging 
him  with  fomccomthiffio& tfp' the. ldng'6fPe^^  haviiig  na. 

fufpicion  of  the  fatrap's  .iil  iDtcbtioni  towards  him,  went  to  hia 
court,  and  was  imprifoncd  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  He  con- 
tinued in  confinement  fome  time.  It  is  faid  by  feveral  authors, 
that  he  was  carried  to  ithe  king,  who  put  him*to  death ;  but  Pinoii^ 
the  hiftorian,  »pQa  ^hofc  autJbority  I  have  related  Several  things 
concerning  the  affairs  6f  Perfia,  fay«,  that  he  found  m^m  to  m^e 
l^is  eicape,  but  whether  by  the  Gonient»  or  by  thb  ixegljgence  of 
Tiribazus  he  is  doubtfuK 

^  He  Commanded  the  land  ibiteSf 


PLU- 


'     li        I  I. 
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COMEDY    by    ARISTOPHANES. 


ABed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  mnety^fnentb  olympiad^  under  the 

j&chm  Antipater. 


WE  have  no  other  proof  of  the  exadtnefs  of  this  date»  but 
what  the  Greek  preface  fumiflies  us  with ;  for  Ariftophanes^ 
contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  fpeaks  very  little  in  his  PlutQS  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  government  <^  the  date.  At  moft,  we  can 
draw  but  fome  flight  hints  from  it,  which  confirm  the  date  fixed' 
by  rhft  ancient  fchoiiaft^  .  This  refcrve  in  the  poet  JsabxtfjQifficisot 
to  (hew  how  much  of  its  Cynical  licentioufnefs  the  old  comedy  was 
beginning  to  lofe.  It  followed  the  fate  of  democracy,  which  after 
frequent  changes  and  frequent  reftorations,  fcarce  preferved  any  of 
its  former  vigour,  and  was  no  more  than  the  (hadow  of  the  ancient 
popular  government,  which  prevailed  forty  years  before,  when  Ari- 
ilophanes  exhibited  his  comedy  called  the  DaitalianSy  under  the 
arcnon  Diotimus. 

We  arc  told  by  one  of  the  fcboliafts,  that  P/ufus  was  twice  rcpre- 
fented  j  and  that  there  was  an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  its 
firft  reprefentation,  and  that  we  are  fpeaking  of  here:  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  comedy  which  gives  us  any  room  to  believe  fo.  The 
Greek  preface  (which,  from  its  being  fo  extremely  circumftantial,) 
appeara.  to  be  very  ancient,  fays  not  a  word  concerning  thefe  two 
rcveraPexhibitions;  and  indeed  it  is  not  neceffary  to  enter  into  a 
difcuffion  of  this  matter,  finceit  would  afford  us  little  information. 
We  will  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  examination  of  the  piece 
jtfelf,  and  judge  of  its  new  charadter,  without  taking  any  pains  to 
difcover  whether  the  Plutus  which  is  come  down  to  us  is  a  fccond 

comedy 
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comedy  under  that  title,  or  the.  firft  retouched.  We  ftiall  find  a 
Chorus  in  it  j  but  a  very  different  pnc  from  all  we  have  hitherto 
fcen  of  this  poet.  There  is  neither  flander  nor  invecftive  in  this 
Chorus;  particular  Athenians  are  indeed  named,  and  rallied  per- 
fonally,  but  with  lefs  indecency  than  in  any  of  his  others.  It  is 
from  the  fiction  chiefly,  and  not  from  its  fatire,  that  this  comedy 
pleafes ;  and  its  fatire,  will  be  found  to  have  fcaf  ce  any  of  that  acri- 
mony which  abound  Jn  all  the  other  comedies  of  this  poet. 

Ariftophanes  feigns  that  a  yeoman,  or  farmer,  having  met  a  blind 
man,  difcovera  him  to  be  the  God  of  Riches,  reftores  him  to  his 
fight,  and  places  him  in  the  (hrine  of  Jupiter.  The  avarice  of  the 
Athenians,  which  they  carried  even  to  impiety,  feveral  individuals, 
and  the  Gods,  form  the  fubjed  of  thofe  railleries,  which  the  fiction 
naturally  fupplies ;  and  which  abound  in  every  fcene.  The  cha- 
raders  are  Plutus,  Chremylus,  a  farmer,  or  yeoman ;  Cario,  his 
fervant;  the  wife  of  Chremylus;  Blepfidemus,  another  farmer; 
Poverty;  an  honeft  citizen;  a  wicked  citizen;  an  informer;  an  old 
woman;  a  young  Ipendthrift;  Mercury,  and  the  prieft  of  Jupiter. 
The  fcene  is  before  the  houfe  of  the  farmer. 

A  C  T    I. 

Chremylus's  fcrvant  is  fecn  walking  a  few  paces  before  his  matter; 
and,  by  railing  at  him  in  a  humorous  manner,  acquaints  the  au- 
dience, that  they  are  returning  .from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  from 
whence  Chremylus  had  followed  a  blind  man,  whom  he  is  as  fearful 
of  lofing  fight  of,  as  if  he  had  found  a  treafure.  Accordingly  Chre- 
mylus appears  walking  clofe  to  the  blind  man,  and  after  fome  alter- 
cation with  Carioj  his  iervant,  he  relates  his  adventure  to  him  in 
thefe  terms: 

CHREMYLUS.. 

Well,  I  will  tell  thee;  for  of  all  my  domeftics  thou  art,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moft  faithful.  (Afidc)  I  mean  the  moft  roguifti. 
Know  then,  that  notwithftanding  I  have  all  my  life  loved  juftice, 
and  reverenced  the  Gods,  yet  I  am  poor  and  nuierahie. 

CARIO. 

Ay,  I  know  it  very  welU  . 

GHRE^ 
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CHREMYLUS. 

And  yet  others,  who  arc  guilty  of  facrilegc,  who  ai-e'  public  in- 
cendiaries, informers,  and  praftice  every  kind  of  villany^  thrive  and 
grow  rich. 

C  A  R  I  O.    . 

That  is  tme  likewifc. 

C  H  R  E  M  Y  L  U  S/ 

I  refolvcd  therefore  to  go  and  con  fait  the  oracle,  9$  concluding 

my  miferable  days  to  be  near  a  period;  to  know  of  the  God  whether 

it  will  not  be  the  intereft  of  my  only  Ton  to  adopt  oth^r  nooi'als,  and 

become  crafty,  unjuft,  and  wicked ^  iince  thefe  are  the  only  quaU« 

.  fications  which  raife  a  man's  ibrtune. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

And  what  anfwer  did  the  God  from  the  Aade  of  his  thick 
laurels  return? 

CHREMYLUS. 

Apollo  commanded  me  to  follow  the  firft  perfon  I  met  after  I 
went  out  of  his  temple,  aod  not  to  quit  him  a  moment,  and  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  go  with  mc  to  my.  houfe..    . 

C  A  R  I  O^  looking  ^  tbe  Nind  marii,  wdjbakingbisbe^. 
And  it  was  this  fine  perfon  you  met  then  1 
CHREMYLUS. 

Yes. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

Faith,  mafter,  you  have  not  comprehended  the  meaning  t)f  the 
oracle  J  and  yet  it  is  clearer  than  the  fan.  The  God  commands 
you  to  educate  your  fon  in  the  manner  and  principles  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

CHREMYLUS. 
From  whence  do  you  draw  this  inference? 

.  C  A  R  I  O. 

A  blind  man  might  fee  it!  Is  there  any  thing  tnore  advan- 
tageous or  more  faftiionable  at  prefcnt  than,  roguery  ?    ^ 

Gario.  means,  that  his  mafter  having  afked  the  God  whether  he 
ought  not  to  bring  up  his  fon  in  fraud  and  injufticei  the  oracle  had 

anfwered 
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anfwered  him  in  the  plaincft  manner,  by  bidding  him  faften  upon 
the  firft  comer,  and  carry  him  to  hishoufej    becaufe,  in  reality,- 
there  was  no  perfon  to  be  found  in  Athens  who  was  not  a  rogue, 
and  confcquently  a  good  model  for  his  fon. 

Chremylus  is  not  fatisfied  with  this  explanation  :  he  cannot  help  , 
imagining  that  there  is  fome  deeper  myftery  in  the  oracle ;  and  he 
refolves  to  queftion  the  blind  nxan,  who  hitherto  has  continued 
filent.  Cario  begins  with  the  true  infolence  of  a  fervant  to  one 
whom  he  fancies  his  inferior:  he  threatens  him  with  a  drubbing ; 
and  the  blind  man  anfwers  with  a  curfe.  He  fays  the  fame 
thing  to  Chremylus>  who  had  not  taken  his  former  abufe  to 
himfelf.  At  length  after  fome  ludicrous  expreffions  concerning 
this  unknown,  the  blind  man  tells  him  that  he  is  Plutus,  the 
God  of  Riches.  Art  thou  Plutus,  fays  the  fervant,  and  in  this 
miferable  condition  ?  The  God  gives  a  humorous  reafon  for  his 
being  fo  dirty :  he  is  but  juft  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  Patroclus, 
he  fays,  a  rich  mifer,  who  never  fince  he  was  born  would  be  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  bath  to  wafli  himfelf.  This  Patroclus,  and  feveral 
others  who  ase  named,  were  perfons  well  known  in  Athens. 

Plutus  being  afked  how  it  happened  that  he  is  blind,  replies, 
*♦  Jupiter,  oiit  of  envy  to  mortals  afBided  me  thus;  for  when  I 
"  was  a  child,  I  threatened  him  that  I  would  only  vifit  the  juft  and 
**  the  wife  among  them  5  and  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  diftinguifli 
*•  thofe  from  the  others,  he  ftruck  me  with  blindnefs/' 

CHREMYLUS, 

And  yet  it  is  only  by  the  wife  and  juft  that  he  is  honoured. 

PLUTUS. 
Very  true. 

CHREMYLUS. 

Pray  tell  me  then  whether,  if  your  fight  was  reftored  to  you, 
you  would  ftill  continue  your  refolution  to  avoid  the  dwellings  of 
the  wicked  ? 

PLUTUS. 

I  would;      ' 

CHREMYLUS. 

And  you  would  frequent  the  juft  ? 

Vol.  IIL  Ggg  PLU- 
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Mod  certainly  J   for  it  is  a  long  whfleiince  I  have  fecn  any 
of  them. 

C  H  R  E  M  Y  L  U  S. 

No  wcmder  truly ;  for  I  who  have  good  C3FCS  hafc  -fecn  nowe 
lately. 

Plutus  now  delires  to  be  fuffered  to  depart,  fince  he  had  ^iven 
diem  a  full  account  of  liimfelf :    but  this  is  the  very  caufe  of  their 
detainio*g  him ;  for  who^  when  once  they  have  got  Plutus  in  their 
pofTelllon,  will  fuffer  him  to  leave  them!  All  this  is  allegorical,  as  is 
the  greateft  part  of  this  comedy.     Chremylus  makes  ufe  of  threats 
and  prayers  to  prevail  upon  Plutus  to  remain  with  him :  heprotefta 
to  him  that  he  is  the  only  honeft  man  in  Athens.     ^^  Oh,  (fays  -the 
•*  God  of  riches)  this  is  the  language  of  you  all  when  you  are  en- 
•*  deavouring  to  gain  me  3  but  no  fooner  sun  I  in  your  poilcffion, 
**  than  you  bid  adieu  to  virtue.''    He  adds,  that  all  men,  without 
exception,  are  wicked ;  which  affcrtion  ^ives  great  offence  to  the 
flave.     Tlie  mafter  tempts  Plutus  by  promifes :    "  1  will  re£fcore 
••  you  to  your  fight,  fays  he  to  the  God.**     Plutus.rcfufes  this  offej^ 
left  he  fliould  difpleafe  Jupiter,  who,  well  knowing  the  corruptioa 
of  mortals,  would  doubtlefs  punifli  him  feverely  for  having  confented 
to  receive  this  benefit  from  them.     Hereupon  the  farmer,  after 
throwing  out  fome  impious  expreflions  againft  Jupiter,  undertakes 
to  prove  to  Plutus,  that  he  is  more  powerful  than  the  (bvereign  of 
the  Gods.     This  he*does  by  a  very  icandalous  allegory,  the  impiety 
of  which  refledts  entirely  upon  the  Athenians  :    for,  according  to 
him,  it  is  by  Plutus  that  Jupiter  reigns;    by  Plutus  that  facri- 
fices  arc  offered  to  him ;    by  Plutus  that  a  favourable  roc^tion 
at  Corinth  is  procured*.     Money,   he  fays,  and  prefents,  are  the 
great  fprings  upon  i^faich  jufticc,  love,  and|  the  arts,  all  turn* 
This  wasufual  with  AriftoplMUies ;  and  this  paflage  isi^ioiatcd,  like 
many  others  in  his  ^comodies,  with^perfooalfatirii :  the  a^or&poiat- 
ing  out  certain  of  the  ipedators  ^f. 

P  L  17  T  U  8. 

How  wretched  am  I  never  to  have  known  this  before? 

*  The  fenfe  of  this  proverb  fiiay  Be  etffily  this  kiid  In  Ailftophanes,  that  there  is  no 

perceived.    //  is  noi  ivifj  one  who  can  i9  to  room  for  cavilling  at  this  conjedure;   for 

Corinth.  hfre'it  iSiOnriyaaoigeAflre^  fant  there  is^ 

t  We  have  fecn  fo  many  examples  q£  good  fouadation  for  it. 

'  s  CHREr 
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CH  R  E  M  Y  L  U  S,  t(fCano. 

Is  it  not  from  Plutus  that  the  power  and  the  infblcnce  of  the 
great  king  proceeds  ?   [The  king  o/FerJa.] 

C  A  R  I O,  to  Cbfemylus. 

Is  it  not  by  means  of  Plutus  that  aifemblies  are  held  for  public 
affairs?  [Becaufe  there  was  tmrnef  ghento  all  that  affifted  at  ibefe 
ajfemblie^\ 

CHREMYLUS,  to  Flatus 

Is  it  not  you  who  fits  out  our  fleets^? 

C  A  R  I  a 

Is  it  not  you  who  pays  our  troops*  inr  Corinth  ?  [Alluding  to  the 
Ceritttidtm  imr^  wtkh^mti  mmiii§Md ki  tbeFemakOrafimt.  It  b^ei 
Jix  years  and  pwre. 

C  HR  E  M  Y  L  U  S. 

From  whence  arifedtlnrgiidf  ofPanphilub*?  \A: cMrateAof^ 
fcer  of  the  revenue  wbofe  eJlatewas/confifcated'fJl 

CABlB  €k 

Ami  the  dMbeft  of  Bdehtaipokis  ?  [HisparaJfe.J 

C  H  R  E  M  Y  L  U  S. 

And  the  infolence  of  Agyrrhius  ?  [The  commander  of  the  Atbe^ 
nian  fleet  under  ^brajybulus :  he  is  tbejomeperfon  who' is  mentioned  in 
the  Female  Orators.] 

C  A  R  I  O. 

And  the  tales  of  FBiUpfiinrP^  [A  man  who  was  riduced  to 
great  poverty,  and  fupported  bimfelf  by  telling  fiories^y 

crHicarMt^E.^Js, 

And  the  auxiliaries  we  have  fent  to  the  Egyptians?  [Bf  Cbairias^ 
who  had  without  permiffian^witSdrafWi  to  tbr court  ofNehanebta,  king 

*  All  of  them  iwell  YmoPa  aV  Athenr.  Lacedetndtaiaiis^  and  fuffered  all  the  miie- 

t  The  poet  poffibly  means  another  Pam-  ries  of  &mine  during  five  months.    .Ari- 

philtts,  who  was  at  that  time  general  of  ftophanes  perhaps  iligM^  hiats  at^'  this 

the  Athenian  army,  and  befieging  Egina :  fiiay  ivhich  is^ated  by  Xenophon.  B.  5. 

ke was befieged himfclf in  bis caifi^ bythe  « 

Ggg2  '    ^f 
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of  Egypt t  wboje  fortune  be  folkwed.  Emil  Prob.    ^is  bapfy  con* 
jeSltdre  is  M.  Paulmer's. 

C  A  R  I  O. 
And  the  pafllon  of  Nais  for  Philontdes  ?  [^A  rich  man,  but  old^  and 
a  fool.     He  was  beloved  by  Naias  (not  Lais)  according  to  Atbenius's 
corre^ion,  L.  13.  c.  6.  7.] 

CHREMYLUS. 

And  the  tower  of  Timotheus  ?  [A  citadel,  or  palace  belonging  ta 
7'imotbeus,  tbeJonofComm.] 

C  A  R  I  O,  afide. 
Oh  may  it  fall  upon  thy  head ! 

CHREMYLUS. 
In  a  word,  thou  art  the  fole  author  of  all  things,  whether  good 
or  evil. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 
How  can  I  do  all  dus,  I  who  am  but  one  ? 
CHREMYLUS. 

Oh,  you  can  do  much  more  than  all  I  have  faid.  We  are  weary 
of  all  ibings,  but  are  never  weary  \}f  you :  of  you  we  can  never  have 
too  much,  we  are  furfeited  even  with  love. 

C  A  R  I  O,  eagerly. 

With  bread. 

CHREMYLUS. 

With  fcience. 

C  A  R  I  O,  eagerfy. 

With  fweatmeats. 

CHREMYLUS.- 

Wiih  honour. 

C  ARIO,  eagerly.. 

■   Witfi  cakes. 

C  H  R  EM  Y  L  U  S. 

With  virtue. 

C  A  R I  O,  eagerly. . 

With  figs.  '■•■■.■ 

CHRE. 


J 
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CHREMYLUS. 


With  glory* 
With  pudding. 
With  power. 
With  porridge. 


C  ARIA  eagerly. 
CHREMYLUS. 
C  A  R  I  O,  eagerly. 


CHREMYLUS. 
But  of  Plutus  we  never  think  we  have  enough. 

Thefe  ftrokes  of  fatire,  and  this  kind  of  humorous  dialogues 
were  judged  by  Molierc  to  have  fo  much  the  fpirit  of  true 
comedy,  that  he  has  not  failed  to  imitate  them  in  many  of  his 
pieces,  which  are  fo  well  known  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
quote  them. 

Plutus,  notwidiftanding  the  praifes  they  give  him,  ftill  returns  to 
his  point:  he  is  apprehenfive  that  he  has  not  this  univerfal  power 
which  is  attributed  to  him.  Chremylus  and  Cario  reproach  hin^ 
with  his  being  a  mod  faint-hearted  deity.  He  protefls  he  is  quite 
therwife ;  but  that  fome  robbers  having  failed  in  their  defign  upon 
him,  called  his  forefight  and  prudence  timidity.  The  farmer  pro- 
mifes  to  reflore  him  to  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  and  this  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  an  oracle  delivered  by  Apollo  himfelf.  Hereupon  the  God 
of  riches  has  a  fling  at  Apollo. 

«*  What,  fays  he.  is  Apollo  alio  in  your  plot  ?**  Doubtlefs  he 
hints  at  the  riches  in  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

Plutus,  at  length  appearing  lefs  incredulous  concerning  the  pof- 
fibility  of  his  cure,  Chremylus  fends  Cario  inftantly  to  feek  for 
all  the  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  on  account  of  their  vir- 
tue arc  ftarving  j  and,  in  the  mean  time,  takes  Plutus  with  him  to 
his  houfe.  All  this  is  not  done  without  fome  allegorical  ftrokes  of 
fatire,  fuch  as  thefe  :  **  I  never,  fays  Plutus,  go  into  any  flranger's. 
•*  houfe  without  the  utmoft  coiicern,  for  I  am  fcarce  ever  ufed  well 
<*  in  it.  If  I  vifit  a  mifer  he  buries  me  alive  y  and  when  a  friend  aiks 
"  him  to  lend  him  a  trifling  fum,  he  fwears  boldly  that  he  never  faw: 
f*  me;  but  if  I  go  to  a  wild  prodigal  fellow  immerfed  in  debauch- 
^«  ery  and  gaming,  I  am  in  a  moment,  turned  naked. Q.ut  of 
**  doors." 
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The  reader  muft  certamly  perceive  m  thi*  ad  a  ftrong  resem- 
blance between  the  charader  of  Plutus  and  the  Sganarelle*  of 
Molicrc,  They  endeavour  to  perfuadc  Sganarelle  that  he  is  a  great 
phydcian;  and  he  refolves  to  attume  the  cbamdfcer  of  one,  iince  they 
will  have  it  fo.  As  Sganarelle  becomes  a  phyfician,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  fo  Plutus  becomes  the  Jupiter  of  the  Athenians. 

A   C   T     11. 

Carlo  enters,  followed  by  a  croud  of  peafants^  whom  he  has 
drawn  to  him  by  the  hopes  of  hcaringgreat  news.  But  this  fcene 
being  full  of  the  lowed  humour,  and  abounding  in  puafi,  al- 
though many  fatirical  ftrokes  are  fcattered  through  it,  cannot 
pofTibly  pleafe  a  modern  tafte,  notwithfbanding  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  commentators,  and  of  madame  Dacier,  for  that  purpofe: 
What  I  call  puns  are  however  allufions  drawn  from:  Hbmec  and 
feveral  tragedies,  hot  turned  into  ruftic  bufibonerie^ 

The  peafantsbcifig  all  gathered  together,  and  tile  debate  between 
^m  and  Cario  ended,  Chremylus  comes  out  of  his  houfe  and  in<- 
treats  them  to  help  him  to  guard  Plutus,  whom  he  has  found.  ThaC 
InftarrtBlepfidemus  appears;  heisthe friendo£Chi%mylua,butgreacly 
aflx)ni{hed  at  the  report  of  his  being  fiiddenly  become  extnemelyr 
rich.  Ail  the  poignancy  of  this  foene  confifts  in  tbe  affit&ed  incre- 
dulity of  this  pretended  friend,  who  is  not  able  tocoaeeu^  bowrbia 
companion  (hould  have  grown  rich  without  being,  a.  rogue ;»  and 
obftinately  periifts  in  his  endeavours  to  perfuadb  him  to  acknow-* 
ledge  his  robbery,  to  the  end  that  he  may  hswe  a*  bribe  £m  keeping 
his  fecret.  He  even  promifes  him  to  ftop  the  mOttths  of  the  judges^ 
provided  he  will  furnifh  him  with  a  little  money  for  that  purpo£L 
*^  Harkee,  friend,,  fays  he^  I  will  make  un  this  matter  foe  yon  at  a 
'<  fmall  expence.     Be  filent.  1  will  gag: the  oraxof^'" 

C  H  R  E  M  Y  L  U  8. 

Faith,  friend,  you  appear  to  me  to  bethatfortof'man  vAto  Would 
la  y  out  fifty  crowns  for  me,  and  charge  mc  two  hnndted. 

This  pleafant  difpute  continues  a  long  while.  Blepfidemus,  not* 
withftanding  all  the  protcftations  of  innocence  made  by  his  fnend, 
perfifts  obftinately  in  his  opinion  that  he  is  guilty.  Cfareotiyhss 
grows  angry,  but  this  has  no  efFcft.  Blcpfidemus  always  anlWcrs  like 
one  fully  perfuaded  that  he  is  not  miftaken,;and  determined  nei^er 
to  give  up  his  point  nor  to  Hften  to  any  thing  he  urges  in  his  defence. 
Madame  Pernelle  treats  Orgon  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  Tartnffc. 

*  Lc  Mcdccin  malgre  lui  de  Molicre. 

Molicrc 
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Moltere  ftudied  Ariftophanes  with  great  care^  and  fewpcrfons  know 
alltheobligationshe  has  to  him.  At  length  Blepfidemus  being,  not- 
withftanding  his  obftinacy,  made  fenfible  of  the  truth,  expreffes  a 
great  defire  to  fee  Plutus;  but  Chremylus  tells  him  that  firfl  they 
mufl:  endeavour  to  reftore  this  God  to  his  iight.  Blepfidemus  refers 
him  to  the  phyficians,  "  To  the  phyficians,  replies  Chremylus  : 
"  why,  are  there  any  phyiicians  in  a  city  where  there  are  no  fees  for 
*•  them,  but  agreat  deal  ofcontempt  ?"  Thisis  not  thecafc  at  prefent. 
The  concluiion  is,  that  both  agree  to  carry  Plutus  to  the  temple  of 
Efculapius  the  God  of  phyfic. 

Poverty,  in  perfon,  enters  fuddenly  in  a  great  rage,  with  the  two 
old  men,  and  peremptorily  commands  them  to  lay  afide  their  in- 
tention. There  is  in  this  place  a  Aroke  of  fatire  againft  one  of  the 
tragic  poets;  for  Blepyrus  takes  Poverty  for  a  fury,  and  Chremylus 
cbje<£ts  that  (he  has  no  torch.  She  likewife  fays  fome  fmart  things  to 
^the  old  men ;  but  as  neither  of  them  know  her  to  be  poverty,  one 
fuppofes  (he  is  a  ii(h-woman  and  the  other  an  hoftefs.  Probably 
the  poet  here  pointed  out  two  perfans  who  were  among  the  audi- 
eace.  At  length  (he  declares  herfelf  to  be  Poverty.  At  this  dread- 
.fill  found  Blepfidemus  is  for  running  away  -,  but  is  prevented  by  his 
friend,  who,  depeiiditxg  upon  the  afliftance  of  Plutus,  declares  he 
HWill  drive  this  detedable  divinity  out  of  Greece.  Poverty,  fuppref- 
fing  her  anger  for  a  few  moments,  confents  to  argue  this  matter 
calmly  with  them ;  and  attempts  to  prove,  that  they  cannot  bring  a 
greater  misfortune  upon  the  Greeks  than  the  banithing  her  would  be. 
The  Chorus  of  peaiaiits,  who  are  ftill  upon  the  (l^gC)  exhort  the  two 
champions  to  defend  their  caufe  vigoroufly  againu  Poverty. 

'Chremylus  b^ins.  He  tells  her  that  it  is  fit  the  good  (hould  be 
happy,and  the  wicked  miferable;  and  confequently  that  Plutus 
ought  to  be  reftored  to  his  (ight,  becaufe  he  will  then  beftow  his 
bleflings  upon  virtuous  perfons  only,  and  by  that  means  all  mortals 
Will  be  induced  to  become  virtuous. 

Poverty  anfwers,  and  proves  in  form,  that  if  this  (hould  happen,, 
and  if  all  mortals  were  to  be  rich,  there  would  be  an  end  of  fub* 
ordination  in  the  world  ;  there  would  be  no  mafters,  no  fervants  : 
arts  would  be  neglected,  and  confequently  riches  would  be  ufelefs; 
und  concludes  with  declaring  that  indigence  is  the  mother  of  all- 
good  government. 

Chremylus,  taking  the  thing  in  the  worft  light,  draws  a  (Iri- 
kingpi<Suie  of  extreme  indigence,  by  which  many  miferable  wretches 

arc 
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arc  reduced  to  want  the  common  neccflaries  of  life.     Poverty  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing  at  all. 

Poverty  replies,  and  reproaches  the  two  old  men,  or  rather  the 
Athenians  in  general,  with  confounding  together  virtue  and  vice;  a 
criminal  and  voluntary  indigence*,  with  a  decent  competence;  Thra- 
fybulus  withDionyfius.  Thrafybulus expelled  from  Athens  the  thirty 
tyrants,  whom  the  Lacedemonians,  after  the  conqueft  of  that  city  by 
Lyfander,  had  cftablifticd  there.  Dionyfius  was  tyrant  of  Syracufc, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  make  any  account  of  him  neceffary  here. 

The  countryman  anfwers,  and  declaims  againft  parfimony,  which 
produces  great  labour  and  fmall  profit ;  not  even  fufficient  to  bury 
the  unhappy  fufFeier.  But  Poverty  is  not  the  dupe  of  thefe  evafivc 
arguments:  (he  draws  a  comparifon  between  Plutus  and  herfelf; 
tind  (liews,  that  by  him  mortals  gain  nothing  but  hereditary  difeafes  5 
whereas  flie  beftows  health  and  vigour  upon  them,  which  render 
them  formidable  to  their  enemies.  She  proceeds  to  more  elevated 
advantages.  Plutus,  flie  fays,  produces  all  forts  of  vices,  pride  and 
infolcncc  particularly,  but  (he  gives  birth  to  virtues  only,  to  jufticc 
and  moderation.  Here  there  is  a  ftroke  at  the  judges  and  ora- 
tors. **  While  men  are  poor,  continues  (he,  they  are  virtuous; 
<*  when  they  become  rich,  they  are  wicked."  Chremylus  acknow- 
ledges that  to  be  truej  but  all  the  fine  arguments  urged  by 
Poverty,  procure  her  no  favour.  In  vain  (he  remonftrates  that  men 
avoid  her  only  becaufe  ihe  would  make  them  better,  as  children 
fly  their  fathers  who  endeavour  to  teach  them  wifdom.  The 
countryman  falls  upon  Jupiter,  andimpioufly  declares,  that  the  God 
keeps  Plutus  to  himfelf,  and  gives  Poverty  to  mankind.  The  old 
Goddefs,  who  did  not  expedl  this  charge,  anfwers  it  in  a  very  An- 
gular manner.  **  If  Jupiter  was  rich,  fays  flie,  he  would  not  give 
♦*  only  a  fimple  crown  of  laurel  to  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
**  games***  It  is  not  eafy  to  know  whether  (he  intends  here  to  juftify, 
or  to  ridicule  Jupiter,  under  the  pretence  of  juftifying  him.  This 
fcene  has  fuch  a  farcaftic  air,  notwithflanding  the  morality  which  ap- 
pears throughout  it,  that  we  can  think  no  otherwife  but  that  the 
pjct  was  refolvcd  to  burlefque  every  thing,  religious  as  well  as  pro- 
fane. He  treats  as  ludicroufly  the  feafts  made  by  the  rich  every 
month  for  Profcrpinc  j  and  which  the  poor  took  care  to  have  the 
beft  part  of,  faying,  that  the  Moon  or  Hecate  had  devoured  all. 
Poverty  is  difmiffcd  with  the  fereafons  j  and  in  revenge  declares,  that 

*  Which  good  men  never  need  fear. 

they 
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they  will  one  day  recal  her.  The  old  men  having  Plutus  in  their 
pofleilion,  defpife  her  threats,  and  think  of  nothing  but  conducting 
the  blind  deity  to  the  temple  of  Efculapius,  that  he  may  be  cured. 

ACT      III. 

All  the  bufinefs  hitherto  muft  have  doubtlefs  been  tranfadled  in 
the  evening,  and  very  late  in  the  evening ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  Ariftophanes  would  croud  a  whole  night  and  more  into  two 
a6ls.  Plutus  is  now  to  be  led  to  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Phyfic> 
to  lie  there,  as  it  was  ufual  for  thofe  perfons  to  do  who  were  defirous 
of  being  cured  through  his  operation.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  fufficient  if  the  patients  flept  there  a  few  hours,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  Plutus  did  not  ftay  long  in  the  temple,  without  being  under 
the  neceflity  of  believing  with  madame  Dacier,  that  thetwofirft  adts 
of  this  comedy  were  adted  a  little  before  fun-fet,  and  the  three  lad  in 
the  morning.  Cario  therefore  returning  from  the  temple  early  in  the 
morning,  and  perceiving  the  peafants  who  have  been  waiting  to  hear 
thefuccefsof  the  operation  performed  by  Efculapius,  cries  out,  ^*  Good 
«*  news,  my  friends ;  take  courage,  ye  honeft  old  men,  who  have 
^^  fared  fo  poorly  even  at  the  feftivals  of  Thefcus,  ye  are  all  going 
^'  to  be  made  happy."  .  In  thefe  feftivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Thefeus  an  ancient  king  of  Athens,  an  entertainment  was  provided 
for  the  poor;  but  this  cuftom,  through  avarice,  degenerated  into 
nothing. 

The  peafants,  full  of  eager  curiofity,  croud  about  Cario,  who  tells 
them  plainly,  that  Plutus  has  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  fight.|  Hereupon 
they  return  thanks  to.  Efculapius,  and  break  into  cries  and  exclama^ 
tions  of  joy,  which  bring  the  wife  of  Chrcmylus  put  of  her  houfc. 
Madame  Dacier  calls  her  Myrrhiria,  and  gives  names  likewife  to 
feveral  other  charadters  in  the  play,  which  the  poet  himfelf  has  not 
done.  The  wife  of  Qiremylus,  as  inquifitive  as  the  villagers,  ex* 
prcffes  an  eager  defire  to  know  the  caufe  of  thefe  joyful  (houts. 
Herfervant  behaves  exadbly  like  the  fervants  of  Terence  and  Molicre; 
or  rather,  thefe  laf):  a£t  exactly  like  them.  In  vain  (he  prefTes  him  to 
tell  her  in  one  word :  he  muft  relate  every  circumftance  in  order  as 
they  happened,  before  he  will  come  to  the  point. 

This  recital,  which  is  often  broke  in  upon  by  the  miftrefs,  is  a 
very  fevere  fatire  againft  Efculapius,  or  rather  againft  his  pricfts  j 
and  has  in  it  mnch  comic '  humour,  as  well  through  the  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  the  peafants,  as  that  mixture  of  malice  and 
fimplicity,  fo  apparent  in  the  flave.     Cario  begins,  as  has  been  faid. 

Vol.  III.  H  h  h  ab 
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ab  cvo.  Plutus  16  firft  dipped  in  the  fea.  "  A  fine  ceremony,  indeed  f 
fays  the  wife,  to  plunge  a  poor  old  man  into  cold  water/'  This 
18  faid  in  ridicule  of  the  pagan  ablutions.  Cario  continues  in  this 
manner  :  **  When  we  arrived  at  the  temple,  the  ufual  offerings 
*'  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  Plutus  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  after 
•*  which  we  all  lay  down  as  conveniently  as  we  could."  "  Why, 
"  fays  the  wife  of  Chremylus,  were  there  more  befides  Plutus  who 
**  needed  the  afliftance  of  Efculapius  ?"  **  Certainly,  replies  the 
"  flave  J  for  Neoclides  was  there,  who,  though  blind,  Is  a  dexterous 
"  thief."  This  Neoclides  was  a  judge,  or  orator,  famous  for  his 
extortions,  who  had  a  di/brder  in  his  eyes :  he  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  Female  Orators. 

Cario  mentions  him  among  many  other  difeafcd  perfons.  "  Mean 
"  time,  fays  he,  the  prieft  put  out  the  lights,  and  enjoined  us  to  go 
«*  to  fleep,  or  at  leaft  to  obferve  a  religious  filence,  in  cafe  we  fbould 
"  hear  the  hifling  of  the  Serpent-God.  All  flept,  or  pretended  tp 
"  fleep;  but  I  fmelling  a  mefs  of  pottage  which  an  old  woman  had 
**  by  her,  was  fo  allured  by  the  flavour  that  I  could  not  clofe  my 
"  eyes:  but,  putting  my  head  out  of  be4  obferved  all  that  paflfed, 
*'  and  faw  the  priefl:  foftly  ileal  away  all  the  viduals  which  had 
"  been  laid  on  the  altar,  and  put  them  into  a  fack.  I  was  induced 
"  by  this  example,  to  imitate  the  piety  of  the  facrificer;  and  there- 
**  fore  feized  the  old  woman's  porridge.*'  "  Ah,  wretch,  cries  the 
«  wife  of  Chremylus,  hadft  thou  no  fear  of  the  God?"  ^  Yes,  replies 
««  the  flave,  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  beforehand  with  me. 
*'  The  old  woman,  purfues  he,  hearing  a  noife,  put  out  her  hand ;  btjt 
"  I,  pretending  to  be  the  facred  ferpent,  hiflfed  and  bit  at  the  famje 
*'  time.  She  drew  in  her  hand  again,  and  I  fell  to  fuppjng  the 
**  porridge  j  after  which  I  compofed  myfelf  to  fleep.  At  length 
•*  the  God  arrived."  Cario  here  relates  a  vulgar  trick  he  played  at 
the  God's  approach,  which  made  one  of  his  daughters  bjufh,  and 
the  other  hold  her  nofe;  but  as  iot  Efculapius,  he,  in  his  employ- 
ment of  a  phyfician,  was  too  much  accuflomed  to  fuch  fmelJs,  to  be 
difcompofed  at  what  he  had  done.  It  is  really  furpriiiog  that  an 
Athenian  fliould  dare  to  ridicule  thus  openly  the  public  fuperftitions ; 
and  here  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  fome  former  obfervations  con- 
cerning a  paflTage  in  Plutarch,  of  which  I  (hall  fay  fomething  mpre 
in  the  concluiion* 

Cario,  that  he  may  omit  no  part  of  a  narration  which,  iri  oui:age, 
can  have  nothing  in  it  very  interefting,  defcribes  the  ceremony  with 
which  the  God  gravely  vifitcd  each  patient,  but  particularly  the  in-^ 

fornlcr 
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former  Ncoclhlcs  ♦i  how  he  fpread  a  plaifter  with  an  ointment  made 
of  garlick,  onions,  benjamin,  and  vinegar,  and  opening  his  eyes  laid 
it  upon  them,  faying  to  him  malfcioufly,  when  he  offered  to  run 
away,  "  Hold,,  hold,  thou  haft  a  hundred  times  deceived  me  with 
*^  thy  oaths,  but  now  1  will  take  care  thou  (halt  go  no  more  to  the 
*^  courts  of  juftice. '  He  next  relates  how  the  Deity,  by  means  of  a 
facred  veil,  a  myfterious  whittle,  and  two  ferpents  -f-,  which  licked 
the  eyes  of  Plutus,  cured  the  God  5  fo  that  by  a  double  adt 
of  benevolence  in  Efculapius,  the  God  of  Riches  became  clear- 
fighted,  and  Neoclides  the  informer  blind.  Cario  declares  that 
tiiis  prodigy  made  all  the  patients  forget  their  difeafcs  3  that  a  great 
croud  had  gathered  round  rlutus  J  that  every  place  refounded  with 
joyful  acclamations ;  and  that  the  God  was  returning  in  triumph  to 
the  houfe  of  Chremylus.  His  wife,  overjoyed  at  this  happy  ad- 
venture, goes  in  a  hurry  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  the  new 
gueft. 

Plutus  arrives  imniediately  :  he  adores  th6  Sun,  which  he  had 
Hot  beheld  for  fo  great  a  number  of  years :  he  faliites  Athens,  his 
beloved  city:  he  repents  of  the  blunders  which  he  had  com- 
mitted during  his  ftate  of  blindnefs ;  and  promifes,  that  for  the 
future,  he  wUl  lavifh  his  bounties  only  on  good  men. 

Chremylus,  mean  time,  tired  With  the  folicitations  of  a  croud  of 
friends,  whom  his  change  of  fortune  had  gathered  about  him,  bids 
them  M  go  to  tbe  crows ',  that  is,  to  go  and  bang  tbemjelves.  The 
wife  comes  out  of  her  houfe  with  a  bafket  of  fruit  in  her  hand,  to 
ftrcw  before  her  gueft,  accord  mg  to  the  cuftom;  but  Plutus  defircs 
her  to  delay  this  ceremony,  till  he  has  entered  her  houfe ;  **For  it 
**  is  not  fit,  fays  he,  fo  throw  fruit  among  the  ipediators,  in  order  to 
**  bribe  their  applaufe/' 

THE   WIFE   OF   CHREMYLUS. 

You  fay  right  j  for  yohdfer  I  fee  Xenicus  J  ftand  up  ready  to 
fcramble  for  my  figs. 


•  Sec  what  has  been  faid  concerniug  this  cnts,  in  ikvour  of  the  art  of  phyfick,  which 
Neoclides  a  little  above,  and  in  the  Female  was  the  caufe  of  their  raifing  Efculapius  to 
Orators.  a  divinity;  for  they  deified  whatever  admi. 
•  fit  Is  well  krtown  that  ferpents  were  niftred  to  their  neceffities.  As  for  ferpents, 
confecratcd  to  the  God  Efculapius,  and  they  either  expreffed  the  fa^acity  and  wif- 
that  Efculapius  himftlf  was  tranfported  dom  which  a  phyfician  is  fuppoled  to  pof- 
with  great  folcmnity  from  Epidaurus  to  feis,  or  they  were  the  lymbols  of  thofe  re- 
Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  ferpcnt.  It  was  mcdies  which  fometimes  ferpents  afford, 
doabtltfs  the  extreme  prejudice  of  the  anci-  t  Ssptno^,  a  proper  name. 

Hhhz  We 
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We  have  feen  a  ftroke  of  the  fame  kind  againft  the  comic  poetr 
before.  Even  thefe  trifles  make  known  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
theatre^  where  it  was  cuftomary  to  interrupt  the  adhion  frequently  In 
order  to  throw  out  fome  farcafm  at  the  audience.  Plautus  has  often 
copied  this  ancient  cuftom,  and  Moliere  has  done  it  ia  his  Mifer. 

ACT     IV. 

Cario,  forced  out  of  the  houfe  by  the  fmoke  of  the  facrificcs, 
comes  upon  the  ftage  to  indulge  his  joy  for  this  fudden  change 
froni  extreme  want  to  abundance  -,  which  he  exprefTes  in  his  vulgar 
manner.  Their  graneries  are  heaped  with  corn,  their  velTels  full  of 
wine,  their  trunks  of  gold,  water  changed  to  oil,  oil  into  rich  oint- 
ments, their  wooden  utenfils  into  brafs,  their  brafs  into  filver;  thefe 
make  part  of  his  expreflions  of  tranfport. 

An  honed  man  enters  with  his  feryant,  and  defires  Carlo 
to  admit  him  into  the  houfe,  that  he  may  pay  his  thanks  to  Plutus. 
<*  I  had  a  good  eftate,  fays  he,  which  I  inherited  by  my  anceftors, 
'*  and  out  of  it  I  fupplied  the  neceflities  of  my  unfortunate  friends, 
^'  for  I  was  fully  perfuaded  that  I  could  not  make  a  better  ufc 
*'ofit.". 

C  A  R  I  O. 

You  did  not  long  continue  rich  at  this  rate. 

GOOD   MAN. 
You  are  rights 

C  A  R  I  a 
You  were  alfo  in  your  turn  reduced  to  poverty. 

GOOD    MAN. 

You  are  right.  But  I  imagined  that  thofe'  whom  I  relieved  in 
their  neceflities  would,  like  faithful  friends,  aflift  me  in  mine;  but 
they  all  turned  their  backs  upon  me :  none  of  them  would  know  me. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

Ay,  and  I  engage,  laughed  at  you  heartily. 

GOOD    MAN. 
You  are  right  *.     I  fcarce  left  myfelf  any  thing,  they  had  fo  ex- 
haufted  me; 


•  Madame  Dacier  has  omitted  this  repetition  of  the  fame  Greek  word  thrice :   which 
irtruly  comic.    Ariftophancs  dcfigncd  it  exprefly. 

CARiO. 
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C  A  R  I  O- 

But  they  will  no  longer  have  caufe  to  laugh  at  you. 

GOOD    MAN, 

True ;  and  therefore  am  I  come  to  return  thanks  to  the  Deity 
who  refides  in  your  houfe. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

But  pray  tell  me  what  you  are  going  ta  do  with  that  old  clokc 
which  your  fervant  carries  after  you  ? 

GOOD    MAN. 

I  intend  to  dedicate  it  to  the  God. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

It  looks  like  the  fame  which  you.  wore  when  you  were  initiated 
into  the  great  myfteries.  [He  means  the  myfteries  ofCereSy  celebrated 
at  Eleufis^  a  town  of  Attica.     7be  garments  which  the  Athenians  had 
on  at  that  time  were  held/acred,  and  they  wore  them  to  rags.     CarioA 
rallies  him  here.] 

GOODMAN- 

It  is  not  that,  but  I  have  (hiveredin  it  thefe  thirteen  winters.. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

And  thofe  old  (hoes  there. 

GOOD    MAN. 
They  have  fcrved  me  as  long. 

C  A  R  I  O- 

And  will  you  dedicate  them  too  ? 

GOOD    MAN. 

Moft  certainly  i. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

Fine  prefents  thefe  for  the  God  of  Riches!' 

Juft  as  they  are  upon  the  point  of  entering  into  the  ho\ife  of  Chre- 
mylus>  they  are  flopped  by  a  man  grieving  and  lamenting  moft 
piteoufly.  They  afk him  the  caufe  of  his  forrow,  and  he  complains 
bitterly  of  Plutus :    upon  which,  he  is  known  to  be  an  informer^ 

with. 
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ivith  his  witnefs  attending  his  fteps.  The  humour  of  this  fcene 
-confifls  in  this  fellow's  aiferting  that  his  employment  is  that  of  a  good 
citizen^  and  of  great  ufc  to  the  common  wealth*.  "  For  who,  he 
"  fays,  would  be  careful  to  obey  the  laws,  but  through  fear  of  him  ?" 
He  aflerts  that  all  the  riches  which  he  fees  about  the  perfons  he  fpeaks 
to,  belongs  to  him.  The  citizen  and  Cario  exclaim  againft  his  impu- 
dence; and,  diverting  themfelves  with  his  diftrefs,  oblige  him  to  ftrip. 
Cario  afterwards  deaths  him  again  with  the  tattered  garments  of  the 
good  man:  he  hangs  the  old  ihoes  about  his  neck,  and  fcofHngly 
bids  him  be  gone.  The  informer,  who  was  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cxercife  his  trade,  calls  his  witnefs,  but  he  had  run  away 
in  great  terror.  This  was  a  fpedacle  very  pleafmg  to  the  Athe- 
jiians. 

The  following  fcene  prefents  us  with  an  old  woman,  who  com- 
plains of  the  infidelity  of  a  young  man  whom  (he  was  fond  of,  and 
on  whom  (he  had  laviflied  great  fums  of  money.  It  is  Co  Chremy- 
]us,  who  comes  out  of  his  houfe,  and  to  the  Chords  of  peafanC8» 
that  flie  addreflcs  her  difcourfe ;  for  the  fervant  had  carried  the  good 
man  in  with  him,  to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  God,  his  benefactor. 
It  is  not  neceiTary  to  dwell  long  upon  this  fcene,  nor  upon  that  of 
the.  youth,  who  comes  in  foon  afterwards^  and  infults  the  old  wo- 
man's grief.  We  fee  plainly  what  Ariftophanes  has  been  able  to 
make  of  fuch  a  fubjeft.  It  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  in.thisrad,  he 
introduces  all  thefe  perfonages,  whofe  characters  are  fo  diverfied  in- 
cidently,  either  to  complain  of  Plutus,  to  thank  him,  or  to  im- 
plore his  favour ;  and  they  all  go  into  the  houfe  of  Chremylus. 
There  is  the  fame*  turn  of  comic  humour  in  the  third  and  fourth 
^a  of  the  Birds^  where  feveral  perfons  of  very  original  charaders 
arrive  naturally  one  after  the  other.  Thefe  fcenes,  of  which  the 
poet  has  feveral  in  his  comedies,  refemble  greatly,  both  in  the  turn 
and  the  charafters,  the  French  fcenes  of  Gherardi*  There  is  the 
fame  kind  of  wit,  the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  low  humour.  Several 
paffages  in  the  fcene  between  the  old  woman  and  the  young  maa 
may  be  found  fcattered  throughout  the  Italian  comedies;  but  in 
this,  as  well  as  all  the  reft,  it  is  plain  that  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
poets  have  rather  met  by  chance  than  defign. 


*  Athens  had  a  great  number  of  thef^     they  endeavoured  to  enfniire  and  accufe 
good  citizens,  who  lived  by  her  wages,     theiB>  whether  guilty  or  not. 
and  at  the  expence  of  individuaU,  whun 
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A    C    T      Y. 

The  ifth  ad  is  not  much  more  likely  to  plcafc  th^  readers  of  our 
age  than  any  of  the  prccedmg  :  it  fcems  to  be  full  of  that  fort  of 
impiety  fo  frequently  to  bcfoand  in  the  ancient  theatre,  and  which 
we  ftiall  in  another  place  endqavour  to  explain.  It  is  a  continued  fatire 
againft  Jupiter  and  the  Godis:  but  examined  more  clofely,  we  (hall 
find,  that  this  fatire  falls  direftly  upon  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians, 
who  made  gold  their  Divinity.  la  this  ad:  we  muft  rather  catcb 
the  fpirit  than  attend  to  theliteral  fenfe,  and  reprefent  toourfelvesthc^ 
fituation  of  the  fpedtators,  all  of  them  mifers^  with  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  Gods  of  Homer. 

Mercury,  with  the  low  archnefs  of  a  theatrical  valet,  enters ;  and 
after  knocking  loud  at  the  doors  of  Cbremylus's  houfe,  hides  him- 
felf  Cario  opens  it  grumbling.  The  God  makes  an  apology,  and 
intreats  him  to  call  out  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  his  wife,  the  dog,, 
the  fervants,  and  thefow;  for  thus  he  jumbles  them  together.  The 
affair,  he  fays,  which  he  hast  to  communicate,  i&of  the  utmoft  im-^ 
portance.  Here  we  fee  Mercury  and  Socia  in  the  Amphitrion^, 
but  with  this  diflFercnce,  that  whereas  Mercury  is  the  ftrongeft  in 
Plautus  and  Mbliere,  in  Ariflophanes  he  is  the  fuppliant.  However 
he  begins  with  affuraing  an  air  of  infolence  and  authority,  and 
threatens  Cario  with  th^  indignation,  of  Jupiter,  who,  ever  fince 
Plutus  was  cured,  had  been  totally  negleSed,  and  no  facrificea 
offered  to  him;  We  fee  the  fame  fine  allegory  in  the  fifth  z€t  of  tha 
Birds^  which  fignifies,  that  in  profpisrity  men  forget  the  Gods.  Mer- 
cury is  foon  obliged  to  alter  his  tone,  and  defcends  to  make  hum- 
ble fupplications  for  himfclf,  being  almoft  ftarved.  He  enumerates 
the  prefents  he  ufed  to  receive  from  the  tavern-keepers,  to  bribe  him 
to  favour  their  cheats*:  he  regrets  the  lofs  of  thofe  cakes,  the 
entrails  of  vi<^ims>  and  the  wine  which  uf(?d  to  he  given  him  on 
feftivals  j  ludicrous  complaints,  which  afford  the  relentlefs  Cario  a 
fine  opportunity  of  rcjeftiog  him,  with. equal  humour.  **  h  it  thus^ 
^  then,  fa3rs  Mercury,  that  you  abandon  your  friends?** 

CARIO. 

Tell  me  how  I  can  aflifl  you. 


♦  As  the  tutelary  Deity  of  thieves*    It  is.    meaning :    therefore  the  poignancy  of  thH 
tUs  fort  of  abttfe  of  the.  Divinities  which     fatire  is  levelled  at  the  fpe^ators,  and  not 


Ariftophanes  ridiBules*      The  Akht^niane^     the  Gods, 
who  underftood  raillery,  entered  into  hia. 


ME.R-. 
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MERCURY. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  give  me  one  of  thofe  loaves,  and  ibme  of 
the  flefh  of  the  vidims  you  are  facrificing  within.  [He  plays  the 
par^e  beret  to  mark  that  fort  ofcbara&er  among  the  jitbenians.] 

C  A  R  I  O. 

I  dare  not  do  that. 

MERCURY. 

Dare  not,  wretch !  Why,  when  you  ufcd  to  ftcal  any  vcffcl 
from  your  mafter,  did  I  not  always  afllfl  you  to  conceal  it  ? 

C  A  R  I  O. 

Yes,  that  you  might  partake  of  the  booty ;  a  good  cake  always 
fell  to  your  (hare. 

MERCURY. 
Agreed :  but  then  you  ufed  to  eat  that  cake. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

And  was  I  not  in  the  right  to  do  fo?  Had  you  any  (hare  in  my 
whipping  when  I  was  taken  in  any  of  my  thefts  ? 

MERCURY. 

No  remembrance  of  the  paft.  Since  thou  art  now  happy  *,  take 
me  into  the  number  of  the  fervants. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

What,  will  you  leave  the  Gods  to  dwell  with  us  ? 

MERCURY. 

Moft  certainly;  for  you  are  a  thoufand  times  more  blcft  •{% 

C  A  R  I  O. 

But  are  you  not  afraid  of  being  brandid  with  the  infamy  of  be- 
ing a  fugitive  :|;  ? 

*  In  the  Greek  it  is.  Since  thou  hafi  got  no  one  fhould,  for  the  fiiture,  reme  the  re« 

Phyli,    A  proverbial  expreilion  which  took  membrance  of  paft  quarrels, 

iu  ute  from  the  treaty  which  was  made  af-  f  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  Hapfur  thorn 

ter  the  cxpulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants   by  thi  Gods. 

Thrafibulus,  who  begun  his  enterprife  with  |  Like  Alcibiades,  and  many  other  Athe* 

taking  pofTef&on  of  Phyle»  a  fortrefi  of  At-  nians  before  and  after  hiou 


tica.    By  the  treaty  it  was  provided,,  that 


MER- 
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MERCURY. 

That  is  every  man's  country  where  he  lives  beft. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

Well,  you  have  my  confent;   but  pray,  what  are  you  fit  for  ? 
what  can  you  do  ? 

MERCURY,  alluding  to  bis  fever alfurnames^  and  here  to  that 
of  door-keeper. 

I  will  be  your  door-keeper. 

C  A  R  1  O. 

No,  no  ;  we  have  no  need  of  any  artifices. 

MERCURY,  alluding  to  another  of  bis  fur  names . 
Make  me  your  merchant. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

We  are  rich  now  *,  what  fliould  we  do  with  fuch  a  pedlar  as 
you,  to  fell  our  wines  for  us.  -  ^ 

MERCURY,  alluding  to  one  of  bis  fumames  which  fi^nHUd 
theGod  of  cheats  and  robbers.  M^^^J^a 

Have  you  no  occafion  for  a  dexterous  fellow? 

C  A  R  I  O. 

No,  no;  we  will  have  none  but  honeft  men  about  us  now. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y,  w  allufon  to  bis  employment  of  pointing  out  the 
roads. 

Well,  you  certainly  want  a  guide  ? 


•The  Lacedemonians  were  always  at  hand;  but  Athens,  in  the  Corinthian  war 

the  head  of  Greece,  and  commanded  the  drew  herfeif  by  degrees  out  of  her  flavery* 

armies  in  thofe  wars  wherein  the  cities  of  Thepoet'sallufion  here  to  this  preeminence 

Greece  were   engaged.      The   Athenians,  of  the  Lacedemonians,  is  very  fine      Mon- 

when  they  grew  powerfUl,  contefted  for  this  fieur  Paulmier  is  the  firll,  and  perhaps  the 

pre-eminence ;    and  in  the  war  with  the  only  one  who  has  attended  to  the  wit  of 

Perfians,  they  carried  their  point  by  their  this  paffage.     The  meaning  of  it  is    We 

riches,  and  the  great  influence   they  had  are   now  under  no  neccflity  of  dependinff 

acquired.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  Pelopon-  upon  any  other  ftate  of  Greece  fince  we  arc 

nefian  war,  Lacedemon  refumed  the  upper  grown  wealthy. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  i  C  A- 
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C  A  R  I  O. 

A  guide !  What,  When  Plutus  has  recovered  hi$  eye-fight. 

MERCURY,  in  alhijion  to  one  of  bis  furnames,  icbicb  ex-^ 
frefes  bis  fuperintendance  over  public  diverfions ;  JUcb  as  muficy  tbe^ 
atrical  entertainments^  and  ibe  exercifes  oftbe  io(fy. 

Make  me  then  the  mafter  of  your  fporcs*  How!  are  you  filent 
to  this  too?  Sorely  Plutus  has  heed  of  a  man  who  can  diredt  his 
amufements,  (hows,  games,  and  gallant  entertainments  *. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

The  fellow  has  reafon  on  his  fide.  He  has  not  left  me  a  word  to 
fay:  how  fortunate  is  it  to  have  various  occupations  f  for  by  one  or 
the  other  he  has  found  out  a  livelihood.  I  am  no  longer  furprifed 
that  our  judges  draw  lots  at  more  tribunals  than  one,  that  they  may 
not  fail  of  having  caufes  to  hear. 

MERCURY. 

Well,  I  may  go  in  then. 

C  A  R  I  O. 

All  irt  good  time :  but  firft  go  to  the  well,  afid  wafli  the  guts  of 
the  viftims  for  a  fpecimen  of  your  abilities.. 

The  following  fccne  is  nearly  formed  on  the  fame  model.  If 
Mercury  and  the  Gods  have  been  ftarving  ever  fince  Phitus  re- 
covered his  fight,  it  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  the  pHeft  of 
Jupiter  is  not  in  a  better  condition.  He  comes  in  perfon  to  cnlift 
himfelf  under  the  banners  of  Plutus.  and  tells  Cario  to  what  a  mife- 
rable  extremity  he  has  been  reduced  by  the  ceflation  of  facrifices. 
Ever  fince  the  world  has  been  made  rich,  he  fays,  no  one  oflfers  any 
vidims  to  Jupiter.  No  merchant,  at  his  return  from  a  voyage^ 
makes  any  facrifice  now :  no  lawyer,  when  he  has  gained  a  caufe, 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  pay  his  acknowledgments  to  Jupiter ;  and, 
in  confequence,  there  arc  no  more  delicious  feafts  for  his  prieft^ 
The  temple  is  deferted,  and  even  profaned  by  thcinfolencc  of  paf- 
fengers.     The  prieft  therefore  declares,  that  he  is  refolved  to  quit 

•  In  the  text  it  is  contefts  in  mufic  or  Gerard,  has  given  us  a  judicious  explana- 
poetry,  or  fuch  games  as  were  in  ufe  among  tion  of  tbefe  allufions,  which  he  barely 
the  Greeks.  Madame  Dacier,  after  Charles    iketchedout* 

the 
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the  fervice  of  Jupiter,  and  engage  in  that  of  Plutus,  Carlo  com- 
forts him,  by  affuring  him  that  Plutus  is  the  true  Jupiter  the  Pre^ 
ferver ;  and  that  by  putting  Plutus  in  the  place  of  Jupiter,  all  will 
go  well  with  him  again.  He  adds,  that  it  is  refolved,  Plutus  fhall 
be  placed  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  guard  the  treafure  of 
Athens.  This,  fays  Meurfius*,  is  an  allufion  to  the  ftatue  of  Plu- 
tus the  Clear  Jighted\  which  was  eredled  on  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
in  the  fortrefs  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  the  public 
treafure  was  kept  concealed. 

Cario,  to  convince  the  prieft  of  the  truth  ofwhat  he  fays,  gives 
hinn  a  lighted  torch  to  carry  before  Plutus,  who  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately tranfported  to  the  temple.  The  old  woman  mentioned  before 
comes  out  of  the  houfe  in  the  train  of  Plutus ;  and  this  makes  the 
third  and  laft  fcenc  of  the  aft,  which  is  very  (hort.  Caiio  afligns 
this  woman  her  employment  in  the  ceremony  of  the  confecration ; 
which  is,  to  carry  a  vafe  full  of  pulfc  upon  her  head»  in  honour 
of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  cuftom,  when  newftatues  were  con- 
fecrated.  The  old  woman  had  dreft  herfelf  very  fine,  but  with 
another  intention,  which  the  flave  ridicules  in  the  following  fpeech : 
«*  This  pot  is  the  very  reverfc  of  thofe  we  put  on  the  fire  5  for  ia 
•*  them  the  fkum  is  at  the  top,  here  it  is  at  the  bottom/*  He  means 
the  grey  hairs  of  the  old  woman  who  carried  the  vafe  upon  her 
head-f-. 

The  Chorus  having  nothing  more  to  do,  think  it  reafonable 
that  they  (hould  follow  the  proceflion  finging;  and  this  is  the 
whole  fifth  adt,  which  confifts  but  of  three  (hort  fcenes.  We  fee 
plainly,  that  in  this  comedy,  which  is  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Athenians,  who  were  devoted  to  Plutus  as  to  their  fole 
divinity,  Ariftophanes  puts  on  an  apppearance  of  impiety,  to  expofe 
the  real  impiety  of  the  Athenians. 

*  Meurfii  Cecrop  c.  27.  the  Greek  word»  which  fignifies  both  the 

t  This  is  the  ienfe  which  Plutarch  gives    fcum  of  a  pot  and  aa  old  woman, 
to  this  paifage :  there  is  alfo  a  pun  upon 
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Summary  of  I.  ^  ■  ^  H  U  S  I  have  given  a  faithful  extrad  of  the  remains  of 
the  ^^'^^^^^'  J[  Ariftophanes.  That  I  have  not  (hewn  them  in  their  true 
of  inthisdif-  form,  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  body  v^^ill  complain.  I  have  given 
courfc.  an  account  of  every  thing  as  far  as  it  was  confiftent  with  moral  de- 

cency.    No  pen,  however  cynical  or  heathenifti,  would  venture  to 
produce  in  open  day  the  horrid  paflages  which  I  have  put  out  of 
fight  5  and  inflead  of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have  fupprefled,  the 
very  fuppreffion  will  eafily  (hew  to  what  degree  the  Athenians  were 
infededwith  licentioufnefs  of  imagination  and  corruption  of  prin- 
ciples.    If  the  tafte  of  antiquity  allows  us  to  preferve  what  time 
and  barbarity  have  hitherto  (pared,  TcWgion  and  virtue*  at  leaft 
oblige  us  not  to  (pread  it  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.     To  end 
this  work  in  an  ufcful  manner,  let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the 
four  particulars  which  are  moft  ftriking  in  the  eleven  pieces  of 
Ariftophanes. 
Charaacr  of      II.  The  firft  is  the  charaftcr  of  the  antient  comedy,  which  has 
andcntco-    ^^  likenefs  to  any  thing  in  nature.     Its  genius  is  fo  wild  and 
^  ^*  ftrange,  that  it  fcarce  admits  a  definition.     In  what  clafs  of  co- 

medy muft  we  place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fpecies  of  writing 
by  itfelf.  If  we  had  Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupolis,  Critinus,  Ameip- 
fias,  and  fo  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Ariftophanes,  of  whom 
all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few  fragments  fcattered  in  Plutarch, 
Athenias,  and  Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
fettle  the  general  (cheme,  obferve  the  minuter  differences,  and 
form  a  complete  notion  of  their  comick  ftage.  But  for  want  of 
all  this  we  can  fix  only  on  Ariftophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  in  fomemeafure  fufficient  to  furni(h  atolerable  judgment  of  the 
old  comedy ;  for  if  we  believe  him,  and  who  can  be  better  cre- 
dited ?  he  was  the  moft  daring  of  all  his  brethren  tho  poets,  who 
pradlifed  the  fame  kind  of  writing.  Upon  this  fuppofition  we  majr 
conclude  that  the  comedy  of  thofe  days  confifted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued  j  an  allegory  never  very  regular,  but 
often  ingenious,  and  almoft  always  carried  beyond  (Irift  propriety, 
of  fatire  keen  and  biting,  but  diverfified,  (prightly,  and  unexpedled ;: 
fo  that  the  wound  was  given  before  it  was  perceived.  Their  points 

of 
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of  fatire  were  thunderbolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
variety  and  quicknefs,  had  the  efFefl:  of  lightning.  Their  imita- 
tion was  carried  even  to  refemblance  of  perfons,  and  their  common 
entertainments  was  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners  and  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the  reader  that  which 
he  will  already  have  perceived  better  than  myfelf.  I  have  no  de- 
fign  to  anticipate  his  refledlions  ;  and  therefore  fhall  only  iketch 
the  pidture,  which  he  muft  finifli  by  himfelf :  he  will  purfue  the 
fubjedt  farther,  and  form  to  himfelf  a  view  of  the  common  and  do- 
meftic  life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  comedy  was  a 

Eidlure,  with  fome  aggravation  of  the  features  :  he  will  bring  within 
is  view  all  the  cuftoms,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole  cha- 
radter  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing  all  thefe  together  he 
will  fix  in  his  mind  an  indelible  idea  of  a  people  in  whom  fo  many 
contrarieties  were  united,  and  who  in  a  manner  that  can  fcarce 
be  exprefled,  connected  nobility  with  the  caft  of  Athens,  wifdom 
with  madnefs,  rage  for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politenefs  of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughnefs  of  a  republick,  re* 
finement  with  coarfencfs,  independence  with  flavery.  haughtinefs 
with  fervile  compliance,  feverity  of  manners  with  debauchery,  a 
kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  fhall  do  this  in  reading  as  in 
travelling  through  different  nations ;  we  make  ourfelves  mafters  of 
their  charadlers  by  combining  their  diflferent  appearances,  and  re- 
fledling  upon  what  we  fee. 

IIL  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine  part  of  the  an-  Th^  gover»- 
cient  comedy.  In  moft  ftates  the  myftery  of  government  is  con-  aacoLL.^ 
fined  within  the  walls  of  the  cabinet  -,  even  in  commonwealths  it 
does  not  pafs  but  through  five  or  fix  heads,  who  rule  thofe  that 
think  themfelves  the  rulers.  Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  co- 
medy ftill  lefs.  Cicero  himfelf  did  not  fpeak  freely  upon  fo  nice 
a  fubjeft  as  the  Roman  commonwealth  ^  but  the  Athenian  elo- 
quence was  informed  of  the  whole  fecret,  and  fearches  the  recefTes 
of  the  human  mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expofe  it  to  the  people. 
Demofthenes  and  his  cotemporaries  fpeak  with  a  freedom  at  which 
we  are  aftoniflied,  notwithiftanding  the  notion  we  have  of  a  po- 
pular government,  yet  at  what  time  but  this  did  comedy  adven- 
ture to  claim  the  fame  rights  with  civil  elbquence  ?  The  Italian 
comcH)  of  the  lail  age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldnefs 
com^  into  no  competition  with  the  antient.  It  was  limited  to  ge- 
neral fatire,  which  was  fometinaes  carried  fo  far,  that  the  malignity 

was 
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was  overlooked  in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration,  the  un- 
expedled  ftrokcs,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the  malignity  concealed 
under  fuch  wild  flights  as  became  the  charadler  of  harlequin. 
But  though  it  fo  far  refembled  Ariftophanes,  our  age  ie  yet  at  a 
great  diftance  from  his,  and  the  Italian  comedy  from  his  fcenes. 
But  with  refpeft  to  the  liberty  of  cenfuring  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  comparifon  made  of  one  age  or  comedy  with  another, 
Ariftophanes  is  the  only  writer  of  his  kind,  and  is  for  that  reafon 
of  the  higheft  value.  A  powerful  ftate  fet  at  the  head  of  Greece, 
is  the  fubjed  of  his  merriment,  and  that  merriment  is  allowed  by 
the  ftate  itfelf.  This  appears  to  us  an  inconfiftency ;  but  it  is 
true  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  to  allow  it,  though  not 
always  without  inconveniency.  It  was  a  reftraint  upon  the  ambi* 
tion  and  tyranny  of  finglemen,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  fo  very  jeaJous  of  their  liberty.  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Lamachus, 
and  many  other  generals  and  magiftrates  were  kept  under  by  fear  of 
the  comick  ftrokcs  of  a  poet  fb  little  cautious  as  Ariftophanes.  He 
was  once  indeed  in  danger  of  paying  dear  for  his  wit.  He  pro- 
fefled,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  be  of  great  ufe  by  his  writings  to 
the  ftate  ;  and  rated  his  merit  fo  high  as  to  complain  that  he  was 
not  rewarded.  But,  under  pretence  of  this  publick  fpirit,  he  fpared 
no  part  of  the  publick  condudl,  neither  was  government,  councils, 
revenues,  popular  affemblies,  fecret  proceedings  in  judicature, 
choice  of  minifl:crs,  the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the 
people  fpared. 

The  Acharniansy  the  Feacey  and  the  Birdie  are  eternal  monu-* 
ments  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  cenfuring 
the  government  for  the  obftinate  continuance  of  a  ruinous  war,  for 
undertaking  new  ones,  and  feeding  itfelf  with  wild  imaginations, 
and  running  to  dcftrudtion  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of  honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athenians  than  his 
play  of  the  Knights^  when  he  reprefents  under  an  allegory  that 
may  be  eafily  feen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an  old 
dbating  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  fuch  as  Cleon  and  his  com- 
panions, who  were  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

A  fingle  glance  upon  Lyfijirata  and  the  Female  Orators  muft 

rr.i?^  aftoniftiment  when  the  Athenian  policy  is  fet  below  the 

fcl^emes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes  ridiculous  for  no 

other  reafon  than  to  bring  contempt  upon  their  huibands,  who 

'held  the  helm  of  government. 

I  The 
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The  Wafps  is  written  to  expofe  the  madnefi  of  people  for  law- 
fuits  and  litigations,  and  a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid 
open. 

It  may  eafily  be  gathered  that  notwithftanding  the  wife  laws  of 
Solon,  which  they  ftill  profefled  to  fellow,  the  government  was 
falling  into  decay,  for  we  are  not  to  undcrftand  the  jeftsof  Arifto- 
phanes  in  the  literal  fenfe.  It  is  plain  that  the  corruption,  though 
we  fhould  fuppofe  it  but  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very  great, 
for  it  ended  in  the  deftrudKon  of  Athens,  which  could  fcarce  raife 
its  head  again,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Lyfander.  Though  we 
confider  Ariftophanes  as  a  comick  writer  who  deals  in  exaggeration, 
and  bring  down  his  ftories  to  their  true  flandard,  we  ftill  find  that 
the  fundamentals  of  their  government  fail  in  almoft  all  the  eflen- 
tial  points.  That  the  people  were  inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ; 
that  all  councils  and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factious  combi- 
nations ;  that  avarice  and  private  intereft  animrated  all  their  policy 
to  the  hurt  of  the  publick ;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  allies  improperly  treated;  that  their  good  citizens  were  facri- 
ficed,  and  the  bad  put  in  places;  that  a  mad  cagcrnsfs  for  judicial 
litigation  took  up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was  made 
without,  not  fo  much  with  wifdom  and  precaution  as  with  temerity 
and  good  luck ;  that  the  love  of  novelty  and  fafliion  in  the  manner 
of  managing  the  publick  affairs  was  a  madnefs  univerfally  preva- 
lent ;  and  that  Melanthius  fays  in  Plutarch,  the  republick  of 
Athens  was  continued  only  by  the  perpetual  difcord  of  thofe  that 
managed  its  affairs.  This  remedied  the  difhonour  by  prcferving 
the  equilibrium,  and  was  kept  always  in  aftion  by  eloquence  and 
comedy. 

This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from  the  reading  Arifto- 
phanes. The  fagacity  of  the  readers  will  go  farther : .  they  will 
compare  the  different  forms  of  government  by  which  that  tumul- 
tuous people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or  increafe  the  democracy, 
which  forms  were  all  fatal  to  the  ftate,  bccaufe  they  were  not  built 
upon  lafting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them  the  principles  of  de- 
ftrucftion.  A  ftrange  contrivance  it  was  to  perpetuate  a  ftate  by 
changing  the  juft  proportion  which  Solon  had  wifely  fettled  be- 
tJveen  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by  opening  a  gate  to  the 
iLilful  ambition  of  thofe  who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force 
themfelves  into  the  government  by  means  of  the  people,  whom 
they  flattered  with  proteftions  that  they  might  more  certainly 
crulh  them.  IV. 
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The  tragic         IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Ariftophancs  arc  his  pleafan 
poets  raUied.  feflcdtions  Upon  the  moft  celebrated  poets  j   the  fhafts  which  he 
lets  fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particularly  at  Euripides, 
might  incline  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  had  little  efteem  for  thofc 
great  men;    and  that  probably  the  fpedtators  that  applauded   him 
were  of  his  opinion.     This  concluiion  would  not  bejufl:,  as  I  have 
already  (hewn  by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  difcovered  better  than  I.     But  that  I  may 
leave  no  room  for  objcdlions,  and  prevent  any  fhadow  of  captiouf- 
nefs,   I  fhall  venture  to  obfcrve,  that  pofterity  will  not  confider 
Racine  as  lefs  a  mafter  of  the  French  ftage  becaufe  his  plays  were 
ridiculed  by  parodies.      Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  beft  pieces, 
and  was  more  to  the  tafte  of  the  Greeks  than  to  ours.     At  prefent 
the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  ftages  of  inferior  rankj  but  in  Athens 
the  comic  theatre  coniidered  parody  as  its  principal  ornament,  for  a 
reafon  which  is  worth  examining.     The  ancient  comedy   \va^  not 
like  ours,  a  remote  and  {delicate  imitation ;  it  was  the  art  ol  grofs 
mimickry,  and  would  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  m'lfftd  its  arm, 
had  it  not  copied  the  mein,  the  walk,  the  drefs,  the  motions  of  the 
face  of  thofe  whom  it  exhibited.     Now  parody  is  an  imitation  of 
this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  ferious  to  burlefque,  by  a  flight  variation 
of  words,  inflexion  of  voice,  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimickry. 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mafque  to  a  face.     As  the  tragedies  of 
Efchylus,  of  Sophocles,   and  of  Euripides  were  much  in  fafliion, 
and  were  known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies  upon  them 
would  naturally  ftrike  and  pleafe,  when  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  grimaces  of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  archnefs  a 
ferious  character.     Such  is  the  malignity   of  human  nature;    we 
love  to  laugh  at  thofe  whom  we  efteem  moft,  and  by  this  make 
ourfelves  fume  rccompence  for  the  unwilling  homage  which  we  pay 
to  merit.     The  parodies  upon  thefe  poets  made  by  Ariftophanes 
ought  to  be  confidered  rather  as  encomiums  than  fatires.     They 
give  us  occafion  to  examine  whether  the  criticifms  are  juft  or  not 
.  in  thenifelves :    but  what  is  more  important,  they  afl^ord  no  proof 
that  Euripides  or  his  predecefibrs  wanted  the  efteem  of  Arifto- 
phanes, or  his  age.     The  ftatucs  raifed  to  their  honour,  the  ref- 
-  pcdt  paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the  careful  prefer- 
vation  of   thofe  writings  themfclves,  are  immortal  teftimonies  in 
their  favour,  and  mike  it  unneceffary  for  me  to  ftop  any   longer 
upon  fo  plaufible  a  folution  of  fo  frivolous  an  objeftion. 

V.The 
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V.  The  moft  troublefome  difficulty,  and  that  which,  fb  far  as  I  Frequent  rU 
know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared  to  fatisfa<aion,  is  the  contemptuous^»cuic  of  tk* 
manner  in  which  Ariftophanes  treats  the  Gods.     Though  I  am^^^^' 
perfuaded  in  my  own  mind  thai  I  haye  found  the  true  folution  of 
this  queflion,  I  am  not  fure  that  it  will  make  more  impreflion  than 
that  of  M.  Boivin,  who  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  that  every 
thing  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets;  and  that  even  atheifm  was 
permitted  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftager  that  the  Athenians  ap-* 
plauded  all  that  made  them  laugh;   and  believed  that  Jupiter  him* 
felf  laughed  with  them  at  the  fmart  fayings  of  a  poet.     Mr.  Collier, 
an  Englishman ,  in  his -remarks  upon  their  ilage,  attempts  to  prove 
that  Ariftophanes  was  an  open  adieift.     For  my  part  I  am  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  account  either  of  one  or  the.other,  and  think  it  bet«* 
ter  to  venture  a  new  fyftem,  of  which  I  have  already  dropt  fome 
hints  in  this  work.     The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  profeiTed  to 
be  great  laughers ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on  whatever  fubjeft. 
But  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  Ariftophanes  ftiould,  without  punifti- 
ment,   publifti  himfelf  an  atheift,   unlefs  we  fuppofc  that  atheifm 
was  the  opinion  likewife  of  the  fpedtators,  and  of  the  judges  com^ 
miftioned  to  examine  the  plays ;    and  yet  this  cannot  be  fufpe<5ted 
of  thofe  who  boafted  themfelves  the  moft  religious  nation,  and  na- 
turally the  moftfuperftitious  of  all  Greece.     How  can  we  fuppofc 
thofe  to  be  atheifts  who  pafted  fentence  upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Alcibiades,  for  impiety  ?    Thefe  arc  glaring  inconfiftences.     To  fay 
like  Mr.  Boivin,  for  fake  of  getting  clear  of  the  difficulty,  that  Al* 
cibi^des,  Socrates,  and  Diagoras  attacked  religion  ferioufly,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Ariftophanes  did  it  in  jeft,  or  was 
authorifcd  by  cuftom,   would  be  to  trifle   with  the  difficulty,  and 
not  to  clear  it.     Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is  not 
likely  that  if  Ariftophanes  had  profeflTed  atheifm,  they  would  have 
fpared  him  more  than  Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleafan- 
try  in  his  difcourfes,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies.     The  pungent 
raillery  of  Ariftophanes,  and  the  fondnefs  of  the  Athenians  for  it  are 
therefore  not  the  true  reafon  why  the  poet  was  fpared  when  Socrates 
was  condemned.  I  ihall  now  folve  the  queftion  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his 
treatife  of  reading  of  the  poets.  Plutarch  atttempts  to  prove  that 
youth  is  not  to  be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  poets;  bat  to  be 
cautioned  againft  fuch  parts  as  may  have  bad  efFedts.  They  arc 
firft  to  be  prepofleflcd  with  this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is 
falfe  and  fabulous.     He  then  enumerates  at  length  {he  fables  which 

Vol.  III.  K  k  k  Homer 
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Homer  and  other  poets  have  invented  about  their  Deities;  and  con«-' 
eludes  thus :  "  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  compo- 
*'  fitions  any  thing  ftrange  and  ftiocking,  with  refpeft  to  Gods,  or 
**  Demi-Gods,  or  concerning  the  virtue  of  any  excellent  and  re- 
^'  nov/ned  characters,  he  that  fhould  receive  thefe  fidions  as  truth 
*'  would  be  corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion :  but  he  that  always 
<'  keeps  in  his  mind  the  fables  and  alluiions,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
**  of  poetry  to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  thefe  ftories,  nor  re- 
^<  ceive  any  ill  impreflions  upon  his  thoughts,  but  will  be  ready 
"  to  cenfure  himfelf,  if  at  any  time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  left 
**  Neptune  in  his  rage  fhould  fplit  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he  tells  us,  "  That  re- 
ligion is  a  thing  difficult  of  comprehenfion,  and  above  the  under- 
^^  {landing  of  poets;  which  it  is,  fays  he^  neceifary  to  have  in 
*'  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which  they  diftinguifhed 
from  their  religion;  for  no  one  can  be  perfuadedthat  Ovidintended  his 
Metamorphofes  as  a  true  reprefenution  of  the  religion  of  iheRomansiw 
The  poets  were  allowed  their  imaginations  about  their  Gods,  as  things 
which  had  no  regard  to  the  public  worfhip.  Upon  this  principle, 
I  fay,  as  I  faid  before,  there  was  amongft  the  Pagans  two  forts  of 
religion ;  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion :  one  prad:ical,  the 
other  theatrical ;  a  mythology  for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  ufe.  They 
had  fables,  and  a  worfliip,  which  though  founded  upon  fable,  was 
yet  very  different. 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philof6phers  of  Athens*  with 
Cicero,  th:iir  admirer,  and  the  other  pretended  wife  men  of  Rome, 
are  men  by  themfelves,  Thefe  were  the  atheifts  with  rcfpedl  to 
the  ancients.  We  muft  not  therefore  look  into  Plato,  or  into 
Cicero  for  the  real  religion  of  the  Pagans,  as  diftind:  from  the  fa- 
bulous. Thefe  two  authors  involve  themfelves  in  the  clouds,  that 
their  opinions  may  not  be  difcovered.  They  durft  tiot  openly 
attack  the  real  rdigion ;  but  deftroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  diftinguifli  here  with  exaftnefs  the  agreement  or  difference 
between  fable  and  religion  is  not  at  prefent  my  intention :  it  is  not 
eafy  *  to  (hew  with  exadtnefs  what  was  the  Athenian  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gods  whom  they  worftiipped.  Plutarch  himfelf 
tells  us,  that  this  was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philofophers.    It 


*'See  SaiiU  Paul  upon  the  fubjeiS  of  the  /^w/o  Dc$».. 
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Is  fufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and  theology  of  the  ancients 
Were  different  at  the  bottom :  that  the  names  of  the  Gods  continued 
the  fame ;  and  that  long  cuftom  gave  up  one  to  the  caprices  of  the 
poets,  without  fuppofing  the  other  affefted  by  them.  This  being 
once  fettled  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  thcmfelves,  I  am  no 
longer  furprifcd  to  fee  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear 
upon  the  ftage  in  the  comedy  of  Ariftophanes ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  receiving  incenfe  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This  is,  in  m}^ 
opinion,  the  moft  reafonable  account  of  a  thing  fo  obfcure;  and  I 
am  ready  to  give  up  my  fyftem  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athe- 
nians (hall  be  made  more  confiftent  with  themfelves  -,  thofe  Athe- 
nians who  fat  laughing  at  the  Gods  of  Ariftophanes  while  they 
condemned  Socrates  for  having  appeared  to  defpife  the  Gods  of 
his  country. 

VI.  A  wof d  is  now  to  be  fpoken  of  the  Mimiy  which  had  fome  '^^^  ^'^"^^ 
relation  to  comedy.  This  appellation  was,  by  the  Greeks  and  mime*"*^ 
Romans,  given  to  certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  aftors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  fufficiently  (hews,  that  their 
art  confiftcd  in  imitation  and  buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing, 
or  very  little,  is  remaining ;  fo  that  they  can  only  be  confidered  by 
the  help  of  fome  paffages  in  authors;  from  which  little  is  to  be 
learned  that  deferves  confederation .  I  fhall  extra6t  the  fubftance, 
as  I  did  with  f efpedt  to  the  Chopus,  without  lofing  time,  by  defin- 
ing all  the  different  fpecies,  or  producing  all  the  quotations  which 
would  give  the  reader  more  trouble  than  inftruftion.  He  that  de- 
fires  fuller  inftruftion  may  read  Voflius,  Valois,  Saumaifes,  and  Ga- 
taker,  of  whofe  compilations,  however  learned,  I  fhould  think  it 
fhame  to  be  the  author. 

The  Mtmi  had  their  original  from  Comedy,  of  which  at  its  firfl 
appearance  they  made  a  part;  for  their  mimick  aOors  always  played 
and  exhibited  grotefque  dances  in  the  comedies.  The  jealoufy  of 
rivalfhip  afterwards  broke  them  off  from  the  comic  adtors,  and  made 
them  a  company  by  themfelves.  But  to  fecure  their  reception, 
they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery,  wildnefs,  groflnefs, 
and  licentioufnefs.  This  amufement  they  added  to  their  dances, 
and  they  produced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  burlettos.  Thefc 
farces  had  not  the  regularity  or  delicacy  of  comedies;  they  vvere 
only  a  fucceffion  of  fingle  fcenes  contrived  to  raife  laughter ;  formed 
or  unravelled  without  order  and  without  connexion.  They  had 
no  other  end  but  to  make  the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there 
might  be  good  fcntences,  like  the  fentences  of  P.  Syrus,   that  are 

Kkka  y«     ' 
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yet  left  us:  but  the  ground  work  was  low  comedy }  andanydiing 
of  greater  dignity  drops  in  by  chance.  We  muft  however  imagine 
that  this  odd  fpecies  of  the  drama  rofe  at  length  to  fomewhat  a 
higher  character,  fincewe  are  told  that  Plato  the  Philofopher  laid  the 
Mimi  of  Sophron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found  there  after 
his  death.  But  in  general  we  may  fay  with  truth,  that  it  always 
difcovered  the  meannefs  of  its  original,  like  a  falfe  pretention  to 
nobility,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  difcovered  through  the  coa* 
cealment  of  fictitious  fplendor. 

Thefe  Mimi  were  of  two  forts,  of  which  the  length  was  different, 
but  the  purpofes  the  fame.  The  Mimi  of  one  fpecies  were  fhort  i 
thofe  of  the  other  longer,  and  not  quite  fo  grotefque.  Thefc  two 
kinds  were  fubdivided  into  many  fpecies,  diilinguiflied  by  the  drefles 
and  charadlers,  fuch  as  (hews  drunkards,  pbyficians,  noen,  and 
women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having  borrowed  of 
them  the  more  noble  (hews  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  not  con^- 
tent  till  they  had  their  rhapfodies.  They  had  theb  planipedes^  who 
played  with  flat  foles,  that  they  might  have  the  more  agility  j  and 
^eir  fannions,  whofe  head  was  (haved,  that  they  might  box  the. 
better.  There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who  had  a  name  for 
thefe  diverfions  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  I  have  iaid 
enough,  and  perhaps  too  much  ofjthis  abortion  of  comedy,  which 
drew  upon  itfelf  the  contempt  of  gpod  men,  the  cenfures  of  the 
magiftrates,  and  the  indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ^. 

Another  fet  of  players  were  called  pantomimes:  thefe  were  at 
lead  fo  far  preferable  to  the  former,  that  they  gave  no  offence  to  ther 
ears.     They  fpoke  only  to  the  eyesj   but  with  fuch  art  of  expref- 
fion,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a  fingle  word,  they  reprefented„ 
as  we  are  told,  a  complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  fame  manner* 
as  dumb  harlequin  is  exhibited  Qn  our  theatres.    Thefe  pantomimes, 
among  the  Greeks  firfl  mingled  finging.with  their  dances ;  afters- 
wards,  about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicu6»  the  fongs  were  per- 
form^ by  one  part,  and  the  dances  by  another.     Afterwards,  ia^ 
the  time  of  Auguftus>-  when  they  were  fent  for  to  Rome,  for  the- 
diverfions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  enflaved,  they  played  co- 
medies without  ioDgs  or  vocal  utterance ;  but  by  the  fprightlioefs», 

*'It  is  thelicenti^uiiiers  of  the  Jlf/4oaQd  a^ioft  a  tbihg  irregular  and  indecent^. 
fMmipMi  ajainft  which  the  cenfure  of  without  fuppofing  it  much  conncAed  witha 
i^e.hotx  Others  garticuljurlx  Hreaks  out,  as    A^  caare  of  religion. 

afiivity; 
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adivity,  and  efficacy  of  their  geflures ;    or  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
cxprefles  it,  claufts.fauctbus,  et  loquente  gejlu^  they  not  only  exhibited 
thing?  and  paflions,  but  even  the  moft  delicate  diftindions  of  paf- 
fions,  and  the  flighteft  circumftances  of  fads.     We  muft  not  how- 
ever imagine,  atleaft  in  my  opinion,  that  the  pantomimes  did  lite- 
rally reprefent  regular  tragedies  or  /:omedies  by  the  mere  motions 
of  their  bodies.   We  may  juilly  determine,  notwithftanding  all  their 
agility,  their  repreftntatipns  would  at  laft  be  very  incomplete  :    yet 
we  may  fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  their  adlion  was  very  lively  5 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths,  fince  it  raifed  tlie 
admiration  of  the  wifeft  men,    and  made  the  people  mad  with 
€agernefs>     Yet  when  we  read  that  one  Hylus  the  pupil  of  one  . 
Pylades,   in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  divided  the  applaufes  of  the 
people  with  his  mafter,  when  they  reprefented  Oedipus,  or  when 
Juvenal  tells  us.  that  Batliillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things  of  the 
^me   kind,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  that  a   fingle  man,  without 
fpeaking  a  word,  could  exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,   and  make 
ftarts  and  bounds  fupply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation.     Notwith- 
ftanding the  obfciirity  of  this  whole  matter,   one   may  know  what 
to  admit  as  certain,  or  how  far  a  reprefentation  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  pofture,  and  grimace.     Among  thefe  artificial  dances,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Ariftophanesfomeextremely  indecent.  Thefe  were  contiiiued 
in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  long  after  the  emperors.     It 
was  a  public  mifchief,  which  contributed  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.     To  have  a  due  deteftation  of 
thefe  licentious  entertainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourfe  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wifer  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly  what  they  thought 
of  them.     I  have  made  this  mention   of  the  mimi  and   panto- 
mimes only  to  ihew  how  the  moft  noble  of  public  fpeftacles  were 
corrupted  and  abufed,  and  to  condudt  the  reader  to  the  end  through 
every  road,   and  through  all  the  bye-paths  of  human  wit,  from 
Homer  and  Efchylus  to  our  own  time.  Wandrin^ 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  human 
laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  de-  n)»nd  in  the 
fire  the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  have  reprefented  the^|.^***^^J"^^ 
human  mind  as  beginning  the  courfe  of  the  drama.     The  Chorus  ^heftrical^ 
wasfirftahymn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident;    art  brought  reprefenta* 
it  to  perfedlion,.  and  delight  made  it  a  public  diverfion.     Thefpes  ^^^'^*- 
made  a  fingle  a^ftor  play  before  the  people  f  this  was  the  beginning 
of  theatrical  fhews.      Efchylus,,  taking  the  idea  of  the  Iliad  and 

Odefly 
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Odefly,  animated,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a 
dialogue  in  place  of  fimple  recitation,  puts  the*  who  e  into  adtion, 
and  fcts  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it  was  a  prefent  and  re  -l  tranfaftion : 
he  gives  the  Chorus  *  an  intereft  in  the  fcenes,  contrives  habits  of 
dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a  word,  he  gives  both  to  tra- 
gedy; or,  more  properly,  draws  it  from  the  bofom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  fparkling  with  graces,  and  difplayed  fuch 
majefly  as  gained  every  heart  at  the  firft  view.  Sophocles  coiiliders 
her  more  nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that  (he  has 
fomething  ftill  about  her  rough  and  fvvelling  :  he  diverts  her  of  her 
falfe  ornaments,  teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more  fami- 
liar dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion,  that  fhe  ought  to  receive 
ftill  morefoftnefs  and  tendcrnefs;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of 
pleafing  by  limplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of  graceful  negli- 
gence; fo  that  he  makes  her  ftand  in  fufpence,  whether  (he  appears 
moft  to  advantage  in  the  drefs  of  Sophocles  iparkling  with  gems,  or 
in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more  fimple  and  modeft.  Both  in- 
deed are  elegant ;  but  the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 
•  which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize  of  fuperiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther  5  its  progrefs  amongft  the  Greeks 
is  out  of  fight.  We  muft  pufs  at  once  to  the  time  of  Auguftus^ 
where  Apollo  and  thcMufes  quitted  their  ancient  refidencein  Greece, 
to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy.  Bat  it  is  vain  to  afk  queftiuns  of  Melpo- 
monc;  (he  is  obftinately  filent,  and  we  only  know  from  ftrangers 
her  power  amongft  the  Romans.  Seneca  endeavours  to  make  her 
fpeak;  but  the  gaudy  ftiew  with  which  he  rather  loads  than  adorns 
her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  fome  phantom  of  Melpomone  for 
the  mufe  herfelf. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to  Rome,  muft  carry  us 
through  thoufands  of  years,  from  Rome  to  France.  Therein  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIV.  we  fee  the  mind  of  man  giving  birth  to  tragedy 
a  Iccond  time,  as  if  the  Greek  tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In 
the  place  of  Efchylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille,  we  have 
another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a  fecond  Euripides.  Thus  is 
tragedy  raifed  from  her  afhes,  carried  to  the  utmoft  point  of  great* 
nefs,  and  fo  dazzling  that  (he  prefers  herfelf  to  herfelf.     Surprifed 


*  Efchylus,    in    my  oj  inion,  as  Well  as  rational  to  conceive,   that  an  aftion  great 

the  other  poets  his  cottmjjorarics,  retained  andfplendid,  like  the  revolution  of  a  ftate, 

I  lie    Ciiorus,   not  merely    bccaufe  it   was  could   pafs   without  witnefles.       Sec  the 

the;  failiion,    but  becaufe   examining   tra-  fcco;id  difcourfe,  VcL  J. 
gcdy   to  the    bottom,    they  found  it  not  ♦ 

I  to 
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to  fee  herfelf  produced  again  in  France  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and 
nearly  in  the  faipe  manner  a^  before  in  Greece,  fhe  is  difpofed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to -make  a  fhort  tranfition  from  her 
birth  ro  her  perfedlion,  like  the  Goddefs  that  iflued  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter, 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  fide  to  the  rife  of  comedy,  wc 
fhall  fee  it  hatched  by  Margites  from  the  Odefly  of  Homer,  in 
imitation  of  her  cldefl  fifter  j  but  we  fee  her  under  the  condudl  of 
Ariftophanes  become  licentious  and  petulant,  taking  airs  to  her* 
felf  which  the  magiflrates  .were  obliged  to  crufli,  Menander  re- 
duced her  to  bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gaiety  and  politenefs,  and 
enabled  her  to  corredt  vice,  without  fhocking  the  otFendc*rs.  Plau- 
tus,  amongft  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  muft  now  pals,  united  the. 
earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  and  J9ined  buffoonery  with  delicacy,. 
Terence,  who  was  better  inflrudled,  received  comedy  from  Me* 
nander,  and  furpafled  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to  copy  it. 
And  laflly,  Moli ere  produced  a  new  fpecies  of  comedy,  which 
muft  be  placed  in  a  clafs  by  itfelf,  in  oppofition  to  tliat  of  Ariflo- 
phanes,  whofe  manner  is  likewife  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

But  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  we 
review  the  fuccefHons  of  the  drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius 
falling  from  its  height,  forgetting  itfelf,  and  led  aflray  by  the  love 
of  novelty  and  the  defire  of  flriking  out  new  paths.  Tragedy  de- 
generated in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Ariflotle,  and  in  Rome  af- 
ter Auguflus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  produced  Mimi^ 
pantomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and  farces,  for  the  fake  of  variety  ^ 
fuch  is  the  charadter,  and  fuch  the  madnefs  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  fatisfied  with  having  m:.de  great  conquefls,  and  gives  them 
up  to  attempt  others,  which  are  far  from  anfwering  its  expeftation, 
and  only  enables  it  to  difcover  its  own  folly,  weaknefs,  and  devi- 
ations. But  why  fhould  we  be  tired  with  flanding  flill  at  the 
true  point  of  perfeftion,  when  it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be 
wearied,  and  forgets  herfelf  a  while,  yet  fhe  foon  returns  to  her 
former  point :  fo  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if  the  French 
mufes  will  keep  the  Greek  models  in  their  view,  and  not  look  with 
difdain  upon  a  flage  whofe  mother  is  nature,  whofe  foul  is  paffion, 
and  whole  art  is  limplicity  :  a  flage,  which,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
does  not  perhaps  equal  ours  in  fplendor  and  elevation,  but  which 
excels  it  in  fimplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  leafl  in  the 
condudl  and  diredion  of  thofe  paflions  which  may  properly  affedt 
an  honefl  man  and  a  chrifUan. 

For 
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For  my  part,  I  {hall  thittk  myMf  well  rtcotnfctfctd  for  t*f 
labour,  and  fliaJl  attain  the  end  which  I  had  in  View,  if  i  fliall  in 
fome  little  meafurc  revive  in  the  minds  of  thofc  who  purpofe  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immoderate  and  Mind 
reverence,  but  a  true  tafte  of  antiquity :    fuch  a  tafte  as  both  feeds 
and  polifhes  the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  appropri- 
ate  the  wealth   of  foreigners,  and  to   exert  its  natural  fertility 
in  exquifite  produftions ;    fuch   a    tafte    as  gave  the  Racine's, 
the  Moliere's,  the  Boileau's,  the  Fontaine's,  the  Patru's,  the  Pe- 
leflbns,  and  many  other  great  geniuffes  of  the  laftage,  all  that  they 
were,  and  all  that  they  will  always  be;  fuch  a  tafte  as  puts  the  fcal  of 
immortality  to  thofe  works  in  which  it  is  difcovered  5    a  tafte  fo 
neceflkry,  that  without  it  we  may  be  certain  that  the  grcateft 
power  of  nature  will  long  continue  in  a  ftate  below  themfelves  ; 
for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himfcif  to  be  flattered  jor  feduced  by 
the  example  of  fome  men  of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to 
defpife  this  tafte  than  to  deipife  it  in  reality.     It  is  true  that  ex- 
cellent originals  have  given  occafion  without  any   fault  of  their 
own  to  very  bad  copies.     No  man  ought  feverely  to  ape  either 
the  antients  or  the  moderns :    but  if  it  was  neceffary  to  run  into 
an  extreme  of  one  fide  or  the  other,  which  is  never  done  by  a 
judicious  and  well  direfted  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himfelf  by  what  he  can  take  from  the 
ancients,  than  to  grow  poor  by  taking  all  from  his. own  flx)ck  j 
or  openly  to  afFedt  an  imitation  of  thofe  moderns  whofe  more  fer- 
tile genius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which 
themfelves  only  can  difplay  with  grace  :  beauties  of  that  peculiar 
kind,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others^;  though  in 
thofe  who  firft  invented  them  they  may  be  juftly  eftecmcd,  and 
in  them  only. 


DIS. 
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Q  N    T  H  E 

CYCLOPS   OF  EURIPIDES, 

AND 

Theatrical  Representations  of  the  Satyric  Kind. 

IT  was  not  till  the  imprcffion  of  this  work  was  almoft  finifhed 
that  I  determined  upon  refledlion  to  infert  the  Cyclops.  No 
place  luckily  could  have  been  fo  well  fuited  to  it  as  this,*  where  it 
now  appears  like  a  fide-difli  after  Ariftophanes,  otherwife  it  ought 
perhaps  to  be  entirely  omitted.  After  what  I  have  written  on  this 
lubje<a  in  fome  parts  of  the  firft  volume,  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  attempt  hiding  from  the  reader  the  reafons  that  had  in- 
duced me  tq  fay  nothing  of  this  piece.  Although  I  did  not  intend 
to  furprife  thofe  that  are  unacquainted  with  it,  yet  I  muft  own 
that  I  could  not  be  without  fome  apprehenfion,  left  a  poem  fo  re- 
pugnant to  our  modes  of  thinking,  fhould  at  once  efface  from  the 
minds  of  perfons  undetermined  what  value  to  fet  upon  the  ancient 
thdttrc,  thofe  impreffions  which  that  tafte  of  beauty  and  nature  fo 
well  expreffed  in  their  tragedies  might  have  made.  In  fhort,  I 
was  afraid  left  the  groffnefs  and  barbarity  of  a  Polyphemus  ftiould 
make  them  forget  the  tendernefs  of  an  Iphigenia,  or  the  well-ex- 
preffed  paffion  of  a  Phaedra :  not  that  I  thought  it  impoflible  for 
the  fame  poet  to  produce  two  fpecies  of  theatric  writing  of  fo  dif- 
ferent a  nature,  without  forfeiting  the  efteem  of  the  polite  age  of 
Athens*  Even  Moliere  has  found  forgivenefs  for  thofe  farcical 
ftrpkes  which  men  of  fenfe  have  fometimes  obferved  in  his 
writings.  But  that  vaft  interval  between  the  age  of  Euripides 
and  our  own,  which  I  had  with  fo  much  trouble,  though  perhaps 
unfticcefsfully,  endeavoured,  without  altering  my  authors,  toftiorten 
in  tragedy,  feemed  to  lengthen  itfelf  to  an  infinite  degree,  and  be- 
come infufmountable  in  the  Cyclops  and  the  Satyric  Drama.  That 
Vol.  Ill,  L  1  1  I  do 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  every  thing  Euripides  and  his  cotemporarie# 
have  written  defervcs  applaufe  is,  I  think,  fufficiently  manifelt 
from  many  paflages  in  my  work.  If  I  had  thought  it  right  to 
adorn  them  a  little  in  the  French  tafte,  by  deviating  from  the- 
criglhals;  I  ftiould  have  been  lefs  ftraitened,  and  had  poflibly 
fucceeded  better;  but  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  aa 
exadt  copy,  not  a  diftant  imitation. 

Writers,  who  like  Boileau  and   Racine,  fpeak  in  fheir  owa 
perfons  and  to  their  own  times,  have  verv  wifely  contented  them- 
felves   with  borrowing  the  tafte  of  antiquity   and  rejedling  its- 
manners.    This  is  an  art  which  thofe  who  would  enfure  apf^aufe 
muft  ufe,  and  which  Euripides  himfelf  would  pradtife  if  he  was: 
now  living ;  for  he  would  be  a  Racine,  as  Racine,  had  he  lived 
in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  would  have  been  an  Euripides.     The 
writer  who  only  means  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
ought  neither  to  adorn  or  disfigure  its  poets,  but/hould  translate 
them  faithfully-     He  mav  perhaps  be  allowed  not  to  fliock  too 
violently  the  manners  of  tnc  prefcnt  tinies,  and  to  infinuatc  to  his 
reader,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  the  mind  can,  without  be- 
coming giddy,  carry  itfelf  back  fo  many  thoufand  years.  But  in  vain, 
would  you  endeavour  to  convince  the  moft   fenfible,   that  this- 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  j    the  leap  is  too  violent.      Let  the  reader 
be  ever  fo  rcfolved  to  fuppofe  himfelf  an  Athenian  ;    let  him  evea 
believe  that  he  is  one,  yet  he  cannot  help  forgetting   the  next 
moment  his  very  refolution,  and  becoming  a  Frenchman  full  oF 
the  prejudices  of  modern  times.     Reafon  fpeaks,  but  prejudice- 
ads  ;    the  one  is  a  light  offered  to  fhew  us  the^  way,  the  other 
hurries  us  on  with  almoft  as  much  violence  as  inftinft :  this  com- 
plaint is  but  too  common  J  no  one  entirelv  placeshimfelf  in  the  fama 
lituation  as  thofe  he  condemns.     If  thefe  refledions  are  found 
true  when  applied  to  the  ancient  tragedies,  where  we  muft  meet 
with  fo  many  beauties,   wbicb  every  age  mufl  admire^   what  con* 
fcquence  muft  be  drawn  from  them  in  regard  to  a  fort  of  poen* 
hardly  to  be  defined,   and  confifting  of  fomc  paiTages  whicn  the 
fafhions  of  the  times  gave  beauty  to,  inter(perfed  with  many  buf- 
fooneries intended  for  the  amufement  of  the  loweft  dregs  of  a  re- 
publican and  licentious  populace,  will  not  prejudice,  judging  by 
what  is  really  blameable  in  this  poem,  condemn  what  reafon  had 
before  approved  of  .^ 
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Thefc  confideration^  had  made  me  determine  to  omit  the  Cyclops; 
»nd  I  fhould  have  thought  my  dut/  to  the  public  fufficiently  dif- 
charged  by  ingenuoufly  declaring,  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  not 
worth  tranftating  into  French.  As  I  am  not  fo  warm  a  partizan  of 
the  ancients  as  to  adore  all  their  remains^  the  certain  fign  of  a  falfe 
tafte,  I  thought  myfelf  intitled  to  lop  oiF  this  poem  as  well  as  their 
other  defeSSj  without  violating  the  eft^em  I  have  openly  exprefled 
for  their  true  beauties.  I  believed  this  would  be  a  fufficient  proof  of 
my  impartiality,  and  do  juftice  to  Euripides  without  bringing  any 
difgrace  upon  him.  The  tranflation  of  a  poem  not  worthy  of  his 
genius,  (eemed  an  experiment  of  too  ticklifli  a  nature  in  anage^like 
ours ;  to  which  the  very  dcfign  of  my  work  appeared  fo  bold  aa 
undertaking.  But,  in  fpite  of  thefe  reflexions,  that  rafhnefs  which 
lirft  pu(hed  me  on  to  attempt  the  theatre  of  the.  Greeks  made 
me  determine  not  to  leave  the  work  unfinifhed,  though  I  (hould 
even  ruin  the  defign  with  which  I  wrote  it.  The  Angularity  of 
this  poem,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  remaining,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  form  any  idea  but  from  it,  encouraged  me  to  proceed  boldly, 
without  greatly  fearing  the  prejudices  of  thofe  who  defpife  the 
ancients.  The  candid  and  impartial  judge  will  eafily  difcern  truth 
from  fSalftiood,  good  from  bad,  without  condemning  one  work  for 
the  faults  of  another  1  or  all  indifcriminately,  which  the  French 
vivacity  is  too  often  guilty  of.  Some  middling  comedies  of  Corneille, 
can  never  degrade  him  from  that  fuperiority  which  he  deferves  to 
poflfefs  among  the  judicious  part  of  pofterity* 

After  all,  when  I  faid  that  the  Cyclops  feemed  to  me  unworthy 
of  £uripides,  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  meant  by  this  expreflion, 
that  I  may  not  fall  into  Scylla,  by  endeavouring  to  (hun  Charybdis, 
and  incur  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  admire  the  Athenian  theatre,  by 
Ihewing  too  great  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  thofe  who  defpife,  or 
thofe  who  are  indifferent  about  it*  I  (hall  therefore  explain  myfelf  j 
and,  in  order  to  do  it  with  more  exadlcefs,  muft  begin  by  defining 
the  fpecies  this  poem  belongs  to,  by  examining  its  eflcnce,  fubje<9:, 
origin,  intention,  relations  it  bears  tothe  other  dramas,  its  charadters^ 
inventors,  and  every  thing  that  has  any  connexion  with  it. 

The  name  of  this  drama  is  derived  from  the  fatyrs,  an  order  of 
tural  deities,  whofe  intervention  was  eileatial  to  it,  not  at  all  from 
fatire,  a  fpecies  of  poetry  invented  long  after,  and,  according  to 
Quintilian,  by  the  Romans,  with  which  it  has  no  fimilitude,  being 
entirely  Grecian,  and  very  feldom  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
fabric  drama  «  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but  between  both. 

LI  la  It 
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It  bears  fome  relation  to  the  firft,  from  its  manner  of  conduding^  the 
plan,  the  elevation  of  fome  of  its  charaders,  an  air  of  the  ferioue 
and  pathetic  interfperfed,  and  the  turn  of  fome  of  its  fceaes :  to  the 
fecondy  from  the  comic  and  often  farcical  ftrokes  ufed  in  per* 
forming  it^  from  its  rapid  and  lively  numbers,  and  from  the 
cataftrophe,  which  is  always  happy,  m  oppofition  to  the  tragic. 
Its  intention  was  to  foften  the  too  violent  pafHons  excited  by  the 
tragic  mufe ;  the  fubje£t  was  generally  Bacchus,  either  becaufe  it 
was  performed  amidfl  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the  Bacchanaliai^ 
feafls,  or  that  they  might  not  feem  to  negledt  that  God  entirely^ 
as  tragedy  did  when  it  forgot  its  origin,  and  affumed  a  more  mai- 
jeftic  tone,  which  occalioned  the  faying:  What  has  aU  tbit  ta  do> 
mtb  Bacchus. 

I  {hall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  obfcure  fources  from  whence  it  £5* 
derived :  the  name  alone  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  it  fprings  from  the 
fame  root  as  thofe  unformed  tragedies  and  comedies  which  were  peri- 
formed  by  the  peafants  during  the  ViccntioixCneCs  of  their  feafl-days. 
Horace  makes  them  nearly  of  the  fame  date  when  he  fays,. 
**  ♦  The  perfon  who  difputed  for  the  goat  in  tragic  verfe,  foon 
•*  after  exhibited  to  his  fpedtators  the  naked  and  grofs  Satyrs."' 
Thus  the  -f-  vintage,  or  %  the  goat  facrificed,  the  village  §  fongs, 
and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  peafants,  near  a- kin  to  that  of  the 
Satyrs,  were  the  three  fources  from  whence  flowed  the  thcee  dra*- 
matic  fpecies  which  amufed  Athens  fb  long;  the  tragic,  comic,, 
and  fatyric,  befides  the  mimi,  a  fourth,  which  I  mentioned  before. 
The  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  endeavours  to  trace  them  fiilli 
nearer  to  their  natural  caufes.  Nature,  fays  he,  who  is  the  mother 
of  all  arts,  likewife  produced  feafls  and  holidays^  the  children  of 
thefe  were  the  dance,  and  an  infinity  of  fayings  full  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  refined  fenfe:  from  the  dance  came  mufic;  from  thofe 
fayings,  all  the  theatrical  entertainments  before  mentioned.  This 
is  indeed  going  to  the  firft  principles;  but  as  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  were  at  all  formed  till  nearly  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
^I  have  before  ||  explained,  fo  the  fatyric  drama  did  not  receive  its 
colouring  till  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  agp 
of  Efchylus,  and  under  his  direction*      Works  whofe  plan  is  of  fbt 


•  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  t  T^uy^ta.  Song  of  the  goat, 

hircuiiiy  ^Ki/fjui^.  Village-fong. 

Moxetiam  agreftes  &tyros  nudavit.  ^  Volume  I.   DUcourie  II.. 

t  Tp«75*«.  Viotage-fong. 
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fimllar  a  nature,  may  be  fuppofed  the  produ£tions  of  the  fame 
artift.  From  the  fame  principles  are  deduced  the  fame  confe^ 
quences,  the  inventor  of  the  dialogue  is  undoubtedly  the  inventor 
of  all  the  dramatic  entertainments  known  in  his  age :  In  fa£b,  to 
judge  from  the  Cyclops,  (a  fpcaking  evidence  which  outweighs  all 
conjedure>  the  only  one  of  the  fort  remaining,  even  in  the  time  of 
EuAatius,  the  celebrated  commentator  upon  Homer,  near  five 
hundred  years  ago,)  to  judge,  I  fay,  from  this  curious  relick,  we  fhall 
find  in  the  fatyric  drama  the  fame  regulated  pace,  atf  umed  by  tra* 
gedy  and  comedy  after  they  were  formed,  the  evolution  of 
the  plan,  the  fame  turn  in  the  intrigue^  the  fame  kind  of  ca«- 
taflrophe,.  free  from  any  epifbde  or  incidents  which  protrafts  the 
main  adion..  On  the  other  hand,  as  this  poem  does  not  contain 
above  feven,  hundred  lines,  we  may  conjeSurc  from  thence  that 
thofe  of  the  fame  fort  were  very  fhort :  we  may  therefore  reafon*^ 
ably  compare,  them  on  account  of  their  fhortnefs,  without  any 
other  proofs,  to  the  farces  which  are  at  prefent  adted  in  France,, 
after  the  tragedies  and  comedies.  We  are  hkewife  certain  that 
every  poet  who  contended  for  the  prize,  joined  to  the  tragedy  he 
compofed  on  that  occafion  one  ofthefe  pieces,  which  was  adled  after 
it,  to  moderate  the  pa£xons  it  had  raifed*  To  finifh  the  comparifon 
between  the  two  fpecies,  itmufl  be  obferved,,  that  the  gravity  of 
the  fatyric  was  very  different  from  the  majefly  of  the  tragic ;  that 
it  contained  fome  fentences  that  wore  an  appearance  of  dignity, 
fome  fludied  fpeeches,  and  fine  flories  of  morality,  but  nothing, 
very  empaffioned. 

This  extraordinary  drama,  except  in  the  plan>  deviates  flill 
farther  from  ancient  comedy  than  it  does  from  tragedy,  as  it 
neither  produces  on  the  flage,  like  Ariflophanes,  the  govern* 
ment  or  private  citizen  of  Athens.  The  peculiar  turn  of  wit  and 
humour,  whether  true  or  falfe,  appropriated  to  each  fpecies,  was 
accurately  marked  out  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  ancients •. 

The  pleafantry  of  the  mimetic  was  v^ry  different  from  that  of  the 
comics  and  whatprevailedinthefatyricdrama,fromboth.  Aprofound 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  foodreq^uired  to  give  it 
pleafure,  had  occafioned  furprifing  divifions  in  this  fubjeft:  each  of 
thefe  divifions  formed  a  diftind:  clafs  of  entertainments,  none  pre- 
fuming  to  anticipate  what  belonged  to  the  province  of  another^ 
very  different  in  this  refped  from  the  rafhnefs  of  the  moderns,, 
who  have  often  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  motely  piece,  what 
nature  has  feparated,  tragedy^  comedy,  and  opera  ^  a  vain  attempt 

to 
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to  excite,  by   new  and   high  fauces,   the*  appetite  of  a  cloyed 
fpedlator,  tired  with  the  beauties  of  nature.     This  is  what  has 
occafioned  great  difficulty  to  the  poets :    a  difficulty  perceived 
dven  in  the  time  of  Phaedrus,  whofe  fable  on  that  fubjeft  I  have 
already  before  tranflated^  in  the  time  of  Fontaine,  who  has  ap- 
plied it  in  fo  agreeeble  a  manner  to  the  critics  of  his  age,  nay, 
even  in  the  time  of  Efchylus  himfclf.     It  is  however  certain>  that 
Tiotwithftanding  the  poets  of  every  age  are  enflavcd  by  the  pre- 
vailing tafte,  or  rather  caprice,  they  have  it  ftill  in  their  power  to 
{hake  off  their  chains;  tind  return  to  the  true  and  natural  tafte, 
which,  to  give  a  real  and  lafling  pleafure,  requires  us  not  to  jumble 
together  works  of  diftincft  natures,  confines  the  exertion  of  genius 
to  the  limits  of-  probability,  •  will  not  allow  Us  to    exhibit  a 
romance  by  way  of  tragedy,  prefcribes  fixed  rules  to  us  in  the  comic 
br  any  other  fpecies  of  writing  intended  for  the  amufement,  or  to 
excite  the  pafiions  of  the  fpe^ator,  whom  we  fhould  always  fuppofe 
capable  of  reafbn.  This  the  ancients  were  very  /enfibic  of;  and  if  we 
cenfurc  them  with  juftice  for  too  many  fubdiviiions  in  the  fpecies  of 
theatric  reprcfentations,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  allow  them  the  merit  of 
having  preferved  in  each  clafs,  that  particular  charafteriftic  which 
diftinguiflied  it,  in  imitation  of  nature,  who  has  formed  every  being 
with  eflcntial  and  peculiar  qualities,  and  a  fpecific  perfedion.     This 
rule  was  obferved  by  the  Athenians  in  the  fatyric  drama,  which  they 
cultivated  with  almoft  the  fame  induftry  as  thofe  of  a  higher  order, 
though  only  intended  as  a  recreation  after  them.     It  became  then  a 
particular  clafs  of  entertainment ;    but  was  it  of  a  durable  nature  ? 
Reafon  and  fa<ft  immediately  anfwer.  No,     For  before  I  proceed  to 
ihew  the  change  it  has  undergone,  I  muft  confers  that  its  noble  and  ^ 
refined  fcntimcnts  are  degraded  by  a  mixture  of  buflfoonery  j  that  it 
contains  fome  ftrokes  of  fercical  wit  defigned  to  divert  the  Suyets  of 
fiutSy  as  Horace  calls  them  j  and  that,  to  conceal  nothing  from  the 
reader,  it  was  the  bad  tafte,  defire  of  variety,and  caprice  of  the  ipec- 
tators  that  gave  rife  to  it ;  they  grew  tired  of  tragedy,  which  touched 
^eir  hearts,  and  even  of  the  laughter  of  comedy*     Vience  arofe  a 
defire  of  fomethfng  very  marvelkms,  capricious,  and  new,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  modem  times:  but  the  poets,  in  humouring 
this  madnefs,  afted  in  a  different  manner  from  what  has  been  often 
Attempted  in  France.     Inftead  of  confounding  themfelves,  by  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  new  ideas,  they  only  revived  the  ancient : 
they  called  to  mind  the  fatyrs  who  had  entertained  the  fpedator  in 
the  firft  dawnings  of  unformed  tragedy,  added  feme  ornaments 
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foited  to  the  reigning  fafhions^  and  formed  them  upon  the  model 
of  regulated  tragedy,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  when  it 
received  a  nobler  plan.  Thus  the  fatyrs,  becoming  more  polifhed 
than  in  former  times,  afTumed  fomething  of  the  tragic  air,  to  amufe 
with  as  much  regularity,  though  not  in  fo  ferious  a  manner. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Horace,  when  ho  fays,  **  It  was  neceflary. 
"  to  recall  the  fpeftator,  by  an  agreeable  novelty."  And  the  Ro- 
mans, who  introduced  the  Atellaci,  in  which  the  fatyrs  had  no  part, 
inftead  of  the  fatyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  invented  thefe  farces, 
(according  to  the  old  fcholiaft  of  Juvenal,)  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
the  mournful  gravity  of  tragedy.  From  thefe  reafons  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  poem  could  not  hope  to  laft  like  tragedy  and 
comedy,  either  from  its  nature  or  intention.  This  capricious  fpecies, 
like  the  Mimi,  wer^  but  dramatic  embrios,  which  have  met  with 
the  fame  fate  as  the  other  .productions  of  falft  tafte,  been  forgot,  and 
afterwards  exhibited  as  new  inventions,  but  will  never  pleaielong* 
The  fatyric  drama,  however  defpicable  it  may  appear  at  firfl: 
view,  yet  defervcs  fome  refpe€t,  by  having  given  birth,  from  a  nic© 
and  almoft  imperceptible  change,  to  a  dramatic  poem  of  undoubted 
merit.  I  mean  the  paftoral.  To  the  grofs  and  indecent  fatyrs  fuc- 
ceeded  at  lad  the  polite  and  graceful  fhepherd :  the  Idyllium  was 
reprefented  by  a<5lion  s  and  the  poet  chofe  a  middle  path  betwee;i 
tragedy  and  comedy,  forming  an  imitation  of  both,  without  belong- 
ing to  either;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  juftly  elaffcd  in  the  comiC 
fpecies.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  is  to  modern  Italy  we  are  indebted 
for  this  ingeiiious  invention ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
model  was  taken  from  the  fatyric  drama,  as  well  as  from  paftoral 
poetry.  The  tranfition  from*  the  fatyrs  to  the  fhepherds  is  very 
natural.  The  Satyrs  and  Silenas,  charadters  whofe  difference  con- 
fifted  in  their  age,  or  fome  other  whim  of  the  poets,  compofed  the 
iatyric  Chorus.  They  gave  name  to  the  drama,  and  conftituted 
its  efTence.  They  were  a  clafs  of  fabulous  deities  created  by  the 
pencil  of  thi^  piaiixter  and  imagination  of  the  poet.  I  can  hardly 
think  the  ancients  ever  regarded  them  in  a  ierious  light  as  real 
Gods,  fince  they  were  onfly  brought  on  the  ftage  to  be  laughed  at* 
The  defcriptiott  they  give  of  their  relation  to  Bacchus,  whofe  fol-r 
lowers  thefe  Demi-Gods  were,  is  quite  allegorical ;  and  allegory^ 
was  dft^^rf  employed. by  antiquity  to  reprefent  things  as  real  and  di-* 
viae  exiftencies,  merely  to  make  a  ftfonger  imprefiion  on  th« 
miodfi  of  the  people,  without  any  intention,  that  they  fhould  believe 
what  was  fo  reprefented  real  and  divine.     It  is  plain,  from  the 
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Cyclops,  that  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs  were  ufed  as  buffoons  to  divert 
the  populace.  Their  petulant,  cynical,  and  cowardly  charadter, 
leems  only  calculated  to  make  tliem  ridiculous  :  a  lafHng  monu- 
ment left  us  by  the  poets  of  their  own  folly,  ftill  more  of  their 
fpedators ;  yet  thefe  very  people  were  fuppofed  to  pofTeTs  a  pro- 
found knowledge  in  the  aWlrufe  fciences.  Virgil's  drunken  *  Silenus 
fings  in  a  very  fublime  ftrain  j  and  -f-  Cicero  makes  him,  when  fur- 
prifcd  and  bound  by  Midas,  utter  oracles ;  even};  Plato  himfelfconi- 
pares  Socrates  to  one  of  thofe  figures  of  Silenus,  made  by  the  fta* 
tuaries  and  painters,  which  when  drawn  afide,  or  taken  to  pieces, 
difcovered  ill  the  infide,  or  behind  them,  reprefentations  of  theloves 
and  graces,  to  indicate  that  we  ought  never  to  ftop  at  the  outward 
fliell,  but  carry  our  refearches  farther;  that  the  moft  profound 
wifdom  was  often  covered  by  a  deformed  mafk,  and  the  moft  re* 
fined  fenfe  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  buffoonery.  Theie  fadts,  and  many 
others  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  make  it  allowable  to  conjecture 
that  the  fatyric  poems  concealed  a  better  meaning  than  what  ap- 
peared at  firft  view ;  nor  will  this  conjefturc  be  without  foundation, 
fince  if  we  may  beliwc  j  Donatus^  "  The  fatyric  drama  lalhed  the 
••  vices  of  particular  people  with  great  ftrength  and  feverity, 
«« though  it  did  not  mention  any  one  by  name."  And  ||  Philoxenus 
fuffered  very  feverely  for  having  rcprcfentcd  in  a  poem  of  this  fort 
the  character  of  the  tyrant  by  the  Cyclops,  his  favourite  miftrefs  by 
Galatea,  and  himfelf  by  Ulyflcs.     The  Satyrs  were  in  fad  of  a 


•  Eclog.  6.  **  fians  (aire  taat  de  fayon 

+  Tufcul.  I.  **  QU*on  nTapporte  tout  a  I'heurc 

J  In  his  Sympofium.  **  Lc  reftc  •de  «w)n  poiffen." 

§Prolegomen.  Terent.  LaFontaprblevietuComiqueMachon. 

II  This  Philoxenus  was  born  at  Cythcni,  There  is  another  ftory  told  ofhim,  that  being 

«  Dithyrambic  poet,  and  a  profeffed  parafite,  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^^^  ^.^j^  DionyCus  the  tyrant 

andhadbeenaflave.  DionyCus  the  tyrant,  and  obferving  that  they  bad  brought  him  a 

fent  him  to  the  quarries,  uponfufpiciontl^t  ^eryfmallfilh.^utfet  before  the  Mng  one  of 

he  had  been  inttmate  mth  a  woman  who  ^    ^odigious  fize,  he  took  up  the  fmall  one 

p  ayed  on  the  flute,  and  was  kept  by  thj  ^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^„    j^^  ^^  ^        .^ 

king.    In  this  place  Philoxenus  compofed  ^  ^  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^^at  he  meanVby 

bis  Cyclops.   He  was  a  complete  debauchee  ^^^  „^ummery,*«  I  had  a  mind,  fald  hi 

and  drunkard.  ^   Athenius   has  recorded  ,,^^^  informed  about  fome  things  that 

many  good  ftoaes  and  bon-roots  of  his,  «  happened  in  the  time  of  Neirus;  butthia 

feveral  ofwhich  hare  been  verfified  in  the  «  youigfter,  who  has  been  but  a  ihoit 

^«a,particularty^^^^^                       whenhe  „  fi^e  kithe  fea,  could  not  give  me  an> 

liad  almoft  kiUed  himfelf  with  eatmg.  ,.  ^^^^^^ .  yours  is  older,  and  could,without 

u  f^y  yoi]^  tout  refolu.  ^*  4oubt  teU  me  what  I  want  toJuiow.* 
'^  Bt  pjiis  qu'jl  fiittt  que  jn  mc«re^ 

?ery 
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ircry  railing  difpofition.  The  Romans  employed  tjiem  in  their  tri- 
iin>phs,  to  gall  the  perfons,  who  triumphed  with  fevercarid  flinging 
raiHcries,  which  the  gaietj  of  a  public  feftivaldid  not  allow  them^ 
torefcnt.-  •' 

If,  notwithftanding  thefc  examples  and  authorities,  it  wifl  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  allegory  was  the  foul  which  enlivened  the  fa- 
tyric  drama ;'  yet  wc  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  often  ufed 
to  give  it  poignancy  and  beauty,  as  well  as  parody.   Cratinus  com- 
pofed  a  parody  of  Homer's  Odyffey ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
this  was  a  drama  of  the  fatyric  kind,  or  a  regular  comedy,  like  ther 
Frogs  of  Ariftophanes.     If  it  could  be  proved  that  allegory  or  pa-^ 
yody  formed  the  bafis  of  thefe  poems,  though  full  of  buffooneries^ 
we  fhould  riot  condemn  them  as  abfolutely  bad  j  but,  to  fpeak  truth, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  lead  us  to  this  opinion  in  the  Cyclops, 
though  it  contains fome  delicate  allufions;  but  thefe  are  only  cafual 
ftrokes,  and  do  notperfuade  us  that  its  foundation  is  allegorical, 
and  I  muftown  that  I  fee  nothing  in  it  that  bears  any  refemblance 
to  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes*     Thefe  are  certainly  allegorical;^ 
as  fuch  they  deferve  our  efteem,  though  we  are  juftly  offended  at 
their  groffnefs  and  obfcenity  5  but  no  authors  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem that  I  have  looked  into,  has  attempted  to  difcover  in  the  fa- 
tyric drama  in  general,  or  the  Cyclops  in  particular,  this  allegory 
or  parody  which  I  was  fo  delirous  of  finding  there.     If  then  it  has 
jK)t  this  feafoniflg  to  heighten  it,  let  us  ingenuoufly  own  that  the 
want  of  it  makes  this  fpecies  of  dramatic  writing  greatly  inferior 
to  the  ancient  comedy :  for  if  under  the  cover  of  what  is  feemingly 
mean  and  conteroptibley  fome  better  meaning  is  not  concealed,, 
this  cover  will  be  really  contemptible  when  it  does  not  conceal 
any  thing,  but  is  the  foundation  and  fubftance  of  the  work.     Let 
me  addy  that  if  buffoonery,  though  ufed  as  a  veil  to  fome  more  re- 
fined fenfe,  are,  after  all,  but  buffooneries,  what  fhal}  we  fay  when 
nothing  more  refined  is  hid  under  them  and  their  obvious,  ib  their 
real  meaning.     I  am  afraid  this  was  the  cafe  \n  the  fatyric  drama;. 
and  that  the  poets  intended  no  refinement  but  to  amufe  the  popu- 
lace by  extravagance,  novelty,  and  buffoonery  ?    We  may  therefore 
boldly  affirm,  that  the  Cyclops  does  not  deferve  to  be  the  produxSiort: 
of  a  poet  who  has  left  us  fomany  fine  works;  and,  if  we  form  our 
judgment  from  it,  that  the  other  poems  of  the  fame   fort  were: 
equally  unworthy  of  their  authors. 

Thefpis,  a  cotempcSrar y  of  Solon,  who  lived  in  the  fixtieth  olym- 
piad, was,  according  to  appearances,  the  fixfl  who  intradu<?cd  the 
.   Vol.  III.  M  m  m  Satyrs 
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Satyrs  into  Vis  wiggon.  Horace  feems  to  defcribe  hiin»  diongli 
he  does  not  mention  his  name.  Suidas,  however^  infifts  that  it  waa 
Tratinas,  the  fame  who  difputed  the  prize  with  Efchylus  and 
Chxryltts.  If  the  piece  in  queilion  be  a  dramatic  dialogue,  th$ 
invention  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  none  but  Efchylus,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove.  The  learned  reckon  five  of  thefe  fatyric 
pieces,  all  written  by  this  father  of  the  drama,  of  which  the  Proteus 
was  one.  Seven  or  eight  are  given  to  Sophodes,  four  to  Achasus, 
which  were  in  fome  eflimation.  Euripides  is  fatd  to  have  written 
five.  Xenocles,  Philocles,  Morfimus,  poets  mentioiied  by  Arifto- 
phanes,  compofed  pieces  of  this  kind,  as  did  likewife  Aftydamas 
the  younger,  lophon,  and  even  Plato  the  philofopher,  who  burnt 
them  as  well  as  his  tragedies,  without  fuflfering  them  to  be  exhibited 
on  the  theatre.  Thefe  are  moil  of  the  beft  writers  who  have  been 
cited,  but  all  their  poems  are  not ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  they  wrote  many  more  befides  thofe  of  which  the  titles  have 
been  preferved.  In  general  it  may  be  ailerted,  that  every  tragic 
poet  was  a  fatyric  poet  likewife,  iince  the  Hide  piece  was  almoft 
alwaysadded  tothe  tragic Tr/Vbj^ei,  to  make  thecompletc  Tetraioges.  Of 
all  thefe  only  one  is  come  down  to  us  entire,  whkrh  is  the  Gyclopsi 
and  is  moll  certainly  the  compofitbo  of  Euripides.  Thefentenceswith 
which  it  abounds,  the  philofophic  air,  the  turn  of  expreffion,  fo  like 
that  which  we  find  in  his  other  pieces,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
it,  although  we  had  not  the  concurring  teftimony  of  manufcriptSi 
and  of  Atheneus. 

The  fcene  is  adapted  to  this  kind  of  drama;  it  represents  a 
rock,  a  cave,  pafture  grounds,  and  flocks  of  (heep  $  Satyrs  covered 
with  the  {kins  of  goats :  the  action  iifclf  half  ferious  half  burlefi}ue, 
and  the  event  happy.  The  fubjeds  hiDxirical,  as  thofe  of  tragedies  j 
in  a  word,  every  thing  here  is  peculiar  to  tbe  fatyric  dtama,  fuck 
as  I  have  defcribed  it :  but  it  is  neceiliury  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  fcene,  of  which  I  have  faid  but  little  hitherto.  We  are  told  by 
Vitruvius,*  that  ditfe  were  three  forts  of  fcenes.  The  tragic  fcene 
was  decorated  with  pillars,  raifed  pediments,  ftatues;  and  with  fuch 
ornaments  as  are  ieen  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  comic  ftenes 
reprefented  the  houfcs  of  private  perfons,  with  their  bi^conies,  and 
the  ftreets  in  perfpe^ve.  The  fatjrric  fcene  had  woods,  grottos, 
mountains,  and  rural  ornaments.  Here  were  feen  Satyrs  old  and 
young,  the  different  agesof  the  Silenes  weredidinguifbed  by  grotefque 
tnafks,  with  beards  like  thofe  of  goats.    The  Satyrs  were  negligently 

*  VtevTius.  b.  5.  ch.  sS. 

covered 
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covered  with  the  ikins  of  bcaftj :  lh4  Silenes  were  adorned  with 
flowers  artfully  interwoven.  Both  were  fometimes  reprefcntcd  by 
pantomimes,  mounted  upon  flilts^  the  better  to  imitate  their  legs, 
which  were  lilce  thofc  «f  joats.  The  prific^alpart  of  the  repre- 
fentation  conlift«d,  as  all  the  others,  in  verfes,  finging,  and  dancing; 
but  in  the  fatyric  drama  this  was  more  fprightly,  cfpccially  the 
dancing,  which  Satyrs  have  alwajrs  been  fond  of  The  dance, 
peculiar  to  them  was  called  Ssdnnis,  either  becaufe  Sicinnus  was^ 
the  inventor  of  it,,  or  from  a  word  *  which  figniiies  movement  y 
and  therefore  it  was  extremaly  ga^i  zn^  douWefs  Ithc  tho  <nufic«. 
a  little  ruftick, -without  itny  thing  noble  or  pathetic;  hLc  the  airs  ia 
their  tragedies     This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  of  the  fktyric  drama. 
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FEJ.SONS  of  the  DRAMA. 

PolyphemuSi  the  Cyclops;  Silenus;  Chorus  of  Satyrs j   Ulyfies. 

Scene  near  a  Cavern  of  Mount  lEtnz. 

ACT       the      FIRST. 
SCENE     the    FIRST. 

SILENUS,    alone. 

ALAS!  Bacchus,  how  much  I  ftill  fufFer,  and  have  fufFered 
on  your  account  from  my  earlieft  youth !  fliall  I  recal  the 
time,  when  agitated  by  furies  fent  by  the  *  jealous  Juno,  you  quit- 
ted the  mountain-nymphs,  who  had  brought  you  up  ?  (hall  I  re- 
cal our  dangers  in  the  war  of  the  giants?  Glorious  remembrance! 
You  know,  Silenus  fought  at  your  fide!  I  fignalized  my  valour,  by 
pierciog  with  my  lance  Enceladu^,  in  ^te  of  bis  enormous  buckler-f* 
{to  the  audience)  Whence  this  furprize!  amiafleep?  furely  no,  I 
myfelf  will  (hew  to  Bacchus  the  fpoils  I  then  obtained.     But  let 

*  On  account  of  Semele,  one  of]oyt*%    both  Silenus  and  the  Atyrs  were  the  greateft 
niftrtfies,  and  mother  of  Bacchus.  poltroons  of  antient  fable, 

t  The  ridicule  of  this  paflage  is,  that 

me 
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me  forget  my  paft  misfortunes;  what  were  they  in  comparifon  of 
my  prcfent  diftrefs  ?  your  laft  adventure  has  ruined  me.  Juno,  to 
remove  you  for  ever  from  her  flght,  caufed  you  to  be  carried  away 
by  *  Tyrrhenian  pyratcs.  I  failed  after  you  with  my  fons  the  Satyrs. 
Seated  at  the  helm  I  encourage  them  :  the  fea  grows  white  under 
their  oars:  we  fought  for  Bacchus,  but  in  vain  ;  for  not  far  from 
the  promontory  of  Malea,  a  contrary  wind  drove  us  upon  this  rock 
of /Etna,  the  melancholy  afylum  of  the  hideous  children  of  Neptune; 
of  thofe  one-eyed  monfters  who  thirft  for  human  blood  ;  of  thofe 
difmal  inhabitants  of  dark  caverns ;  and  in  a  word,  of  the  cruel 
Cyclops.  One  of  thefe  furprifed  and  enllaved  us.  The  barbarous 
Polyphemus  is  now  our  mafter.  What  change  of  fortune !  We  feed 
his  flocks,  after  having  ferved  the  amiable  Bacchus.  My  fons,  who 
are  ftill  young,  take  care  of  the  tender  lambs,  while  my  employ- 
ment, more  fuited  to  my  years,  is  to  fill  the  vefTels  with  milk,  to 
keep  the  cavern  clean,  and  wait  on  my  dctefted  lord  at  his  abomi- 
nable banquets.  But  I  perceive  my  fons,  who  return  dancing  before 
their  flocks.  Holla !  why  thefe  airy  trippings  ?  do  you  think  you 
now  hear  the  found  of  fuch  inftruments  as  when  you  accompanied 
Bacchus  to  the  feftivals  of  Althea  ? 

By  this,  which  is  half  ferious  and  half  comic,  the  reader  may 
obferve  what  was  the  tafte  of  the  fatyric  prologue  ;  which  in  this 
manner  might  often  parody  the  inflated  ftile  of  the  tragic  com- 
pofition. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    S  E  C  O  N  D. 
SILENUS.      CHORUS  OF  SATYRS. 

The  Chorus  enter  6n  the  ftagc  with  tumultuary  dancing.  This 
band  of  goat-footed  men,  as  Ronfard  affe<3:s  to  call  them,  was  well 
calculated  to  make  the  populace  laugh,  who  delighted  inmonftrous 
reprefentations,  fetched  from  their-  fabulous  ideas.  But  how  can 
this  part  of  the  Chorus  be  tranflated  by  us  ?  They  are  (hepherds 
who  apoftrophize  their  flocks  in  beautiful  verfe,  after  the  manner 
of  Theocritus:  but  everything  confidered,  thefe  are  only  the  addrcflfcB 
t)f  (hepherds  to  the  brute  creation  ;  they  can  indeed  boaft  of  nature 
and  fimplicity,  fuch  as  Euripides  has  expreflcd  in  the  tragedy  of  lo, 
when  that  young  prince  threatens  to  transfix  the  birds  with  his 
arrows:  but  this  antique  tafte  is  fo  oppofite  to  that  of  my  country- 


*  See,  the  &ble  in  the  third  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes. 
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men,  that  any  attempt  of  mine  to  traoflate  Akm,  wo«M  tqnaHy 
expofe  me  to  the  ceniure  of  the  lovers,  and  the  foes  of  antiquity.  The 
reader,  however,  (hall  be  prefented  with  one  {fecimtn,  not  much 
altered  from  the  original ;  by  which  he  will  perceive  that  the  veifes^ 
notwithftanding  their  elegance^  difcovtr  an  un fea^OMbk  r«fticity« 

CHORUS, 

Imprudent  leader  of  a  chofcn  flock,  where  doil  thou  wander 
amid  thefe  fhaggy  rocks?  there  no  gentle  zephyr  blows,  no  teader 
herb  fprings,  no  limpid  water  flows  to  quench  thy  thirft;  thou 
wilt  not  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lambs :  but  aH  tnefe  are  here  i 
come  down  and  tafte.  If  thou  dofl  not  abandon  that  eminence* 
I  will  enter  quickly  into  the  den  of  the  Cyclops. 

Approach,  yc  ewes,  your  lambs  call  you;  will  ye  fuflTer  them  ta 
languiih  ?  will  you  quit  thefe  green  paftures,  and  return  to  the  caves 
of  Mount  iEtna  ?  I  am  more  unhappy  than  you !  The  amiable  Bac-- 
chus  is  not  here.  Here  are  no  dance^  no  Bacchanals,  no  jocund 
ihouts ;  the  ibft  found  of  Bacchic  drum  ftrike  not  our  ravifhed 
cars,  as  we  fwallow  the  enchanting  juice  of  the  grape.  There 
are  no  more  any  nymphs  or  oi^ies  on  Mount  Nyfla  for  us* 

In  vain  do  I  fing  thefe  airs  in  jpraife  of  our  favourite  Deity ;; 
and  vainly  do  I  feek  after  our  pad  feftivals  and  vaniihed  pleafures^ 
Where  art  thou,  dear  Divinity  ?  In  vain  does  my  imaginatioa  re- 
prefent  thy  long  white  hairfcattered  and  floating  in  the  wind:  thy 
faithful  fervant  is  become  flave  to  a  Cyclops.  What  bondage  I  this 
goat  ikin  with  which  I  am  covered,  makes  me  in  vain  figh  after 
liberty,  and  Ay  company,  which  I  have  loft  for  ever. 

This  prepares  for  the  unravelling  of  the  piece ;  and  this  art,  which 
the  ancients  obferved  in  their  flighteft  poems,  merits  ourattention^ 

SCENE    the    THIRD. 

SILENUS,  interrupting  the  Satyrs. 

Be  filent  my  fons !  give  orders  for  the  pezming  up  your  flocka. 
{^l^be  Satyn  bad  colkBeatbem  f(^ether.) 

CHORUS   to  tbejhvants. 

Obey  yeiUvesl  but  why»  my  father*  this  hafle  ? 

SILE- 
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Ptacc,  I  fay,  I  perceive  a  vcflcl  on  thft  beach.  I  fee  the  rowers 
ttod  their  chief>  who  draw  nigh  this  grot.  They  bear  in  their 
arms  vafes  and  empty  urns.  Famine  doubtlefd  has  obliged  them  to 
land  on  this  inhofpi table  (horc.  Haplefs  ftrangcrs,  how  I  pity 
you  !  Alas  1  little  do  they  know  the  lords  of  this  ifland,  fince  they 
thus  imprudently  throjv  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a  hofl:  who 
feeds  on  human  flefli.  But  be  filent,  and  let  us  leam  from  them- 
felves the  caufe  of  their  arrival  in  Sicily. 

SCENE     the     FOURTR 

EttUr  ULYSSES  and  bis  companions. 

Ulyffes  thus  addrcffes  the  Satyrs :  "  Will  ye  inform  me  where 
*<  we  canget  any  water  to  quench  our  burning  thirft;  and  if  there  are 
•*  any  inhabitants  here,  who  will  fell  refremment  to  the  weary 
«*  fcamen?** 

Ulyffes,  when  he  thus  fpoke,  had  not  perceived  the  figure  of 
thofe  whom  he  addreileds  but  obferving  their  ftet  and  cloathing, 
^^  What  do  I  fee !  cried  he:  we  have  come  to  a  city  confecrated  to 
**  Bacchus ;  for  if  my  eyes  deceive  me  not  thefe  are  Satyrs.  Deign, 
•«  old  man,  firft  to  receive  the  honours  td  which  your  rank  and 
"  years  intitle  you/*     {Hefalutes  SilenusJ) 

Silenus  returns  the  falute,  and  enquires  after  his  name  and 
country*  This,  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  fingle  verfes.  Ulyffes 
tells  him  his  name,  and  that  of  his^  kingdom.  '' I  know,  re^ 
**  turned  Silenus,  that  eloquent,  that  crafty  defcendant  of  Syfiphus." 
Here  Ulyffes  finding  himfelf  difcovefed,  and  apprehenfive  left 
Silenus  fhould  defcribe  him  more  at  length,  interrupts  the  old 
man.  "  Stop,  fays  he,  laxnUlyfles  :  fay  no  more.'*  Silenus  con- 
tinues to  queftion  him  farther,  in  the  Greek  tafte.  ^^  Whence  domes 
^*  he  ?  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Did  he  not  know  the  way  back 
«« to  Ithaca  ?  Yes,  but  a  tcmpeft  had  drove  him  froni  his  courfey 
^«  Alas!  replied  the  old  man,  you  and  I  fuffer  from  the  fame  un«* 
•»  happy  fate.'* 

This  exciting  the  curiofity  of  Ulyffes^  that  hero  queftions  Silenus 
in  his  turn,  who  owns,  that  his  wretched  deftiny  had  brought  him 
toMount  ^tna,Vhile  he  was  fcarching  the  fcas  for  Bacchus,  whom 
pyrates    had  carried  off:     that  this    region  of   Sicily    kne^y 

neither 
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neither  towns  nor  human  inhabitants :  that  the  Cyclops  rulect 
over  it;  monfters,  ignorant ofcivil life, and  all  the  endearing  foftnefs 
of  focicty:  monfters  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  pay  obedience 
to  neither  fovereign  nor  laWs.  {Sucb  art  the  favages  of  the  pre^ 
jent  timei.)  That  they  feed  flocks  by  profeflion?  and  not  ufing  the 
gifts  of  Ceres,  they  live  on  milk,  cheefe,  and  the  flefli  of  their 
herds  ;  and  above  all,  that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
inchanting  liquor  of  Bacchus,  which  their  unfriendly  fun  was  ia*-. 
capable  of  producing. 

ULYSSES. 

At  leaft  they  know  the  facred  rites^  of  hofpitality.. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

Certainly,  for  they  fay,  that  ftrangers  afford  them  delicious 
banquets. 

ULYSSES; 
What  mean  you  I  do  they  feed  on  human  flefhf 

S  I  L  E  N  U  Si 
All  who  land  here  are  immediately  devoured; 

ULYSSES.. 
Where  is  this  Cyclops  ?  is  he  not  in  his  cavern  ?^ 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S, 

No,  he  is  tending  his  flocks  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain;- 

ULYSSES. 

What  can  you  dcvifc  to  fend  us  fpecdily  out  of  this>  curfed 
country? 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 
I:  know  of  no  device  5  but  what  I  can,  I  will  do  for  yon. 

Here  Ulyflfes  takes  him  at  his  word,  and  intreats  him  to  /ell  hitn 
fome  provifions,  which  the  other  excufes  himfelf  from  doing  -,  as 
havingnothingbutmilk,cheefe,andthe  flefli  of  animals:  butUlyfles, 
telling  him  that  he  will  be  contented  withthefe,  importunes  him 
immediately  to  fell  him  fome.  Silenus  aflcs  gold,  and  Ulyfles  offers 
him  wine,  which  the  Satyrs  fet  a  much  higher  value  on.  This 
wine  was  of  the  moft  exquifite  growth,  wifte  given  him  by  Maron, 
the  fon  of  Evanthus,  the  grandfon  of  Bacchus,  and  pupU  of  Sile- 

4  nus 
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tius  himfdf^  who,  open  hearing  his  name>  burfts  into  tears  of 
joy.  This  wine  was  produced  in  a  fertile  region  of  Thrace- 
Silenus,  who  had  not  for  a  long  time  tafted  this  precious  liquor* - 
ufes  many  comical  intreaties  to  Ulyffes  for  a  fight  of  it,  who» 
fhewing  him  a  fkin  of  it,  makes  liim  dap  it  to  his  mouth.  The 
old  man  then  appears  in  his  true  light,  a  profefled  drunkard,  dif- 
playing  all  the  odd  grimaces'  of  intoxication ;  for  thefe  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  fatyric  drama.  The  fmell  of  it  he  calls 
beautiful,  which  makes  Ulyffes  reply,  '^  Have  you  feen  it  then  ?" 
Silenus  drinks,  and  fkips  about  With  joy,  becaufe  the  wine,  as  he 
cxpreffes  it,  has  reached  the  ends  of  his  very  nails. 

Befides  this  wine,  Ulyffes  alfo  makes  him  a  promife  of  money. ' 
••  Your  fervant,  as  to  cafh,  anfwersSilenus,  give  me  wine,  give  me 
**  wine."  **  Be  it  fo,  replies  the  king  of  Thrace ;  but  then  deliver 
'*  the  lambs  and  cheefes/' 

SILENUS,   ajde,  at  a  iitth  dijiance. 

Yes,  he  ftiall  have  them.  What  care  I  for  the  ilitereft  of  my 
matters.  I  would  willingly  give  both  them  and  their  flocks  into 
the  bargain,  for  a  fingle  draught  of  this  divine  juice.  Yeis,  it  is  a 
happinefe  I  wifli  for,  to  precipitate  them  and  myfelf  afterthem  from  the 
fummit  of  that  precipice.  Fool  that  he  is,  who  does  not  plice  his  fole 
felicity  in  Bacchus :  he  alone  makes  us  forget  our  miferies.  Let 
us  drink,  carefs  this  bottle,  and  let  the  Cyclops  weep*  {^0  Ulyjps^) 
Hark  ye  Ulyffes>  one  moment's  converfation  with  you  } 

ULYSSES. 
With  aH  my  heart,  you  talk  to  a  friend. 

SILENUS,  fimewbat  thmghtful 
Have  you  then  conquered  Troy,  and  brought  back  Helen  ? 

ULYSSES. 
We  have  totally  deftroyed  the  houfe  of  Priam,  &c. 

The  greateftpart  of  wha:t  follows  in  this  dialogue  is  indeed  woi^ 
thy  of  a  drunkard  and  a  buffoon,  and  fit  to  make  the  populace 
laugh ;  for  Silenus  carries  his  quellions  to  an  indecent  length,  pro- 
bably ftammering  and  ftaggering  in  the  manner  of  the  difciples  . 
of  Bacchus.  After  eight  or  ten  verfes^  obferving  the  fervantd 
wliom  he  had  fcnt  to  fetch  the  ftores,  **  Take,  Ulyffes,  here  are 
<*  the  lambs,  the  cheefe^  and  milk,  you  ftand  in  need  of;  hafte,  fly 

Vol.  IIL  N  n  n  «  with 
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^^wkb  them  on  boards  but   Icato  mecwi&e  in  excfaangct  fer 
"  them/' 

*     ULYSSES  perceiving  Ibe  Cychpfai  a  diftance. 

Oh  Gods  !  we  are  ruio^d*  See  Polyphemus :  what  can  we  do? 
whither  (hall  we  fly  ? 

S  I  L  EN  U  S. 

Steal  fpeedily  into  the  cavern  $  that  will  conceal  you. 

U  L >Y  S  S  E  S^ 

Excellent  conce^menti  to*  throw  oae'e  fclf  into  the  very  jaws  of 
danger! 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 
Ye  may  yet  efcape ;  there  are  other  fubter fug^« 

ULYSSES,   afide: 
Itmuftnotbe!  Troy  would  .haverrea(ba  to  reproack  us  (hould 
we  fly  from  a  iiogle  mortal ;  with  this  buckler  I  have  faced^a  thoufand 
Phrygians;,  and  (hall  I  now  turn  dailard?  If  I  muA.die,let  me  die- 
like,  a  hero :  no^  rather  let  me  live  to  juftify  what  impartial  fame 
fays,  of  me. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S,.  J>ta*4 

Come>  come,  take  and  give.  Why>  what's  the  matter?  whence 
all  this  perpleScity  ? 

ACT      the      S    E    C    O    N   D. 

SCENE    th«    F  I  R;S  TJ 
Enter  thA.  C  .Y^C  L  OPS. 

AS  the  fatyric  drama  coniHldd  in . theatrical  tricks  and  buf- 
foonery, more,  than  in  words*  the,  reader  wiil  ►perceive  that 
the  drunkennefs  of  Sllenus  and  the  Satyrs  muft  have  lafled  a  long 
time,  and  afforded  jro  fmall  fimd  of  laughter  and  merriment  to  the 
lower  claft  of  fpe^ators.  The  Cyclops^  is  aftoniftied,  at  his  entry, 
ta  hear  the  din  of  Bacchanals,  and  to  fee*  that  bodi  Silenus  and  his 
fons  jvere  tbofe  who  caufed  this  intemperate  clamour. 

^SWhcnce^  \t  it,  cried  he^  with  a  dreadftii  voice ;  whence,  I  fay, 
**  this  Bacchanalian  uproar  ?  and  yet  here- are*  neither  Bacchus,  nor 
^*  hjs4rumsc  and  maik^j  With -nodding  plumes.  Anfwerme.   How 

"  came 
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«^  camejheicyoungx)ncs:'tntojniy'Cav«m?.  do  thein  mother,  give 
*'  them  fuck  there,  >.or  are, they  'friflcing;around?  .where-  are  the 
«*  cane-veffels  ?  is. there  pleaty.  of  dieefe?  Ha !  whatfay  ye  ?  Hola! 
<'  what  anfwer  do  ye  make  ?  this  dub  jGaali  n>ake  ibme  of  ye  weep. 
**  {Here  be  lifts  bis  club  and  threatens  them)  So  fb,  lift  up  your 
*'  eyes  and  hearken.  {He  takes  SHenus  by  the  cbin,  who  holds 
^*  down  bis  bead  like  a  'vakt  in  a  farce*) 

S  I  L  E  N  U'  S,  with  a  comical fmplicity. 

See,  my  eyes  are  raifed  to  Jupiter :  I  fee  the  ftars. 

CYCLOPS. 

Is  my  dinner  ready  ? 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 
Yes,  make  ready  your  ftomach. 

^  CrYC  LOPS. 

*  Arc  the  vcffek  filled  with  milk  ? 

S  1  L  E  N,  U  S. 

So  full  that  you  may  drink  as  they, run  over. 

)CiY^C  LOP  S. 

VPiih  gclats,  or  cows,  or  mixed  ftiSlk  ? 

S  I  L  EN  US. 

♦  Any  milk  you  plefafe^  provided  you  do  not  gulp  me  down*  at  a 
Twallow. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  reprefent  the  reader  with  the  farcical  lowhefs  of 
this  fcene.  In  this  naanner  the  froth  ^i  tragic  fpirit  intoxicates  the 
conunonLpi^le.  \Aad  i^nce!  the  old  comedies  arQ'iUU  tolerated, 
Euripidqs,  muft,J)e^pafdoned  thefcj  ^bftffoon  extravagances.  With 
this  ^ology,  J  proceed. 

The  Cydppa  aafwcrs^ihc  fkafaatry  of  Silenus^  with  another  at- 
tempt at  wit.  ''  Should  I  fwalWw  up  a  Satyr,  ^  replied  he,  I  fhoiiid 
*'  fear  being  poifoned,.or^ti|igftheoholic."  Oft>ciK>fliogthedagc 
in- the  treu  .ftrut  of  argiatfit,  ^q^  perceives  Uly0!e9t(and  his  com- 
.  panions. 

M  Ho  ho,  fays  he,  whafc^is  this  ?  ^  -what,  band  of  .men  do  I  fee 
^^near^ipycavernP.They  look  like B>gijp5r  and  fiibtle  pirates,  who 

:  Nana  !*  have 
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««  have  not  come  here  for  nothing.  They  are,  for  fee  my  Iambs 
"  tied  together  with  twigs  ofofier,  veffels  filled  with  coagulated 
"  milk,  and  Silenus  himfelf  full  of  wounds  and  bruifcs/' 

Silenus  catches  at  thefe  wordsj  and  makes  ufe  of  them  to  bring 
himfelf  out  of  the  fcrape* 

SILENUS. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  ia  a  fever  with  blows. 

C  Y  C  L  O  P  S^ 
Who  beat  you  ?  who  dared  to  do  it  ? 

SILENUS. 

Thefe  thieves  here^  becaufe  I  attempted  to  prevent  them  from 
plundering. 

CYCLOPS. 

Humph !  fay  you  (o  I  they  know  not  then  that  lam  a  God,  and  of 
race  immortal.  {Alluding  to  the  Athenian  gentry^  wbaufed  to  beat,  the 
pi  a/ants.] 

SILENUS. 

I  told  them  fo,  but  they  laughed  at  me.  They  have  bolted 
down,  in  fpite  of  all  my  endeavours^  v^ole  cheefes,  and  were  about 
to  carry  off  thefe  lambs.  As  for  you,  mafler,.  they  promifed  ta 
tie  you  to  a  tree ;  to  fqueeze  out  your  guts  at  your  fingle  eye : 
to  regale  you  with  a  hearty  baftinading ;  to  carry  you,  tied  neck  and 
heels,  on  board  their  (hip  3  and  to  fell  you  to  the  firft  bidder  for  a 
ftone-carrier,  or  a  porter.  Such,  maftcr^  were  the  threats  of  thofe 
very  honeft  gentlemen. 

CYCLOPS. 

Mighty  well.  Fly,  (harpen  my  knives,  kindle  a  fire,  that  I  may 
inftantly  facrifice  them  to  my  vengeance,  and  appeafe  with  their 
flefti,  which  fhall  be  boiled  and  roafted,  my  craving  appetite, 
which  now  naufeates  the  common  food  the  chafe  aflbrds.  I  have 
devoured  lions  and  flags  to  fatiety ;  and  it  is  now  a  long  while 
fince  I  tailed  the  more  delicious  fle(h  of  men. 

This  part  of  the  poem  refembles  the  ftories  of  giants  and  fanes, 
contrived  to  amufe,  or  rather  to  infedt  the  minds  of  children,  by 
infpiring  them  with  ridiculous  terrors,  and  a  falfe  tafte.  This  fcene 
ihould  have  reconciled  Mr.  Perrault  to  Euripides,  as  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  woman  who  had  a  pudding-nofe. 

i  SILE^ 
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S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

Right,  my  lord,  variety  creates  a  Aomach ;  and  in  truth  it  is 
now  long  Hnce  you  have  feafted  upon  a  ftranger. 

ULYSSES,  to  Polyphemus. 

Deign  tohear  us  in  our  turn  :  we  came  here  from  our  (hip  in 
order  to  buy  provifions ;  and  Silenus^adlually  fold  us  thefe  lambs  for 
a  goblet  of  wine.  He  drank,  and  we  received  them  j  both  parties 
were  pleafed,  becaufe  no  violence  was  ufed  by  either.  This  is  the 
real  ftate  of  aHairs.  But  this  old  man,  upon  finding  his  villany  de- 
tedled,  invented  this  ftory  to  get  himfelf  handfomely  off. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

I  invent !  how  can  you-— 

ULYSSES. 
Yes,  I  fpeak  nothing  but  the  truth. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

He  lies.  I  fwear  by  Neptune,  the  dread  fatherof  my  lord  Poly- 
phemus,  by  the  greateft  of  the  Tritons,  by  Nereus,  by  Calypfo,  by 
all  the  ***,  and  by  all  the  fifli  of  the  fea*.  O  moft  beautiful  of  the 
Gods !  amiable  Cyclops,  my  deareft  mafter,  I  have  not,  affure  your- 
felf,  fold  your  chatties.  May  my  fons,  whom  I  tenderly  love,  may 
they,  I  fay,  die  miferable,  if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  the  naked  truth. 

This  is  apparently  a  parody  on  Homer.  The  Chorus,  however 
aft  the  honourable  part,  which  Horace  afligns  it  j  and  the  beft  of 
it  is,  that  the  Chorus  give  teftimony  againft  their  father.  For  thus 
the  Satyrs  addrefs  Silenus. 

CHORUS. 

Hark  ye,  Silenus,  hold  your  lying  tongue :  we  faw  you  fell  them 
all  with  our  own  eyes.  If  we  fpeak  not  the  truth,  perifh  our  fire, 
who  ftands  there  prefent. 

C  Y  C  L  O  PS,    to  the  Satyrs  and  Ulyfes. 
You  are  all  combined  to  defraud  me.   I  believe  in  Silenus  more 


*  This  ridiculous  firing  of  oaths  (hews     ftophanes  has  thrown  out  againft  him  upoa 
what  Euripides  thought  of  the  fabulous  Di-    this  account, 
lixiitiest  and  is  a  juiUfication  of  what  Ao- 

than 
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tlian  in  Rhadamanthus  and  in  you.  He  is*  more  righteous  than  that 
judge  of  hell. 

In  this  place  Eurtpidcs  probably  meant  to  'feprefent  thofe  tna- 
fters,  who  having  once  beftowcd  their  confidence  on- wretches,  arc 
the  eternal  dupes  of  .their  own  cccd»lity,  £0  as  not  to  be  able  to 
feel  the  truth  of  things,  even  though  they  touch  it  with  their  fipger- 
cnds.  This  contains  a  good  allegory,  but  cannot  juftify'the  low 
humour  of  the  fcene.     Polyphemus  thus  proceeds. 

CYCLOP  S. 

Let  us  ourfclves  interrogate  thefe  ftrangers.  Whence  come  ye, 
a'nt  pleafeye  ? .  Whence  arc  ye  ?  What  city  gave  you  birth  ? 

U  L  Y  S  &  E  S. 

We  arc  of  Ithaca,  and  come  from  facking  Troy.  '  Contrary 
winds  drove  us  on  your  coafts. 

C  Y  CI^O  P  S. 

Arc  you  one  of  thofe  -Greeks  who.  purfiied  to  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander  that  fury  Helena  ? 

U  LY  S  S  E  S. 

:  Ycs^my lord ^  and flie  oofttus  mischt  trovUe  tO' recover^ 

C  Y  CL  OR  S. 

,  Yott  might  have-iaved  lyourfelres  thefe  troibles,  and  ftald  at  home. 
Rare  eoterpci^^e,  ta  make  ^ war  .on .  the  Vkq^MS  £ok  carrying  off  a 
woman  ! 

Euripides  haa  alwiys  fppken  the  fawe^ltM^gqage  with  i:€fpe(a  to 
Helena,  in  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  in  his  Ore({es,  -  and  Qtber  parts 
of  his  works.  In  this  he  .agrees  with  Jlcrodotus  j  for  that  father 
of  hiftory,  in  the  begining  of  Clio,  nlakes  no  fcruple  of  blaming 
Jiis  oountrytnen^  afekaftgtvtng  us  totx]iiiet:ftud^. thatrthevpec^le  of 
Alia  had-reafonto:  hate  tficm,:for  carrying  fire  and  iWord.  into  their 
country,  for  a  woman  who  had  loft  all  fenfcjof  {hame, 

.U.L  Ya  S,E  S. 
So  the  .Godi  had  dcteimincd.  •  We  moi ttls.  arcL^not  ta  be  con- 
dnmned  foiLit.,^s  for  ijs,  Q.ilkftriQus.fbn.of  Oceania  Gfld„  deigcLto 
look  upon  us  as.fuppliants.  We  dare  intreat  you  with  that 
freedom  which  confciQusinnocencciand  ?iftue  iafpkei  ^not  to  con- 
taminate yourfelf  withan  impious  ^fti*al:  O*«ltaffiot*ihe-Gfeeks, 

who, 
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who>  out  of  friendfllij),  have  approached  you,  and  crcdted  temples 
in  honour  of  the  God  your  father.  Witb  thtk  all  Gteeoe  abounds, 
and  in  particular  the  port  ofTaenarus^;  that  inviolable  afylum  is' 
particularly  confecrated  to  his  worfhip.  The  heights  of  Malea, 
the  rich  rock  of  Sunium,  and  retreats  of  Gaerefte,  belong  to  Neptune. 
If  we  made  war  on  the  Phrygians,  .we^thought  it  our  duty  to  wafli 
out  in  their  bk>od  thofe  flains  with  which  they  had  dKhonoured 
Greece.  Take  yourfelf.  a  fhare  in  our  glory.  Yes,  you  are  a 
Greek,  and  inhabit  this  burning  .mountain  which  -f  belongs  to  us. 
Permit  us  to  treat  with  you  as  a  man.  Receive  fuppliants,  who  are 
almoft  fpent  with  having  wandered  on  fo  many  feas  ;  give  them 
the  prefents  due  to  facred  hofpitality,  cloaths  and  viduals :  at  leafl, 
receive  them  not  in  a  barbarous  manner;  nor  prepare  that  horrible- 
feaft  with  which  you  threaten  us.  Too  many  Greeks  have  already 
perifhed  before  Troy.  Too  many  tears  has  the  Phrygian  fwords 
caufcd  wives  to  (hed  for  the  death  of  their  hufcands,  mothers  for 
that  .of  their  beloved  fons,  and  antient  fathers  for  the  lofs  of  their 
only  fupport.  What  afylum  (hall  they  henceforth  find,  if  you  con- 
funae  by  fire  and  fword,  at  an  abominable  banquet,  thefe  melan- 
choly remains  whom  Mars  has  fpared  ?  Follow  more  mild  deter- 
minations. Reprefs  that  avidity  unworthy  of  you  I  prefer  hfdma- 
nity  to  barbar4fm,  and  confider-  that  illicit  defires  often  deftroy  thofe 
who  abandon  themfelves  to  them,  {^n  artful  preparat4$n  for  the 
cata/iropbe.) 

Thus,  in  the  fatyric  drama,  were  the  fubllme  and  pathetic  blended 
with  the  low  and  farcical :  and  this  inconceivable  mixture  con- 
ftitutes  the  equivocal  chaadlcriftic  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition. 


♦  Taenarus,  a.capc  ofthePcloponnefus,  <*  a  temple. dedicated  to  Minerva.    From 

vvhich  feparates  the  gulf  of  Meffina  from  «*  thence   is  a    fhort  paflage  to  Laurion^ 

that  of  Laconia,  and  84  miles  diftant  from  *<  where  the  Athenians  worthed  mines   of 

Malea»  another   promontory  of  the  Pelo-  '<  filver."        Thueydid«s,  Plutarch,     and. 

ponnefus.     It  was  ftmous  for  two  horrid  Euripides,  alfo  mention  thofe  mines.    Gm- 

caves,  where  they  feign  that  Hercules  de*  refti  is  a  promontory  of  £ubea. 
llroyed  the  dog  Cerberus.     Paufanius  gives         f  From  this  palfage   it   appears,    that 

us  the  following  particulars  with  regard  Moant  ^tna  threw  out  flames  in  the  time 

to  Sunium  in  his  Atticus.  **  In  that  pari  of  of  £uripides«  The  Cyclops  to  be  fure.was 

«  the  continent  of  Greece  which  faces  the  no  Greek,  as  the  Grecians  fent  no  colony  to 

*«Cycla(tes  and  the  ^gean  fca,  Sunium,.'  Sicily,  till  after  the  Trojan  war.  This,  how- 

«  an  Athenian  cape,  proje^  intQ  the  fea:  ever,  is  t  conunon  anticipation- in  poetry. 
«<  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  haven^  and  at  the  top 

S  I  L  E. 
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S  I  L  E  N  U  S,  to  Polyphemus. 

Believe  me  in  my  turn,  my  lord,  and  fwallow  that  eloquent 
orator  :  devour  every  inch  of  him,  efpecially  his  tongue  ;  for  by 
thatmorfel  you  will  furpafs  all  your  brother  Cyclops  in  every  art  of 
harrangue. 

72^  CYCLOPS,  to  Uly£es. 

Wretched  mortal,  know  that  Plutus  is  the  only  God  of  the 
wife :  all  befide  is  pure  chimeras  and  allufion.  Of  what  avail  to 
me  are  the  promontories  dedicated  to  my  father  ?  do'not  thou  hope 
tofoften  me  by  this  impertinent  enumeration:  I  dread  not  the 
fiery  bolts  of  Jove,  being  perfuadcd  that  his^  God/hip  is  not  more 
powerful  than  L     Henceforth  I  will  contemn  him. 

Here  polytheifm  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  impiety  j  for  he  tells 
Ulyffes,  by  way  of  reafons  for  his  contempts  that  his  cave  fcreens 
him  from  all  the  dorms  of  Jupiter;  and  being  therein  defended 
from  the  rains,  which  he  laughs  ar,  he  devotes  his  hours  to  good 
living  :  that  the  fkins  of  his  goats,  and  his  hearth,  defended  him 
from  the  fnow  and  the  infults  of  the  north:  that  the  earth  fupplied 
his  flocks  with  pafture  5  that  he  never  facrificed  to  any  but  his  belly, 
that  greateft  of  the  deities:  that  the  Jove  of  the  wife  is  to  eat, 
drink,  and  live  without  care :  and  that  he  defpifes  both  laws  and 
lawgivers.  Like  the  valets  of  Ariftophanes,  he  expreflfes  himfelf  in 
low,  burlcfque,  indecent  terms,  with  regard  to  thunder.  In  a 
word,  his  impious  rhodomontadc  knows  no  bounds,  which  never 
could  have  been  tolerated  on  the  ftage  of  Athens,  not  even  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Cyclops,  with  impunity,  if  cuftom,  as  I  have  faid,  had 
not  given  the  poets  full  authority  over  the  fabulous  religion,  which 
greatly  differed  from  the  real. 

The  Cyclops  ends  his  difcourfe,  by  oflFering  to  his  guefts,  as  a 
gift  of  hofpitality,  by  way  of  derifion,  the  bafon  which  he  inherited 
from  his  anceftors,  wherein  he  intended  to  boil  them,  with  the 
fuel  for  that  purpofe. 

CYCLOPS. 

Come  in,  come  in,  ye  caitiff  wretchcsl  approach  my  table,  and 
let  me  banquet  on  you,  in  a  manner  becoming  Polyphemus. 

ULYSSES. 

Alas !  in  vain  have  I  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
all  the  perils  of  the  fea,  if  I  am  now  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  an  ini- 

pious 
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pious  heart  more  hard  than  a  rock.  Divine  Minerva,  now  do  I 
implore  thy  tutelary  aid,  to  refcue  me  from  a  greater  danger  than , 
I  have  yet  encountered.  And  thou  that  inhabited  the  heavenly 
Olympus,  caft  one  look  on  thofe  tokens  of  hofpitality  now  offered 
us.  If  thou  difregardeft  this  execrable  impiety,  in  vain  do  we 
honour  thee  as  a  Deity.   {Tbey  all  enter  the  Cavern,) 

S  C  E  N  E     the    S  E  C  O  N  D. 

FIRST    DEMI-CHORUS. 

Go,  infatiablc  and  devouring  monftcr,  go  and  appeafc  your  cruel 
hunger.  A  worthy  banquet  waits  jrou;  mangle^  cut,  tear  in 
pieces  thofe  haplefs  viaims  s  fct  yodr  facrificing  veflel  on  the  fire, 
and  throw  into  it  their  trembling  limbs,  yet  filled  with  life  and 
blood.  As  for  us,  my  dear  friends,  {addrejjing  the  other  Demi-Cbarus,) 
betray  us  not,  prepare  the  bark,  and  let  us,  by  failing  imnxediately 
from  this  fatal  den,  fave  ourfelves.    * 

SECOND    HALF    CHORUS. 

Let  us  fly  this  inhuman  mafter  who  devours  the  flefh  of  his 
gatdsz  let  us  renounce  his  abominable  facrifices:  let  us  ever  re* 
|;ard  as  execrable  whoever  maflacres  the  fuppliant  guefl;  whom 
chance  has  conduded  to  his  roo£  How  much  worfe  then  is  he 
3who  pitylefly  mangles  them,  and,  who  turning  them  on  burning, 
iron  like  vidims^  devours  their  fmoakingcarcafles  ? 

A  C  T     the     T  H  I  R  D. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    F  I  R  S  T^ 
ULYSSES    and  the  C  H  O  R  U  S. 

HEAVENS!  whatcanlfay?  whatcanldof  what  an 
execrable  fight  have  my  eyes  been  witnefs  to  !  Can  man  be 
guilty  of  fuch  enormity  ?  or  rather,  is  not  this  one  of  thefe  fabulous 
prodigies,  the  recital  of  which>  though  incredible,  yet  makes  us 
ihudd^r  with  hoiror  ? 

CHORUS. 

What  ails  you  UlvHcs  ?  has  the  hungry  Cyclops  made  a  mealof 
the  bodies  of  any  ot  your  beloved  conipanions  f 

Vol.  hi.  Ooo  ULYS- 
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ULYSSES. 

I  faw  him  lake  up  two  5  and,  looking  at  them  with  curious  eyes, 
weigh  them  in  his  abominable  hands.  They  pleafed  him/ and 
heavens-— 

CHORUS.' 

Ah,  haplefs  (Irangers !  what  horrors  has  he  not  been  guilty  of! 

UlyfTes  relates,   *'  That  he  and  his  companions  having  entered 
"  the  cavern,  Polyphemus  began  to  blow  tip  the  fires,  confifting  of 
"  more  entire  trees  than  three  waggons  would  well  carry  j    near 
*<  which  he  ibretchedfaimiblf  out  on  she  ground,  which  was  covered 
«'  with  the  leaves :   that  he  then  filled  his  immtnfe  *  bottle  with 
*'  the  milk  himfeif  bad  drawn  from  his  fk^cks ;  and  fwallowed  a  gob- 
<<  kt  full  of  an  ttrimeaforable  fice :  that  -he  placed  on  the  fire  his  iron 
'^  pot :  that  he  made  ready  his  poliflMd  '^i«»,  not  iixleed  of  fteel,  bul 
"^^  of  a  wood  which  oodd  bear  the  -fHam^  $  and  in  (tort  he  prepared 
«*  all  his  kitchen  utenfils :  that  tWt  tnftwi^  <sook,  apptoactttn^  his 
«*  companions,  deliberately  fclcaed  two  of  tbem»  whom  he  killed, 
*•  by  plunging  one  of  them  mto  the  boiling  chaldron,  and  by  da(h- 
•«  ing  the  other,  whom  he  hefd  by  the  feet,  agatnft  the  craggy  poiqt 
«  of  a  rock.    His  blood  spirted  about,  and  was  mixed  with  hfe 
<*  brains:  then  cutting  his  flefli  off  with  a  terrible  knife,,  part  he 
"  bforled  on  the  fire,  and  threw  the  reft  into  the  chaldron,** 
,     I  blufe'  art  f  ecounttfig  thefe  fihidcous  paihtitigs,  which  by  bein^  {f> 
extravagant,  degenerate  lato  «H  women's  tales :  but  having  deter- 
mined, contrary.to  my  better  judgment,  to  tranflate  the  Cyclops,  I 
could  not  omit  any.  part  of  it,  howtwr  (hockiug,  ^hich  might  en- 
able the  reader  to  conceive  juftly  this,  Angular  ijpecies  of  the  drama> 
the  gigantick  paintiwgi  of  whidi  were  cdcolalfedto  ftrike  forcibly, 
I  had  almoft  ftid  ruddy,  the  hearts  of  the  coramon  people,  whofe 
emotions  were  not  fo  eafily  excited  by  delicate  raillery,  and  a  natu- 
.ral  diiflay  of  the  paflioha. 

Ulyftcs  adds,  that  this  horrid  ^efbidc  ttiadb  him  /hed  a  totreat 
of  tears,  which  he  hqwi  wquid  foften  t^  barbarems  mbnfter, 
while;  his  furviving  companions  :Aed,  like  timorous  birds,  into  cvety 
corner  of  the  cavern  :  that  feeing  Polyphemus  filled  with  htrman 
fle(h,  and  ftretched  upon  ^cgrquad,  an  expedient  ftruck  him^ 


•  Euripides  fays  it  contained  80  gallons.       fT^s  wood  ip  the  QtigustX  if  calHi 
ir«Aef  and  is  foppofcd  to  bc8ipeeie»^tiiDriu    • 

which 
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:wltiidk  €kftn6A  dsif  i^pfred1]fi^M«:  tkis  WAsto  offer  th^idonfler 
£omc  oxqiiifllc  ^iiie.  *^  Son-of  ^Nrntune;  faid  he,  tafte  this  fruit 
(^' of  tj^ecce,  tbc  preeieufi  gifts  ikf»acch«8.  This  the  Cyclops 
*<  fiflithed  ih  oae'gUlpti.^  He  admires  its  flavour,  and,  with  hands 
*<  raiftd  «>  hfeiVefa;  thamks  rtld,  mft' without  laaghter,  for  a  pre- 
*^  fent  fo  uncommo!^,  and  fo  fmtiog  the  excellent  rcpaft  he  had 
"juftmade./*  Ulyffes^fedfl^  hifa  in  fi>  good  a  hiHnour,  offers 
him  another  draught,  that  he  might  revenge  himfelf  on  him 
while  intoxicated.  Polyphemus  fee^ias  to  fing,  and  Ulyfles  keeps 
plying  him  with  wine.  •*  AJas !  eries  he,  the  Cyclops  makes  his 
«*  cave  refonnd  with  know  not  wh«  barbarous  airs,  while  my 
•^  fr^hted  companions  ftred  melanchdiy  tears.  I  feize  the  happy 
^*  moment  and  (iealnway  wifhout  making  any  noife,  to  propofe  to 
•<^  ycmittc  means,  of  owt  common  fa&ty.  He  is  in  our  power  : 
•*  will  ydii  fly  or  not?  By  flying  you  elcape  a  ferocious  bcaft,  an 
«  enemy,  to  liuimenity,  ead  may  again  behold  Bacchus  and  his 
"  nymph  attendants.  Your  father,  who  with  Polyphemus  ap- 
^«  plauds  my  defign  j  but  he  wavers  like  a  bird  whofe  wings  are 
<^  limed  i  he  is  arretted  by  tke  finell  of  wine.  As  for  you,  whom 
<«  youth  renders  more  undaunted,  fave,  fave  yourfelves,  and  return 
<<  to  ferve  your  beloved  Badchus»  who  flifFers  fo  much  from  this 
« inhumaa  mafter/*^ 

jC.H  OR  U  S. 

Ah,  dear  Ulyfles,  why  does  not  the  dawn  arife  that  fhall  fee  us 
tj  from'thi^  irihofpkaBle tyraht?  Ate!  it  is  now  an  age  fince  we 
have  ceafed  to  enjoy  our  darfing  feftivals :  but  how  can  we  efcape  ? 
I  Ulyfles,  havitil:  thtjs  revived  their  curiofity  for  Bacchus,  and  ani- 
mated Aeitt  with'hatred  againft  the  Cyclops,  difcovers  to  them  the 
ftratJ^gemhehad^vifcd  for  ihdir  lafcty.  l^lyphcmus,  being  merry 
with  what  be  had  drank,  pf6pOfts  to  if^fit  hi j^  brother  Cydops,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  them  pirt  pf  bis  good  fortune.  Ulyfles 
undertakes  to  diflfoadchittl  from  this,* by  (hewing  hinci  that  he  ought 
to  keep  for  his  own  ufe  the  wine  fae  had  landed.  When  he  is 
•  afleep,  theOrecian  prince  means  to  take  jfchc  trunk  of  an  olive  tree 
i?irhic}i  \i^  in  the  cavern,  and  {harping  its  point  v^ith  his  fword,  will 
harden  it  in  .Ae  fire  J  where  being  rendered  burning  hot,  he  will 
pdonge  it  into  the  eye  of  ^e  Cyclops,  and  rapidly  twifl:  it  out.  This 
anticipates  (he  cataftrophe,  which  Euripides  frequently  pradlifes. 

This  ftrmtagem  'appears  fo  wonderfol  to.  the  Chorus,  that  they 
bojind  Jilfc  fools  witn  joy.     Ulyflfes,  on  his  part,  promifes,  if  .his . 

O  o  o  2  enter- 
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entcrprize  fucccedsi  that  he  will  condod  both  Sileno^  and  themoQ 
board  his  (hip,  and  traofport  them  far  from  this  wicked  (here. 
Having  thas  made  them  anxious  for  the  completion  of  his  projed, 
he  returns  into  the  cave  to  feek  for  his  companions,  without  whom 
he  cannot  think  of  flying ;  and  chufes  rather  to  run  the  rifk  df 
periQiing  cruelly  than  of  bafely  deferting  them. 

CHORUS,    divided  into  two  companies. 

The  Satyrs  contend  among  themfelves  for  the  honour  of  putting 
out  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops.  One  of  them  overhears  a  noife  in  the 
cave,  and  orders  the  reft  to  liften.  They  foon  perceive  that  it 
is  Polyphemus,  who  is  finging  idle  airs,  thoughtleis  of  the  def- 
tiny  that  awaits  him*  Another  Satyr  is  of  opinion,  that  they  fhonld 
alfo  accompany  him  with  their  voices,  and  applaud  his  manner. 
In  a  word,  the  half  Chorus  iing  a  Utde  ode  in  the  tafte  of  Ana- 
creon,  the  burden  of  which  is.  That  happy  are  thfj  who  partake  of 
the  fprightly  diverfions  of  Bacchus. 

ACT      the      FOURTH. 
SCENE    the    FIRST. 

The    CYCLOPS,    SILENUS,     ULYSSES,   and 

the    CHORUS. 

IN  this  truly  farci9al  icene,  the  Cyclops  is  introduced,  probab^ 
leaping  franticly  about,  and  bellowing,  like  a  drunkard.  I  {half, 
however,  give  the  reader  an  extraft  of  as  much  of  it  as  decency 
will  permit  me  to  tranflate.  Euripides,  and  thofe  whp  compofbd 
in  the  fatyric  drama,  aioied  at  nothing  more  than  merely  to  divert 
the  populace,  (theatricaL  entertainment  being t^erunfverfal  madnefs,) 
and  for  that  purpofe  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  loweft  images ;  yet  it 
is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  Euripides  gave  into  this  more  agoinft  his 
judgment  than  the  cynical  Ariftophanes.  To  this  opinion  the  fol- 
lowing infamous  paiTagp  may  be  objcdted.  Where  am  I?  cries 
the  ftammering  Polyphemus:  theix  obferving  his  attendant  Satyrs, 
he  flrikes  on  his  belly,  which  he  cooipares  to  a  bark  richly  laden, 
and  piques  himfclf  on  his  gluttony :  then  declaring  his  refolution 
of  partaking  with  his  brother  Cyclops  of  their  vernal  banquets,  be 
commands  UlyiTes  to  bring  him  the.  fkin  of  wine  which  was  in 
Xhe  cave.    ThefoaofLaerteis  obeys,  and.  retires. 

^  SCENE 
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SCENE  the  SECOND. 

The  Satyrs,  in  confcqucncc  of  their  agreement  with  Ulyffes, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  aA,  with  the  moft  extravagant  en* 
comiums^  flatter  the  hideous  Polyphemus,  on  account  of  his  beauty, 
his  air  of  grandeur,  and  the  elegance  of  his  whole  perfon*  They 
comically  compare  him  to  one  of  thofe  charming  nymphs  who  in^ 
habit  the  grotto,  almoft  in  as  few  words,  as  I  exprefs^  them. 

SCENE     the     THIRD. 

ULYSSES,    SATYRS,    SILENUS,   &c. 
ULYSaES    to  the  CYCLOPS. 

Deign  to  hear  me,  my  Lord,  fince  I  am  better  acquainted  than 
any  one  elfe  with  the  God  Bacchus,  whofc  delicious  liquor  I  have 
made  you  tafte* 

CYCLOPS,   burpng  ihfa  a /ft  of  laughter, 
Bacchus  a  God,  and  what  kind  of  God  may  he  be  I 

ULYSSES.     . 

Mock  him  not :  he  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  thofe  Gods  wh^ 
preiide  over  the  pleafures  of  fociety. 

Polyphemus  replies,  by  an  impious  jeft,  which  does  not  fo  much 
fhew  the  impiety  of  polytheifm,  as  it  difcovers  the  conftant  con- 
tempt which  the  Athenians  entertained  for  their  poetic  fables>  as. 
has  already  been  proved. 

U  L  Y  &  S-  E  is. 

Why  rcjeik  that  Deity  ?  he  furc  does  no  injury  to  man*. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

But  telt  us,  why  does  that  God  chufe  ridiculouily  to  lodge  in  at 
(kin  of  wine  ? 

ULYSSES. 

He  is  the  very  beft  little  good  humoured  God  that  one  can  converfe 
with :  put  on  what  airs  you  will,  he  is  always  gay  and  benevolent. 

iY- 
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CYCLOPS. 

But,  tnfwer  me;  is  it  decent  for  a  Doty  to  re&de  in  a  ikin  ? 

ULYSSES. 

Traly  you  haiFe  much  caufe  to  be  o^Mided.  If  die  hoft  pleafe 
yoa>  of  what  importance  is  his  abode  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

Thou  art  in  the  right »  yet  I  cannot  away  with  hit  flcins,  al- 
though I  hugely  admire  the  liquor  they  contain. 

ULYSSES. 

Then  take  my  advice,  good  Polyphemus  j  even  ftay  where  you 
>are,  drink  your  fill,  and  continue  merry. 

CYCLOPS. 

Why  not  impart  my  happine/s  to  mj  brethren  ? 

ULYSSES. 

Why  not  I  fee  them- not,  fee  them  not.  Whifeyott«neAtgly 
happy  you'll  have  more  honour  ihown  you,  which  is  m  exclufive 
privilege. 

CYCLOPS. 

But  if  I  communicate  my  happine^  I  fliall  be  more  ufeful. 

ULYSSES. 
Oh,  my  Lord,  that  is  all  out  of  faihion  now :  goods  import^ 
are  fubjeffc  to  <^pote.    Don't  you  know  that  Comus  loves  quarrds 
tnd  difcord  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

What  care  I !  fhould  I  get  dr^ink,  what  would  follow  ?  Is  there 
a  mortal  fo  intrepid  as  to  dare  to  attack  me? 

ULYSSES. 
The  proverb  fays.  That  drunkard  &oald  keep  within. 

CYCLOPS. 

Proverb  for  proverb.  That  drunkard  is  a  fool  who  loves  not 
Comus  and  his  companions. 

U  L  Y  S  8  E'S. 

Your  proverb  is  fbolifh,  but  mine  is  wife.  ' 

CY- 
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Enoagh !  Let  us  now  take  other  counfel,  what  fayft,  thou  Sile- 
nns,  fliould  I  go  or  ilay  ? 

Polyphemus,  like  a  true  mailer  enfla?ed  to  his  ilave,  always 
confuks  Silenus,  who  had  gained  an  afcendant  by  being^  neceifary.. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

Stay,  I  advife  you.    What  occafion  have  you  for  parafites  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

The  flow'ry  turf  on  which  my  brethren  repofe,  invites  me,  I  own, 
to  quit  this  rocky  cave. 

S  I  L  E  N  U  S. 

Oh,  is  it  not  charming  to.  drink  in  the  beat  of  the  fun  ?   Truft 
me,  ftretch  yourfelf  out  on  the  ground,  and  drink  your  belly  full. 

CYCLOPS,    tf  Silenm. 
Then  here  I  lie :  but  why  do  you  plant  the  goblet  behind  me  ^ 

3  I  L  E  N  U  & 
I  am  a&aid  they  fhould  fteal  it  from  you. 

jC  Y  C  L  O  P  $. 

I  underftand :  you  chufe  to.  drink  o£  it  in  ftcret;.  fet  it  dowot 
in  my  fight.  (To  Ulyfles)  So  I  now  flranger«  teU-jne  your  name. 

.UL  Y.  S  S  E.S. 

My^^riame  n  No  Ma'n^    But  what  ricooipenie  wiU  you  give  me 
for  all  this  good  wine  ?  , 

CYCLOPS. 

Why,  friend,  I'llfnap  you  up  laft. 

.ULYSSES.  ;  ;      J 

'     Excdlent  conftdatioa  fcr  a  gueft  j 

CYCLOPS,  i»  SiUnm, 

Hola  Silenus !  whatjare  you  about  there  ?  I  doubt  you  f^ill,  ya* 
rogue,  fitc.  »  ^  ^ 

,  Here. 
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Here  follows  fome  theatric  tricks»  which,  though  farcical,  are 
however  not  intirely  to  be  contemned.  The  fcene  very  much  re* 
fembles  that  in  the  Italian  theatre,  where  Scaramouch  fubtly  filches 
wine  from  Pierrot.  Silenus,  inquality  of  mafter-  taftcr  to  the  Cyclops, 
endeavours  to  fwallow  five  or  fix  good  draughts,  (bmetimes  in 
feoret,  fometimes  under  pretence  of  making  trial  of  the  wine,  ibme- 
times  in  hopes  of  his  maftcr's  crowning  himfelf,  like  a  drunkard, 
with  a  garland  of  rofes,  and  fometimes  while  he  infirudted  him 
to  drink  with  grace,  like  a  man  of  fa(hion ;  till  Polyphemus,  being 
quite  tired  with  with  tbefe  mummeries,  commands  Ulyffes  to  be 
his  cup-bearer. 

CYCLOPS. 

Stranger,  take  the  fkin,  and  be  my  Ganymede. 

ULYSSES. 
That's  wcM,  my  hand  is  accaiiomcd  to  wine. 

CYCLOPS. 
Pour  away,  » - 

ULYSSES. 
Here  1  only  be  you  iilent.  ^ 

C  Y  C  L  O  P  S, 
That's  no  eafy  matter  for  a  toper. 

ULYSSES,  flittpMring. 

V 

Drink  it  all  up.  A  jolly  drinker  quaffs  till  he  lofes  both  his 
breath  and  his  liquor. 

CYCLOPS. 

Gods!  how  wifdom  fparkles  in  that  juice! 

In  a  (hort  while  Polyphemus'9  fenfcs  begin  to  grow  difordered. 
He  imagines  himfelf  fwimming  on  the  ocean :  he  fees  heaven 
and  earth  confounded  together :  he  beholds  Jupiter  on  his  throne, 
furrounded  by  the  celeftial  fynod.  In  a  word,  the  monfter,  yield- 
ing at  laft  to  the  power  of  intoxication,  like  Effeminacy  ia  the 
Ltttrin,  . 

Sighs^  ft  tches  his  limbs^  (huts  his  eyes,  and  fnores  loud. 

SCENE 


^   S  C  E  N  E^tfie^  .F"V       R  T   a 

ULYSSES  and  the  CHORUS. 

'  Uiyfles  takes  advantage  of.  the  flcep  in  which  the  Cyclops  and 
Silenus  sire  plunged,  to  exhort  the  Satyrs  to  fecond  hifi  endeavours 
with  courage.  The  Chorus  reply,  "  Do  not  fear  us :  we  have  hearts 
of  rock  and  diamond  j  but  "  go  in  and  fee,  if  the  brand  is  ready, 
•'  before  our  father  awakes*""  '^     '    ' 

ULYSSES,  gowg. 

i      ' 

Vulcan,  great  God  of  iEtna,'  aflift  me  to  burn  out  the  eye  of  this 
perfidious  monfter,  and  deliver  me  from  thi^  imminent  danger ; 
and  thou,  bland  fleep,  fon  of  night,  flied  thy  poppies  on  this  ferocious 
giant !  Permit  not,  ye  Gods,  Ulyffes  and  his  companions,  after  fo 
many  exploits,  to  become  a  prey  to  a  barbarian  who  neither  regards 
you  nor  man.  Other  wife  mortals  muft  deem  fortune  a  Goddefs 
whofe  power  furpaifes  yours. 

S  C  E  N  E     the    F  I  F  T  H. 

CHORUS,   ahne. 

While  they  expcdt  Ulyfles,  the  Chorus  finifli  the  aft  with  a 
ihort  fong  of  anticipated  triumph,  excited  by  hopes  of  feeing  the 
Cyclops  foon  blinded,  of  flying  with  the  king  of  Ithaca,  and  of 
again  finding  Bacchus  with  his  ivy  garlands. 

A     C     T       the       FIFTH. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    F  I  R  S  T. 

ULYLSSES    and  the   SATYRS. 

SILENCE,  my  dear  Satyrs  i  for  God's  fake  cough  not,  ftir  not, 
breathe  not,  left  he  (hould  awake  and  difappoint  our  projeA. 

SATYRS. 

Peace,  let  us  hold  in  our  breath.    What  now  ? 

ULYSSES. 

All  is  ready,  the  (harpened  brand  burns.  Come,  help  me  to 
carry  it. 

Vol.  III.  P  p  p  SA- 
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SATYRS. 

The  Salynlook  at,  an^  mutually  ifitre'idt  dach  i^tlferto  leod^a 
hand  to  the  work.  They  thus  dUcover  their  ^daftardly  difpofition. 
At  firft  ready  to  uhoertalce  afl,  th^y  how  Want  Coi^ragb.  When  de- 
fired  to  execute)  fobte  of  thefti  Tk^ife  ^hem^flves  da  ac^ouut  of 
weaknefsy  and  other's  ionaECCoufltX)f  a  iWddeik  crailip,  while  i^e 
teft  xoittdlain  of  m  inftant  Mndhcfs ;  and  ^  Of  tficm  4fi  'ihort 
thoffle  off  their  cfngagentient. 

U  L  Y  S  S  E  S. 

Ahdaftards! 

CHORUS. 

It  ,muft  lye  owned,  1  cominifcratc  ixiy  *(houldcr^.  aUd  jfru^ence 
prevails.  Would  you  have  us, get  bur  teeth  clamed  down  odr 
throaty  and  our  limbs  'b^t  to  a JcHy  ?  ^ut  Vc  hot  .troubled,  ^e 
ifnow  qneof  thpfe  W9n^erfal  IbngsbJ  Orpbeiis  which  will  evft\ 
charp[i  the  brand,  makc-K  come  Oct  illcffi.picK^  <>f  ^fhe 

Cyclops,  and  burn  out  h\s*brain. 

U  L  Y  S  S  E  s! 

I  am  not  furprifed  at  your  cdtivlirdice.    1  kho*w  ^6u  of  old,  and 
now  know  you  thoroi^gbly.  ^  I>et  as  'do  it  ©urfelves.     All  I  afk  of 
^  ypu  is,  with  your  voices  and  geflures  to  animate  my  companions* 
{He  retires.) 

This  being  the  only  taik  impofed  on -them,  they^'rodfife^o, per- 
form it  to  a  miracte*  Soon  after,  Ulyiles  and  his-eompamohs  ap- 
pear, bearing  along  a  prodigious  trunk  burning  at  one  end. 

SCENE   the    S  E  C  O  K  f>. 

ULYSSES,  his    COMPANTONS,  CHORUS. 

Courage,  my  boys,  difpahih,  ia^ay  wi(3i  it,  in  With  it,  turn  St 
/rounds  burn  him.     Excellent !  now  take  care  of  yourielves. 

S  C.E  N  E    the    t  tt  1   k  D. 

ULYSSES,     and   his    Companions   return. 

C  H  b  R  U  S. 

THE   C  Y  C  L  O  P,S  awakes  blinded,  and  beikms. 

Ah,  wretch !    they  have  burnt  out  ray  eye. 

4  CHO'RtJS. 


CYCLOPS.  :'    ' 

f.    .-,     ■    ^    • 
What  pain !    vvhat  outraee !    {To  VHyJfes  and  bis  companions)  ye 
Ihall  not,  howeveri  #^apo1rtfm''ihf  <:avie,  conlenop^bM  crewi    I 
will  place  myfelf  at  the  .^trjrtjfn^  ^u^ipuil;  pafs  under  this  hand. 
{He  goes  to  the  entry  groping  bis  way. ) 

THE   CHORy^#^/i^ Cyc^s^ with affe^igrief. 
Alas!  what  ails  you  ?  why  thefe  doleful  cries  ? 

C  Y  0  L  QP«. 
I  am  undone. 

CHORUS. 

e  Y  C  L  GPS, 

And  h<a¥  wcetched ! 

C  HO  R  U  S. 

Did  you,  when  intoxicated,  tumble  into  the  oiuldron?  who  has 
£>  crueUy  ahii&d  yK>a  ?  '"- 

CYCLOPS. 

No  man. 

CHORUS. 

What,  no  man!  Of  whoin  ihen  do  you  complain  ? 

CYCLOPS.  - 

Of  no  man. 

C  H  O  R  U  S. 

You  then  do  wrong  to  lament,  and  haf e  ftili  the  vJc  of  your 
eye,  .  ' 

.1;:  Y  jQ  L.  O  p  ?, 

Scoundrels,  may  you  jCbqn  fee  no  better  thaa  I  fee. 

Ppa  CHQ; 
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CHORUS. 

TIus  is  a  downright  riddle  to  us.     How  could  what  dbei  not 
ezift  do  jou  harm  ? 

CYCLOPS. 

Te  noock  me,  wretches !  tell  me  where  lutks  he  ? 

CHORUS. 
Who?. 

C  Y  C  L  6  p  is.         ' 

No  man. 

CHORUS. 
No  where? 

CYCLOPS. 

The  ftranger,  I  mean!  now  do  you  underfland  me?  where  » 
that  vUlsdn  who  deftroyed  jxte.  Tatal  gift!  to  offer  me  wine  and 
betray  me.  Ah,  perfidious  Bacchus !  But  ipeak,  ye  rogues!  have 
they  got  off,  or  )urk  they  (till  in  my  cave  ? 

CHORUS. 

They  are  all  clung  together  in  thy  cave,  and  dare  not  fetch- 
their  breath. 

C  Y  CLOP  &. 

Where?  where? 

CHORUS^. 

To  the  right. 

CYCLOPS. 

Where? 

CHORUS.. 

'  .     ■     •■  ....  i-     ... 

fJear  that  craggy  point.    Now  you  have  it. 

CYCLOPS,.  Jajbihg  Bimjilf  againfi  it. 

.  Misfortune  on  iaisfortune;  I.have  dashed  my  head  againft  the- 
rock.  '  ••  '; 

CHO. 
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CHORUS. 

There  they  fly* 

CYCLOPS. 
Then  were  they  not  here,  as  ye  faid. 

CHORUS. 
We  faid  aothere.. 

CYCLOPS. 

Where  are  they  then*? 

C  H  O  R  U  Sv 
They  turn  round  you-  to  the  left. 

CYCLOPS. 
Ah  villains,  villains,  they  infult  me,  mock  me  in  my  calamity! 

CHORUS. 
No,   we  fpeak  &rioufly.       The  ftranger  ftands  before  you^- 

CYCLOPS. 
Ah,  traitor,  where  art  thou  ? 

S  C  E  N  E     the    FOURTH* 

To  them  ULYSSES. 
Here  I  am,  far  enough  from  you.    Know  Ulyfles. 

CYCLOPS. 
Ulyfles  I  whence  that  change  of  name  I 

ULYSSES. 

You  were  impofed  on.  I  am  the  true  Ulyfles..  Thou  wert 
deftined  to  be  punifhed  by  me  for  thy  perfidy.  In  vun  ihould  I 
have  gloried  in  die  deftrudion  of  Troy,  ii  my  hands  had  not 
avenged  on  thee  the  inhuman  murder  of  my  companions. 

Ti6r  C  YCL  O  P  S  apnijhed. 

Ah  me,  the  *  oracle  is  accomplifhed.     I  now  with  horror  re- 

*  Telemus  Eurymedes,  quern  nulla  feiellerat  ales, 
Terribilein  Folyphemon  adit,  lumenque  quod  unum 
Eronte  geris  media,  rapiet  tibi  (dixit)  Ulyfle's.  Ovid  Met.  1.  13. 

+  cat 
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cal  its  fatal  prcdidion.  It  fbrftojci  t]Mt  ^ou  (houldfl:  put  out  my 
eye  by  a  cruel  ftratagemi  on  thy  return  from  Ilium :  hut  tr«0Q|ble 
in  thy  turn.  The  fame  oracle  avenges  me.  Tkoii  art  doomed 
bng  to  wander  on  the  waw9b 

ULYSSES. 

I  laugh  at  thy  prediftlons,  thou  who  art  blind,  while  I  fee. 
Adieu,  I  fly  to  the  fhore.  I  mount  my  {bip«  1  eu*  the  {^  of 
Sicily.    I  return  to  my  kiagdoou 

CYCLOPS 

Thou  (halt  not  efcape  fo^  Sto  thia  rock  which  I  tear  off.  It 
(hall  cruih  thee  and  all  thy  rony^nions.  J  ^n  yqt  afi;cQ4  the 
fummit,  blind  as  I  am. 

CHORUS. 

Come  away,  come  away,  let  us  |bUow  XJiyffes,  and  henceforth 
pay  our  homage  to  Bacchoa* 


P   I   N  I   S^ 


/6/,i/^J 


Advcrtifement^ 

TH  E  candid  reader  is  deiired  to  amend  the  feverat  errors^ 
of  the  prefs,  in  the  preface  and  the  three  firft  difcourfes  r 
particularly  in  the  preface^  page  25,  inftead  of  mfery  to  read 
mne. 
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